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OUR    SOCIETY. 

h  the  first  place,  Craiiford  ia  in  possoaaion  of  the  AmasonB ;  all 
!Ulo  holders  of  houses,  aboTO  a  certain  rent,  are  women.  IF  a  married 
lOmple  come  to  settle  in  the  town,  somehow  the  gentleman  diaap- 
'  Ka» ;  he  is  either  fairly  frtglitencd  to  death  by  being  the  only  man 
n  tho  Cranf ord  evening  parties,  or  he  is  accounted  for  by  being  witli 
1^  regiment,  his  ahip,  or  closely  engaged  in  business  all  the  week 
in  the  great  neighbouring  commercial  town  of  Dnunble,  distant 
mlj  twenty  miles  on  a  raih'oad.  In  short,  whatever  does  become 
»f  thegendemen,  they  ara  not  at  Cranford.  What  could  they  do  if 
Ihey  were  there  ?  The  Burgeon  bus  htH  round  of  thirty  miles,  and 
limps  at  Cranford ;  but  overy  man  cannot  be  a  aurgeou.  For  Keep- 
ing the  trim  gardona  full  of  choice  flowers  without  a  weed  to  speck 
them ;  for  frightening  away  little  boj^  who  look  wistfuUj  at  the  said 
flowers  through  the  railings ;  for  rushing  out  at  tho  gecae  that  oooa- 
tionally venture  into  tho  gardens  if  the  gates  are  left  open;  for 
deciding  all  questions  of  literature  nnd  politics  without  troubling 
themielres  with  unnecessary  reasons  or  argmnenta;  for  obtaining 
dear  and  correct  knowledge  of  everybody's  affaira  in  the  parish ;  for 
beeping  their  neat  maid-servanta  in  admirable  order;  for  kindnoaa 
(somewhat  dictatorial)  to  the  poor,  and  real  tender  good  ofiices  to 
each  other  whenever  they  are  in  diatresa,  the  ladiea  of  Cranford  are 
quite  sufficient.  "Aman,"ai9  one  of  them  observed  to  me  once 
''is*o  in  the  way  in  the  houae!"  Although  the  ladies  of  Oranfoid 
faiow  all  each  other's  proceedings,  they  are  exceedingly  indifferent 
to  each  other's  opiniona.  Indeed,  as  each  hasher  own  indiTidualitry, 
not  to  say  eccentricity,  pretty  strongly  developed,  nothing  is  ao  easy 
■> verbal  retaliation;  but,  somehow,  good-will  reignaamoiig  them  to 
t  considerable  degree. 

Ttia  Cranford  ladies  have  only  an  occasional  little  quarrel, 
.■IMrted  out  in  a  few  peppery  worda  and  angry  jerks  of  tho  head ; 
jiist  enon'th  to  prevent  the  even  tenor  of  their  lives  from  becominj; 
too  flat.  Their  dreaa  ia  very  independent  of  f  asliion ;  aa  they  observe, 
"  Wh«t  docB  it  Bigiiify  how  we  dress  hero  at  Cranford,  nhere  every- 
tcdjr  klitiWB  ual"   And  il  they  go  from  home,  their  re 
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ongent,  "What  doea  it  signify  how  we  dreaa  here,  ■vrhera  nobody 
knows  us!"  The  niatoriala  of  their  clothes  uxo,  in  general,  good 
and  plain,  and  moiit  of  them  mo  nearly  as  scrupulona  at  Miss  l^ler, 
of  cleauly  memory ;  but  I  will  answor  for  it,  ths  losl;  gigot,  the  last 
tight  and  Hcatitf  petticoat  in  wtor  in  EngliUid,  was  seen  in  Cranford 
— and  Been  without  a  smile. 

I  can  testify  to  a  magnilicent  familf  reel  silk  umbreUa,  under 
whidi  a  gentle  httle  spinster,  left  alouc  of  many  htothera  and  sisters, 
used  to  patter  to  oiniroli  on  rainy  days.  Have  you  any  red  silk 
-umbrellas  in  London  I  ^^'e  had  a  tradition  of  the  first  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  Crantord ;  and  the  httle  boys  mobbed  it,  and  called  it 
"  a  stick  in  petticoats."  It  might  have  been  the  very  red  silk  one 
I  have  described,  held  by  a  strong  father  over  a  troop  of  Uttlo  ones ; 
the  poor  little  lady — the  survivor  of  all — could  scarcely  carry  it. 

Then  tliere  were  rules  and  regulations  for  visiting  and  calls ;  and 
thej  were  announced  to  any  young  people,  who  might  be  staying  in 
the  town,  with  all  the  solemnity  with  which  the  old  Manx  laws  weta 
read  once  a  year  on  tlio  Tinwald  Mount, 

"  Our  fnenda  have  sent  to  inquire  how  yon  are  after  your 
journey  to-niglit,  my  dear"  (fifteen  miles,  in  a  gentleman's  carriage); 
"  they  will  give  you  some  rest  to-morrow,  but  the  neit  day,  I  have 
no  doubt,  they  will  call;  so  be  at  liberty  after  twelve — from  twelve 
to  tlireo  are  our  caUing-houra." 

Then,  after  they  liad  called, 

"It  is  the  third  day;  I  dare  say  your  mamma  lias  told  you,  my 
dear,  never  to  let  more  than  tliree  daya  elapse  between  receiving  s 
call  and  returning  it ;  and  also,  that  you  are  never  to  stay  longer 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

' '  But  am  I  to  look  at  my  watch  1  How  am  1  to  find  out  irLen 
a  quarter  of  an  lioiir  liaa  passed  1 " 

"You  must  keep  thinking  aboiit  tiio  time,  my  dear,  and  not 
allow  yourself  to  toilet  it  in  conversation." 

As  everybody  had  thia  rule  in  theirminda,  whether  they  received 
at  paid  a  call,  of  course  no  absorhing  subject  was  ever  spoken  about. 
We  kept  oufsolves  to  short  sentences  of  small  talk,  and  were  punctual 
to  our  time. 

I  imagine  that  a  tew  of  the  gentlefolks  of  Cranford  wcro  jwor, 
and  had  some  difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet ;  but  they  were 
like  the  Spartana,  and  concealed  their  smart  under  a  smiling  face. 
Wo  none  of  us  spoke  of  money,  because  that  subject  savoured  of 
commerce  and  trade,  and  though  some  might  be  poor,  we  were  all 
aristocratic.  The  Cranfordians  had  that  kmdly«spi-tt  de  corps  which 
mads  them  overlook  alt  deficiencies  in  success  when  some  among 
them  tried  to  conceal  their  poverty.  Wlien  Mrs.  Forrester,  for 
instance,  gave  a  party  in  her  baby-houso  of  a  dwelling,  and  Iha 
little  maiden  disturbed  the  ladies  on  the  sofa  by  a  request  that  sho 
niight  get  the  ton-tray  out  from  underneath,  cverjono  took  thii 
novel  proceeding  OB  the  most  natoral  tiling  In  the  world,  and  talked 
on  about  houseliold  forms  and  ccrenionics  as  if  we  all  behoved  that 
tea  liostcss  had  a  regular  Bervautu'  hall,  second  table,  with  houa»' 
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l^t  and  Btoward,  instead  ot  the  one  little  chiirity-BchouI  maiden, 
'ee  short  ruddy  armB  couJd  never  have  been  strong  enough  to 
7  the  tray  up-atoii'd,  if  ahe  had  not  been  aBBistcd  in  private  b; 
'  miatresB,  who  now  sat  in  state,  prolending  not  to  Know  what 
BS  were  Bene  up,  Wioiigh  slie  knew,  nnd  we  knew,  and  she  knew 
t  Te  knew,  and  wo  knew  that  ahe  knew  that  wo  knew,  ahe  had 
a  buay  all  tlio  morning  making  toa-brcad  and  sponge  cakes. 
,  Ihere  were  one  or  two  conaeqnencea  arising  from  this  general 
;  anacknowlcdgcd  poverty,  and  this  very  much  acknoiriedgad 
^ty,  which  wore  not  nmus,  and  which  might  be  introduced 
>  many  cirdea  of  sooioty  to  their  groat  improvement  For  in- 
^nice,  the  inhabitants  of  Cranford  kept  early  nourS]  and  clattered 
ne  in.  their  pattens,  under  the  guidance  of  a  lanteru-bearer,  about 
e  o'clock  at  night ;  and  the  whole  toivn  was  abed  and  asleep  by 
t-pa/st  ten.  Moreover,  it  was  considered  "vulgar"  (a  tromondoiu 
nf  in  Cranford)  to  give  anything  expensive,  in  the  way  of  eatable 
drinkable,  at  the  evening  entertainments.  Wafer  [iroad-and- 
tter  and  spongo-biscuita  were  aU  that  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamie- 
1  ^Te ;  and  she  waa  eister-in-law  to  tho  late  Earl  of  Glemnire, 
jA  she  did  practise  such  "  elegant  economy." 
Segont  eooiioray  1 "  How  naturally  one  falls  hack  into  the 
raseology  of  Cranford  1  There,  economy  was  always  "elegant," 
d  money-spending  always  "  vulgar  and  ostentations  ; "  a  sort  ot 
or  grapeism  wliich  made  us  very  peaceful  and  satisfied.  I  never 
all  forget  the  dismay  felt  when  a  certain  Captain  Brown  came  to 
e  at  C^nford,  and  openly  spoke  about  his  being  poor — not  in  n 
isper  to  an  intimate  friend,  the  doors  and  windows  being  pre- 
>nsly  closed,  but  in  the  public  street !  in  a  loud  military  voice  I 
eging  his  poverty  as  a  reason  for  not  taking  a  particular  house. 
le  la£es  of  Cranford  wore  aheady  rather  moaning  over  the  in- 
aion  of  their  territories  by  a  man  and  a  gentleman.  He  was  a 
If-pay  captain,  and  had  obtained  some  situation  on  a  noigli- 
luring  railroad,  which  had  been  vehemently  petitioned  ag^nst  by 
a  little  town  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  his  masculine  gender,  and 
I  connection  with  the  obnoxious  railroad,  he  was  so  brazen  as  to 
[k  of  being  poor— why,  then,  indeed,  ho  must  be  sent  to 
iventry.  Death  was  as  true  and  as  common  as  poverty ;  yet 
ople  never  spoke  about  tiiat,  loud  out  in  the  streets.  It  was  a 
1^  not  to  be  mentioned  to  ears  polite.  We  had  tacitly  agreed  to 
tore  that  any  with  whom  wo  associated  on  terms  of  visiting 
nality  could  ever  he  prevented  by  poverty  from  doing  anything 
at  th^  wished.  If  ice  walked  to  or  from  a  party,  it  was  because 
0  night  was  so  fine,  or  the  air  so  refreshing,  not  because  sednn- 
B  expensive.  If  we  wore  prints,  instead  of  summer  silks, 
«use  we  proferred  a  washing  material ;  and  so  on,  till  wo 
——---  -  iraelves  to  the  vulgar  fact  that  we  were,  all  of  us,  people 
very  moderate  means.  Ctf  course,  then,  we  did  not  know  what 
make  of  a  man  who  could  speak  of  poverty  as  it  it  was  not  a 
^aee.  TTot,  somehow.  Captain  Brown  made  himself  respected 
Cranford,  and  was  called  upon,  in  spite  of  all  resolutions  to  tho 


contrary.  1  n'u  imrpriaed  to  hoar  liia  opinionB  quoted  aa  au- 
thority n,t  a  visit  wliioli  I  paid  to  Crantonl  about  a  year  aXter  ha 
had  Eeltlod  iii  tho  towu.  Hy  own  friends  h^  been  lunong  tho 
bitterest  opponents  of  any  proposal  to  viait  tho  captain  and  liia 
daughtcTB,  only  twelve  monUis  before  ;  and  now  he  won  even  ad- 
mitted in  the  tabooed  hours  before  twelve.  True,  it  was  to  dia- 
cover  the  cauae  of  a  amoking  chimney,  before  tho  fire  was  lighted  ; 
but  Etill  Captain  Browit  walked  upstairs,  nothing  daunted,  spoke 
in  a  voice  too  large  for  the  room,  and  joked  quite  in  the  way  of  & 
tame  man  about  the  house.  He  had  been  blind  to  nil  the  Hinall 
alights,  and  omissiona  of  trivial  cerenioniea,  with  which  he  had 
been  received.  He  had  been  friendly,  though  the  Cranford  ladies 
had  been  cool ;  he  had  answered  small  Harcastic  complimenta  in 
good  faith  ;  and  with  his  manly  frankness  had  overpowered  all  the 
ahrinking  wliich  met  him  as  a  man  who  was  not  ashamed  to  bo 
poor.  And,  at  last,  his  excellent  maacuUue  comjuon  aense,  and 
his  facility  in  devising  expedients  to  overcome  domestic  dilenunas, 
liad  gained  him  nn  extraordinary  place  as  authority  among  tho 
Cranford  ladies.  He  himself  went  on  in  his  courae,  aa  unaware  of 
his  popularity  as  he  had  been  of  the  reverse  ;  and  I  am  sure  he 
was  startled  one  day  when  he  found  his  advice  bo  highly  eatcemed 
as  to  make  some  counsel  which  he  hod  given  in  jest  to  be  taken  in 
sober,  serious  earnest. 

It  wsa  on  tliia  subject ;  An  old  lady  had  an  Aldemey  cow, 
which  ahe  looked  upon  as  a  daughter.  Tou  could  not  pay  tho 
abort  quarter-of-an-hour  call  without  being  told  of  tho  wonderful 
milk  or  wonderful  intelligence  of  this  aiiima!.  The  whole  town 
knew  and  kindly  regarded  Miaa  Betsy  Barker's  Aldemey  j  there- 
fore great  woa  the  sympathy  and  regret  when,  in  an  unguarded 
luoment,  the  poor  cow  tumbled  into  a  lime-pit.  She  moaned  an 
loudly  that  she  was  soon  heard  and  rescued  ;  but  meanwhile  tlie 
poor  beast  had  loat  most  of  her  hair,  and  came  out  looking  naked, 
cold,  and  miserable,  in  a  bare  akin.  Everybody  pitied  the  animal, 
though  a  few  could  not  restrain  their  smiles  at  her  droll  appearance. 
Misa  Betsy  Barker  absolutely  cried  with  sorrow  and  dismay ;  and  it 
was  said  she  thought  of  trying  a  bath  of  oil.  This  remedy,  perhaps, 
was  recommended  by  some  one  of  the  number  whose  advice  she 
asked  ;  but  the  proposal,  if  ever  it  was  made,  was  knocked  on  tho 
headbyOaptain  Brown's  decided  "Get  her  a  flannel  waistcoat  and 
Qannel  drawers,  ma'am,  if  you  wish  to  keep  her  alive.  But  my 
advice  is,  kill  the  poor  creature  at  once." 

Miss  Betsy  Barker  dried  her  eyes,  and  thanked  the  Captain 
heartily  ;  she  aet  to  work,  and  by-and-by  all  the  town  turned  out 
to  see  the  Aldemey  meekly  going  to  her  pasture,  clad  in  dark  grey 
flannel.  I  have  watched  her  myself  many  a  time.  Do  yow  ever 
aoo  cows  dressed  in  grey  flannel  in  London  I 

Captain  Drown  had  taken  a  small  house  on  tho  outskirta  of  th« 
town,  where  he  lived  with  hto  two  daughtora.     He  must  have  been 

Xarda  of  aixty  at  Uie  time  of  the  flrat  visit  I  paid  to  Cranforit 
:  I  had  left  it  as  a  reaidonce.    But  ho  hod  a  vrirj,  ffdl-tr^r*  -  ' 
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Ggnre,  a  stiff  nilitiuy  tlirow-back  of  lus  hetul,  and  ■ 
step,  which  mada  hia  appear  much  younger  than  he  was. 
_  .  .  i  daughter  looked  almost  as  old  as  himself,  and  betrayed 
i  fitct  that  hia  real  was  mora  than  his  apparent  age.  Miss 
n  must  have  been  forty  ;  she  had  a.  sicltly,  pained,  carenom 
oaioii  on  her  face,  and  loolned  as  if  the  gaiety  of  youth  had 
'\g  faded  out  of  sight.  Even  when  young  she  must  have  been 
in  and  hard-featured.  Miss  Jessie  firowu  was  ten  years  younger 
m  her  HiBter,  and  twenty  shades  prettier.  Her  face  was  round 
!  dimpled.  Miss  Jenkyns  once  said,  in  a  passion  against  Captain 
toim  (the  causa  of  which  I  will  tell  you  presently),  "  that  she 
konght  it  was  time  for  Miaa  Jessie  to  leave  olF  her  dimples,  and 
'"^ways  tobe  tryine  to  look  like  a  cliild."  It  was  true  there 
i  something  child-like  in  her  face  ;  and  there  will  be,  1  think, 
she  dies,  though  she  should  live  to  a  liundred.  Her  eyes  were 
mindering  eyes,  looking  straight  at  you  ;  her  hobo  was 
ind  Bllub,  and  her  lips  were  red  and  dewy  ;  she  wore  her 
n  little  rows  of  culls,  which  heightened  this  appearance. 
io  not  know  whether  slie  was  pretty  or  not ;  but  I  liked  her  face, 
id  80  did  everybody,  and  I  do  not  think  she  could  help  her 
iinples.  She  had  sometliing  of  her  father's  jauntineas  of  gait  and 
lumer  ;  and  any  female  observer  might  detect  a  sUght  differcnco 
I  the  attire  of  the  two  sisters — that  of  Miss  Jessie  being  about 
ro  pounds  per  annum  more  eipeasive  than  Miss  Brown's.  Two 
ounda  was  a  lai^o  sum  in  Captain  Brown's  annual  diabnraements. 
Such  was  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  Brown  family 
hen  I  first  saw  tliem  all  together  in  Cranford  church,  The  captain 
had  met  before^on  the  occasion  of  the  smoky  chimney,  which  he 
kd  cored  by  Eoms  simple  alteration  in  the  hue.  In  church,  he 
Hd  hia  double  eye-glass  to  bis  eyes  during  the  Morning  Hyuin, 
1  then  lifted  up  his  head  erect  and  song  out  loud  and  joyfully. 
J  made  tlie  responses  louder  than  tlie  clerk — au  old  man  with  a 
j)ing  feeble  voice,  who,  I  tliink,  felt  aggrieved  at  the  captain's 
WOrouB  baas,  and  quavered  higher  and  higher  in  consequence. 

On  coming  out  of  church,  the  brisk  captain  paid  the  most  gid- 
nt  attention  to  his  two  daughters.  He  nodded  and  smiled  to  hia 
tquaintances ;  but  he  shook  hands  with  none  until  he  had  helped 
Bss  Brown  to  unfurl  her  umbrella,  liud  relieved  her  of  her  prayer- 
Dok,  and  had  waited  patiently  till  she,  with  trembling  nervous 
Uids,  had  taken  up  her  gown  to  walk  through  the  wet  roads. 
I  wondered  what  the  Cranford  ladies  did  with  Captain  Brown  at 
eir  parties.  Vfo  had  often  rejoiced,  in  former  days,  that  there 
IS  no  gentleman  to  be  attended  to,  and  to  find  conversation  for, 
the  card-parties.  We  luid  congratulated  ourselves  upon  the 
gnecs  of  the  evenings  ;  nnd,  in  our  love  for  gentility,  and  dis- 
e  oi  mankind,  we  had  almost  persuaded  ourselves  that  to  be  a 
iwas  to  bo  "vulgar;"  so  ibat  when  I  found  my  friend  and 
teas.  Hiss  Jenkyns,  was  going  to  have  a  pai*^  in  roy  honour, 
l«l»tOaplaiii  and  tlio  Misa  Browns  were  invited,  I  wondered 
Ajgfat  would  be  tho  course  of  the  everung,    C  wiA»to\tni,  ■si^.h. 


green-baLse  tops,  wero  set  out  hy  day-light,  just  u  usual ;  it  vta 
the  third  week  in  Novemher,  bo  ths  ereninga  cloaod  in  about  four. 
CEindles,  and  dean  packs  of  carda  were  arnmgod  on  each  tablu.  The 
fire  was  made  up ;  the  neat  maid-Bervant  had  received  her  hat 
directions ;  and  Wiero  we  stood,  dressed  in  our  beat,  each  with  a 
caudle-lighter  in  our  houda,  ready  to  dnrt  at  the  candlea  as  soon  aa 
tlie  first  knock  oamo.  Partiiis  in  Cranford  were  solemn  festivities, 
making  the  ladies  feel  gravely  elated  ss  they  sal  tugother  in  thair 
best  dresses.  Am  soon  as  three  had  arrived,  we  sat  down  to  "  Pre- 
ference," I  being  the  unlucky  fourth.  The  nest  four  comets  were 
put  down  immediately  to  another  table  ;  and  presently  the  tea- 
traya,  which  I  had  seen  set  out  in  the  store-ruom  ns  I  passed  in  the 
morning,  were  placed  each  on  the  middle  of  a  cord-table.  The 
china  was  delicate  egg-sliell ;  tlie  old-fashioned  silver  glittered  with 
polishing ;  but  the  eatables  were  of  the  slightest  deEcriptioii.  While 
tiie  trays  were  yet  on  the  tables,  Captain  and  the  IMiss  Browns  came 
in ;  and  I  could  see  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  captain  was  n 
favourite  with  bU  the  ladies  present.  Eiillled  brows  were  smoothed, 
sharp  voices  lowered  at  his  approach.  Miss  Srown  looked  ill,  and 
depressed  ahuost  to  gloom.  Miss  Jessie  smiled  as  usual,  and  seemed 
nearly  oa  popular  as  her  father.  Ho  immediately  and  quietly  bb- 
Bumed  the  man's  place  in  the  room  ;  attended  to  every  one's  wants, 
lessened  the  pretty  maid-servant's  labour  by  waiting  on  empty  cups 
and  bread-and-butterlesa  ladies  ;  and  yet  did  it  all  in  so  easy  and 
dignified  a  manner,  and  so  much  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  coiirHe 
for  the  strong  to  attend  to  the  weak,  that  he  was  a  true  man  through- 
out. He  played  for  three-penny  points  with  as  grave  an  interest 
as  if  tlioy  hod  been  pounds  ;  and  yet,  in  all  his  attention  to  strangers, 
he  had  an  eye  on  his  suffering  daughter — for  suffering  I  was  sure 
she  was,  though  to  many  eyes  she  might  only  appear  to  be  irritable. 
Miss  Jessie  could  not  play  cards  :  but  she  talked  to  the  sitters-out, 
who,  before  her  coming,  had  been  rather  inclined  to  be  cross.  She 
Bang,  too,  to  an  old  oracked  piano,  which  I  think  had  been  a,  spinnot 
in  its  youth.  Miaa  Jessie  sang  "Jock  of  Eazeldean"  a  little  out 
of  tune  ;  but  we  were  none  of  us  musical,  though  Miss  Jenkyna 
beat  time,  out  of  time,  by  way  of  appearing  to  be  so. 

It  was  very  good  of  Miss  Jenkyns  to  do  this ;  for  I  had  seen  that, 
a  little  before,  she  had  been  n  good  deal  annoyed  by  Aliss  Jessie 
Brown's  unguarded  admission  (d  propoa  of  Shetland  wool)  that  she 
had  an  uncle,  her  mother's  brother,  who  was  a  sho^lceeper  in  Edin- 
burgh. Miss  Jenkyns  tried  to  drown  this  confea-ion  by  a  tenible 
cough — for  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  si,  -ing  at  tlie  cord- 
table  nearest  Miss  Jessie,  »nd  wluit  would  e!io  say  or  think  if  ahu 
found  out  she  was  in  the  same  room  with  a  shopkeeper's  niece ! 
But  Miss  Jessie  Brown  (who  Lad  no  tact,  as  wo  all  agreed  the  nert 
morning)  would  repeat  the  information,  and  aasure  Hiss  Pole  she 
oould  easily  get  her  the  identical  Shetland  wool  required,  "through 
my  nncle,  who  has  the  best  assortment  of  Shetland  goods  of  any  ooft 
ja-Editjbro'."  It  was  to  take  the  taste  of  this  out  of  our  moutlw, 
^adtbo  aonnd  of  tliis  out  of  cur  oars,  ttm-fMifa  JenVynaijiYo^osed 
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0  ;  SO  1  Bay  again,  it  was  veiy  good  of  lici'  tu  beat  tinio  to  tlia 
long. 

Wlion  tlie  trays  re-appcai'cil  witli  Liscuits  and  wine,  punctually 
■t  a  qunrter  to  iiiiie,  ihere  wa«  conversation,  compiLriiig  of  cards, 
■ad  talking  over  tricks ;  tut  liy-aad-by  Captaia  Bi-own  sported  a 
at  of  literature. 

"Have  yon  seen  any  numbers  of  'The  Pickivick  Papers!'" 
■aid  be.     (They  were  then  publishing  in  parts.)    "Capitol  thing!" 

How  Miss  Jeukyna  was  daughter  of  a  deceased  rector  of 
Cranford  ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  a  number  of  manuscript  scrmona, 
And  A  pretty  good  library  of  divinity,  considered  herself  literary, 
■nd  looked  upon  any  conversation  about  books  as  a  challenge  to 
her.  Bo  she  answered  and  said,  "  Yob,  she  had  seen  thom ;  indeed, 
'lo  might  say  she  had  read  them." 

"  And  -what  do  you  think  of  them  1 "  exclaimed  Captaia  Brown. 
Aren't  they  tnmoualy  good  ?  " 

So  urged.  Miss  Jenkyna  could  not  but  spcitk. 

"  I  must  say,  I  don't  think  they  are  hj  any  means  equal  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  Still,  perhaps,  the  author  is  young.  Lot  liim  peraevoro, 
md  who  knows  what  he  may  become  if  he  will  take  the  great 
Doctor  for  his  model.''  This  was  evidently  too  much  for  Captain 
Brown  to  take*  placidly  ;  and  I  saw  the  words  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  before  Miss  Jenkyna  had  finished  her  sentence. 

"It  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing,  my  dear  madam,"  ho  began. 
I  am  quite  aware  of  that,"  returned  slie.  "And  I  make 
allowances,  Captain  Brown." 

"  Just  allow  me  to  read  you  a  acane  out  of  this  month's  num- 
'  pleaded  he.  "  I  had  it  only  this  morning,  and  I  don't  think 
the  company  can  have  read  it  yet." 

"As  yon  please,"  said  she,  settling  herself  with  an  air  of  reaig- 
aation.  He  read  the  account  of  the  "swany"  which  Sam  Weller 
save  at  Bath.  Some  of  ua  laughed  hearisly,  I  did  not  dare, 
BecaoBo  I  was  staying  in  the  bouse.  Miss  Jejikyns  sat  in  patient 
gravity.  When  it  was  ended,  she  turned  to  me.  and  said,  with 
mild  digni^, 

"Fetch  me  'RaESelos,'  my  dear,  out  of  the  book-room." 

When  I  brought  it  to  her,  she  turned  to  Captain  Brown  : 

"  Kow  allow  me  to  read  you  a  scene,  and  then  the  present  oom- 
ny  can  jndge  between  your  favourite,  Mr.  Boz,  andft.  Johnson.'' 

She  read  ono  of  the  conversations  between  Eaasolaa  and  Imlac, 

A  high-pitched  majeatio  voice  ;  and  when  she  had  ended,  she 
d,  "  I  imagine  I  am  now  justihed  in  my  preference  of  Dr.  John- 
^^_  I  as  a  writer  of  fiction."  The  captain  screwed  his  fips  up,  and 
inumned  on  the  table,  but  he  did  not  speak.  She  thought  slie 
rould  give  a  finishing  blow  or  two. 

"  I  consider  it  vulgar,  and  below  the  dignity  of  Uterature,  to 
piblisb  in  numbers." 

"How  was  the  'Rambler'  pubhshod,  ma'am  ?"  asked  Oaptain 
bnnm,  ins  low  voice,  which  I  think  Misa  JenkyoE  cou\i\.  TViA.\tKS« 
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"Dr.  Julinson'a  style  is  a  model  for  young  begiiiiiers,  Mj 
FiLthor  recommended  it  to  me  when  I  began  to  write  letters — 1 
have  formed  my  own  atylo  upon  it ;  I  recommend  it  to  your 
laTOurite." 

"I  should  be  very  sorry  for  liim  to  eicliango  liia  stylo  for  any 
such  pompons  writing,"  said  Captain  Brown. 

Mias  Jenkyna  felt  this  as  a  personal  affront,  in  a  way  of  which 
the  captain  had  not  dreamed.  Epistolary  writing  she  and  her 
Friends  considered  as  her  forte.  Many  a  copy  of  many  a  letter  have 
I  seen  written  and  corrected  on  the  slate,  before  she  "  seized  the 
half-hour  Just  previous  to  post-time  to  assure  "  her  friends  of  this 
or  of  that  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  was,  as  she  said,  her  model  in  these 
compositions.  She  drew  herself  up  with  dignity,  and  only  rephed 
to  Captain  Brown's  last  remark  by  saying,  with  marked  emphasis 
on  every  syllable,  "  I  prefer  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Boz." 

It  is  said — I  won't  vouch  for  the  fact — that  Captain  Brown  was 
heard  to  say,  sotio  voce,  "  D — n  Dr.  Johnson  ! "  If  ho  did,  lie  was 
penitent  afterwards,  as  he  showed  by  going  to  stand  near  Sliss 
Jenkyns's  arm-chair,  and  endeavouring  to  beguile  her  into  con- 
versation on  some  more  pleasing  subject.  But  she  was  inesorable. 
The  next  day  she  nmde  the  remark  I  have  mentioned  about  Miss 
Jeiisie's  dimples, 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE     CAPTAIN. 


It  was  impossible  to  live  a  month  at  Cranford  and  not  know  the 
doily  habits  of  each  resident ;  and  long  before  my  visit  was  ended 
1  knew  much  ooncaming  the  whole  Brown  trio.  There  was  nothing 
new  to  bo  discovered  respecting  their  poverty  j  for  they  had  spoken 
simply  and  openly  about  that  from  the  very  first.  They  made  no 
mystery  of  the  necessity  for  their  being  economical.  AU  that  re- 
mained to  be  discovered  was  the  captain's  infinite  kindness  of 
heart,  and  the  various  modes  in  wliich,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
Ju3  manifested  it.  Some  little  anecdotes  wore  talked  about  for 
some  time  after  they  occurred.  As  we  did  not  read  much,  and  as 
aU  the  ladies  were  pretty  well  suited  with  servants,  thero  was  a 
dearth  of  subjects  fur  conversation.  We  therefore  discussed  the 
circumstance  of  the  captain  taking  a  poor  old  woman's  dinner  out 
of  her  hands  one  very  slippery  Sunday,  Ho  had  met  lier  re- 
turning from  the  bakehouse  as  he  came  from  duirch,  and  noticed 
her  jirecarioTia  footing  ;  and,  with  the  grave  dignity  with  wliich  he 
did  everything,  he  relieved  Jier  of  her  bui'dcn,  and  steered  along 
the  street  by  her  side,  carrying  her  baked  mutton  and  jtotatnes 
■ofely  home.  This  was  thought  very  eccentric  :  and  it  was  tatlier 
«*pected  that  he  would  pay  a  round  of  calls,  on  the  Monday 
wnuiigr   to  explain  and    apologise   to   the  Cranford    sense  ^^ 


-.  bit  he  did  no  sticli  thing  ;  and  then  it  waa  decided  lliat 
BabAioed,  and  was  keeping  out  of  sight.  In  a  kindly  pity 
.,  WQ  b^an  to  Bay,  "  After  all,  the  Sunday  morning's  oo- 
s  eliowed  great  gooduess  of  hcurt,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
riuHiId.  be  comforted  on  liis  next  apjieanuica  amongst  ub  ;  but, 
be  came  down  upon  us,  untouched  by  any  gense  of  sliaiiie, 
iking  load  and  bara  as  ever,  his  head  tlirown  book,  his  wia  lui 
n^  and  well-curled  as  usual ,  and  we  were  obliged  to  conaudo 
]ud  forgotten  all  about  Sunday. 

Miss  Pole  and  Miss  Jeasie  Brown  had  set  up  a  kind  of  Intimaey 
the  Btreagth  of  tho  Shetland  wool  and  the  now  knitting  stituho* ; 
itlUippened  that  when  I  went  to  visit  MisH  Pole  I  saw  more  of 
i  Browns  than  I  had  done  while  staying  with  Miss  Jciikynn, 
u  bad  never  got  over  what  she  called  Captain  Drown's  dis- 
m|png  remarks  upon  Dr.  Johnson  a.i  a  writer  of  light  aud 
^^«eabla  fiction.  I  found  that  Miss  Brown  was  BeriousTy  ill  of 
le  lingering,  incurable  complaint,  the  pain  occasioned  by  whieli 
*  the  uneasy  espresaiou  to  her  face  that  I  had  taken  for  un- 
tjgsted  crossness.  Cross,  too,  she  yraa  at  times,  when  the  nervoim 
ritability  occasioned  by  her  disease  became  past  endurance.  Mia* 
*e  bore  with  lier  at  these  times,  even  more  patiently  tliaii  ahu 
rith  the  bitter  self-upbraidings  by  which  they  were  invariably 
..ieded.  Miss  Brown  used  to  accuse  herself,  not  merely  ot 
Uty  and  irritable  temper,  but  also  of  being  the  cause  why  her 
ther  and  sister  were  obliged  to  pinch,  in  order  to  allow  her  tho 
lall  luxuries  which  were  necessorios  in  her  condition.  She  woiilil 
fain  have  made  socriBcoa,  for  them  and  have  lightened  their 
ren,  that  the  original  generosity  of  her  disposition  added  acerbity 
her  temper.  All  this  was  bomo  by  Miss  Jessie  and'  bor  father 
,tb  more  than  placidity — with  absolute  tenderness.  I  forgava 
iiss  Jessie  her  singing  out  of  tnno,  and  her  juvenility  of  dress, 
MU  I  saw  her  at  home.  I  came  to  perceive  that  Captain  Urown's 
trk  Brutus  wig  and  padded  coat  (alas  j  too  often  threadbare)  weru 
of  the  military  sm.'Vrtnass  of  liis  youth,  which  he  now 
nsciously.  Be  was  a  man  of  infinite  resources,  gained 
his  barrack  experience.  As  he  confessed,  no  one  could  black 
s  boots  to  please  him,  eioopt  himself :  but,  indeed,  ho  wiia  not 
ove  saving  the  little  maid-servant's  labours  in  every  way^ — 
lowing,  moat  likely,  that  liia  daughter's  illness  made  the  phice  a 

He  endeavoured  to  make  peace  with  Miss  Jenkyns,  soon  after 
e  memorable  dispute  I  have  named,  by  a  present  of  a  wooden 
e-abovel  (his  own  making),  having  hoard  her  say  how  much  tho 
iMing  of  an  iron  one  aimoyed  lier.  She  received  tho  prcscut 
itb  cool  gratitude,  and  thanked  him  formally.  When  he  waa 
me,  she  badi.*  inu  [lut  it  away  in  the  lumber-room  ;  feeling,  pro* 
biy,  that  no  present  from  a  man  who  preferred  Mr.  Boz  to  Dr. 
vluiBon  could  be  less  janin^;  than  an  iron  gre-ahovel. 
Saeb  was  the  state  of  things  when  I  left  Cranford  and  went  to 
~"       I  had,  howevLT,  several  correspondent B  who  kept  me 
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aufait  as  to  tha  procoedings  ot  the  dear  little  town.  There  was 
Miss  Pole,  wh.0  was  becoming  as  much  absoibed  in  crochet  aa  sha 
had  boon  once  in  knitting,  and  the  burdoa  of  whose  letter  was 
Bomething  like,  "  But  don't  you  forget  the  white  worsted  at 
Flint's "  of  the  old  song ;  for  at  the  ead  of  ovary  sentence  of 
news  came  a  fresh  direction  as  to  some  crochet  commiemon  which  I 
was  to  execute  for  her.  Miss  MatOda  Jenkyns  (who  did  not  mind 
heing  called  Miss  Matty  when  Miss  Jenkyos  was  not  by)  wrote 
nice,  kind,  rambling  letters,  now  and  then  venturing  into  an  opinion 
of  her  own  ;  but  suddenly  pullit^  herself  up,  and  either  begging 
me  not  to  name  what  she  had  said,  as  Deborah  thought  differently, 
and  t?w  knew,  or  else  putting  in  a  postscript  to  the  effect  that, 
since  writing  the  aboye,  she  had  been  talking  over  the  subject  with 
Deborali,  and  was  quite  convinced  that,  &o. — (here  probably  fol- 
lowed a  recantation  ot  every  opinion  she  had  given  in  the  letter). 
Then  came  Miss  Jenkyns— Deborah,  aa  she  liked  Miss  Matty  to 
call  her,  her  father  having  once  said  that  the  Hebrew  name  ought 
to  be  BO  pronounced.  I  secretly  think  she  took  the  Hebrew 
lirophotess  for  a  model  in  cliaracter ;  and,  indeed,  she  was  not 
unlike  the  stem  prophetess  in  some  waysj  making  allowance,  of 
course,  for  modern  customs  and  difference  ui  dress.  Mis8  Jenkyns 
wore  a  cravat,  and  a  little  bonnot  like  a  jockey-cap,  and  altogether 
had  the  appearance  of  a  strong-minded  woman  ;  although  ahe 
would  have  despised  the  modem  idea  of  women  being  equal  to 
men.  Equal,  indeed!  she  knew  they  were  superior.  But  to  re- 
turn to  her  letters.  Everything  in  them  was  stately  and  grand, 
like  herself.  I  have  been  lookmg  them  over  (dear  Bliss  Jenkyns, 
how  I  honoured  her !),  and  I  will  give  an  extract,  more  osj>ccially 
because  it  relates  to  our  friend  Captain  Brown  ; — 

"The  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamiesonhasonlyjust  quitted  me  ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  she  conununicatod  to  me  the  int-elli- 
gence  that  she  liad  yesterday  received  a  call  from  her  revered 
husband's  quondam  friend.  Lord  Mauleverer.  You  will  not  easily 
conjecture  what  brought  his  lordship  within  the  preoincfa  of  our 
little  town.  It  was  to  see  Captain  Brown,  with  whom,  it  appears, 
his  lordship  was  acquainted  in  tlie  '  plumed  wars,'  aud  who  liad  the 
pri\'ilego  of  averting  destruction  from  liis  lordsliip's  head,  when 
some  great  peril  was  impending  over  it,  off  the  misnomerod  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Tou  know  our  friend  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son's  deficiency  in  the  spirit  of  innocent  curiosity  ;  and  yoii  will 
therefore  not  be  so  much  surprised  when  I  tell  you  she  was  quite 
unable  todiaclose  to  me  the  exact  DRtore  of  the  peril  in  question. 
I  was  anxious,  I  confess,  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  Captain 
Brown,  with  Ilia  limited  establishment,  could  receive  bo  distiu- 
guLshed  a  guest ;  and  I  diacoverod  that  liia  lordsliip  retired  to  rest, 
and,  let  us  hope,  to  refreshing  slumbers,  at  the  Angel  Hotel ;  but 
shared  the  Brunonian  meala  duiing  the  two  days  tliat  he  honoured 
Cranford  with  his  august  presence.  M13.  Johnson,  our  civil 
Itutcher'a  wife,  informs  me  that  Miss  Jessie  purchased  a,  leg  oi 
'"  *     but,  besides  Urn,  I  can  heat  ol  no  ^te^jaration  what«va    ' 
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^1  giva  a  atkitable  r^e^i^oii  bi  ho  diatinguushed  a  yisitor.  Frrliapa  ^^| 
V  they  ent«irtauie<l  liim  with  '  the  feast  of  reason  and  ijie  &ow  of  ^^t 
^    K)ul;'  and  to  us.  who  ara  acauainted  with  Caotain  Brown's  Bad 


K)ul;'  and  to  us,  who  ara  acquainted  with  Captain  Brown's  sad 
WHit  of  relish  for  '  the  pure  wells  of  English  undefiJ  )d,'  it  may  bo 
matter  for  congratuhition  that  lie  has  had  the  opportunity  of  ini- 
proring  his  taste  by  holding  converse  with  an  elegant  and  refined 
member  of  the  Britiah  aristocracy.  But  from  some  mundane 
fiulinga  who  is  altogether  free  I " 

lEss  Pole  and  Miss  Matty  wrote  to  me  by  the  samo  post.  8uoh 
.1  piece  of  news  as  Lord  Manleverer'a  visit  was  not  to  be  lost  on  the 
Onuiford  letter-writera  :  tltey  made  the  most  of  it.  Miss  Matty 
humbly  apologised  for  writing  at  the  same  time  as  her  sister,  who 
was  so  mnoh  more  capable  than  she  to  describe  the  honour  done  to 
Cianf  ord ;  hut,  in  spite  of  a  little  bod  spelling,  Miss  Hatty's  account 
gave  me  the  best  idea  of  the  commotion  ocoaaioned  by  hia  lordship's 
risit,  after  it  had  occurred ;  for,  escept  tlie  people  at  the  Angei,  tho 
Srowns,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  and  a  little  lad  hia  lordship  had  sworn  at 
for  driving  a  dirty  hoop  against  tho  aristocratic  lega,  I  could  not 
hear  of  any  one  with  whom  hia  lordship  had  held  conversation. 

My  nest  visit  to  Cranford  was  in  the  summer.  There  had  been 
neither  births,  deaths,  nor  marriages  since  I  was  there  laat.  Every- 
body lived  in  the  same  house,  and  wore  pretty  nearly  the  same  well- 
nreaerred,  old-fashioned  clothes.  Tlie  greatest  event  was,  tliat 
Miss  JenkynBes  had  purchased  a  new  carpet  for  the  drawing-room. 
Oh  the  busy  work  Misa  Matty  and  I  had  in  chasing  the  simbeams, 
as  they  fell  in  an  afternoon  right  down  on  this  carpet  through  the 
blindleas  window  1  Wo  spread  newapapors  over  tho  places,  and  sat 
down  to  our  book  or  our  work;  and,  lo!  ina  quarter  of  anhour  the  atin 
had  moved,  and  waa  blazing  away  on  a  freah  spot ;  and  down  again 
we  went  on  our  knees  to  alter  the  position  of  Uie  newspapers.  We 
were  very  busy,  too,  one  whole  morning,  before  Miss  Jenkyns  gave 
her  party,  in  following  her  directions,  and  in  cutting  out  and  stitch- 
ing together  pieces  of  newspaper  so  as  to  form  little  paths  to  every 
chair  set  for  the  expected  visitors,  lest  their  shoes  might  dirty  or 
idefile  the  purity  of  the  cai-pet.  Do  you  make  paper  paths  for  every 
guest  to  walk  upon  in  London  1 

Captain  Brown  and  Miss  Jenkyns  were  not  very  cordial  to  each 
Other.  Theliteratydispute,  of  which  I  had  seen  tho  beginning,  was 
.ft  "  raw,"  the  slightest  touch  on  which  made  them  wince.  It  waa 
de  only  difierence  of  opinion  they  had  over  had ;  but  that  diSerence 
"ina  enough.  Misa  Jcnkyna  could  not  refrain  from  talking  at 
Captain  Broivn  ;  and,  though  ho  did  not  reply,  he  dnmsmed  with 
his  fingers,  whicli  action  she  felt.and  resented  as  very  disparaging  to 

.  Jcmnson.     He  was  rather  ostentatious  in  his  preference  of  the 

" '  igB  of  Mr.  Boz  ;  would  walk  through  the  streets  so  absorbed  ii 

, that  ho  all  but  ran  against  Miss  Jenkyns  j  and  though  hii 

Aologies  were  earnest  and  aincere,  and  though  he  did  not,  in  fact, 
do  mora  than  startle  her  and  himself,  she  ovmed  to  ihq  6^\taa. 
Im  had  iaux^edber  down,  if  lie  had  only  'Vteen  TeaiiUx%  & 
j_f_  -J-7.-J     *         Thepota:,  bravg  captain'.  \i6'VooVe4o\5sa, 
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aiid  mora  worn,  and  liis  clothca  were 
Beamed  as  bright  and  clieerful  ai 
daugliter'a  health, 

"  She  BufTeraa  great  deal,  and  she  must  suffer  more ;  we  do  what 
we  can  to  alleviate  her  paiu ; — God'a  ivill  be  done !  "  Ho  took  off 
his  hat  at  these  last  wonis.  I  found,  from  Alias  Matty,  that  every* 
thing  had  been  done,  in  fact.  A  medical  man,  of  high  repute  m 
thatcountiyneighbourhood,  had  been  sent  for,  and  every  in  junction 
he  had  given  was  attended,  to,  i-egardless  of  expense.  Miss  Matty 
was  Bure  they  deuied  themselvea  many  things  iu  order  to  make  the 
invaUd  comfortable ;  but  they  never  spoke  about  it;  andoa  forMias 
Jessie! — "1  really  think  she's  on  angel,"  said  poor  Miss  MaW.y, 
quite  overcome.  "  To  see  her  way  of  bearing  with  Miss  Bromi's 
crossness,  and  the  bright  face  she  puts  on  aftershe's  been  sittingup 
a  whole  night  and  scolded  above  half  of  it,  is  quite  beautiful.  Yet 
she  looks  as  neat  and  aa  ready  to  welcome  the  captain  at  breakfa^ 
time  as  if  she  had  beea  asleep  in  the  Queen's  bed  all  night.  My 
dear  !  yon  could  never  laugh  at  lier  pvim  little  curls  or  her  pink 
bowa  again  if  you  saw  her  aa  I  have  done."  I  could  only  feel  very 
penitent,  and  greet  Miss  Jessie  with  double  respect  when  I  met  hvc 
next.  She  looked  faded  and  pinched;  and  her  Lips  began  to  quiver, 
as  if  she  was  very  weak,  wlien  she  spoke  of  her  sister.  But  sho 
brightened,  and  sent  back  the  tears  that  were  glittering  in  her  pretty 
eyes,  as  she  said  ; 

"But,  to  be  sure,  what  atownCranford  is  tor  kindness!  I  don't 
iupposo  any  one  has  a  better  dinner  than  usual  cooked  but  the  best 
part  of  all  cornea  in  a  little  covered  basin  for  my  sister.  The  poor 
people  will  leave  their  earhest  vegetables  at  our  door  for  hei.  "riiey 
speak  short  and  gruff,  aa  if  tiiey  wore  ashamed  of  it ;  but  I  am  sure 
it  often  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  their  thoughtfulness."  The  tears 
now  came  back  and  overflowed ;  but  after  a  minute  or  two  she  bi'can 
to  scold  herself,  and  ended  by  going  away  the  same  uheerfid  Miss 
Jessie  aa  ever. 

"  But  why  does  not  tliis  Lord  Maulovorer  do  somotliing  for  the 
man  who  saved  his  life  1 "  said  I. 

"Why,  you  see,  unless  Captain  Brown  has  some  renaon  forit,  he 
never  speaks  about  being  poor  ;  and  he  walked  along  by  liis  lordship 
looking  as  happy  and  cheerful  as  a  prince  ;  &nd  as  they  never  called 
attention  to  tlieir  dinner  by  apologies,  and  as  Mas  Brown  was  better 
that  day,  and  all  seemed  bright,  I  daresay  his  lordship  never  knew 
how  much  care  there  was  in  the  background.  He  did  send  gomo  iti 
the  winter  pretty  often,  but  now  he  is  gone  abroad," 

I  had  often  occasion  to  notice  the  use  that  was  made  of  fing- 
menls  and  small  opportunities  in  Cranford  ;  the  rose-leaves  that 
were  gathered  ere  they  fell  to  make  into  a  pot-pourri  for  some  ono 
who  had  no  garden  ;  the  Uttle  bundles  of  lavendec-flowen  sent  to 
itrew  the  drawers  of  some  town-dweller,  or  to  bum  in  the  chamber 
of  some  invalid.  Things  that  many  would  despise,  and  action! 
trhioh  it  BBemed  scarcely  worth  while  to  perform,  were  all  attended 
B  Cnutlord.     Miss  Jcnkyns  atiitik  mi  a^pVo  WW  o\  «\a\es,  W^^ 
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ted  and  emell  plensantly  in  Misa  Brown's  Toom  ;  and  aa  she  put 
cmIi  clove  ab-e  uttered  a  Johnsonian  ecntence.  Indeed,  she 
rer  ooold  tbink  of  the  Browns  without  talking  Johnson  ;  nnd,  aa 
7  were  seldom  absent  from  her  thoughts  just  then,  I  be&rd  many 
alting,  tbree-piled  sentence, 

Captun  Brovm  called  one  day  to  thanl:  Miss  Jenkjns  for  many 
Hit  kindnesses,  whicli  I  did  not  knonr  until  then  that  she  liad 
STcd.  He  had  suddeiJy  hecome  tike  an  old  man  ;  hi«  ilecD 
voice  bad  a,  quaTering  ia  it,  his  eyes  looked  dim,  and  tbtt 
on  bis  face  were  deep.  Ho  did  not— conld  not — apeak  cheer- 
■  of  his  daughtei-'a  state,  but  he  talked  with  manly,  pious  resiy- 
m,  and  not  much.  Twice  OTet  he  said,  "What  Jessie  has 
ito  UB,  God  only  knows  I"  and  after  tlio  second  time,  he  got 
^lustily,  shook  hands  all  round  witliout  speaking,  and  left  the 

That  afternoon  we  perceived  little  groups  in  the  street,  nil 
lening  with  faces  aghast  to  some  talc  or  other-  Miss  Jenkyns 
nodered  what  could  be  the  matter  for  some  titne  before  she  took 
fte  undignified  step  of  sending  Jenny  out  to  inquire. 

Jenny  came  back  with  a  white  face  of  terror.  '*  Oh,  ma'am  I 
A,  Hiss  Jenkyns,  ma'am  !  Captain  Brown  is  killed  by  them  nasty 
Qoel  lulroads  ! "  and  she  burst  into  tears.  She,  along  with  many 
■»,  had  experienced  the  poor  Captain's  kindness. 
How? — where — where  J  Good  God!  Jenny,  don't  waste 
in  crying,  but  tell  us  something."  Miss  Matty  rushed  out 
mto  the  street  at  once,  and  collared  the  man  who  was  tolling  the  tale. 
"Come  in — come  to  my  sister  nt  once,— Miss  Jenkyns,  tlie 
PBolor's  daughter.  Oh,  man,  man  ! — say  it  is  not  true,"  she  cried, 
U  she  brought  the  afiiighted  caiter,  sleeking  down  his  hair,  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  stood  wiUi  his  wet  boots  on  the  new 
caipet,  and  no  oi^e  regarded  it. 

"  Please,  mum,  it  is  true.  I  seed  it  myself,"  and  he  shuddered 
at  the  recollection.  "  The  Captain  was  a-reading  some  new  book 
u  he  wu  deep  in,  a-waiting  for  the  down  train  ;  and  there  was  u 
hltle  loss  aa  wanted  to  come  to  its  mammy,  and  gave  it's  eiater  the 
■lip,  and  came  toddling  across  the  line.  And  he  looked  up  sudden, 
at  the  sound  of  the  tr^ii  coming,  and  seed  the  child,  and  he  darted 
on  the  line  and  cotehed  it  up,  and  Ids  foot  slipped,  and  tlio  train 
tame  over  him  in  oo  time.  Oh  Lord,  Lord  !  Mum,  it's  quite  trua 
—and  they've  come  over  to  tell  his  daughters.  The  chUd'a  safe, 
Ihimgh,  with  only  a  Iiang  on  it's  shoulder,  as  he  threw  it  to  its 
Siammr.  Poor  Captain  would  be  glad  of^^iat,  mum,  wouldn't  liel 
God  bless  him !  "  The  great  rough  carter  puckered  up  his  manly 
face,  and  turned  away  to  hide  his  tears,  1  turned  to  Miss  JenkynR, 
^B  looked  very  ill,  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint,  and  signed  to  mo 
ti)  open  the  window, 

"  Matilda,  bring  me  my  bonnet,  I  must  go  to  those  gii'ls.  God 
pardon  me,  if  ercr  I  have  spoken  contemptuously  to  ttie  Captain!  " 

ttJonkylls  aiTayed  herself  to  w>  out,  telling  Miss  Matilda  to 
man  a  filass  of     '         ^"^      '  "  " "  "  ■"^-"-"- 
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Olid  I  huddled  over  tho  fire,  talking  in  a  low  aiid  awostrucK  voi 
I  know  we  cried  quietly  ail  tho  time. 

Miaa  Jenkyna  came  home  in  a  silent  mood,  and  wo  durst  not 
aek  lier  many  qdestiona.  She  told  us  that  MJM  Jeaaie  had  fainted, 
and  that  eho  and  Mias  Pole  liad  had  somo  difiicnlty  in  bringing  her 
round;  but  that,  as  soon  as  she  recovered,  she  begged  one  of  thein 
to  go  and  sit  with  her  sister. 

"Mr.  Hoggins  says  sho  cannot  live  many  days,  and  she  aludl 
bo  spared  this  shook,"  said  Misa  Jessie,  shivering  witli  feelings  to 
wliiiJi  she  dared  not  glTO  way, 

' '  But  how  can  you  manage,  my  dear  1 "  asked  Miss  Jcukyns ; 
'f  you  cannot  bear  up,  she  must  soo  your  tears." 

"  Giod  will  help  mo — I  will  not  give  way— she  was  asleep  when 
the  news  came  ;  she  may  be  asleep  yet.  She  would  be  so  utterly 
miserable,  not  merely  at  yuy  father's  death,  but  to  think  of  what 
would  become  of  me  ;  sho  is  so  good  to  me."  She  looked  up  ear- 
nestly in  their  faces  with  her  soft  true  eyes,  and  Miss  Pole  told 
Miss  Jenkyns  afterwards  she  coidd  hardly  bear  it,  knowing,  as  she 
did,  how  Miss  Brown  treated  her  sister. 

However,  it  was  settled  according  to  Miss  Jessie's  wish.  Miss 
Brown  was  to  be  told  hev  father  had  been  sununoned  to  take  u 
short  journey  on  railway  business.  They  had  managed  it  in  some 
way— Misa  Jenkyns  could  not  exactly  say  how.  Misa  Pole  was  to 
stop  with  Misa  Jessie.  Mrs.  Jaraieson  had  sent  to  inquire.  And 
this  was  all  we  heard  that  night ;  and  a  sorrowful  night  it  was.  Tho 
nest  day  a  full  account  of  the  fatal  accident  was  in  the  county 
paper  which  Miss  Jenkyns  took  in.  Her  eyes  were  very  weak,  sho 
aaid,  and  she  asked  me  to  read  it.  "When  I  came  to  the  "  gallant 
gentleman  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  a  number  of '  Pidc- 
wick)'  which  he  had  just  received,"  Misa  Jenkyns  shook  her  head  long 
and  solemnly,  and  thou  sighed  out,  "Poor,  dear,  infatuated  man!" 

The  corpse  tt-as  to  be  taken  from  thostation  to  the  parish  ohurch, 
there  to  be  interred.  Miss  Jessie  had  set  her  heart  on  following  it 
to  the  grave  ;  and  no  dissuaaives  could  alter  her  resolve,  Her 
restraint  upon  herself  made  her  almost  obstinate  ;  she  reisisted  all 
Miss  Pole's  entreaties  and  MLsa  Jenkyns's  advice.  At  last  Misa 
Jeidiyns  gave  up  the  point ;  and  after  a  silence,  which  I  feared  por- 
tended some  deep  displeasuro  against  Miss  Jessie,  Miss  Jonkyns 
said  she  should  accompany  the  latter  to  tho  funeral. 

"  It  is  not  fit  for  you  to  go  alone.  It  would  be  agiunat  both 
propriety  and  humanity  were  I  to  allow  it." 

Miss  Jessie  seemed  aa  if  she  did  nut  lialf  like  this  arrangemeot ; 
but  her  obstinacy,  if  she  had  any,  had  been  exhausted  in  her  deter- 
mination  to  go  to  the  interment.  She  longed,  poor  thing,  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  cry  alone  over  the  grave  of  the  dear  father  to  whom 
she  had  been  all  in  all,  and  to  give  way,  for  one  little  half-hour. 


black  crape,  and  employed  herself  busily  in  trimming  tho  little  black 
"'""  bonnet  I  have  spoken  about.     When  it  was  fimshed  ebc  puiit,_ 
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1,  and  lootfld  at  us  for  approbation — admiration  sho  deapised.  I 
\B  full  of  Horroir,  but,  by  ono  of  thoae  whimsical  tlioughtH  which 
mo  unbidden  into  our  heads,  in  times  of  deepoat  griaf,  I  no  sooner 
fcrtho  bonnet  tlinn  I  was  reminded  of  a  helmet;  and  in  that  hybrid 
mnet,  half-lielniet,  half-jockoy  cap,  did  Miss  Jcnkyns  attend 
tptain  Brown's  funorat,  and,  I  believe,  supported  Mina  Jessie 
iui  a  tender,  indulgent  firmness  which  was  invaluable,  allowing  her 
la  weep  her  passionato  fill  before  tliey  left. 

MisB  Pole,  Miss  Matly,  and  I,  meanwhile,  attended  to  Miss 
I  Brown:  and  hard  work  wo  found  it  to  relieve  her  querulous  and 
wrer-ending  conmlaints.  But  if  ne  were  ao  weary  and  dispirited, 
^Irhat  must  Mias  Jesaie  have  been  I  Yet  she  come  back  nlmoat  calm, 
I  if  sbd  had  gained  a  new  strength.  Bhe  put  oif  her  mourning 
resB,  and  came  in,  looking  pale  and  gentle,  thanking  ue  each  with 
,«oft  long  pressure  of  the  hand.  She  could  even  smile — a  faint, 
ireet,  wintry  smile — as  it  to  reassure  tis  of  her  power  to  endure ; 
nt  hei  look  made  our  eyes  fill  snddenly  nith  teara,  more  than  if 
"le  had  cried  outright. 

It  was  settled  that  Misa  Pole  wna  to  remain  with  her  all  the 

natcbing  livelong  niglit;  and  that  ]VIiss  Matty  and  I  were  to  rotnm 

k  the  morning  to  relieve  them,  and  give  Miss  Jesaie  the  oppor- 

ai^  for  a  few  hours  of  sleep.     But  when  the  morning  came,  Alias 

'    OS  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table,  eipiipped  in  her  holraet- 

.,  and  ordered  Miss  Matty  to  atny  at  home,  as  ahe  meant  to 

0  and  help  to  uurae.  She  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  friendly 
xdteraent,  wliich  she  showed  by  uitting  hor  breakfoat  standing,  and 
iolding  tlie  liouschold  all  round. 

No  nursing — no  energetic  strong-minded  woman  could  help 
psa  Brown  now.  There  was  that  in  the  room  as  wa  entered  which 
Us  stronger  than  us  all,  and  made  ns  shrink  into  solemn  awestruck 
elplesaness.  Miss  Bro^vu  was  dying.  We  hardly  knew  her  voico, 
t  wad  so  devoid  of  the  complaining  tone  wo  had  always  associated 
dth  it.  Miss  Jeaaie  told  me  aiterwarda  that  it,  and  her  face  too, 
lere  just  what  they  had  been  formerly,  when  her  mother's  death 
rft  her  tlie  joung  anxious  head  of  the  family,  of  whom  only  Miaa 
•ssie  survived. 

She  was  conscious  of  her  aister'a  preaence,  though  not,  I  think, 

1  ours.  We  stood  a  httle  behind  the  curtain :  Miss  Jessie  knelt 
rith  her  face  near  her  slater's,  in  order  to  catch  the  last  soft  awful 
hiapers. 

' '  Oh,  Jessie !  Jessie  I  How  aelfish  I  liave  been  1  God  forgive  me 
r  letting  you  sacrifice  yourself  for  me  as  you  did !  1  have  so  loved 
lu — and  yet  I  have  thought  only  of  myself.  God  forgive  me ! " 
' '  Hash,  love  I  hush  I "  said  Miss  Jessie,  sobbing, 
"And  my  father !  my  dear,  dear  father  I  I  will  not  complain 
tw,  if  God  will  give  me  strength  to  be  patient.  But,  oh,  Jewie  1 
11  ray  father  how  1  longed  and  yearned  to  see  hini  at  last,  and  to 
k  bis  forgiveness.  Ho  can  never  know  now  how  I  loved  him — 
il  if  I  might  but  tell  him,  before  I  die  1  What  a  life  of  sorrow  his 
la  been,  and  1  Imve  done  so  little  to  oheor  hiial" 
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A  light  eaine  into  Blias  Jcaaici'a  face.  "  VVinUil  it  comfort  yon, 
dearoat,  to  Uiink  tliat  lio  dooa  know  I — would  it  comfort  yon,  lovu, 

to  know  tliat  liis  cares,  hia  Borrows "     Her  voice  quivered,  but 

she  steadied  it  into  calmness, — "  Mary !  he  has  gone  botore  you  to 
the  place  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  He  knows  now  how  you 
loved  him," 

A  strange  look,  which  was  not  distresa,  came  over  Miss  Brown'a 
face.  She  did  not  apeak  for  some  time,  but  then  we  saw  her  lipa 
form  the  words,  rather  than  heard  the  sound — "  Father,  mother, 
Harry,  Archy  ; " — then,  »a  if  it  -wora  a  new  idea  throwing  a  filmy 
aliadow   over    her   darkened  mind  ^"  But  you   will   bo   nlone, 

Miaa  Jessie  had  been  feeling  this  all  during  the  silence,  I  think  ; 

for  the  tears  rolled  down  licr  cheeks  like  Tain,  at  these   words,  and 

she  could  not  answer  at  first.     Then  she  put  her  hands  together 

tight,  and  lifted  them  up,  and  said— but  not  to  us — 

' '  Thongh  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him. " 

In  a  few  momenta  more  Miss  Brown  lay  calm  and  still — never 

After  this  second  funeral.  Miss  Jenkyns  insisted  that  Miss  Jes.iio 
should  come  to  stay  with  her  rather  than  go  buck  to  the  desolate 
houae,  which,  in  fact,  we  learned  from  Misa  .)  esaio,  must  now  be 
given  up,  as  aha  had  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  it.  She  had 
Bometliiag  above  twenty  pounds  a-year,  bcaidea  the  interest  of  the 
money  for  which  the  furniture  would  acll  ;  but  she  could  not  live 
upon  that  :  and  so  wo  talked  over  her  iiualiiicatious  for  caniiii^' 

"  1  can  sew  noatly,"  aaid  alio,  "  and  I  like  nursing.  1  think,  too, 
I  could  manage  a  house,  if  any  one  would  try  me  as  houaekeoper ; 
or  I  would  go  into  a  shop,  as  aaloswoman,  if  they  would  have 
patience  with  me  at  first. 

Alias  Jenkyns  declared,  in  an  angry  voice,  that  she  should  do  no 
Buoh  thing  ;  and  talked  to  lierself  about  "  some  people  having  no 
idea  of  their  rank  as  a  captain's  daughter,"  nearly  an  hour  after- 
warda,  when  alie  brought  Miss  Jessie  up  a  baain  of  delicately-mode 
arrow-root,  and  stood  over  her  hko  a  dragoon  until  the  last  spoon- 
ful was  finished  :  then  she  disappeared.  Miss  Jessie  began  to  tell 
me  some  more  of  the  plans  which  had  aiiggestod  themselves  to  her, 
and  insensibly  fell  into  talking  of  the  days  th.at  were  past  and  gone, 
and  interested  me  so  much  I  neither  knew  nor  heeded  how  time 
passed-  We  were  both  startled  when  Miss  Jenkyna  reappeared, 
and  caught  us  crying.  I  was  afraid  lest  she  would  he  displeased, 
ns  she  often  said  that  crying  hindered  digestion,  and  I  knew  she 
wanted  Miss  Jessie  to  get  strong  ;  but,  instead,  she  looked  queer 
and  excited,  and  fidgeted  round  us  wilJiout  saying  anything.  At 
last  slie  spoke. 

"  I  have  been  so  much  startled — no,  I've  not  been  at  all  startled 
— don't  mind  me,  my  dear  Misa  Jessie — I've  been  very  much  si 
-iriscd — in  fact,  I've  had  a  coIloCf.  wiwm,  you  loieir  o. 
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Miss  Jossie  wciit  ver;  wliite,  then  flueliud  acitilut,  ntid  linked 
enserly  at  MiHS  Joniyna. 

"  A  gontleman,  my  dear,  who  wants  to  know  if  you  would soo 

"la  it? — it  ia  not "  atamuiered  out  Miaa  Jessio — and  got  no 

farther. 

"This  is  his  card,"  said  Miss  Jankyns,  giving  it  to  Miss  Jeeaie  ; 
and  while  lier  head  was  bent  over  it,  Miss  Jenkym  went  through  a 
series  of  winks  and  odd  faces  to  mo,  and  formed  her  hps  into  a 
,   long  sentence,  of  which,  of  coiirsc,  I  aould  not  understand  a  word. 
"  May  he  come  np  t "  asked  Miss  Jenkyns,  at  last. 
"Oh,  yes!  certainly  1  "  said  Miss  Jessie,  aa  much  as  to  say,  thia 
I    ia  yoiir  house,  yoii  may  show  any  I'isitor  where  you  liko.    She  tool; 
p  some  knitting  of  Miaa  Matty's  and  began  to  he  very  husy,  tliough 
could  Bee  how  she  trembled  all  over. 
Miss  Jantyna  rang  the  bell,  and  told  the  servant  who  answered 
L  It  to  show  Major  Gordon  up-atairs  ;  and,  presently,  in  walked  a. 
I  tall,  fine,  frank-looking  man  of  forty  or  upwards.    He  shook  liands 
1  with  Mias  Jessie  ;  but  he  could  not  see  her  eyes,  she  kept  them  bo 
I  fixed  on  the  ground.     Miaa  Jenkyns  asked  me  if  I  would  come  and 
I  help  her  to  tie  up  the  preserves  in  the  storo-room  ;  and,  though 
I  Visa  Jessie  plucked  at  my  gown,  and  even  looked  up  at  me  with 
I  begging  eye,  I  durst  not  refuse  to  go  where  Miss  Jenkyns  asked. 
Instead  of  tying  up  preservea  in  the  atore-room,  however,  we  went 
tn  talk  in  the  dining-room  ;  and  there  Miss  Jenkyns  told  me  what 
Major  Gordon  had  bjld  her  ; — how  he  liad  aerved  in  the  same  regi- 
ment with  Captain  Brown,   and  had  become  acquainted  with  Mias 
Jessie,  then  a  sweet-looking,  blooming  girl  of  eighteen  ;  how  the 
■raiuaiiitanco  had  grown  into  love  on  his  part,  though  it  had  been 
I  Eome  years  before  he  had  spoken  ;  how,  on  becoming  poaaesaed, 
I  through  the  will  of  an  uncle,  of  a  good  eatate  in  Scotland,  he  had 
'  offered  ftnd  been  refused,  though  with  so  much  agitation  and  evi- 
dent distress  that  he  was  sure  alie  was  not  inditi'erent  to  him  ;  and 
liow  he  had  discovered  that  the  obatada  was  the  fell  disease  which 
was,  even  then,  too  surely  threatening  her  sister.     She  had  men* 
tiouod  that  the  surgeons  foretold  intense  auSering  ;  and  there  waa 
no  one  but  herself  to  nurse  her  poor  Mary,  or  eheer  and  comfort 
her  father  during  the  time  of  illneaa.     They  had  had  long  diacua- 
^  liona  ;  and  on  her  refusal  to  pledge  herself  to  him  as  his  wife  when 
\  all  shiiuld  be  over,  lie  had  grown  angry,  and  broken  off  entirely, 
I  and  gone  abroad,   believing  that  she  waa  a  cold-hearted  person 
1  whinn  he  would  do  well  to  forget.     ITd  liad  bcou  travelling  in  tho 
I   Eiist,  and  was  on  his  return  home  when,  at  Rome,  ho  saw  tho 
L  •(wonnt  of  Captain  Brown's  death  in,  "Galiguani." 
I        Just  then  Miss  Matty,  who  had  been  out  all  the  morning,  and  had 
K  onlj  lately  returned  to  tho  house,  burst  ia  with  a  face  of  diaraay 
^■nd  outraged  propriety. 

'■  Oil,  ("oodnoss  1110  ! "  ehe  said.  "  Deborah,  there's  a  genUema». 
fitting  in  the  drawing-room  with  Jn'sann  rouiidMiBaJe6aie'a-^aiiS.\* 
^liM  fiai^t  ejva  looked  large  with  terror. 
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KiBi  Jeukj^is  SRulibed  Iior  dowii  in  tm  insiaut. 

"  The  moBt  proper  place  in  tlie  world  for  hia  arm  to  be  in.  Go 
Bway,  Matilda,  and  mind  your  own  buBineaa."  This  from  her 
lister,  who  hnd  hitherto  been  a  model  of  feminine  deoorum,  tvm 
a  blow  for  poor  Miaa  Matty,  and  with  a.  double  sho^  ehe  left  the 

Tlie  laat  time  I  ever  saw  poor  Miss  Jonkyns  was  many  yoars  after 
this.  Mrs.  Gordon  hud  kept  vp  a  warm  and  affectionate  intorcourHC 
with  all  at  Cranford.  Alias  Jenkyns,  Alisa  Matty,  and  Miss  Pole 
had  all  been  to  visit  her,  and  returaed  witli  wondffl^ul  acnomita  of 
her  bouse,  her  husband,  her  dress,  and  her  looks.  For,  with 
happiness,  something  of  hor  early  bloom  returned  ;  she  had  been  a 
year  or  two  yoiuwer  than  we  had  taken  her  for.  Her  eyes  weru 
always  lovely,  and,  as  Mrs.  Gordon,  her  dimples  were  not  out  of 
place.  At  the  time  to  wliich  I  have  raterred,  ;vlion  I  last  saw  Miss 
Jenkyns,  that  lady  was  old  and  feeble,  and  had  lost  loioething  of 
her  strong  mind.  Little  Flora  Gordon  was  staying  with  the  Misses 
Jenkyns,  and  when  I  came  in  slie  was  reading  aloud  to  Miss 
Jenkyns,  who  lay  feeble  and  changed  on  tho  sofa.  Flora  put  down 
tlie  ''Rambler  "  when  I  came  in. 

"Ah!"  said  Miss  Jenkyns,  "you  find  me  changed,  my  dear. 
I  can't  see  as  I  used  to  do.  If  Flora  wore  not  hero  to  read  to  me, 
I  hardly  know  how  I  should  get  through  the  day.  Did  you  ever 
read  the  '  Rambler  1 '  It's  a  wonderful  book — wonderful  1  and  the 
most  improving  reading  for  Flora"  (wliioli  I  dare  aay  it  would 
have  been,  if  she  could  have  read  half  the  words  without  spoiling, 
and  could  lu>ve  understood  the  meaning  ot  a  third),  "  better  than 
that  stmuge  old  book,  with  the  queer  name,  poor  Captain  Brown 
was  killed  for  reading— tliat  book  by  Mr.  'Boz,  you  know — '  Old 
Poz  ; '  when  I  was  a  girl— but  that's  a  long  time  ago — I  acted 
Xucy  in  'Old  Poz.' "  She  babbled  on  long  enough  for  Flora  to  get 
a  good  long  spell  at  the  "  Ohristmas  Carol,"  ~whidi  Miss  Matty  hod 
Im  on  the  table. 


CHAPTER  in. 

A  LOVE  AFFAIR  OF  LONG  AGO. 
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I  TiiocoHT  that  probably  my  connection  mth  Cranfoi-d  would  cease 
after  Miss  Jcnkyns's  death  ;  at  least,  that  it  would  have  to  be  kept 
up  by  correspondence,  which  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  per- 
sonal interoourse  that  the  books  ot  dried  plants  I  sometimes  see 
("  HortuH  Siccus,"  I  think  they  crU  the  thing}  do  to  the  living  and 
fresh  flowers  in  the  lanes  and  meadows,  I  waspleasantly  surprised, 
therefore,  by  receiving  a  letter  fi-om  Miss  Pole  (who  had  always 
couio  in  for  a  supplementary  week  after  my  annual  visit  to  Miss 
Jenkyns)  proposing  that  I  sliould  go  and  stay  with  her  ;  and  then, 
^b,«  cotifle  of  days  after  my  acceptance,  came  a  note  frcm  ]^^ 
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Mattjr,  in  ivliidi,  in  a  rather  circuitous  iind  ver^  humLlu  niatiner, 
■he  told  nte  how  muoli  pleasure  1  Hhoiilcl  confer  if  I  could  spend  a 
week  or  tvro  witli  her,  either  before  or  after  I  had  been  at  Miaa 
iPde'a;  "  for,"  she  said,  "since  my  dear  sister's  death  I  am  well 
kware  I  have  no  attractiona  to  offer ;  it  is  oalj  to  the  kiikdnesa  of 
taj  friends  that  I  can  owe  their  company," 

Of  course  I  proaiised  to  come  to  dear  Mies  Matty  as  soon  as  I 
had  ended  mj  visit  to  Miss  Pole  ;  and  the  day  after  my  arrival  at 
Cranford  I  went  tn  see  her,  miioh  wondering  what  the  house  would 
be  like  without  Misa  Jenkyns,  and  rather  dreading  the  changed 
•apect  of  things.  Miss  Matty  began  to  cry  as  soon  aa  she  saw  me. 
^e  was  evidently  nervona  from  having  anticipated  my  call.  1 
comforted  her  aa  well  as  I  could  ;  and  1  found  the  best  consolation 
I  coold  give  was  the  honest  pr^se  that  came  from  my  heart  as  I 
spoke  of  the  deceased.  Miss  Matty  slowly  shook  her  head  ovot 
each  virtue  as  it  was  named  and  attributed  to  her  sister  ;  and  at 
lant  she  could  not  restrain  the  tears  which  had  long  been  silently 
flowi:^  but  hid  her  face  behind  her  handkerchief,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Dear  Miss  Matty  1 "  said  1,  taking  her  hand— for  indeed  I  did 
not  know  in  what  way  to  toll  her  how  sorry  I  was  for  her,  left 
deserted  in  tlie  world.     She  put  down  her  handlcercliief,  and  said  : 

"  My  dear,  I'd  rather  you  did  not  call  me  Matty,  iihc  did  not 
like  it ;  but  I  did  many  a  tiling  she  did  not  like,  I'm  afraid— and 
1  now  she's  gone  !  If  you  please,  my  lovo,  will  you  call  me  Matilda  ? ' 

I  promised  faithfully,  and  began  to  practise  the  new  name  with 
Miss  Pole  that  very  day ;  and,  by  degrees,  Miss  Matilda's  feeling 
on  the  sabjeot  whs  known  through  Cranford,  and  we  all  tried  to 
'  drop  the  more  familiar  name,  but  with  so  Uttlo  success  that  by  and 
by  we  gave  up  the  attempt. 

My  visit  to  Misa  Pole  was  very  qAiiet,  Miaa  Jenkyns  had  so 
long  taken  tlie  load  in  Cranford  tlmt,  now  sha  waa  gone,  they  hardly 
loiew  how  to  give  a  party.  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamieaon,  to 
whom  Miss  Jenkyns  herself  had  always  yielded  the  post  of  honour, 
was  fttt  and  inert,  luid  very  much  nt  the  mercy  of  lier  old  servants. 
If  they  chose  that  she  should  give  a  party,  they  reminded  her  of 
the  necessity  for  so  doing :  if  not,  slie  let  it  alone.  There  was  all 
the  more  time  for  me  to  hear  old-world  stories  from  Miss  Pole, 
while  she  aat  knitting,  and  I  making  my  father's  sliirts.  I  always 
took  a  quantity  of  plain  sewing  tu  Onuiford  ;  for,  as  we  did  not 
read  much,  or  walk  much,  I  found  it  a  capital  time  to  get  through 
my  work.  One  of  Miss  Pole's  stories  related  to  a  shadow  of  a  love 
Bur  that  waa  dimly  porcoivod  or  suspected  long  yoara  before. 
^^  Presently,  the  time  arrived  when  I  waa  to  remove  to  Miss 
Ktt^da'a  house-  I  found  her  timid  and  anxious  about  the  ar- 
ia for  my  comfort.     Many  a  time,  wliile  I  was  unpacking. 

■ne  oume  backwai'ds  and  forwards  to  stir  the  hi'e,  whicli  burned 

the  worse  for  being  so  frerjuently  poked. 

"  H»ve   you   drawers  enough,  dear?"  asked  she.      "I  don't 

IT  exict^  how  my  sister  used  to  arrange  them.    %\i.e\ia&  ck^x^^ 

toda.     I  am  eure  she  wonld  have  trained  a  eerv&nt  \n  ^  mo^ 
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t\i  uioke  a  Letter  fire  than  tliis,  and  Fanny  has  b.en  with  mi 
montiiB." 

This  Hiibject  of  servants  was  a  standing  grievance,  and  I 
not  wondor  much  at  it ;  tor  if  gentlemen  were  scarce,  and  almost. 
Duheard  of  in  the  "  genteel  society  "  of  Cranford,  they  or  their 
eounterpai-ts — handsome  young  men — abounded  in  the  lowor 
clEMses.   The  pretty  neat  aervnnt-maida  had  their  choice  of  deairable 
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followers;  and  their  mistresaes,  without  having  the  sort  of 
mysterious  dread  of  uien  and  matrimony  that  IVIiss  Matilda  had, 
might  well  fcol  a  littlo  anxious  lest  the  heads  of  their  comely 
maids  should  be  turned  by  tho  joiner,  or  the  butcher,  or  the 
gardener,  who  were  obUged,  by  their  callings,  to  come  to  tha 
house,  and  who,  as  ill-luck  woiild  have  it,  were  generally  hand< 
some  and  umnarried.  Fanny's  lovera,  if  she  had  any — and  Mies 
MatOda  suspected  her  of  so  many  flirtations  that,  if  she  had  not 
been  very  pretty,  I  should  have  doubted  her  having  one — were  a 
constant  anxiety  to  her  mistress.  She  was  forbidden,  liy  the  articles 
of  her  engagement,  to  have  "followers;"  and  though  abe  had 
iinswered,  iiuiocently  enough,  doubling  up  the  hem  of  her  apron  aa 
she  spolie,  "  Please,  ma'am,  I  never  had  more  than  one  at  a  time," 
Miss  Matty  prohibited  that  one.  But  a  vision  of  a  man  seemed  to 
haunt  the  kitchen.  Fanny  assured  me  that  it  was  all  fancy,  or 
else  I  should  have  said  myself  that  I  had  seen  a  man's  coat-tails 
whisk  into  the  aotdlery  once,  when  I  went  on  an  errand  into  the 
store-room  at  night ;  and  anothor  evening,  when,  our  watches 
having  stopped,  I  went  to  look  at  the  clock,  there  was  a  very  odd 
appearance,  singularly  like  a  young  man  squeezed  np  between  tho 
clock  and  tho  back  of  tho  open  kitchen-door  :  and  I  thought  Faimy 
snatched  up  tho  candle  very  hastily,  so  as  to  throw  the  shadow  on 
the  clook-taco,  while  she  very  positively  told  mo  tlie  time  half  an 
hour  too  early,  as  we  found  out  afterwards  by  the  ohurcli-dock. 
But  I  did  not  add  to  Miss  Matty's  anxieties  by  naming  my  sus- 
picions, especially  as  Fanny  said  to  me,  the  next  day,  that  it  was 
such  a  queer  kitchen  for  having  odd  shadows  about  it,  she  reallv 
was  almost  afraid  to  stay  ;  "tor  you  know,  miss,"  she  added,  "1 
don't  see  a  creature  from  six  o'clock  tea,  till  Missus  rings  the  bell 
for  prayers  at  ten. " 

However,  it  so  fell  out  that  Fanny  had  to  leave  ;  and  MiM 
Matilda  begged  me  to  stay  and  "  settle  hcr"with  the  new  maid ; 
to  which  I  consented,  after  I  had  heard  from  my  father  that  he  diil 
not  want  mo  at  home.  The  new  serrant  was  a  rough,  honest-look 
ing  oountry-girl,  who  had  only  lived  in  a  farm  place  before  ;  but  . 
liked  her  looks  when  she  came  to  be  hired  ;  and  I  promised  Misa 
Matilda  to  pu*  Uer  in  the  ways  of  the  house.  The  said  ways  were 
religiously  such  as  Miss  Matilda  thought  her  sister  would  approve. 
Many  a  domestic  rule  and  regtilatiou  had  been  a  subject  of  ph^tivo 
whispered  murmur  tome  during  Miss  Jenkyns's  life  ;  but  now  that 
the  was  gone,  I  do  not  tliink  that  even  I,  who  was  a  favourite,  durst 
havo  suggested  an  alteration.  To  give  an  instance  :  we  constantly 
sdifovd  to  the  forma  which  were  ubierved,  at  meal  tioM,  '    " 
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lather,  tile  reoiov's  houso,"  Aconrdiu^Iy,  we  had  always  wine  and 
desaert ;  but  the  decantera  were  only  filled  when  there  was  a,  parry, 
wid  what  remained  was  Beldom  touched,  though  we  had  two  wine 
''   ssea  apiece  every  day  after  dinner,  tintil  the  next  festive  occo- 

1  orrivod,  when  the  state  of  the  remainder  wine  waa  examined 
into  in  a  family  council.  The  drera  were  often  given  to  the  poor  ; 
but  occaaionally,  when  a  good  deaJ  had  been  left  at  the  last  party 
(fiTe  months  ago,  it  might  bo),  it  was  added  to  aome  of  a  fresli 
bottle,  brought  up  from  the  cellar.  I  fancy  poor  Captain  Brown 
did  not  much  like  wine,  for  I  noticed  he  nover  iiiiiBhed  his  ilrst 
stoss,  and  most  military  men  take  several.  Then,  as  to  our  dessert, 
Misa  Jenkyna  used  to  gather  currants  and  gooseberries  for  it  her- 
self, which  I  sometimes  thought  would  have  toated  better  fresh 
from  the  trees ;  but  then,  as  MIhb  Jenkyns  observed,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  for  dessert  in  summer-time.  As  it  was,  we  felt 
very  genteel  with  otir  two  glasses  apiece,  and  a  dish  of  gooaeberrica 
at  the  fop,  of  currantB  and  biaouita  at  the  sides,  and  two  decanter* 
at  the  bottom.  When  oranges  came  in,  a  cmious  proceeding  was 
gone  through.  Miss  Jenkyns  did  not  like  to  cut  the  fruit ;  for,  aa 
she  oliserved,  the  juice  all  ran  out  nobody  knew  where  ;  sucking 
(only  I  think  she  used  some  more  recondite  word)  was  in  fact  the 
only  way  of  enjoying  oranges  ;  but  then  there  waa  the  unpleasant 
asBOciation  with  a  ceremony  frequently  gone  through  by  littlu 
babies  ;  and  so,  after  dessert,  in  orange  aeason,  Miss  Jenkyna  and 
Misa  Matty  iiaed  to  rise  up,  possess  themselves  each  of  an  orange  in 
lilence,  and  withdraw  to  the  privacy  of  their  own  rooms  to  indulge 
n  sucking  oranges. 

I  hod  ouce  or  twice  tried,  on  such  occasions,  to  prevail  on  Miss 
Matty  to  stay,  and  had  succeeded  in  her  sisters  lifetime.  I  held 
up  a  screen,  and  did  not  look,  and,  as  she  said,  she  tried  not  to 
make  the  noise  vary  offensive  ;  but  now  tliat  she  was  left  alone,  slie 
•eemed  quite  horrified  when  I  begged  her  to  remain  with  me  ui  the 

n  dining-parlour,  and  enjoy  her  orange  as  she  liked  best.    And 

t  was  ill  everything.  Miss  Jcnkyns's  rules  were  made  m  're 
stringent  than  ever,  because  the  framer  of  them  was  gone  where 
there  could  bo  no  appeal.  In  all  things  else  Mias  Matilda  was 
meek  and  undecided  to  a  fault.  I  have  heard  Fanny  turn  her 
.round  twenty  times  in  a  morning  abont  dinner,  just  aa  the  little 
r  hiusy  chose ;  and  I  sometimes  fancied  she  worked  on  Mias  Matilda's 
weakness  in  order  to  bewilder  her,  and  to  make  her  feel  more  in 
the  power  of  her  clever  servant.  I  determined  that  I  would  not 
leave  her  till  I  had  seen  what  sort  of  a  person  Martha  was  ;  and,  if 
I  found  her  trustworthy,  I  would  tell  her  not  to  trouble  her  mista'eas 
irith  every  little  deciaiou. 

Martha  was  blunt  and  plaiiv-spoken  to  a  fault ;  otherwise  she 
as  a  brisk,  well-meaniug,  but  very  ignorant  girl.  She  liad  not 
been  with  us  a  week  before  Misa  Matilda  and  I  were  astounded  one 
morning  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  cousin  of  hers,  wJio  had 
ijbeiBa  twenty  or  thirty  years  i«  India,  and  who  had  lately,  aa 
^y^fWt by  the  "Amy  List."  rptumed  to  Eng\tHiil,\ilTO^l     " 
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hira  au  invalid  wife  who  IwJ  never  beeu  introduced  to  liar  Bnj 
relations.  Major  Jenkyns  wrote  to  propose  that  he  and  his 
should  apend  a  night  at  Cranford,  on  his  way  to  Scotland — at  the 
inn,  if  it  did  not  suit  Misa  Matilda  to  receive  them  into  her 
liouae ;  in  which  case  they  should  hope  to  he  with  her  ae  much  aa 
poBsihle  during  the  day.  Of  course,  it  miui  suit  her,  as  she  anid  ; 
for  all  CrMiford  know  that  she  had  her  sister's  bedroom  at  liberty ; 
but  I  am  Bure  she  wished  the  nin.jor  had  stopped  in  India  and 
forgotten  his  cousins  out  and  out, 

"Oh!  how  must  1  manage?"  aslied  she,  helplessly.  "If 
Deborah  had  been  alive  sho  would  have  known  what  to  do  with  a 
j-'entlem an- visitor.  Must  I  put  raaors  in  his  dressing-room  !  Dearl 
dear  t  and  I've  got  none.  Deborah  would  have  had  tbem.  And 
Blippera,  and  coat-brusliea  ? "  I  suggested  that  probably  he  would 
bring  all  these  things  with  him.  ' '  And  after  dinner,  how  am  1  to 
know  whan  to  get  up  and  leave  him  to  his  wine  1  Deborah  wmild 
have  done  it  so  well  ;  she  would  have  been  quits  in  her  element- 
Will  be  want  coffee,  do  you  think!"  I  undertook  the  mimagement 
of  the  coffee,  and  told  her  I  would  instruct  Martha  in  the  art  of 
waiting— in  which  it  must  be  owned  aha  was  terribly  defioieut — and 
that  I  had  no  doubt  Major  and  Mrs.  Jenkyns  would  understand 
the  qidet  mode  in  which  a  lady  lived  by  herself  in  a  country  town. 
But  she  was  sadly  fluttered.  I  made  her  empty  her  decanters  and 
bring  up  two  fresh  bottles  of  wine.  I  wished  I  could  have  pre- 
vented her  from  being  present  at  my  instructions  to  Martha,  for 
she  frequently  cut  in  with  some  fresli  direction,  muddling  the  poor 
girl's  mind,  as  she  stood  open-mouthed,  listening  to  us  both. 

"  Hand  the  vegetables  round,"  said  I  (foolishly,  I  see  now — for 
it  was  aiming  at  more  than  we  could  accomplish  with  quietness  and 
simplicity) ;  and  then,  seeing  her  look  bewildered,  I  added,  "  Take 
the  vegetables  round  to  people,  and  let  them  help  themselves." 

"  And  mind  you  go  first  to  tho  ladies,"  put  in  Miss  Matdda. 
"  Always  go  to  the  ladies  before  gentlemen  when  yon  are  waiting." 

"  I'll  do  it  aa  yon  toll  me,  nia'aui,"  said  Martha ;  "  but  I  like 
lads  best" 

We  felt  very  uncomfortable  and  shocked  at  tliis  speech  of 
Martha's,  yet  I  don't  think  she  meant  any  harm  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  she  attended  very  well  to  our  directions,  oicept  that  sho 
' '  nudged  "  the  major  when  he  did  not  help  himself  as  soon  as  sho 
expected  to  tlie  potatoes,  wliilo  she  was  handing  them  round. 

The  major  and  his  wife  were  quiet,  unpretending  people  enough 
when  they  did  come ;  languid,  as  all  East  Indians  are,  I  suppose. 
"We  were  rather  dismayed  at  their  bringing  two  servants  with  them, 
a  Hindoo  body-servant  for  the  major,  and  a  steady  eldei-ly  maid  tor 
his  wife  ;  but  they  slept  at  the  inn,  and  took  off  a  good  deal  of  the 
responaibUity  by  attending  carefully  to  tlieir  master's  and  mistress's 
comfort.  MorlJia,  to  be  sure,  had  never  ended  her  staring  at  the 
Kast  Indian's  white  turban  and  brown  complexion,  and  I  saw  that 
JUJas  Matilda  shrunk  away  from  bim  a  little  as  ho  waited  at  dinner. 
Indeedj  aha  askod  mo,  when  they  were  gone,  if  he  did  not  renitak 
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e  of  Blue  Beard  )     On  tho  wiiolSj  the  visit  wna  most  Batistactory,  J 
I  Rnd  IB  a  subject  of  converBation  even  now  with  3[is3  Mntilda  ;  at' 
the  time,   it  greatly  excited  Cranford,   and  even  atiired   up  tho 
[   xpatfaetic  and  Honoui'a.bla  Mrs.   Jamieson  to  some  exprcBBioQ  of 
I   interest,  when  I  went  to  call  and  thank  her  for  tlia  kind  anHwen 
e  hod  vouchsafed  to  Miaa  Klatilda'a  inquiriea  as  to  tho  arrange- 
ment of  a  ^ntloman'a  dresBJng-room— answers  which  I  muBtconfeat 
I    ihe  had  given  in  the  wearied  manner  of  the  Scandinavian  pro- 
-heteaa—  j^^^  ^^  ,^^^  ^^  ,„  „p„^^ 

And  nout  I  come  to  the  love  affair, 

It  seemB  that  Miss  Pole  had  a  oouaiii,  once  or  twioo  removed, 
who  hod  offered  to  Miss  Matty  long  ago.  Now  this  cousin  lived 
four  or  five  miles  from  Cranford  on  his  own  estate  ;  hut  hia  pro- 
perty was  not  large  enough  to  entitle  him  to  rank  higher  th^  a 
TBoman ;  or  rather,  with  something  of  the  "  pi'ido  which  apes 
hvunility,"  he  hod  refused  to  push  himaelf  on,  as  so  many  of  his 
clasB  had  done,  into  the  ranka  of  the  aquirea.  He  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  called  Thomas  Holbrook,  Esq. ;  he  even  sent  back 
letters  with  this  address,  telling  the  postmistress  at  Cranford  that 
his  name  was  Mr.  Thomas  Holbrook,  yeoman.  He  rejected  all 
domestic  innovations  ;  he  would  have  tlie  houae  door  stand  open  in 
Bununer  and  shut  in  winter,  without  knocker  or  bell  to  aummon  a 
servant.  TJie  closed  fiat  or  tiie  knob  of  the  stick  did  thia  ofGce  for 
him  if  he  found  the  door  locked.  He  despised  every  refinement 
which  had  not  its  root  deep  down  in  humanity.  If  people  were 
not  iU,  he  aaw  no  necessity  for  moderating  his  voice.  Ha  apoko  the 
dialect  of  the  country  in  perfection,  and  constantly  used  it  in  con- 
versation ;  although  Miss  Polo  (who  gave  me  theae  particular) 
added,  that  he  read  aloud  more  beautifully  and  with  more  feeling 
than  any  one  she  had  ever  heard,  except  the  late  rector. 

"  And  how  came  Miss  Matilda  not  to  marry  him  J "  aaked  I. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  She  was  willing  enough,  I  think ;  but  you 
know  cousin  Thomas  would  not  have  been  enough  of  a  gentleman 
for  the  rector  and  Misa  Jenkyns." 

"  Well !  but  they  were  not  to  many  him,"  said  I,  impatiently. 

"  No  ;  but  they  did  not  like  Miss  Matty  to  marry  below  hee    , 
rank.     You  know  ahe  was  the  rector's  daughter,  and  somehowthey 
are  related  to  Sir  Peter  Arley :  Miss  Jenkyns  thought  a  deal  w   ' 
that,"  ' 

"  Poor  Misa  Matty  !  "  said  I. 

"  Nay,  now,  I  don't  know  anything  moro  thaji  that  ho  offered    j 
id  was  refused.     Miss  Matty  might  not  like  him — and  Min 
Jenkyns  might  never  have  aaid   a  word — it  ia  only  a  giicas   of 

"  Has  she  never  aeen  liim  since  ! "  I  inquired. 

"  No,  I  think  not.     You  see  Woodley,  cousin  Thomas's  house, 
lies  half-way  between  Cranford  and  Misaelton  ;  and  I  know  lie  mada    i 
MisseltoD  his  market-town  very  soon  after  he  had  offered  to  Misa^ 
Hatty;  and  I  don't  (Jiiiiitie  has  been  into  OmnloTd  a\««o  W" 
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twice  Btaoe — onoe,  whon  I  wm  walking  with  Miss  Mattjj  in  High 
Street,  sjid  Buddenlj  she  darted  from  me,  and  went  up  Shire  Lane. 
\  few  minutes  after  I  was  startled  by  mooting  cousin  Thomas." 

"  How  old  ia  he ! "  I  asked,  sifter  a  pause  of  castle-building. 

"  Ho  must  be  about  Beventy,  I  think,  my  desT,"  said  Miss  Pole, 
blowing  lip  my  castle,  as  it  by  gunpowder,  into  small  fragments. 

Vnry  soon  after— at  leastduring my  long  visit  to  Miss  Matilda— 
T  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr,  Holbrook ;  seeing,  too,  his 
first  encounter  with  his  former  love,  after  thirtj  or  forty  years' 
separation.  I  was  helping  to  decide  whether  any  of  the  now  oasort- 
ment  of  coloiu-ed  silks  which  they  had  just  received  at  the  shop 
would  do  to  match  a  grey  and  black  niousseliue-de-laine  that 
wanted  a  new  breadth,  when  a  tall,  thin,  Don  Quixote-looking  old 
man  came  into  the  shop  for  some  woollen  gloves.  I  had  never  seen 
the  person  (who  was  rather  striking)  before,  and  I  watched  hini 
raiher  attentively  while  Misit  Matty  listened  to  the  shopman.  The 
stranger  wore  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  drab  breeches,  and 
gaiters,  and  drummed  with  liis  fingers  ou  tho  counter  until  he  was 
attended  to.  When  he  answered  the  shop-boy's  question,  "  What 
can  I  have  the  pleaaiu^  of  showing  you  to-day,  sir  i "  I  saw  Miss 
Matilda  start,  and  then  suddenly  sit  down  ;  and  instantly  I  guessed 
who  it  was.  She  had  made  some  inquiry  wliich  had  to  be  carried 
round  to  the  other  shopman. 

"  Miss  Jenkyns  wants  the  black  saraonet  two-and-twopence  tho 
yard  ; "  and  Mr.  Holbrook  liad  caught  the  name,  and  was  across 
the  shop  in  two  strides. 

"l6»tty — 3Iiss  Matilda — Miss  Jenkyns  I  God  bleaa  my  soul! 
I  should  not  have  known  you.  How  are  you  1  howareyou'l"  He 
kept  shaking  her  hand  in  a  way  which  proved  the  warmth  of  his 
friendship  ;  but  he  repeated  so  often,  as  if  to  himself,  ' '  I  should 
not  have  knoini  you ! "  tliat  any  sentimental  romance  which  I  might 
be  inclined  to  build  was  quite  done  away  wiih  by  his  manner. 

However,  he  kept  talking  to  us  all  tho  time  wo  wore  in  the  shop  ; 
and  then  waving  the  shopman  with  the  UTipiirchased  gloves  on  one 
aide,  with  "  Another  time,  air !  another  time  !  "  he  walked  home 
with  ua.  I  am  happy  to  say  my  client.  Miss  Matilda,  also  left  tbo 
shop  in  an  equally  bewildered  state,  not  having  piurchoaed  either 
green  or  rod  silk.  Mr.  Holbrook  was  evidently  full  with  honest, 
loud-spoken  joy  at  meeting  liis  old  love  again  ;  he  touched  on  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  ;  he  even  spoke  of  Miss  Jenkyns  as 
"Your  poor  sister!  Well,  well!  we  have  all  our  faults;"  and 
bade  us  good-bye  with  many  a  hope  that  he  should  soon  see  Miss 
Matty  again.  She  went  straight  to  her  room,  and  never  came 
back  till  our  early  tea-time,  when  I  thought  she  looked  as  if  she  had 
beenorjing. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  VISIT  TO  AS  OLD  BACHELOK 

A  FEW  di/E  after,  a  note  came  hvm  Air.  Holbtook,  uking  m— 
impartiollj  aaklog  both  of  us^-in  s  fonnal,  old-faahiuned  stjle.  ta 
BpeDd  a  daj  at  his  house — a  Jong  Jime  day — for  it  was  June  notr. 
He  n&med  that  he  had  also  invited  hi&  cousin.  Miss  Pole ;  to  that 
ice  might  join  in  a  fly,  which  could  be  put  up  at  his  house. 

I  expected  Miss  Mattj  to  jiunp  at  this  invitiUioQ  ;  but,  no ! 
MIsB  Pole  and  I  had  the  greatest  di&ciilty  in  persuading  her  to  go. 
She  thought  it  was  improper  ;  and  was  even  half  annoyed  irhen  wo 
utterly  ignored  the  idea  of  any  impropriety  in  her  going  with  two 
other  ladies  to  «ee  her  old  lover.  Then  came  a  more  serious  dif- 
ficult;. She  did  not  think  Deborah  urould  have  liked  her  to  go. 
This  took  us  half  a  day's  good  hard  talking  to  get  over  ;  but,  at  t^e 
first  sentence  of  relenting,  I  seized  the  opportunity,  and  wrote  and 
despatched  an  acceptance  in  her  name — fining  day  and  hour,  that 
till  might  be  decided  and  done  with. 

The  nest  morning  she  asked  me  if  I  would  go  down  to  the  shop 
with  her ;  and  there,  after  much  hesitation,  we  chose  out  three  capa 
to  be  sent  home  and  tried  on,  that  the  most  becoming  might  be 
selected  to  take  with  ua  on  Thursday. 

Site  was  in  a  state  of  silent  agitation  all  the  way  to  Woodley. 
She  had  evidently  never  l)een  there  before  ;  and,  although  aha 
little  dreamt  I  knew  anything  of  her  early  story,  I  could  perceive 
■he  was  in  a  tremor  at  the  thought  of  eeeing  the  place  which  might 
have  been  her  home,  and  round  which  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
her  innocent  girlish  imaginations  had  clustered.  It  was  a  long  <hivu 
there,  through  paved  jolting  lanes.  Miss  Matilda  sat  bolt  npiighi-, 
and  looked  wisthiUj  out  of  the  windows  as  wo  drew  near  tJie  end 
of  oiur  journey.  The  aspect  of  the  country  was  quiet  and  pastoral. 
Woodley  stood  among  fields  ;  and  there  was  an  old-fashioned 
garden  where  roses  and  currant-bushes  touched  each  other,  and 
whore  the  feathery  asparagus  formed  a  pretty  background  to  the 
pinks  and  gilly-fiowers  ;  there  was  no  drive  up  to  tlie  door.  Wa 
got  out  at  a  little  gate,  and  walked  up  a  straight  box-edged  path. 

"  My  cousin  might  make  a  drive,  I  think,  said  Miss  Pole,  who 
was  afraid  of  ear-ache,  and  liad  only  her  c^  on. 

"  I  think  it  is  very  pretty,"  said  Miss  Matty,  with  a  soft  plain- 
tireTiesB  in  her  Toice,  and  almost  in  a  whisper,  for  just  then 
Mr.  Holbroob  appeared  at  the  door,  rubbing  his  hands  in  very 
elTerveBcence  of  hospitality.  He  looked  more  like  my  idea  of  Don 
Quixote  than  ever,  and  yet  tlio  likeness  was  only  eitemal.  Eia 
respectable  hou-iiekocpcr  stood  modestly  at  the  door  to  bid  ua 
welcome  i  and,  while  she  led  the  elder  ladies  upstairs  to  a  bed-room, 
I  begged  to  look  about  the  garden.  My  request  evidently  pleased 
the  old  gontlt-man,  who  took  me  all  round  the  plate,  aniAw-Kwi 
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me  hU  six-nad-twenty  cows,  named  after  tho  difforont  lettere  of  the 
tlphabet.     Aa  we  went  along,  he  Biirprised  me  occasionally  bj  re- 

Stukting  apt  and  beautiful  quotAtiooB  from  the  poets,  ran^ng  easily 
iijm  Slialespeare  and  George  Herbert  to  those  of  our  own  day.  Ho 
did  this  ns  naturally  aa  if  ho  were  thinking  aloud,  and  their  true 
iiiid  beautiful  words  were  tho  best  expression  he  could  find  for  what 
lio  was  thinking  or  feeling.  To  be  sure  he  called  Byron  ' '  my  Lord 
Byrron,"  and  pronounced  the  name  of  Qoethe  strictly  in  accordance 
witli  the  English  sound  of  tho  letters — ' '  Aa  Goethe  aays,  '  Yo  eTer- 
vordant  palaces,' "  &c.  Altogether,  I  never  met  with  a  man,  before 
or  since,  who  had  spent  so  long  a  life  in  a  secluded  and  not  im- 
proisive  country,  with  ever-iucreaaing  delight  in  the  daily  and 
yearly  change  of  season  and  beauty. 

When  ho  and  I  went  in,  we  found  that  dinner  was  nearly  ready 
in  the  Ititohon — for  so  1  suppose  the  room  ought  to  be  called,  aa 
tharo  were  oak  dresaeni  and  cupboards  all  round,  all  over  by  the 
side  of  the  flre-plaoe,  and  only  a  small  Turkey  carpet  in  the  middle 
iit  tho  flag-floor.  The  room  might  have  been  onaily  made  into  a 
haiulgome  dark  oak  dining-parlour  by  removing  the  oven  and  a 
(ow  other  appurtenances  of  a  kitchen,  which  were  evidently  never 
UBod,  tlio  roal  cooking-place  being  at  some  diatance.  The  room 
til  wliioh  we  were  ejtpected  to  sit  was  a  BtifBy-fumiahed,  ugly  apart- 
ment i  bat  that  in  which  we  did  ait  was  what  Mr.  Holbrook  called 
the  counting-house,  when  he  paid  his  labourers  their  weekly  wages 
at  a  great  desk  near  the  door.  The  rest  of  the  pretty  sitting-room 
--looking  into  the  orchard,  and  all  covered  over  with  dancing  tree- 
HhndoWH— was  filled  with  books.  They  lay  on  the  ground,  they 
covered  tho  walls,  they  strewed  the  table.  Ho  was  evidently  half- 
nahamed  and  halt-proud  of  his  oTtravngance  in  this  respect.  They 
wore  of  all  kinds — poetry  and  wild  weird  tales  prevailing.  He 
evidently  chose  his  books  in  accordance  with  his  own  tastes,  not 
because  atich  and  such  were  classical  or  established  favourites. 

"Ah!"hesaid,  "  we  farmers  ought  not  to  have  much  time  for 
reading  ;  yet  somehow  one  can't  help  it." 

"  What  a  pretty  room  I "  said  Miss  Matty,  soWo  tow. 

"  What  a  pleasant  place  !"  said  J,  aloud,  almost  simultaneously. 

"  Nay  1  if  yon  like  it,"  replied  he  ;  "  but  can  you  sit  on  these 
groat  block  leather  three-cornered  chairs  J  I  like  it  better  than  the 
beat  parlour  ;  but  I  thought  ladies  would  take  that  for  the  smarter 
place." 

It  waa  tho  smarter  place,  but,  like  most  smart  things,  not  at 
all  pretty,  or  pleasant,  or  home-like  ;  so,  while  we  were  at  dinner, 
the  florvant-girl  dusted  and  scrnbbed  the  counting-honso  choirs,  uid 
we  sat  there  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

We  hail  pudding  before  meat ;  and  I  thought  Mr.  HoIbrookwM 
going  iomakesomeapologyforliisold-foBhioned  ways,  forhcb^sn: 

''I  don't  know  whether  you  like  new-fangled  ways.'' 

"  Oh,  not  at  all !  "  said  Miss  Matty. 

"  No  more  do  I,"  said  he,  "  My  housekcopet  mil  ha\o  theu 
aaw^ahjou. ;  or  else  T  tell  her  that,  wIiph  1 
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m,  we  osed  to  keep  Btrietly  to  my  fatter's  rule,  'No  broth,  no 

11 ;  no  hsl],  no  beef ; '  and  idways  began  dinner  with  broth.    Thuu 

re  had  sust  puddinga,  boiled  in  the  broth  nith  the  beef  ,  and  then 

'  i  meat  itself.    If  we  did  not  s\ip  our  broth,  we  had  no  ball, 

e  liked  a  deal  better  ;  and  the  beef  cams  last  of  all,  and 

nly  those  had  it  who  liad  done  justice  to  the  broth  and  the  ball. 

K  folkfl  begin  with  aiveet  things,  and  turn  then"  dinners  topsy- 

rj." 

When  the  dncka  and  green  peaa  came,  we  looked  at  each  other 

Ubi  disjnaj  ;  wo  had  only  two-pronged,  black-handled  forks.     It  U 

ft  true  the  Bteel  waa  as  bright  oa  silver;  but  what  were  we  to  dot 

L  HisB  Matty  picked  up  her  peas,  ono  by  one,  on  the  point  of  the 

I   prongs,  much  as  Aminii  ate  her  grains  of  rice  after  her  previous 

[  feast  with  the  Ghoul.     Miss  Pole  sighed  over  her  delicate  young 

'  pefu  as  she  left  thou  on  one  side  of  lier  plate  untasted,  for  they 

twtild  drop  between  the  prongs,     I  looked  at  my  host :  the  peas 

were  going  wholesale  into  his  capacious  mouth,  shovelled  up  by  his 

l^u^,   round-ended  knife.      I  saw,   I  imitated,  I  eurvived !     My 

fHonds,  in  spito  of  my  precedent,  could  not  muster  up  courage 

.  enough  to  do  an  ungenteel  thing  ;  and,  it  Mr.  Holbrook  had  not 

heea  so  heartily  hungry,  he  would  probably  have  seen  that  the 

peas  went  away  almost  untonched. 

ter  dinner,  a  clay  pipe  was  brought  in,  and  a  spittoon  ;  and, 
asking  Tjs  to  retire  to  another  room,  where  he  would  soon  join  us, 
[  we  disliked  tobacco-smoke,  he  presented  his  pipe  to  Miss  Matty, 
nd  roqaested  her  to  &11  tho  bowl.  This  was  a  compliment  to  a 
idy  in  hb  youth  ;  but  it  was  rather  inappropriate  to  propose  it  as 
o  hononr  to  Miss  Matty,  who  had  been  trained  by  her  sister  to 
told  smoking  of  every  kind  in  utter  abhorrence.  But  if  it  was  a 
bock  to  her  refinement,  it  was  also  a  gratification  to  her  feelings 
o  be  thus  selected  ;  so  she  daintily  stuffed  the  strong  tobacco  into 
e  pipe,  and  then  we  withdrew. 
"  It  is  very  pleasant  dining  with  a  bachelor,"  said  Miss  Matty, 
oftly,  aa  we  settled  ourselves  in  the  counting-house.  "I  only 
lOpe  it  is  not  improper  ;  so  many  pleasant  things  are  !  " 

"  What  a  number  of  books  lie  haa !  "  said  Mias  Pole,  looking 

"  And  how  dusty  they  are  1 " 
"  I  think  it  must  be  like  one  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson's  rooms," 
I  Miss  Matty.     "  What  a  superior  man  your  cousin  must  be  ! " 
"  Yo« !  "  said  Miss  Pole,  "  he's  a  great  reader  ;  but  I  am  afraid 


the  fields  J 

tt  tha  two  elder  ladies  were  afraid  of  damp,  and  dirt,  and  had 
'  r  TGiy  unbecoming  ctdashes  to  put  on  over  their  caps ;  so  they 
lined,  and  I  was  again  Ids  companion  in  a  turn  which  ho  said 


*  obliged  to  take  to  see  after  hi.?  n 


.  He  strode  along,  6\\,\iet 
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jitoopiiig  gait,  liis  hands  dasjie  J  behind  him  ;  and,  aa  somo  trco  or 
cloud,  or  glirjpse  of  distant  upland  paatnrea,  Btruck  him,  he  quoted 
poetry  to  himself,  saying  it  out  loud  in  a  grand,  sonorous  voioe 
with  juflt  the  empliasis  that  tnie  feeling  and  appreciation  jjive.  We 
'^ime  upon  an  old  cedar-tree,  wliich  stood  at  one  end  of  the  liouse — 
The  cellar  sprees  his  dsrk-^reen  layers  oFshxle. 

■'  Capital  toiin — '  layers  ! '  Wonderfnl  man  !  "  I  did  not  ItnfiT 
whether  he  was  speaking  to  me  or  not ;  but  I  put  in  an  asiaentiiiy 
"  wonderful,"  although  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  just  because  1 
was  tired  of  being  forgotten,  and  of  being  consoquently  silent. 

He  turned  sharp  round.  "  Ay  !  jou  may  say  '  wonderful.' 
Why,  when  I  saw  the  review  of  his  poema  in  '  Blackwood,'  I  set  off 
withiik  an  hour,  and  walked  seven  miles  to  Misitelton  (for  the  horses 
were  not  in  the  way)  and  ordered  them.  Now,  what  colour  aie  ash- 
buds  in  March )" 

Is  the  man  going  mad  1  thought  L  He  ia  very  like  Don 
Quixote. 

"  What  colour  are  they,  I  say?"  repeated  he,  vehemently. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  I,  with  the  meekness  of 


"I  know  you  didn't.  No  nioredidi — anoldfooltliatlaml — till 
this  young  laan  comes  and  tells  mo.  Black  as  auli-buds  in  March. 
And  I've  lived  all  my  life  in  tlie  w.iintry  ;  more  shame  tor  me  not 
to  know.  Black  ;  they  are  jet-black,  madam."  And  he  went 
off  again,  swinging  along  to  the  music  of  somo  rhyme  he  had  got 
hold  off. 

When  we  came  back,  nothing  would  serve  him  but  he  mustread 
us  the  poems  he  had  been  speaking  of  ;  and  31iss  Pole  encouraged 
him  in  his  proposal,  I  thought,  because  she  wished  me  to  hear  hit 
beautiful  road  in  g,  of  which  she  liad  boosted  ;  but  she  afterward* 
said  it  was  because  she  had  got  to  a  difficult  part  of  her  crochet,  and 
wanted  to  count  her  stitches  without  liaving  to  talk.  Whatever  he 
liad  proposed  would  have  been  right  to  Miss  Matty  ;  although  she 
did  fall  sound  asleep  within  Rve  miuutos  after  he  had  begun  a  long 
poem,  called '  Locksley  Hall,'  and  liad  a  comfortable  nap,  unobaerred, 
till  ho  ended  ;  when  the  cessation  of  his  voioe  wakened  her  up,  and 
she  said,  feeling  that  something  was  expected,  and  that  Mias  Pole 
was  counting — 

"  What  a  pretty  book!" 

"  Pretty,  madam !  it's  beautiful !     Protty,  indeed  1 " 
"Oh  yes!  I  meant  beautiful !  "  said  she,  fluttered  at  his  disap- 
proval of  her  word.     "  It  is  so  like  that  beautiful  poem  of  w. 
Johnson's  my  sister  used  to  read — I  forgot  the  name  of  it :  what 
waa  it,  my  dear  J "  turning  to  me. 

"Which  do  you  mean,  ma'am  J     Wliat  wtw  it  about)" 

"  I  don't  remember  what  it  was  nbout,  and  I've  quite  forgottoi 

what  the  name  of  it  was  j  but  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 

Tas  rerr  beautiful,  and  very  like  what  Mr.  Holbrook  has  just  Htt 

-  jvading. "  l^J 
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"T  dou't  remember  it,''  naid  lio,  reflectiTely.  "But  I  don't 
iw  Dr.  Johnson's  puema  well,  I  must  read  them." 
Ab  wb  were  getting  into  the  fly  to  return,  I  heard  Mr.  Holbrook 
f  he  should  caJl  on  the  ladies  soon,  and  inquire  how  they  got 
~ae  ;  and  this  evidently  pleased  and  fluttered  Mies  Matty  at  the 
o  he  anid  it  ;  but  afttr  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  old  houso  amoiiy 

0  trees  her  sentiments  towards  the  master  of  it  were  gradually 
iorbed  into  a  distressing  wonder  as  to  whether  Martha  luid 
oken  her  word,  and  seized  on  the  opportunity  of  her  mistress's 

iW  to  have  a  ' '  follower. "  Martlia  looked  good,  and  steady, 
d  composed  enongh,  as  she  came  to  help  us  out ;  she  was  always 
nful  of  Miss  Matty,  and  to-ntght  she  made  use  of  this  unlucky 

"  Eh !  dear  ma'am,  to  think  of  your  going  out  in  an  evenijig  in 
ch  a  thin  shawl !  It's  no  better  than  muslin.  Atyour  age,  ma'am, 
u  should  be  careful." 
K  "  My  ago !  "  said  Miss  Matty,  almost  speaking  crossly,  for  her, 
Ifor  she  was  usually  gentle — "  My  ^e  !  Why,  how  old  do  you  think 
;  I  am,  that  you  talk  about  my  age  ?  " 

k  "Well,  ma'am,  I  should  say  you  were  not  far  short  of  sixty  ; 
hnt  folks'  looks  is  often  sgauist  them— and  I'm  sure  I  meant  no 
ihrm." 

'  "Martha,  I'm  not  yet  Bfty-two  !  "  said  Miss  Matty,  with 
Bnve  emphasis  ;  for  probably  the  romumbranco  of  her  youth  had 
HlDe  veiy  vividly  before  her  ttiis  day,  and  aho  was  annoyed  at 
B^ing  that  golden  time  so  far  away  in  the  past. 
BSut she  never  apoko  ot  any  tormer  and  mora  intimato  oc'|naint- 
^bewith  Sir.  Holbrook.  She  had  probably  met  with  so  little  sym- 
fSlIiy  in  her  early  lovo,  that  she  bad  shut  it  up  close  in  hur  beait ; 
and  it  was  only  by  a  sort  of  watching,  which  I  could  hardly  aivid 
xince  Miss  Pole's  confidence,  that  I  saw  how  faithful  her  poor  heart 
bad  been  in  its  sorrow  and  its  silence. 

She  gave  me  some  good  reason  for  wearing  her  best  cap  e 
day,  and  sat  near  the  window,  in  spite  of  her  rheiunatista,  in  order 
to  see,  without  being  seen,  down  into  the  street. 

He  came.  He  put  his  open  palms  npon  hia  knees,  which  were 
tor  apart,  as  he  sat  with  his  head  bent  down,  whistling,  after  wu 
Kad  replied  to  his  inquiries  about  our  safe  return.  Suddenly,  hu 
jumped  up : 

"Well, madam!  have  you  any  conumuidii  for  Paris  1  lamgoing 
there  in  a  week  or  two." 

"  To  Paris ! "  we  both  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  madam !  I've  never  been  there,  and  always  hod  a  wish  to 

1  uid  I  think  if  I  don't  go  soon,  I  may:i't  go  nt  all  i  a 
ttie  hay  is  got  in  1  shsll  go,  before  harvest  time." 
We  were  so  much  astonished  that  we  had  no  commLiaion'i. 

I  Jnst  BS  he  was  going  out  of  the  room,  he  turned  back,  with  liis 
■  rarito  wrolamatiou  : 
"  Ood  blesa  my  soul,  madam !   but  I  ncai'ly  forgot  half  i 
uti  the  pooma  fur  you  you  odiiuied  i 
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other  evoniiig  at  my  house."  He  tugged  away  at  a  parcel  iii  his 
coat-pocket,  "  Good-bye,  miss,"  said  he ;  "good-bye,  Matty !  take 
care  u£  yourself."  And  lie  wna  gone.  But  he  hud  given  her  a  book, 
and  he  had  called  her  Matty,  junt  as  he  used  to  do  thirty  yeara 
ago. 

"I  wish  he  would  not  go  fo  Paris,"  said  Misa  Matilda, 
ansioiialy.  "  I  don't  beliove  frogs  will  agree  with  him  ;  ho  used  to 
have  to  be  Tery  careful  what  he  ate,  which  was  curious  in  so  strong- 
looking  a  young  man." 

Boon  after  fhis  I  took  my  leave,  giving  many  an  injunction  to 
Martha  to  look  after  her  miatrcas,  and  to  let  me  know  if  she 
thought  that  Miss  Matilda  waa  not  so  well ;  in  which  case  I  would 
volunteer  a  visit  to  my  old  friend,  without  noticing  Martlia's  intel- 
ligence to  her. 

Accordingly  I  received  a  line  or  two  from  Martha  every  now  and 
then  ;  and,  about  November,  I  had  a  note  to  say  her  mistress  was 
"very  low  and  sadly  off  her  food  ;"  and  the  account  uiade  me  so 
uneasy  that,  although  Martha  did  not  decidedly  siinunon  mo,  I 
packed  up  my  things  and  went. 

I  received  a  warm  welcome,  in  apito  of  the  little  flurry  produced 
l>y  my  iMromptu  visit,  for  I  had  only  been  able  to  give  a  day'n 
notice.  Miss  Matilda  looked  miserably  ill ;  and  I  prepared  to  com- 
fort and  cosset  her. 

I  went  down  to  have  a  private  talk  with  Mai-tlia. 

"  How  long  has  your  mistress  been  so  poorly  ? "  I  aaked,  as  1 
stood  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

"  Well !  I  think  it's  better  than  a  foiiuight  ;  it  is,  I  know  ;  it 
was  one  Tuesday,  after  Misa  Polo  had  boon,  Uiat  die  went  info  tlua 
moping  way.  I  tliought  sho  was  tired,  and  it  would  go  oil'  with  a 
night's  rest ;  but  no  !  she  has  gone  on  and  on  over  siuce,  till  1 
thought  it  my  duty  to  write  to  you,  ma'am." 

"  You  did  quite  right,  Martha.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  xhe  has 
■o  faithful  a  servant  about  her.  And  I  hope  you  find  your  place 
comfortable  ? " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  missus  is  very  kind,  and  there's  plenty  to  eat 

and  drink,  and  no  more  work  but  what  I  can  do  easily, — hut " 

Martha  hesitated. 

"But  what, Martha! " 

"  Why,  it  seems  so  hard  of  missus  not  to  let  me  liavo  any  fol- 
lowers ;  there's  such  lots  of  young  fellows  in  the  town  ;  and  many 
a,  one  has  as  much  as  offered  to  keep  company  with  me  ;  and  I  may 
never  bo  in  such  a  likely  place  again,  and  it's  like  wasting  an  op- 
portunity. Many  a  girl  as  I  know  would  have  'em  unbeknownst  to 
missus  ;  but  I've  given  my  word,  and  I'll  stick  to  it ;  or  olso  Ihia 
is  just  the  house  tor  misaua  never  to  be  the  wiser  if  they  did  cone  ; 
and  it's  such  a  capable  kitchen — there's  such  good  dark  comers  in  it 
— I'd  be  bound  to  hide  any  one.  I  counted  up  Ust  Sunday  night 
—for  I'll  not  deny  I  waa  crying  because  1  had  to  shut  the  door  in 
Jem  Hearn'f.  face,  and  he's  a  steady  young  man,  fit  for  any  girl ; 
onlv  ^^»d  ijven  missiw  my  word.      Martha  -was  all  but  crying 
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.^^  ;  and  I  had  little  00101011;  to  give  her,  for  I  kaew,  from  old 
AZperience,  of  the  horror  with  wLich  both  the  Mies  Jenkynaes 
lo^ed  upon  "  foUowere  ;"  and  in  Misa  Matty's  present  nerroua 
itat«  this  dread  was  niit  iihely  to  be  lessened. 

I  Trent  to  see  Misa  Pole  the  nest  day,  and  took  Lor  completely 
ty  auxpriBe,  for  she  had  not  been  to  see  llisa  Matilda  for  two  days. 

"And  now  Imnst  go  baok  with  you,  my  dear,  for  I  promised  to 
let  her  know  how  Thomits  Holbrook  went  on  ;  and,  I^  sorry  to 
Bay,  his  housekeeper  has  sent  me  word  to-day  that  he  hasn't  long 
io  live.  Poor  Thomas  !  that  joiuTiey  to  Paris  was  quite  too  much 
for  him.  His  housekeeper  says  lie  has  hardly  erer  been  round  his 
£elds  ainco,  but  just  sita  with  bis  hands  on  hia  knees  in  the  count- 
ing-house, not  reading  or  anytliing,  but  only  saying  what  a  won- 
derful (Hty  Paris  was  I  Paris  has  much  to  aiwwer  for  if  it's  killed 
my  cottsin  Thomas,  for  a  bettor  man  nover  lived. " 

"Does  Miss  Matilda  know  of  his  illness?"  asked  I — a  now 
light  as  to  the  cause  of  her  indisposition  dawning  upon  me. 

"Dear!  to  be  sure,  yes!  Has  not  she  told  you)  I  let  hor 
Icnow  a  fortnight  ago,  or  more,  when  first  I  heard  of  it.  How  odd 
the  shouldn't  have  told  you !  " 

Hot  at  all,  I  thought ;  but  1  did  not  say  anytlung.  1  felt 
Almost  guilty  of  having  spied  too  ciu-lously  into  tliat  tender  heart, 
and  1  was  not  going  to  speak  of  its  secrets — bidden ,  Mjsa  Matty 
believed,  from  all  the  world.  I  ushered  IVIiss  Pole  into  Miss 
Matiida'a  little  drawing-loom,  and  then  left  them  alone.  Cut  T 
was  not  surprised  when  Martha  camo  to  my  bedroom  door,  to  ask 
me  to  go  down  to  dinner  alone,  for  tliat  missus  hud  one  of  her  bod 
headaches.  She  came  into  the  drawing-room  ni  tco'time,  but  it 
was  evidently  an  effort  to  hor  ;  and,  as  if  to  make  up  for  some  re- 
proachful feeling  against  her  late  sister.  Miss  Jeukyns,  which  had 
been  troubling  her  all  the  afternoon,  and  for  which  she  now  felt 
jiemtent,  she  kept  telling  me  how  good  and  how  clever  Deborali 
■was  in  her  youth  ;  how  she  used  to  settle  what  gowns  they  were  to 
wear  at  all  the  parties  {faint,  ghostly  ideas  of  grun  paj^ies,  far 
away  in  iho  distance,  when  Miss  Matty  and  Miss  Pule  were  young  I ) ; 
Mid  how  Deborah  and  her  mother  had  started  the  benefit  society 
for  the  poor,  and  taught  girls  cooking  and  plain  sewing )  mid  how 
Deborah  had  once  danced  with  a  lord  ;  and  how  she  used  to  visit 
At  Sir  Peter  Arley'a,  and  try  to  romodei  the  quiet  rectory  establiah- 
snt  on  the  plans  oi  Arlcy  Uall,  where  they  kept  tliirty  servants  ; 
id  how  she  hod  nursed  Misa  Matty  tlirough  a  long,  long  Uhiess, 
^  wUoh  I  hod  never  heard  before,  but  whidi  I  now  dated  in  iny 
,«im  roiod  as  following  the  dismiasnl  of  the  suit  of  Mr.  Holbrook, 
Bo  we  talked  softly  and  quietly  of  old  times  tlirough  "  ' 
Vorember  evening. 

The  next  day  Misa  Polo  brought  us  word  that  Mr.  Holbrook 
w*a  dead.  Miss  Matty  heard  the  news  in  silence  ;  in  fact,  from 
th«  Mcount  of  the  previous  day,  it  was  only  what  we  had  to  expect. 
Btias  Pole  kept  calling  upon  us  for  some  espreaaion  of  regret,  by 
•■king  if  it  was  not  sad  that  bp  was  gone,  and  saying : 
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"  To  think  of  tliut  pluckBiLnt  day  last  June,  irhen  he  Beeined  to 
well  1  And  lie  might  have  lived  tlu»  dozen  yean  if  he  had  not  gono 
to  that  wicked  PariH,  where  they  are  alwayH  having  revolutions." 

She  paused  for  some  deiaonutration  on  our  paj4.  I  saw  Miss 
Matty  could  not  speak,  she  was  trembling  so  nervously  ;  ao  I  said 
what  I  really  felt  ;  and  after  a  call  of  Home  duration— all  the  time 
o(  which  I  have  no  doubt  Miss  Pole  thought  Misa  Matty  received 
the  news  very  calmly — our  visitor  took  her  leave. 

MiRB  Matty  maile  a  strong  effort  to  conceal  her  feelings— a  con- 
Fcabnent  she  practised  even  with  me,  for  she  has  never  alluded  to 
Mr.  Holbrook  ogain,  although  the  book  he  gave  her  lies  with  her 
Bible  on  the  Httie  table  by  her  bedside.  She  did  not  think  I  heard 
her  when  she  aaked  the  Uttle  milliner  of  Cranford  to  make  lier  caps 
something  like  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamieson's,  or  that  I  noticed 
Wie  reply — 

"  But  she  wears  widows'  caps,  ma'am  1 '' 

"  Oh  ?  I  only  meant  something  in  that  siylo  ;  not  widows',  of 
qourse,  but  rather  like  Mrs.  Jamieson's. " 

This  effort  at  concealment  was  the  beginning  of  the  tremiiloufl 
motion  of  head  and  hands  which  I  have  seen  ever  since  in  Miss 
Matty, 

The  evening  of  the  diiy  on  which  we  heard  of  Mr.  Holbrook's 
death,  ](4iaH  Matilda  was  very  silent  and  tlioughlful ;  after  prayers 
she  called  Martha  back,  and  then  she  stood,  uncertain  what  to  say. 

"Martha !  "  she  said,  at  last,  "you  are  young  " — and  then  she 
made  bo  long  a  pause  that  Martlia,  to  remind  her  of  her  half- 
fiuished  sentence,  dropped  a  curtsey,  and  said — 

"Yes,  please,  ma  am;  two-and-twcnty  last  third  of  October, 

"  And  perhaps,  Martha,  you  may  some  time  meet  with  a  young 
man  you  like,  and  who  likes  you.  I  did  say  you  were  not  to  have 
followers  ;  but  if  you  meet  witli  such  a  young  man,  and  tell  me, 
and  I  find  he  is  respectable,  I  have  no  objection  to  his  coming  to 
see  you  once  a  week.  God  forbid  ! "  said  she,  in  a  low  voice, 
"that  I  should  grieve  any  young  hearts."  She  spoke  as  it  she 
were  providing  for  some  distant  contingency,  and  was  rather  startled 
when  Martha  made  her  ready  eager  answer. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  there's  Jem  Heam,  and  he's  a  joiner  making 
three- and-sixpence  a-day,  and  eix  foot  one  in  liis  stocking-feet, 
please,  ma'am  j  and  if  you'll  ask  about  him  to-morrow  morning, 
every  one  will  give  him  a  character  for  steadiness  ;  aiid  hell  b" 
glad  enough  to  come  to-morrow  night.  111  be  bound." 

Though  Sliss  Klatty  was  startled,  she  subuiitted  to  Fate-^ 
Loto, 
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OLD     LETTERS. 


I  BA.\B  often  noticed  that  Blmost  every  one  ]as>s  liis  own  individaal 
"  economies — careful  habita  of  saving  fractiona  of  pennioB  in 
one  peculiar  divectioa— any  diatiirbance  of  whioli  annoys  hini 
than  spending  shillings  or  pounds  on  Home  real  extravagance. 
An  old  gentlen;an  of  my  acquaintance,  who  took  the  intelligence  of 
the  failiiTe  of  a  Joint-Stock  Bank,  in  which  aome  of  his  money  waa 
iaTeat«d,  with  stoical  mildneaa,  worried  his  family  all  through  alone 
Buniiner's  day  because  one  of  them  had  torn  (inatcnd  of  cutting) 
out  the  written  leaves  of  his  now  UHeleis  bank-book  ;  of  course,  the 
cotreBponding  pages  at  the  other  end  came  out  as  well,  and  this 
little  uimaceBUUT  waste  of  paper  (his  private  economy)  chafed  him 
more  than  all  the  loss  of  hia  money.  Envelo^ies  fretted  his  aonl 
terribly  when  they  firat  came  in ;  the  only  way  m  which  he  could 
reconcile  himself  to  such  waste  of  his  cherished  article  was  by 
patiently  turning  inside  out  all  that  were  sent  to  him,  and  so 
malfitifT  them  serve  again.  Even  now,  though  tamed  by  age,  I  see 
him  casting  wistful  gknces  at  his  daughters  when  they  send  a  whole 
inside  of  a  hali-aheet  of  note-paper,  with  the  three  lines  of  accept- 
uice  to  an  invitation,  written  on  only  one  of  the  sides.  I  am  not 
above  owning  that  I  have  this  human  weakness  myself.  String  is 
my  foible.  My  pockets  get  full  of  little  hanks  of  it,  picked  up  and 
twisted  together,  ready  for  uaea  that  never  come.  I  am  seriously 
vtnojred  if  any  one  cuts  the  ati'ing  of  a  parcel  inabead  of  patiently 
uid  faithfully  undoing  it  fold  by  told.  How  people  can  bring 
tliemselves  to  use  India-rubber  rings,  which  are  a,  sort  of  deification 
<if  string,  as  lightly  as  they  do,  I  cannot  imagine.  To  me  an  India- 
rubber  ring  is  a  precious  treasure.  I  have  one  which  ia  not  now — 
one  that  I  picked  up  off  the  floor  nearly  six  years  ago.  I  liava 
really  tried  to  use  it,  but  my  heart  failed  me,  and  I  could  not 
commit  the  extravagance. 

Small  pieces  of  butter  grieve  others.  They  cannot  attend  to  con- 
versation because  ut  the  aunoyance  occasioned  by  the  habit  which 
■omo  people  have  of  invariably  taking  more  butter  than  they  want. 
Have  you  not  seen  the  anxious  look  (almost  mesmeric)  which  aueh 
persona  fix  on  the  article  I  They  would  feel  it  a  relief  if  they  might 
liuiy  it  out  of  their  sight  by  popping  it  into  their  own  moutha  and 
swallowing  it  down  ;  aud  they  are  really  made  happy  if  the  person 
on  whose  plate  it  lies  unused  suddenly  breaks  off  a  piece  of  toast 
(which  he  does  not  want  at  all)  and  eats  up  his  butter.  They  think 
tliat  tliia  is  not  waste. 

Now  Miss  JIfitty  Jonkyna  was  chary  of  candles.     We  had  many 
devices  to  use  as  few  as  possible.     In  the  winter  sfteraooim  &W 
would  sit  knitting  for  two  or  three  hours — she  could  do  fhiB  m  ftv» 
'    '    CT  by  fire-lyrie— flud  when  1  asked  if  I  migbt  not  xing  ioT 
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candleato  fiuuh  stitcliuig  mT  wmtbands,  sba  told  me  to  "keep 
blhid  man's  holid&y."  Tbej  were  nsuallir  brought  in  with  tea  ;  but 
we  only  burnt  one  at  s  time.  Aa  we  lived  in  constant  preparation 
for*  Mend  who  m^btcome  in  any  evening  (liut  whonefer  did),  it 
Kqnired  some  contrivance  to  keep  our  two  candles  of  the  buiuo 
length,  ready  to  be  lighted,  and  to  look  a«  if  we  burnt  tvro  idways. 
The  candlet  took  it  in  tarns ;  and,  whatever  we  might  be  talking 
about  or  doii^.  Miss  Blattf 'b  eyea  were  habitually  fixed  upon  the 
candle,  ready  to  jump  up  and  extingniah  it  and  to  light  the  other 
before  tliey  had  become  too  uneren.  la  length  to  be  restored  to 
equality  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

One  night,  I  remember  this  candle  economy  parldcnlarly  annoyed 
me.  I  had  been  very  mnch  tired  of  my  compnlsoiy  ' '  blind  man's 
holiday,"  eq>ecially  as  Miss  Blatty  had  fallen  asleep,  and  1  did  not 
like  to  Btir  the  fire  and  run  the  riek  of  awakening  her  ;  bo  I  conld 
not  even  sit  on  the  rug,  and  scorch  myself  with  sewii^  by  fire-light, 
according  to  my  usual  cnstom.  I  fancied  Miss  Matty  must  he 
dreaming  of  her  early  life  ;  for  she  spoke  one  or  two  words  in  her 
uneasy  sleep  bearing  reference  to  persons  who  were  dead  long  be- 
fore. When  Martha  brought  in  the  Ughted  candle  and  tea,  Miss 
Matty  started  into  wakefulness,  with  a  strange,  bewildered  look 
around,  as  if  we  were  not  the  people  she  expected  to  see  about  her- 
There  was  a  little  sad  expression  that  shadowed  her  face  as  she  recog- 
nised me  ;  bat  immediately  afterwards  she  tried  to  give  me  her  osuaL 
smile.  All  through  teartime  her  talk  ran  upon  the  days  of  her  child- 
hood and  youth.  Perhaps  this  reminded  her  of  the  deatrablenesB  of 
looking  over  all  the  old  family  letters,  and  destroying  such  as  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  strangers  ;  for  she  had  often 
spoken  of  the  necessity  of  this  task,  but  had  ^ways  shrunk  from  it, 
witli  a  timid  dread  of  something  painful.  To-night,  however,  she 
rose  up  after  tea  and  went  for  uiem — in  the  dark  ;  for  she  piqued 
herself  on  the  precise  neatness  of  all  her  chamber  arrangements,  and 
used  to  look  uneasily  at  me  when  I  lighted  a  bed-caudle  to  go  to 
another  room  tor  anything.  "When  she  returned  there  was  a  faint, 
ploaaant  amell  of  TonquJu  beane  in  the  room.  I  had  always  noticed 
this  scent  about  any  of  the  things  which  luid  belonged  to  her  mother ; 
and  many  of  the  letters  were  addressed  to  her — yellow  bundles  o£ 
love-letters,  aiity  or  seventy  years  old. 

Miss  Matty  undid  the  packet  with  a  sigh  ;  but  she  atifiod  it 
dirocUv,  aa  if  it  were  hardly  right  to  regret  the  flight  ot  time,  or  of 
life  cilher.  Wo  agreed  to  look  them  over  separately,  each  taktnga 
difTorent  letter  out  of  the  same  bundle  and  describing  its  contents 
to  tlie  other  before  destroying  it.  I  never  knew  what  sad  work 
the  reading  of  old  letters  was  before  that  evening,  though  I  could 
hardly  tell  why.  The  letters  were  as  happy  as  letters  could  be— St 
least  those  early  letters  were.  There  was  in  them  a  vivid  and  in- 
tenu  sense  of  the  present  time,  which  seemed  so  strong  and  full,  aa 
if  it  oould  never  pass  away,  and  as  if  the  ^-arm,  living  hearts  that 
no  expreMed  themselves  could  never  die,  and  he  as  nothing  to  tiw 
— """      /  should  liave  felt  lese  melancholy,  It"         "  "  ' 
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I  Jeltors  had  been  mora  so.  I  saw  tlie  teatH  stealing  dowii  tho  woll- 
■  !wora  forrowB  of  !Mi£s  Ma  tty'ti  cheeks,  and  her  spectacles  often  wonted 
I  Wiping.  I  trusted  at  last  that  she  would  light  the  other  candle,  for 
«]  rather  dim,  and  I  wanted  more  light  to  see  the 

The  earliest  set  of  letters  were  two  bundles  tied  together,  and 
Uoketod  (in  MisB  Jenkyna's  handwriting)  "  Lettei-a  interchanged 
between  my  ever-honoured  father  and  inj  dearlj-bcloved  mother, 
prior  to  their  marriage,  in  July  1774."  I  should  guess  that  tho 
rector  of  Cranford  was  about  twenty-  seven  years  of  age  when  ha  wrote 
those  letters  ;  and  Miss  Matty  told  me  that  her  mother  was  just 
eighteen  at  the  time  of  her  wedding.  With  my  idea  of  the  rector, 
derived  from  a  picture  in  the  diniug-parlour,  sti9'  and  stately,  in  a 
huge  full-bottomed  wig,  with  gown,  uausock,  and  bands,  and  his  hand 
upon  a  copy  of  the  only  sermon  he  ever  pubUshod — it  was  strange 
to  read  these  letters.  They  wid^  full  of  eager,  passionate  ardour  ; 
short  homely  sentences,  riglit  fresh  from  the  heart  (very  difierent 
from  the  grand  Latiuificd,  JohnBonian  stylo  of  the  printed  sermon, 
preached  before  some  judge  at  assize  time).  His  letters  were  a  curi- 
ous contrast  to  those  of  his  girl-brido.  She  was  evidently  rather 
knnoyed  at  his  demands  upon  her  for  ezpresainna  of  love,  and  could 
not  quite  onderstand  what  he  meant  by  repeating  the  same  thing 
'er  in  so  many  difiereut  ways ;  but  what  she  waa  quite  clear  about 
u  a  Inning  for  a  white  "Paduasoy" — whatever  that  might  be ;  and 
E  or  seven  letters  were  principally'  occupied  in  asking  her  lover  to 
13  bis  influence  with  her  parents  /who  evidently  kept  her  in  good 
order)  to  obtain  tiiis  or  that  article  of  dross,  more  especiaUy  the 
vhito  "  Paduasoy."  He  cared  notliing  how  she  was  dressed  ;  she 
was  always  lovely  enough  for  him,  as  he  took  pains  to  ossitro  her, 
when  she  begged  him  to  express  in  his  answers  a  predilection  for 
particular  pieces  of  finery,  in  order  that  she  might  show  what  he  said 
to  her  parents.  But  at  length  he  seemed  to  findoutthutslie  would 
not  bo  married  till  she  bad  a  ' '  trousseau  "  to  her  mind  ;  and  then  he 
aent  liera  letter,  which  had  evidently  accompanied  a  whole  bos  full 
of  finery,  and  in  which  he  requested  that  she  might  be  dressed  in 
.vrarrtlung  her  heart  desired.  This  was  the  first  letter,  ticketed  in 
Afriul,  delicate  hand,  "Frommydoarost  John."  Shortly  afterwarda 
tkey  wore  married,  I  suppose,  from  tho  intermission  in  thoii  osr- 
.IMpondonce. 

"  We  must  bum  theui,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Matty,  looking  doubt- 
tlily  at  me.  "  No  ona  will  care  for  them  when  I  am  gone."  And 
'•nt  br  one  she  dropped  them  into  the  middle  of  the  fire,  watching 
-cub  blazo  up,  die  out.  and  rise  away,  in  fault,  white,  ghostly 
tanUAnce,  up  the  chimney,  before  she  gave  another  to  the  same 
ibte.  The  room  was  hght  enough  now  ;  but  I,  like  her,  was  fasoi- 
Uted  into  watching  the  doetructiou  of  thoae  letters,  into  which  the 
'  Mtact  wkrmth  uf  a  manly  heart  had  been  poured  forth. 

Tlw  next  letter,  likewise  docketed  by  Miss  Jenkyna,  -waa  «n.- 
mmtA.  ''latter  of  pious  cuiigratulation  and  esliortatlon  tcoin  T05 
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warm  the  eitremitiea  of  infanta,  from  my  eicelleat  grandmother." 
The  ftrat  part  was,  indeed,  a  severe  and  forcible  picture  of  the 
reHponBibilities  of  mothers,  and  a,  warning  against  the  evils  that 
were  in  the  world,  and  lying  in  ghastly  wait  for  the  little  haby  of 
two  daya  old.  His  wife  did  not  write,  said  the  old  gentleman,  be- 
cauae  he  had  forbidden  it,  she  being  indisposed  with  a  sprained 
ankle,  which  (he  said)  quiti  incapacitoted  her  from  holding  a  pen. 
However,  at  the  foot  of  the  page  was  a  small  "  T.o.,"  and  on  turn- 
ing it  over,  sure  enough,  there  was  a  letter  to  "  my  dear,  dearest 
Molly,"  bogging  lier,  when  she  left  her  room,  whatever  ahe  did,  to 
go  tip  stairs  before  going  doivn  :  and  telling  her  to  wrap  lier  baby's 
feet  up  in  flunnel,  mid  keep  it  warm  by  tho  fire,  altliough  it  waa 
ilimmer,  for  babies  were  so  tender. 

It  waa  pretty  to  see  from  the  letters,  which  were  evidently 
exchanged  witb  some  frequency  between  the  young  mother  and  the 
grandmother,  how  the  girlish  vanity  waa  being  weeded  ont  of  her 
heart  by  love  for  her  baby.  The  white  "  Paduaaoy"  figured  again 
in  the  letters,  with  almost  na  much  vigour  as  before.  In  one,  it  was 
being  made  into  acltfiateuingcloak  for  the  baby.  Itdockeditwhcn 
it  went  with  its  parents  to  spend  a,  day  or  two  at  Arley  Hall.  It 
added  to  its  charms  when  it  waa  "the  prettiest  little  baby  that  ever 
was  seen.  Dear  mother,  T  wish  you  could  see  her  !  Without  any 
parshality,  I  do  think  she  will  grow  up  a  regular  hewty ! "  I  thought 
of  Miss  Jenkyns,  grey,  withered,  and  wrinkled,  and  I  wondered  if 
her  mother  hod  known  her  in  the  courts  of  heaven  ;  and  then  I 
knew  that  she  had,  and  that  they  stood  there  in  angelic  guise. 

There  waa  a  great  gup  before  any  of  the  rector's  lettew  appeared. 
And  then  his  wife  had  changed  hur  mode  of  endoraement.  It  was 
no  longer  from  ' '  My  dearest  John  ; "  it  waa  from  ' '  My  honoured 
Huiband. "  The  letters  were  written  on  occasion  of  the  publication 
of  the  aome  Sermon  which  was  represented  in  the  picture.  The 
preaching  before  "  My  Lord  Judge,"  and  the  "  publishing  by  re- 
quest," waa  evidently  the  culminating  point— the  event  of  his  life. 
It  had  been  necBsaary  for  him  to  go  up  to  London  to  superintend  it 
through  the  preas.  Many  friends  had  to  ho  called  upon,  and  oou- 
■ulted,  before  he  could  decide  on  lui;  printer  St  for  so  onerous  a 
task  ;  and  at  length  it  was  arranged  Uiat  J.  and  J.  Rivingtons  were 
to  have  the  honourable  responsibility.  The  worthy  rector  seemed 
to  be  stning  up  by  the  occasion  to  a  high  literary  pitch ,  for  he  could 
hardly  write  a  letter  to  his  wife  without  cropping  out  into  Latin. 
I  remember  tho  end  of  one  of  his  letters  ran  thus:  "  I  shall  ever 
hold  thevirtuous  qualities  of  my  Molly  in  remembrance,  dum  nxemor 
ipse  inei,  dum  apiritui  regit  arbii,"  wluch,  considering  that  the  Eog- 
llsh  of  bis  correspondent  waa  sometimeB  at  fault  in  grammar,  and 
often  in  Hpeiliiig,  might  be  taken  aa  a  proof  of  how  much  he  "  idea- 
lised liis  Molly ; "  and,  as  Miss  Jenkyns  u.'^ed  to  say,  "  People  talk 
t  great  deal  about  idealiaingnow-a-diys,  whatever  that  may  mean." 
Bat  tils  waa  notliiag  to  a,  at  o!  'Riltuu;  nli^cal  pootr;  wlucli  ■ — 
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inwUichliiBMollyfigurcil  awnyas  "Maria,"  ThcletU.T 
ntaining  the  carmen  was  endorsed  by  her.  "  Hebrew  Tend  Bent 
t  bj  my  hoiLoured  husband.  I  thoni:  to  have  had  a  letter  abuiil 
ling  the  pig,  biit  iniiBt  wait.  Mem.,  to  send  the  poetiy  to  Sir 
Fter  Arley,  as  my  liuaband  deaires."  And  in  a  post-scriptiun  note 
hia  band'\nitiiig  it  waa  statad  that  the  Ode  had  appeared  in  tlie 
Gentleman's  Mugazme,"  December  1782. 
Her  letters  back  to  her  husband  (treasured  aa  fondly  by  him  aa 
they  had  been  M.  T.  Ciceronu  EpistoUe)  were  more  satiafactocy 
an  absent  hnsbiuid  and  father  than  his  could  ever  Jiavtj  been  to 
She  told  him  how  Deborah  sewed  her  seam  very  neatly  every 
,  and  read  to  her  in  the  hooks  he  hod  set  her ;  how  she  waa  a 
J  "  torrexdf"  good  child,  but  urauld  oak  questions  her  mother 
idd  not  anawer,  but  how  she  did  not  let  herself  down  by  sn,ying 
9  didnot  know,  but  took  to  stirnngihe  fire,  or  sending  the  "for- 
rS.  "  child  on  an  errand.  Matty  wosnowthe  mother's  darling,  and 
omisod  (like  hor  sister  at  her  ago)  to  bo  a  great  beauty.  I  was 
uling  tins  aloud  to  Miaa  Matty,  who  siniltd  and  aighed  a  little  nt 
hope,so  fondly  expressed,  that  "little  Matty  might  not  be  vain, 
a  if  she  were  a  bowty." 

"I  hadveryprettyliair,  mydear,"  said  Miss  Matilda  ;  "and  nni 
>ad.  mouth."  And  1  saw  her  soon  ofterwarda  adjust  her  cap  and 
tw  herself  up. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Jciikyna's  lettors.  She  told  her  husband 
out  the  poor  in  the  parieli ;  what  homely  domestic  medicines  ebe 
d  administered  ;  what  kitchen  physic  she  had  sent.  She  had 
idently  held  his  displeasure  as  a  rod  in  pickle  over  the  heads  of 
the  ne'er-do-wells.  She  asked  for  hia  tUrections  about  the  cows 
3  pigs  ;  and  did  not  always  obtain  them,  as  1  have  shown  before. 
The  kind  old  grandmother  was  dead  when  a  little  hoy  was  bom, 
n  after  the  publication  of  the  Sermon  ;  but  there  was  another 
XX  of  exhortation  from  the  grandfather,  more  stringent  and  ad- 
nttoiy  than  ever,  now  that  there  was  a  hoy  to  he  guarded  from 
I  Bnares  of  the  world.  He  described  all  the  various  sins  into 
ichmen  might  fall,  untill  wonderedhow  any  man  ever  came  to  a 
ursl  death.  The  gallows  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  been  the 
_minatioii  of  the  lives  of  most  of  the  grandfather's  friends  and 

Bnaintonce ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  way  in  vrbi^  he 
'  :e  of  this  life  being  "  a  vale  of  tears." 
t  seemed  cunous  that  I  should  never  have  heaid  of  this  brother 
for« ;  but  I  concluded  that  he  had  died  young,  or  else  surely  his 
ae  would  liave  been  alluded  to  by  his  sisters. 
By-and-by  we  came  to  packets  of  Miss  Jonkyns's  letters.    These 
B  Matty  did  regret  to  burn.     She  said  all  the  others  had  been 
y  interesting  to  tliose  who  loved  the  writers,  and  that  it  seemed 
if  it  would  have  hurt  her  to  allow  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
'ShwJSers,  who  had  not  known  her  dear  mother,  and  how  good  she 
[  Vss,  although  she  did  not  always  spell  quite  in  the  modem  fashion  ; 
*'""'"       '  's  letters  were  so  very  superior  I    Anyone  might  profit 
*"  "      "       )  a  long  timo  since  slie  lad  loa^  Msi>. 
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Ohapone,  bat  she  knew  she  a^ed  to  think  that  Debunth  could  h 
taii  the  same  thiiig<<  quite  as  ■well ;  and  tu  for  Mtf.  Carter  !   peo^       _ 
thought »  deal  of  her  letters,  just  because  fihe  had  written 'Epicteto*/' 
bat  Bho  wa>  quite  sure  Deborah  would  never  ha^e  made  use  of  snch 
a  oommon  expression  aa  "  I  canna  be  fashed  ! " 

Miss  Matty  did  grudge  bumiog  these  letlera,  it  was  evide^tt.  She 
would  not  let  them  be  carelesslj  passed  over  with  any  quiet  reading, 
and  Kkippiug,  to  myself.  She  took  them  from  me,  and  even  lightM 
llio  second  candle  in  order  to  read  them  aloud  with  a  proper  em- 

thosU,  and  without  stumbling  over  the  big  words.  Oh  dear  !  how 
wanted  tacts  instead  of  reflections,  before  those  letters  were  con- 
cluded !  They  lasted  na  two  nights  ;  and  I  won't  deny  that  I  made 
use  of  the  time  to  think  of  many  other  thin^,  and  yet  I  was  always 
at  my  post  at  the  end  of  each  sentence. 

The  rector's  letters,  and  those  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  had 
all  been  tolerably  short  and  pithy,  written  in  a  straight  hand,  with 
the  linos  very  close  together.  Sometimes  the  whole  letter  was  con- 
tained on  a  mere  scrap  of  paper.  The  paper  was  very  yellow,  and 
the  ink  very  brown ;  some  of  the  sheets  were  (as  Miss  Matty  made 
mo  observe)  the  old  original  post,  with  the  stamp  in  the  comer 
representing  a  post-boy  riding  for  life  and  twanging  his  horn.  The 
letters  of  BIrs.  Jenkyns  and  her  mother  were  fastened  with  a  great 
i-ouiid  red  water ;  for  it  wan  before  Miss  Edgeworth's' Patronage 'had 
banlxhed  wafers  from  polite  society.  It  was  evident,  from  the  tenor 
of  what  was  said,  that  franks  wero  in  great  request,  and  were  even 
used  as  a  moans  of  paying  debts  by  needy  members  of  parliament. 
The  rector  sealed  lua  epistles  with  an  immense  coat  of  arms,  and 
showed  by  the  care  with  which  he  had  performed  this  ceremony 
tluithoexpoctedtheyshouldbQcut  open,  not  brok  nbyanythought- 
luss  or  impatient  hand.  Now,  Miss  Jenkyns'sletlo^  were  of  a  later 
date  in  form  and  writing.  She  wrote  on  the  sqnaiB  sheet  which  we 
have  learned  to  call  old-fashioned.  Her  hand  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated, together  with  lier  use  of  many-syllabled  words,  to  fill  up  a 
sheet,  and  then  came  the  pride  and  delight  of  crossing.  Poor  Miss 
Matlr  uot  sadly  puzzled  with  this,  for  the  words  gathered  size  like 
snowbidia,  and  towards  the  end  of  her  letter  Miss  Jenkyns  used  to 
become  quite  sesquipedalian.  In  one  to  her  father,  slightly  theo- 
logical and  controversial  in  its  tone,  she  had  spoken  of  Herod, 
Tetrorohof  Idumoa.  Miss  Matty  read  it  "Herod  Petrarch  of  Btru- 
ria,"  and  was  just  as  well  pleased  aa  if  she  had  been  right. 

I  can't  quite  remember  the  date,  but  I  think  it  waa  in  1805  that 
Miss  Jenkyns  wrote  the  longest  series  of  letters — on  occasion  of  her 
absence  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  near  Newoastle-upon-iyne.  These 
friends  were  intimate  with  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  there, 
and  heard  from  him  of  all  the  preparations  that  were  being  made  to 
repel  the  invoaion  of  Buoimi>arte,  which  some  people  imagined 
mi^ht  tako  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  T^ne.  Miss  Jenkyns  waa 
evidently  very  much  alarmed  j  and  the  first  part  ot  lier  lettera  was 
often  wntton  in  prettv  intelligible  English,  conveying  particulars  of 
"■  "    a  which  were  made  in  Uui  family  with  whom  shei*|^ 


...tidily  ag&inst  tlie  dretuled  event ;  the  bundles  of  clotlicR  that  iroro 
packed  up  ready  for  a  fligM  to  Alston  Moor  (a  wilil  hilly  piece  of 
ground  between  NorthumberUnd  and  Cumbctliind) ;  the  sigiial  that 
vas  to  b«  given  for  this  flight,  and  for  tlie  BimnltaiiGoiia  turning  out 
of  the  voltmlecre  under  anos— which  said  signal  ras  to  consist  (if  I 
rcmemb^  rightly)  in  ringing  the  chnrch  bella  in  a  particular  and 
ions  manner.  One  day,  when  Miss  JonliynB  and  her  hosts  were 
.  .  ..  dinner-pafty  in  Newcastle,  this  warning  Eummona  was  actually 
given  (not  a  very  wise  proceeding,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  moral 
attached  to  the  fable  of  the  Boy  and  the  Wolf  ;  but  ao  it  was),  and 
Miss  Jenkyns,  hardly  recovered  from  her  fright,  wrote  the  nert 
day  to  describe  the  soimd,  the  broathlesa  shook,  the  hurry  and  alarm ; 
and  then,  taking  breath,  she  added,  "  How  trivial,  my  dear  father, 
do  all  our  apprehensions  of  the  lost  evening  appear,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  calm  and  inquiring  minds  '. "    And  here  Miss  Matty 

'  But,  indeed,  my  dear,  they  were  not  at  all  trivial  or  trifling 
at  the  time.  I  know  I  used  to  wake  tip  in  the  night  many  a  time 
and  think  I  heard  the  tramp  of  the  French  entering  Cranf  ord.  Many 
people  talked  of  hiding  themselve.<i  in  tlie  salt  mines — and  meat 
would  have  kept  copitafly  down  there,  only  perhaps  wo  should  liavo 
been  thirsty.  And  my  father  preached  a  whole  set  of  sermons  on 
the  occasion ;  one  set  in  the  mornings,  all  about  David  and  Gloliotli, 
to  spirit  up  the  people  to  fighting  with  spades  or  bricks,  if  need  were ; 
and  the  otherset  in  the  afternoons,  proving  that  Napoleon  (tliat  was 
another  name  for  Bony,  as  wo  used  to  coll  liim)  was  all  the  same  as 
an  ApoUyon  and  Abaddon.  I  remember  my  father  rather  thought 
he  should  be  asked  to  print  this  last  set ;  but  the  parish  hod,  perhaps, 
had  enoush  of  thorn  with  hearing." 

Peter  Marmadiike  Arley  Jenl^n-i  (' '  poor  Peter !  "  aa  Miss  Matty 
began  to  call  him)  was  at  school  at  Shrewsbury  by  this  time.  The 
rector  took  up  his  pen,  and  rubbed  up  his  Latin  once  more,  to  cor- 
respond with  his  boy.  It  was  very  clear  that  the  lad's  were  what 
are  called  show  letters.     They  were  of  a  highly  mental  description, 

f'lving  an  account  of  his  studies,  and  his  inteUectual  hopes  of  various 
inds,  with  an  occasional  quotation  from  the  classics  ;  but,  now  and 
then,  the  animal  nature  broke  out  in  such  a  little  sentence  as  this, 
evidently  written  in  a  trembling  hurry,  after  the  letter  liad  been  in- 
ipected  :  "  Mother  dear,  do  send  me  a  cake,  and  put  plenty  of  citron 
in."  The  "  mother  dear"  probably  answered  her  boy  in  the  form 
of  cokes  and  "goody,"  for  there  werenono  of  her  letters  among  this 
lot ;  bnt  a  whole  coUection  of  the  rector's,  to  whom  the  Latin  in  hia 
bc^B  letters  was  like  a  trumpet  to  the  old  war-hovae.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  Latin,  certainly,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  an  ornamental  lan- 

Fiago,  bnt  not  veryuseful,  I  think — at  least  to  judge  from  the  bits 
remember  out  ot  the  rector's  letters.  One  was,  "  Ton  have  not 
got  that  town  in  your  mop  of  Ireland  ;  but  Botwis  Beniardits  noit 
videt  omnia,  ^  the  Proverbia  say."  Presently  it  became  voryevi- 
dentthnt  "  poor  Peter"  got  himself  intomanyscrapes.  Therewera 
lettonof  stilted  penitence  to  his  fatlicr,  fur  somewiongikrLag'iScA, 
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among  them  all  was  a  Ijadly- written,  badly-sealed,  badly-dirocteJ. 
blotted  note — "My  dear,  dear,  dear,  dearest  mother,  I  will  be  a 
better  boy  i  I  will,  indeed  ;  but  don't,  pleaae,  be  ill  for  me  ;  I  am 
not  worth  it ;  but  I  will  be  good,  darling  mother." 

Miss  Matty  could  not  speak  for  crying,  after  alie  Imd  read  this 
note.  She  gave  it  to  me  in  silence,  and  then  got  up  and  took  it  to 
heraucred  recesses  in  her  own  room,  for  fear,  by  njiy  chance,  it  might 
get  burnt.  "Poor  Pet«r !"  she  said  ;  "he  was  always  in  scrapes;  he 
was  too  easy.  They  led  him  wrong,  and  then  left  Imn  in  the  lurch. 
But  he  was  too  fond  of  mischief.  He  could  never  resist  a  joke.  Poor 
Peter!" 


CHAPTER    VI.  ^1 

POOR  PETER. 

Poor  FeTBIt's  career  lay  before  hliii  rather  pleasantly  ma|  ped  out 
by  kind  frienda,  but  Jioiitw  £ent(irdiu  iioii  vidtt  omnia,,  in  Ihis  map 
too.  He  was  to  win  honours  at  Slirowsbnry  School,  and  carry  them 
thick  to  Cambridge,  and  after  that,  a  liting  awaited  him,  the  gift 
of  his  godfather,  Sir  Peter  Arley.  Poor  Peter  !  his  lot  in  life  was 
very  different  to  what  liia  friends  had  hoped  and  planned,  Mias 
Matty  told  me  all  about  it,  and  1  tliink  it  was  a  relief  to  her  when 
she  laid  done  so. 

He  was  the  darling  of  his  mother,  who  seemed  to  dote  on  aU  her 
children,  though  she  was,  perhaps,  a  little  afraid  of  Deborah's  supe- 
rior acquirements.  Deborah  was  the  favourite  of  her  father,  and 
-when  Peter  disappointed  him,  she  became  his  pride.  The  sole  honour 
Peter  brought  away  from  Shrewsbury  was  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  good  fellow  that  ever  was,  and  of  being  the  captain  of  the 
Bchool  in  the  art  of  practical  joking.  His  father  was  diaappduted, 
but  set  about  remedying  the  matter  in  a  manly  way.  Ho  could  not 
aiford  to  send  Peter  to  read  with  any  tutor,  but  he  could  read  with 
Mm  himself;  and  Miss  Matty  told  me  much  of  the  awful  prepara- 
tions in  the  way  of  dictionaries  and  lexicons  that  were  made  in  lier 
fatjier's  study  the  morning  Peter  began. 

"My  poor  mother!  "  said  she.  "  I  remember  how  pho  used  tc 
stand  in  iJie  hall,  juat  near  enough  the  study-door,  to  catch  the  tone 
of  my  father's  voice.  I  could  tell  in  a  moment  if  ^  was  going  right, 
by  her  face.     And  it  did  go  right  for  a  long  time." 

' '  What  went  wrong  at  last  1 "  said  I.    ' '  Tliat  tiresome  Latin,  1 
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"Ko  I  it  was  not  the  Latin.  Peter  was  in  high  favour  with  my 
father,  for  he  worked  up  well  for  him.  But  he  seemed  to  think  that 
the  Cnmford  people  might  be  joked  about,  and  made  fun  of,  and 
they  did  not  like  it ;  nobody  does.  He  waa  always  hoaxing  tliem ; 
'  hoaxing '  is  not  a  pretty  word,  my  dear,  and  I  hope  you  won't  tell 
"  "      I  used  it,  for  I  sliould  not  like  liim  to  thuik  that  I  ii^^ 
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I  ntt  choioe  in  my  language,  after  living  witti  aUch  a  woman  na 
Debotslu  AJid  be  iure  you  never  nso  it  yourself.  I  don't  know  how 
I  it  slipped  out  of  my  mouth,  except  it  was  that  I  was  thinking  of 
poor  Peter,  and  it  was  always  his  oiproBsion,  But  lie  was  a  veiy 
genClemimly  boy  in  many  tltings.  Be  was  like  dear  Captain  Brown 
in  always  being  ready  to  help  any  old  person  or  a  child.  Still,  he 
did  like  joking  and  making  fun  ;  and  he  seemed  to  tliink  the  old 
ladioB  in  Cranford  would  believe  anything.  There  were  many  old 
ladies  living  here  then ;  we  are  principally  ladies  now,  I  know,  hut 
we  are  not  so  old  as  the  ladies  i»ed  to  bo  wlienl  was  a  girl.  1  could 
laugh  to  think  of  some  of  Peter's  jokes.  No,  my  dear,  I  won't  tell 
you  of  them,  because  they  might  not  shook  you  as  they  ought  to  do, 
and  they  were  very  shocking.  He  even  took  in  my  father  once,  by 
dressing  liimself  up  as  a  lady  that  was  passing  through  the  town  aud 
wished  to  see  the  Eeotor  of  Oraufurd,  '  who  had  published  that  ad- 
mirable Assize  Sermon.'  Peter  said  he  vraa  awfully  frightened  him- 
self when  he  saw  how  my  father  took  it  all  in,  and  oven  ofTe'red  to 
copy  ont  all  Ills  Napoleon  Buonaparte  sermons  for  her — him, I  mean 
—no,  her,  for  Peter  was  a  lady  then.  He  told  me  he  was  more  ter- 
rified than  he  ever  was  before,  aU  the  time  my  fatlier  was  speaking. 
He  did  not  think  my  father  would  have  believed  him  ;  and  yet  if 
he  had  not,  it  would  have  bocu  a  sad  thing  for  Peter.  Aa  it  was, 
he  was  none  so  glad  of  it,  for  my  father  kept  him  hard  at  work  copy- 
ing out  all  those  twelve  Buonaparte  sermons  for  the  lady — that  was 
forPetor  himself,  you  know.  Ho  was  the  lady.  And  once  when  he 
wanted  to  go  fishing,  Peter  said,  '  Confound  the  woman ! ' — very  bad 
laogu^fe,  mydear,  butPeterwasnotalwayssoguardod  as  he  should 
Lave  been ;  my  father  was  so  angry  with  bim,  it  nearly  frightened 
me  out  of  my  wits  :  and  yet  I  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing  at 
the  little  curtseys  Peter  kept  making,  quite  ^yly,  whenever  my  father 
spoke  of  the  lady's  excellent  taste  and  sound  discrimination." 

' '  Did  Miss  Jenkyns  know  of  these  tricks  1 "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  no !  Deborah  would  have  been  too  much  ahooked.  No, 
no  one  knew  but  me.  I  wish  I  had  always  known  of  Peter's  plans  j 
but  sometimes  ho  did  not  tell  mo.  He  used  to  si^  the  old  ladies 
in  the  town  wanted  something  to  talk  about ;  but  I  don't  think  they 
did.  They  had  the  'St.  James'sChronicle' three  times  a-week,  just 
as  we  have  now,  and  we  have  plenty  to  say ;  and  I  remember  the 
(locking  noise  there  always  was  when  some  of  the  ladies  got  to- 
gether. But,  probably,  schoolboys  talk  more  than  ladies.  At  last 
there  was  a  terrible,  sad  thing  happened."  Miss  Matty  got  up,  weot 
to  the  door,  and  opened  it ;  no  one  km  there.  She  rang  the  bell  for 
Martha,  and  whun  Martha  came,  lier  mistress  told  her  to  go  for  et 
'    a  &rm  at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 

"I  will  lock  the  door  after  you,  Martha.     You  are  not  afraid  to 
go,  are  you  t " 

"  No,  ma'ain,  not  at  all ;  Jem  Heam  will  be  only  too  proud  to 
go  with  me." 

UiBS  Matty  drew  horaelf  up,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  alune,  ill*  J 
iridiod  that  Martlia  had  uioro  maidenly  resprvo,  ' 
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"  We'll  put  out  tho  candle,  my  deni.  Wo  can  talk  jiist  as  well 
by  fireliglit,  you  kiiow.  Thcro!  Well,  yoa  see,  Deborah  had  gone 
from  home  for  a  fortnight  or  so  ;  it  was  a  very  still,  quiet  day,  I 
remeraber,  overhead  ;  and  tho  lilws  were  all  in  flotrer,  ho  I  suppose 
it  was  Bprin^  My  father  had  ^ono  out  to  eee  some  aick  people  in 
the  parish  ;  I  recollect  seeiug  him  leave  the  house  with  his  wig  and 
shovel-hat  and  cane.  What  poaaeaaed  our  poor  Peter  I  don't  know ; 
he  had  the  awoetest  temper,  and  yet  he  always  seemed  to  like  fa 
plague  Deborah.  She  never  laughed  at  hia  jokes,  and  thought  liiin 
ungentoel,  and  not  careful  enough  iihoiit  improving  hia  mind  ;  and 
that  vexed  him. 

"Well!  he  went  to  herrootn,  it  acoma,  and  dressed  himself  in 
her  old  gown,  and  shawl,  and  bonnet  ;  juat  the  things  she  used  to 
wear  in  Cranford,  and  was  known  by  everywliere  ;  Mid  he  made  the 
pillow  into  a  little — you  are  sure  you  locked  the  door,  my  dear,  for 
I  ahould  not  hke  anyone  to  hear — into — into — a  little  baby,  with 
white  long  clothes.  It  woa  only,  tts  he  told  me  afterwards,  to  moke 
something  to  talk  about  in  the  town  ;  he  never  thought  of  it  as 
aCFecting  Deborah.  And  he  went  and  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
Filbert  walk — just  lialf-hiddeu  by  the  rails,  and  half-seen  ;  and  he 
cuddled  his  pillow,  just  like  a  baby,  and  talked  to  it  all  the  nonsense 
people  do.  Oh  dear  I  and  my  father  came  stepping  stately  up  the 
street,  as  he  always  did  ;  and  what  should  he  aoe  bat  a  httle  black 
crowd  of  people— I  dare  say  aa  many  as  twenty — all  peeping  through 
his  garden  rails.  So  lie  thought,  at  first,  they  were  only  looking  at 
a  new  rhododendron  that  was  in  full  bloom,  and  that  he  waa  very 
proud  of  ;  and  he  walked  slower,  that  they  might  have  more  time 
to  admire.  And  he  wondered  if  he  could  make  out  a  sermon  from 
the  occasion,  and  thought,  perhaps,  there  was  some  relation  between 
the  rhododendrons  and  the  lilies  of  the  field.  My  poor  father  I 
When  he  come  nem^r,  he  began  to  wonder  that  they  did  not  see 
him  ;  but  their  heads  were  all  ho  close  together,  peeping  and  peep- 
ing I  My  father  was  amongst  them,  meaning,  he  aatd,  to  ask  them 
to  walk  into  the  garden  with  him,  and  admire  the  beautiful  vege- 
table production,  when — oh,  my  dear !  I  tremble  to  think  of  it—he 
looked  through  the  rails  himself,  and  saw— I  don't  know  what  ho 
tllought  he  saw,  but  old  Clare  toM  me  his  face  went  quite  grey- white 
with  anger,  and  his  eyes  blazed  out  under  hia  frowning  black  brows  ; 
and  he  spoke  out — oh,  so  terribly  I-— and  bade  them  all  stop  where 
they  were — not  one  of  them  to  go,  not  one  tostirastop  ;  and,  swift 
as  light,  he  was  in  at  the  garden  door,  and  down  tlie  Filbert  walk, 
i\nd  seized  hold  of  poor  Peter,  and  tore  his  clothes  off  his  back — 
bonnet,  shawl,  gown,  and  all — and  tlurew  the  pillow  among  the 
people  over  the  railings  ;  and  tlien  ho  was  very,  very  angry  indeed, 
and  before  all  the  people  he  lifted  np  liia  ca:io  and  Hogged  Peter  I 

"  My  dear,  that  boy's  trick,  on  that  sunny  day,  wJien  all  seemed 
going  steaight  and  well,  bruke  my  mother's  heart,  and  clianged  my 
father  for  Ufe.  It  did,  indeed.  Old  Clare  said,  Peter  looked  ajt 
trbitB  na  my  father  ;  and  stood  as  still  as  a  statue  to  be  flogged  ;  and 
~^j5»^ef  struck  hard  I    Wlion  my  father  stopped  to  takebr"'*" 
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Peter  said,  '  Have  jou  done  enough,  air  ? '  qnite  hoarsely,  and  still 
itaading  quite  qiiiet.  I  don't  knoir  irhat  my  father  uid — or  if  ho 
laid  snyibing.  But  old  Clare  said,  Feter  turned  to  where  the  people 
oatside  tho  railing  irere,  and  maida  them  a  low  bow,  as  gnnd  and 
grave  as  any  gentleman  ;  and  then  walked  slowly  into  Uie  hoiue. 
iras  in  the  store-room  helping  my  mother  to  m^e  cowslip  nine. 
I  cannot  abide  the  wine  now,  tiorthe  scent  of  theflowers  ;  they  torn 

sick  and  faint,  as  they  did  thnt  day,  when  Peter  came  in,  look- 
_  as  haughty  m  any  man — indeed,  looking  like  a  man,  not  like  a 
boy.  '  Mother ! '  he  said,  '  I  am  come  to  say,  God  bless  yon  fur 
.'  I  saw  his  lips  quiver  as  ho  spoke ;  and  I  think  he  durst  not 
mything  more  loving,  tor  the  purpose  that  was  in  liis  heart  She 
looked  at  him  rather  frightened,  and  wondering,  and  asked  biro 
what  was  to  do.  He  did  not  smUe  or  speak,  but  put  his  arms  roond 
her  and  kissed  her  as  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  leave  oS ;  and  be- 
fore she  could  apeak  again,  he  was  gone.  We  talked  it  overj  and 
conld  not  understand  it,  and  shebademcgoand  seek  my  father,  and 
ash  what  it  was  all  about.  I  foond  him  walking  up  and  down, 
looking  very  highly  displeased. 

"  '  Tell  your  mother  I  have  flowed  Peter,  and  that  he  richly 
deserved  it' 

I  durst  not  ask  any  more  questions.  Wlien  I  told  my  mother, 
sbe  sat  down,  quite  fiunt,  (or  a,  minute-  I  remember,  a  few  days 
after,  I  saw  the  poor,  withered  cowslip  Sowers  thrown  out  to  the 
leaf  heap,  to  decay  and  die  there.  There  was  no  making  o£  cowslip- 

3  that  year  at  the  rectoiy — nor,  indeed,  ever  after. 

'  Presently  my  mother  went  to  my  fatjier.  I  know  I  thought 
of  Queen  Esther  and  King  Ahasuenis  ;  for  my  mother  was  very 
pretty  and  delicate-looking,  and  my  father  looked  as  terrible  as  King 
JJiasuerus.  Some  time  afierthey  came  out  togothor  ;  and  thonmy 
mother  told  me  what  had  happened,  and  that  she  was  going  up  to 
Peter's  room  ot  my  father's  desire — though  she  wos  not  to  tell  Peter 
thia — to  talk  tho  matter  over  with  him.  But  no  Peter  was  there. 
We  looked  over  the  house  ;  no  Peter  was  there  I  Even  my  father, 
who  had  not  liked  to  join  in  the  search  at  first,  helped  us  before 
long.  Tlie  rectory  was  a  very  old  house — steps  up  into  a  room, 
steps  down  into  a  room,  all  through.  At  first,  my  mother  went 
calUng  low  and  soft,  as  if  to  reassure  the  poor  boy,  '  Peter  !  Peter, 
dear!  its  only  me  ;'  but,  by  and  by,  m  theservants  came  back  from 
the  errands  my  father  had  sent  them,  in  different  directions,  to  find 
where  Peter  was — as  we  found  he  was  not  in  tho  garden,  nor  tho 
hwloft,  nor  anywhere  about — my  mother's  cry  grew  louder  and 
wilder,  '  Feter !  Feter,  my  darling  !  where  are  you  ) '  for  then  she 
feh  and  understood  that  that  long  kiss  meant  aomesad  kind  of  'good- 
bye.' The  afternoon  went  on — my  mother  never  resting,  but  seeking 
again  and  again  in  every  possible  place  that  had  been  looked  into 
tirenty  times  before,  nay,  tliat  slie  liad  looked  into  over  ardover 
again  herself.  My  father  eat  with  liis  heod  in  his  hands,  not  speak- 
ng  except  when  hia  messengers  camo  in,  bringing  no  tidings  ;  then 
laiifted  up  hia  face,  so  strong- and  sad,  and  tJild  fbeiuto^ow^wn'-ia 
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aome  new  ^'«cti<Hi.  M7  mother  kept  paaaiiig  from  room  to  room,  in 
andouiof  tlieiiouao,  moving  noisolusaly,  but  never  coasing.  Neitriep 
slia  Dor  my  father  durst  leave  the  house,  which  was  the  meetmg- 
place  for  all  the  meaaengers.  At  last  (and  it  was  nearly  dark),  mj 
father  rose  up.  He  took  hold  of  my  mother's  arm  as  she  come  with 
wild,  sad  pace  Uuough  one  door,  and  quickly  towards  another.  Shs 
etarted  at  the  touch  of  hia  hand,  for  she  had  forgotten,  all  in  the 
world  but  Fetor. 

"  'Molly  1'  said  he,  '  I  did  not  tliink  all  tliis  would  happen.' 
He  looked  into  her  face  for  comfort — her  poor  face,  all  wild  and 
white  ;  for  neither  she  nor  my  father  had  dared  to  acknowledge — 
much  less  act  upon — the  terror  that  was  in  thoir  hoorta,  leat  Peter 
should  have  made  away  with  himself.  My  father  saw  no  conscious 
look  in  his  wife's  hot,  dreary  eyes,  and  ho  missed  the  sympathy 
that  she  had  always  been  ready  to  give  him — strong  man  as  he  was, 
and  at  the  dumb  despair  in  her  face  his  tears  began  to  flow.  But 
when  she  saw  this,  a  gentle  sorrow  came  over  her  coiwteTiance,  and 
she  said,  '  Dearest  Jolm ;  don't  cry  ;  come  with  me,  and  we'll  find 
him,'  almost  as  cheerfully  as  if  she  knew  where  he  was.  And  she 
took  my  father's  great  hand  in  her  little  soft  one  and  led  liim  along, 
the  tears  dropping  as  he  walked  on  that  same  unceasing,  weary 
walk,  from  room  to  room,  tiux>ugh  house  and  garden. 

"  Oh,  how  I  wished  for  Deborah  1  I  had  no  time  for  crying,  for 
now  aU  seemed  to  depend  on  me.  I  wrote  for  Deborah,  to  come 
home.  I  sent  a  message  privately  to  that  Hanie  Mr.  Holbrook'a 
house — poor  Mr.  Holbrook! — you  know  who  I  mean.  1  don't 
mean  I  sent  a  message  to  him,  but  I  sent  one  that  I  co\iId  trust  to 
know  if  Peter  was  at  his  house.  For  at  one  time  Mr.  Holbrook 
was  an  occasional  visitor  at  the  rectory — yon  know  he  was  Miss 
Pole's  cousin — and  ho  had  been  very  kind  to  Peter,  and  taught  him 
how  to  fish— ho  wna  very  kind  to  everybody,  and  I  thought  Peter 
might  have  gone  off  there.  But  Mr.  Holbrook  wm  from  homo,  and 
Peter  had  never  been  seen.  It  was  night  now ;  hut  the  doors  were 
all  wide  open,  and  my  father  and  mother  walked  on  and  on  ;  it  waa 
more  than  an  hour  since  he  had  joined  her,  audi  don't  believe  they 
liad  ever  spoken  all  that  time.  I  was  jetting  tlie  parlour  fire  lighted, 
and  one  of  tlie  servants  was  preparing  tea,  for  I  wanted  them  to 
have  something  to  eat  and  di'ink  and  warm  them,  when  old  Clara 
asked  to  speak  to  me. 

"  '  1  have  borrowed  the  uets  from  the  weir,  Miss  Matty.  Shall 
we  drag  the  ponds  to-night,  or  wait  fur  the  morning ! ' 

"  I  remember  staring  in  his  face  to  gather  his  meaning  ;  and 
when  I  did,  I  laughed  out  loud.  The  horror  of  that  new  thought 
— our  bright,  darling  Peter,  cold,  and  stark,  and  dead  I  I  remem- 
ber the  ring  of  my  own  laugh  now. 

"  The  next  day  Deborah  was  at  home  before  I  was  myself  again. 
She  would  not  have  been  so  weak  as  to  give  way  as  I  had  done  ; 
bnt  my  acieams  (my  horrible  laughter  had  ended  in  crying)  had 

J  "ly  sweet  dear  mother,   whoso  poor  wandering  wits  were 

!^ and  collected  aasoonos  a  cliild  needed  her  core.  Shu  anH 
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DobiiTah  aat  by  my  bEdaide ;  I  knew  by  tlie  looks  of  each  Ihat  iliero 
had  been  no  news  of  Pater — no  awful,  ghastly  news,  which  waa  what 
I  nioat  had  dreaded  in  my  diiU  state  between  Bleeping  and  waking. 

"  The  same  rssult  of  all  the  Bearcliing  had  brought  something  of 
the  same  relief  to  my  mother,  to  whom,  I  am  eure,  the  thought  that 
Peter  might  even  then  be  hanging  dead  in  some  of  the  famihar 
home  places  had  caused  that  never-ondlng  walk  of  yesterday.  Hev 
soft  eyes  neTer  were  the  same  again  after  that ;  they  had  olwajs  a 
reatlesB,  craving  look,  as  if  seeking  for  what  the;  could  not  find.  Uh  ! 
it  was  an  awful  time  ;  coming  down  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  still 
sunny  day  when  the  lilacs  were  all  in  bloom." 

"  Where  was  Mr.  Peter  1 "  said  I. 

"  He  had  made  his  way  to  Liverpool  ;  and  there  wan  war  then  ; 
and  Dome  of  the  king's  ships  lay  off  tlie  mouth  of  the  Mersey  ;  and 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  have  a  fine  likely  boy  such  aa  him  (five 
foot  nine  he  was)  come  to  offer  himself.  The  captain  wrote  to  my 
father,  and  Peter  wrote  to  my  mother.  Stay !  those  letters  will  be 
somewhere  here. " 

We  lighted  the  candle,  and  found  the  captain's  letter  and  Peter's 
too.  And  we  also  found  a  little  simple  begging  letter  from  Mrs. 
Jenkyns  to  Peter,  addressed  to  him  at  the  house  of  an  old  school- 
fellow, whither  she  fancied  he  might  have  gone.  They  had  returned 
it  unopened  ;  and  unopened  it  had  remained  ever  sincA  having  been 
inadvertently  put  by  among  the  other  letters  of  that  tune.  This  is  it: 
"  Mv  BEABEai  Peter, 

"  You  did  not  think  we  should  bo  so  sorry  as  we  ore,  Ibnow, 
or  you  wojild  never  have  gone  oway.  You  are  too  good.  Your 
father  sit5  and  sighs  till  my  heart  aches  to  hear  him.  He  cannot 
hold  up  his  head  for  grief ;  and  yet  he  only  did  wliat  he  thought 
was  right.  Perhaps  he  has  been  too  severe,  and  perhaps  I  have  not 
been  kind  enough  ;  but  God  knows  how  we  love  you,  my  dear  only 
boy-  Don  looks  so  sorry  you  are  gone.  Coma  back,  and  make  us 
happy,  who  love  you  so  much.     I  know  you  wilt  come  back." 

But  Peter  did  not  come  back.  That  spring  day  was  the  last  time 
be  e\'er  saw  his  mother's  face.  The  writer  of  the  letter — the  lost — 
the  only  person  who  had  ever  seen  what  was  written  in  it,  was  dead 
long  ago  ;  and  I,  a  stranger,  not  bom  at  the  time  when  this  occur- 
rence took  place,  was  the  one  to  open  it. 

The  captain's  letter  summoned  the  father  and  mother  to  Liverpool 
instantly,  if  they  wished  to  see  their  boy ;  and,  by  some  of  the  wild 
chances  of  life,  the  captain's  letter  had  beeu  detained  somewhere, 
somehow. 

Miss  Matty  went  on,  "And  it  was  race-time,  and  all  the  post- 
liiirses  at  Ci'auford  were  gone  to  the  races ;  but  my  father  and  matin 
set  off  in  our  own  gig — and  oh  1  my  dear,  they  were  too  la'  " 
■hip  was  gone  1     And  now  read  Peter's  letter  to  my  mother 

It  was  full  of  love,  and  sorrow,  and  pride  in  his  new  proft 
knd  a  aore  nense  of  his  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  at  Cronford . 
but  ending  with  a  psasiooate  entreaty  that  she  would  come  bd^m 
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hiiQ  bofore  he  left  the  Meraey ;  "  Mother!  wo  may  go  into  battla, 
I  hops  we  flhall,  and  lick  thoae  French ;  but  I  must  aeo  you  again 
befoi'e  that  time." 

"And  she  was  too  Iat«,"  said  Miss  Matty ;  "  too  late !  " 

Wo  Bat  in  silence,  pondering  on  the  full  meaning  of  thoae  i 
sad,  wordj.  At  lenglJi  I  asked  IMiss  Matty  to  tell  ine  how 
mother  bote  it. 

"  Oh  1 "  she  said,  "  ahe  was  patience  itself.  She  had  never  beaa 
Birong,  and  this  weakened  her  terribly.  K^  father  used  to  ait  look- 
ing at  hor  :  far  mare  sad  tlian  slie  was.  He  seemed  as  if  he  could 
look  at  nothing  olau  wbua  she  was  by  ;  and  he  was  bo  humble — so 
very  gentle  now.  He  would,  iiorhapa,  apeak  in  his  old  way— laying 
down  the  law,  as  it  were — and  then,  in  a  minute  or  two,  ha  would 
come  round  and  put  bis  Iiaud  on  our  Hboulders,  and  auk  us  in  a  low 
Foice  if  he  had  said  anything  to  hurt  us.  I  did  not  wonder  at  his 
Bpeoking  so  to  Dehorah,  for  she  was  bo  clever ;  but  I  could  not  bear 
to  hear  him  talking  so  to  me. 

"  But,  you  see,  he  saw  wliat  we  did  not — that  it  was  killing  my 
motlier.  Yes  I  killing  hor  (put  out  the  candle,  my  deai';  I  can  talk 
better  in  the  dark),  for  she  was  but  a  (rail  woman,  and  il]-6tted  to 
stand  the  fright  and  shock  she  bad  gone  through ;  and  she  would 
smile  at  bim  and  comfort  Jum,  not  in  words,  but  in  her  looka  and 
tones,  which  were  always  cheerful  when  be  was  there.  And  she  would 
speak  of  how  elie  thought  Peter  stood  a  good  obance  of  being  adiniral 
very  soon- — he  was  bo  brave  and  clever ;  and  how  she  tliought  of 
seeing  him  in  bis  navy  luiif  orm,  and  wliat  aort  of  bats  admiralB  wore ; 
and  how  much  more  fit  he  was  to  be  a  Bailor  than  a  clei^ymaii ;  and 
all  in  that  way,  just  to  make  my  father  think  ahe  wa-i  qtdte  glad  of 
what  came  of  Uiat  unlucky  moriiing'a  work,  and  the  flogging  wliith 
was  alwaya  in  his  mind,  as  we  all  knew.  But  oh,  my  dear !  the  bitter, 
bitter  erying  she  had  when  she  was  alone  ;  and  at  last,  as  she  grew 
weaker,  she  could  not  keep  her  tears  in  when  Deborah  or  me  was 
by,  and  would  give  us  message  after  message  for  Peter  (hia  ship 
had  gone  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  somewhere  down  there,  and  then 
he  was  ordered  ofi'  to  India,  and  tliei'e  was  no  overland  route  then)  j 
but  she  still  said  that  no  one  knew  where  their  death  lay  in  wait, 
and  that  we  were  not  to  think  hers  was  near.  We  did  not  think  it, 
but  wo  knew  it,  as  we  saw  her  fading  away. 

"Well,  my  dear,  it's  very  foolish  ol  me,  I  know,  when  in  all  lilio- 
lihood  I  wn  so  near  seeing  lier  again. 

"  And  only  think,  love !  the  very  day  after  her  death— for  slie 
did  not  live  quite  a  twelvemonth  after  Peter  went  away — the  very 
day  after— came  a  pEircel  for  her  from  India — from  her  poor  boy.  It 
was  a  large,  soft,  ^^te  India  ahawl,  with  just  a  little  narrow  border 
all  round ;  just  nhat  my  mother  would  have  liked. 

"  Wo  tho\ight  it  might  rouse  my  father,  for  he  had  sat  with  her 
hand  in  hif4  all  night  long ;  so  Deborah  took  it  in  to  luiui  and  Peter's 
letter  to  her,  and  all.  At  first,  lie  took  no  notice  ;  and  we  tried  to 
make  a  kind  of  light  careless  talk  about  the  shawl,  opening  it  out 
and  admiring  it.    Thenj  suddenly,  he  got  up,  and  spoke    '  '   " 
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bobaried  in  it,'  he  said;  'Peter  ilall  Inre  Aatcambut;  ud  tb^ 
would  have  lilted  it." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  was  not  iwwonri»te,  bat  wtat  taali  ww  A»  og 
U7  ?  One  gives  people  in  grief  Huir  own  w^.  He  look  it  vf  Md 
Mt  it ; '  It  is  jnat  suchashsirisidiBwiabedfarwbea  thtwMiBM' 
ned,imdher]nDtherdidnotgiTeither.  I^daatkaawct'tttSlatamt, 
ir  she  should  hare  had  it — the  shonLd ;  but  die  ahaD  have  it  new.* 

"  M;  mother  looked  so  byrely  in  ber  death !  Sb»  warn  alBafs 
pretty  and  dov  she  looked  fair,  and  waxen,  and  jwiib^ — jimMr 
than  Deborah,  as  she  stood  tmublinc  and  aluRfiiig  bjr  her.  W« 
decked  her  in  the  long  soft  folds;  she  bjr^aiUn^aa  if  MesMcd;  Kid 
people  came — all  Cr^ord  came — to  beg  to  aee  her,  tor  Ihey  had 
loved  her  deiu-l;r'i  ^  ^"^^  ^l*^  might ;  and  the  i  iiiiiilij  wiwiw  hrtMiAt 

posies  ;  I  111  n  II  ii'ii  II  ifi  liiiiini,h1 »Tii(ii  linlili.  iinllinuj  il  ihiij 

might  lie  on  hei  breast. 

"  Deborah  said  to  me,  the  daf  of  mf  iiwUict'*  fmoal,  IhaA  if  aba 
had  a  huudrod  ofiers  she  nerer  wottld  manj  and  Icav*  nqr  farttnr 
It  waa  not  verylikel;  she  wonld  hare  so  nun  —  IdooH  knoir 
that  she  had  one  ;  but  it  was  not  Leaa  to  her  oeml  to  My  to.  fBia 
was  such  a  daughter  ta  toy  father  m  I  think  there  nerer  waa  before 
or  since.  His  eyes  failed  him,  and  she  read  book  after  book,  and 
wrote,  and  copied,  and  woe  always  at  hi«  service  in  any  p«triilibiui> 
She  could  do  man]' more  thij^  than  my  poor  mother  eautd; 
Ten  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bichop  for  iny  father.  Bat  he 
missed  my  mother  sorely ;  the  whole  pansb  noticed  it.  Ifot  that 
he  was  less  active  ;  I  think  he  waa  more  so,  and  more  palient  in  bt:Jp- 
ingeveTyone.  I  did  all  I  could  to  set  Deborah  at  liberate  be  with 
him;  for  I  knew  I  was  good  for  Uttle,  and  that  my  best  work  in  the 
world  was  to  do  odd  jobs  quietly,  and  set  others  at  liberty.  Bui  my 
bther  was  a  changed  man." 

"  Did  Mr.  Peter  ever  come  home  I " 

"Tes,  once.  He  came  home  a  lientonant ;  be  did  not  get  to 
be  adniiraL  And  he  and  my  father  were  utich  friends !  3Iy  father 
took  him  into  every  house  in  the  parish,  he  was  so  prcmd  of  liini. 
He  never  walked  oat  without  Peter's  arm  to  lean  upon.  Deborah 
used  to  smile  (I  don't  think  we  ever  laaglied  again  after  my  mother's 
death),  and  say  alio  was  qnite  put  in  a  comer.  Not  hut  what  my 
fatber  always  wanted  her  when  there  was  lettcT-wnting  or  reading 
to  be  done,  or  anything  to  be  settled. " 

"And  then  1"  said  I,  after  a  pause. 

"Then  Peter  went  to  sea  again  ;  and,  by  and  by,  my  father 
died,  blessing  us  both,  and  thanking  Deborah  for  all  she  had  been 
to  him  ;  and,  of  course,  oar  circumstances  were  changed  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  living  at  the  rectory,  and  keeping  three  maidJs  and  a  man, 
we  had  to  come  to  this  small  house,  and  ^  content  with  a  servant- 
'  ■  of-all-work  ;  but,  as  Deborah  used  to  say,  we  have  always  lived  gcu- 
■  leelly,  even  if  circiimstances  have  compeUed  us  to  simplicity.  " 
I*  Deborah ! " 

"    d Mt» Peter )"  aekedl. 

n.  some  great  war  in  India — I  forget  what  thi 
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it— and  wo  have  never  heard  of  Peter  since  then,  1  believe  he  is 
deitd  myself ;  nnd  it  aometiiaes  fidgetn  me  that  ne  have  never  pnt 
U1L  moumiiig  for  him.  And  then  again,  when  I  ait  hy  myaelf,  and 
hI!  the  lioiiso  is  Btill,  I  think  I  hear  liis  step  coming  up  the  street, 
tLiid  my  heart  hegins  to  flutter  and  beat ;  but  the  sound  always  goes 
past— and  Peter  never  cornea." 

"  That's  Martha  back )  No  1  PU  go,  my  dear  ;  I  can  always  flud 
my  way  tn  the  dark,  you  know.  And  a,  blow  of  fresh  lur  at  the  door 
ivill  do  my  head  good,  audit's  rather  got  a  trick  o£  aching." 

Ho  she  pattered  off.  I  had  lighted  the  candle,  to  give  the  ruom 
a  cheerful  appearance  against  lior  return, 

"  Was  it  Martha ! "  asked  I.  I 

"  YeH.     And  I  am  rather  uncomfortable,  for  I  heard  suck  jCH 
Strange  noise  just  as  I  was  opening  the  door."  ^S 

"^Vhere]"  I  asked,  for  her  eyes  were  round  with  at&ight.       ^M 

"  In  the  street — just  outside — ^it  sounded  like "  -^^^ 

}  "  Talking  ? "  I  put  in,  as  she  hesitated  a  little.  ^^H 

"  Ho  !  kissing "  ^^H 

^H^^  CKAPTEB  yn.  J^^^^H 

■       *  VISITING.  ^!^^^^H 

OifE  morning,  as  Miaa  Matty  and  I  sat  at  our  work — it  was  before 
twelve  o'clock,  and  Miss  Matty  had  not  changed  the  cap  with  yellow 
ribbons  that  had  been  Miss  Jenkyna'a  beat,  and  which  Miss  Matty 
was  now  wearing  out  in  private,  putting  on  the  one  made  in  imita- 
tion of  Mrs.  Jamieson'a  at  all  times  when  she  expected  to  be  seen— 
Martha  came  up,  and  asked  if  Miss  Betty  Barker  might  speak  to 
her  mistresa.  Miss  Matty  assented,  and  quickly  disappeared  to 
change  the  yellow  ribbons,  while  Miss  Barker  came  up-stairs  ;  but, 
as  she  had  forgotten  her  spectacles,  and  was  rather  fliuried  by  the 
nniiHUal  time  of  the  visit,  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  her  return  with 
one  cap  on  the  top  of  the  other.  She  was  quite  unconscious  of  it 
herself,  and  looked  at  us  with  bland  satisfaction.  Nor  do  I  think 
Miss  Barker  perceived  it ;  for,  putting  aside  the  little  circumstance 
that  she  was  not  so  young  as  she  had  been,  she  was  very  much  ab- 
sorbed in  her  errand,  wliioh  she  delivered  herself  of  with  an  op- 
pressive modesty  that  found  vent  in  endless  apologies. 

Miss  Betty  Barker  was  the  dauehter  of  the  old  clerk  at  Cranford 
who  had  officiated  in  Mr.  Jenkyns^a  time.  &be  and  her  sister  had 
had  pretty  good  situations  as  ladiea'  maids,  and  had  saved  money 
enough  to  set  up  a  milliner's  shop,  which  had  been  patronised  by 
the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lady  Arley,  for  instance,  would 
occasionally  give  Miss  Barkers  the  pattern  of  an  old  cap  of  hers, 
which  they  immediately  copied  and  circulated  among  the  tlite  of 
Cranford.  I  saj  the  ilite,  for  Miss  Barkers  had  caught  the  trick  of 
,   giejjlace,  and  fiqued  theraaelvea  upon  their  "  aristocratic  coim«^^ 
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tton,"  They  would  not  sell  their  caps  snd  ribbons  to  anyone  with- 
out a  pedigree.  Many  a  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  turaod  away 
LnSed  from  Mias  Bai'lcers'  select  millinery,  and  went  rathtv  to  the 
Qniversal  shop,  where  the  profits  of  brown  soap  and  moist  sugar  en- 
■bled  the  proprietor  to  ^  Etroight  to  (Pnris,  he  said,  until  he  fotmd 
hia  customers  too  patriotic  and  John  Bullish  to  woarwhat  the  Moud- 
■eera  wore)  London,  where,  as  he  often  told  his  customers,  Qnoen 
Adelaide  had  appeared,  only  the  very  week  before,  in  a  cap  exactly 
like  the  one  he  showed  them,  trimmed  with  yellow  and  bine  ribbons, 
and  had  been  complimented  by  King  William  on  the  becoming 
Dating  of  her  head-dress. 

Miss  Barkers,  who  confined  themaelres  to  truth,  and  did  not  np- 
prove  of  misceUuneous  customers,  throve  notwithstanding.  They 
were  self-denying,  good  people.  Many  a  time  have  Iseentheeldent 
oE  them  (she  that  had  been  maid  to  Mrs.  Jamicson)  carrying  ont 
some  delicate  mess  to  a  poor  person.  They  oiily  aped  their  betters 
in  having  "nothing  to  do"  with  the  class  immediately  below  theirs. 
And  when  Miss  Barker  died,  their  profits  and  income  were  found 
to  be  such  that  Mias  Betty  was  justified  in  shutting  up  shop  and 
retiring  from  business.  She  also  (as  I  think  I  have  before  said}  set 
lip  her  cow ;  a  mark  of  respectabihty  in  Cranford  almost  as  decided 
■s  setting  up  a  gig  is  among  some  people.  &]ie  dressed  finer  than 
any  lady  in  Crsjiford  ;  and  we  did  not  wonder  at  it ;  for  it  was  nn- 
deistood  that  she  was  wearing  out  all  the  bonnets  and  caps  and  out- 
rageous ribbons  which  had  ouce  formed  her  stock-in-trade.  It  was 
five  or  sii  yeara  since  she  had  given  up  shop,  so  in  any  other  place 
than  Cranford  her  dress  might  have  been  considered  paesie. 

And  now  Miss  Betty  Barker  had  called  to  invite  Miss  Matty  to 
tea  at  her  honse  on  the  following  Tuesday.  She  gave  me  also  an 
impromptu  invitation,  as  I  happened  to  be  a  visitor — thougli  I  could 
see  she  had  a  little  fear  lest,  since  my  father  had  gone  to  live  in 
Drumhle,  he  might  have  engaged  in  that  "horrid  cotton  trade,"  and 
so  diaroed  his  family  down  out  of  "  aristocratic  society."  She  pro- 
faced  tMs  invitation  with  so  many  apologies  that  she  quite  excited 
my  cariosity.  "  Her  presumption  "  was  to  be  excused.  What  had 
she  been  doing?  She  seemed  so  overpowered  by  it,  I  could  only 
think  that  she  had  been  writing  to  Queen  Adelaide  to  ask  for  a  re- 
ceipt  for  washing  lace  ;  but  the  act  which  she  so  cliaraoterised  was 
only  an  invitation  she  had  carried  to  her  sister's  former  mistress, 
Mrs.  Jamieson.  "  Her  former  occupation  considered,  could  Miss 
Matty  excuse  the  liberty  1  "  All  I  thought  I,  she  has  found  out  that 
doable  cap,  and  is  going  to  rectify  Miss  Matty's  head-dress.  No  I 
it  was  simply  to  extend  her  invitation  to  Miss  Matty  and  to  me. 
Miss  Matty  bowed  acceptance  -,  and  I  wondered  that,  in  the  graceful 
action,  she  did  not  feel  the  nnnsnal  weight  and  extraordinary  height 
of  her  head-dress.  But  I  do  not  think  ehe  did,  for  she  recovered 
her  balance,  and  went  on  talking  to  Misn  Betty  in  a  kind,  conde- 

iding  manner,  very  dilTerent  from  tlio  fidgety  way  she  would  have 
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"  tea.  Mrs.  Jamieson  moat  kinillj  tuid  condescendinoly  said 
sho  would  be  happy  to  oomo.  One  little  Btipulation  she  maae,  that 
■he  should  briug  Carlo.  I  told  her  that  if  I  had  a  woakneas,  it  wbm 
for  dogs." 

"  And  Miss  Pole  ? "  queationod  Misa  Matty,  who  waa  thinking 
of  her  pool  at  Preference,  in  wliich  Carlo  would  not  be  availalile  ns 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  Misa  Pole.  Of  oourae,  I  oould  not  think 
of  asking  her  until  I  had  asked  you,  madam — the  rector's  daughter, 
madam.  Believe  me,  I  do  not  forgot  the  situation  my  father  held 
under  youra." 

"  And  Mra.  Torreater,  of  course  ?  " 

"  And  Mrs.  Forrester.  I  thought,  in  fact,  of  going  to  her  bo- 
fure  I  went  to  Miss  Pole.  Althougli  her  circumrtancea  are  changed, 
madam,  she  was  bom  a  Tyrrell,  and  we  can  never  forget  liet  aUianco 
to  the  Biggea,  of  Bigelow  Hall." 

Slisa  Matty  cared  much  more  for  the  little  circuuiatauco  of  hiir 
being  n  very  good  cnrd-piayer. 

'■  Mra.  Fitz-Adam — I  suppose " 

"  No,  madam.  I  must  draw  a  line  somewhere.  Mrs.  Jamieson 
would  not,  I  think,  like  to  meet  Mra.  Fitz-Adam.  I  lutve  the 
gi'eateat  respect  for  Mra.  Fitz-Adam — but  I  cannot  think  her  fit 
aociety  for  such  ladies  as  Mra.  Jamieson  and  Miss  Matilda  Jenkyna." 

JUjaa  "Betlrf  Barker  bowed  low  to  Miss  Matty,  and  pursed  up 
her  mouth.  She  looked  at  me  with  sidelong  dignity,  as  much  rs 
to  aay,  although  a  retired  milliner,  sho  was  no  democrat,  and  undct" 
utuod  the  difference  of  raidis. 

"May  I  bog  you  to  oomo  as  near  Iialf-past  six,  to  my  little 
dffoUiug,  as  possible.  Miss  Matilda  1  Mrs.  Jamieson  dines  at  live, 
but  lias  kindly  promised  not  to  delay  her  visit  beyond  that  time — 
half-past  six."  And  with  a  swimming  curtsey  Miaa  Betty  Batket 
took  lier  leave. 

My  prophetic  aoul  foretold  a  yiait  that  afternoon  from  Miss  Pol 
n  ho  usually  came  to  call  on  Miss  Matilda  after  any  event— or  indi 
in  flight  of  any  event— to  talk  it  over  with  her, 

"  Miss  Betty  told  mo  it  was  to  be  a  choice  and  select  few," 
Miss  Pole,  as  she  and  Miss  Matty  compared  notes. 

"  Yea,  80  she  said.     Not  even  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam," 

Now  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  waa  the  widowed  sister  of  Uie  Oraiiford 
oiurgeon,  whom  1  have  named  before.  Their  parents  were  respect- 
sble  farmers,  content  with  their  station.  The  name  of  these  good 
people  was  Hoggins.  Mr.  llocgins  waa  the  Crontord  doctor  now  ; 
we  disliked  the  name  and  considered  it  coarse ;  but,  as  Miss  Jenlmia 
saijil,  if  he  changed  it  to  Piggius  it  would  not  be  much  better.  Wa 
hod  hoped  to  diacover  a  relationship  betwesn  him  and  that  Mar- 
chioness of  Eieter  whose  name  was  Molly  Hoggina  ;  but  the  man, 
careloas  of  hia  own  interests,  utterly  ignored  and  denied  any  such 
relationship,  although,  as  dear  Miss  Jenkyns  had  said,  ho  had  a 
aster  called  Mary,  and  the  suno  Chcistiaa  names  wore  very  apt  to 
fBB  in  fiuailies. 


Soon  after  Miaa  Mary  Hoggiiw  maniod  Mr.  Fitz-Adom  ahtj  dia- 
ippeared  from  tlte  neighbourhood  for  luouy  years,  She  did  not 
Bioye  in  a,  spliere  in  Cmiford  sooiety  siifficiuntly  higli  to  make  any 
of  113  care  to  know  what  Mr.  Fitz-Adam  n-as.  He  died  and  was 
githered  to  his  fathers  without  our  over  haviog  thoiuht  about  him 
»t  all.  And  then  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  roappeared  in  Crunford  ("aa 
bold  as  a  lion,"  Mi^^  Pole  said},  a  well-to-do  widow,  dressed  in 
nistling  black  ailkj  eq  soon  after  her  husband's  death  that  poor 
llias  Jojikyna  wna  Justified  in  tho  remark  she  made,  that  "  boniba- 
uoB  would  have  shown  a  deeper  Bonse  of  hor  lom." 

I  remember  the  convocation  of  ladies  wlio  assembled  to  decido 
'  whether  or  not  ]U>h.  FitE-Adam  should  be  called  upon  by  the  old 
blue-blooded  inhabitants  of  Cranfoid.  She  liad  taken  a  large 
ruabling  bouse,  which  had  been  usually  considured  to  confer  a 
Iiatent  of  gentility  upon  its  tenant,  because,  once  upon  a  time, 
Hrenty  or  ei^ty  years  before,  the  spinster  daughter  iif  an  earlhad 
tesided  in  it.  I  am  not  sure  if  the  inhabiting  this  house  was  not 
iko  belieTed  to  convey  some  unusual  power  of  intellect ;  for  tlie 
Mrl's  daughter.  Lady  Jane,  had  a  sister.  Lady  Anne,  who  liad  marriud 
s  general  officer  in  the  time  of  the  American  war,  and  this  general 
officer  had  written  one  or  two  comedies,  whiuh  were  still  acted  on 
Uie  London  boards,  and  whicli,  when  we  saw  them  advertiaedj  made 
\is  all  draw  ap,  and  feel  that  Ilrury  Lane  was  paying  a  vary  pretty 
compliment  to  Crauford.  Still,  it  was  not  at  all  a  settled  thing 
Uiat  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  was  to  be  visited,  when  dear  Miss  Jenkyna 
died  ;  and,  with  her,  something  of  tlio  clear  knowledge  of  thestiict 
code  of  gentility  went  out  too.     As  Miss  Pole  observed,  ' '  As  most 

I  of  the  ladies  ot  good  family  ia  Cranford  wore  elderly  spinsters,  or 
widows  without  children,  if  we  did  not  relax  a  little,  and  become 
less  exclusive,  by-and-hy  we  sliould  have  no  society  at  ali" 
Mrs.  Forrester  continued  on  the  same  side. 
"  She  had  always  understood  that  Fitz  meant  something  aristo- 
ctatio  ;  there  was  Fitz-Roy— she  thought  Uiat  some  of  the  King's 
diiUren  had  been  called  Fita-Roy ;  and  there  was  Fita-Clarence 
LOW — they  were  the  children  of  dear  good  King  William  the  Fourth. 
Fitz-Adam  ! — it  wasa  pretty  name,  and  she  thought  it  very  probably 
meuit  '  ChUd  of  Adam.'  No  one,  who  liad  not  some  good  bloodin 
Uieir  veins,  would  dare  to  be  called  Fitz  ;  there  was  a  deal  in  a 
nune — she  had  had  a  cousin  who  spelt  Ilia  name  with  two  little  fis — 
IToalkes — and  he  always  looked  down  upon  capital  letters,  and  said 
Ihey  belonged  to  lately-invented  famihes.  She  had  been  afraid  he 
iruuld  die  a  bachelor,  ho  was  so  very  choice.  When  he  mot  with  a 
ktrs.  Qairingdon,  at  a  watering-place,  lie  took  to  her  immediately  ; 
•ud  a  Yory  pretty  genteel  woman  she  waa — a  widow,  with  a  ver^  good 
furlune  ;  and  '  my  cousin,'  Mr.  iToulkea,  married  her  ;  and  it  waa 
ill  owing  to  her  two  little  ffs. " 

McB.  Fit«-Adam  did  not  stand  a  dianae  of  meeting  with  i 
iVlti-Hiytlung  in  Cranford,  so  that  could  nut  have  been  her  motive 
'         ~"    I  thero.     Itfiss  Matty  thought  it  might  hare  beea  thfli 
g  admitted  in  the  miciety  ot  llie  pla/;e,  w\ueii  t     "* 
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oertniiily  bo  a  vory  agreeable  rise  for  ci-iln'ani  Miss  HogKUU ;  tnd 
if  thin  hnd  been  ]iQr  hope  it  would  be  cniel  to  ilisuiipointher. 

So  everybody  called  upon  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam — eyerybodj  but  Mrs. 
Janiioson,  who  used  to  show  how  honourabloBhe  was  by  never  seeing 
Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  nhen  they  met  at  the  Cranford  parties.  There 
would  be  only  eight  or  ten  ladies  in  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam 
was  the  largest  of  all,  and  she  iavoriably  used  to  stand  up  when 
Mrs,  JamioBon  came  in,  and  curtsey  very  low  to  her  whenever  she 
turned  in  her  direction — ao  low,  in  fact,  that  I  think  Mra.  Jamieson 
must  have  looked  at  the  wall  above  her,  for  she  never  moved  a 
muscle  of  her  face,  no  more  than  if  she  had  not  seen  her.  Still  Mrs. 
Fitz-Adom  persevered. 

The  spring  evenings  were  getting  blight  and  long  when  three  or 
four  ladies  in  calashes  met  at  Miss  Barker's  door.  So  you  know 
what  a  calash  is  1  It  ia  a  covering  worn  over  caps,  not  unlike  the 
heads  fastened  on  old-fashioned  gigs ;  but  sometimes  it  is  not  quite 
so  large.  This  kind  of  headgear  always  made  an  awful  impression 
on  the  children  in  Cranford  ;  and  now  two  or  three  left  otf  their 
play  in  the  quiet  siiimy  little  street,  and  gathered  in  wondering 
silence  round  Miss  Pole,  Miss  Matty,  and  myself.  \Va  were  silent 
too,  so  that  we  could  hear  loud,  suppressed  whispers  inside  Miss 
Barker's  house  ;  "Wait,  Peggy!  wait  till  Pve  run  upstairs  and 
washed  my  hands.  When  I  cough,  open  the  door ;  I'll  not  b«  a 
minute." 

And,  true  enough,  it  was  not  a  minute  before  we  heard  a  noise, 
between  a  sneeze  and  a  crow;  on  which  the  door  flew  open.  Behind 
it  stood  a  round-eyed  maiden,  all  aghast  at  the  honourable  company 
of  calashes,  who  marched  in  without  a  word.  She  recovered  pre- 
sence of  mind  enough  to  usher  us  into  a  small  room,  which  had 
been  the  shop,  but  was  now  convortcd  into  a  temporary  dressing- 
room.  There  we  unpinned  and  shook  ourselves,  and  arranged  our 
features  before  the  glass  into  a  sweet  and  gracious  company-fikoe ; 
and  then,  bowing  backwards  with  "  After  you,  ma'am,"  we  idlowed 
Mrs.  Fon'ester  to  take  precedence  up  the  narrow  staircase  that  led 
to  Miss  Barker's  drawing-room.  There  she  sat,  as  stately  and  com- 
posed as  though  we  liad  never  heard  that  odd-sounding  cough^&oin 
which  her  throat  must  Irnve  been  even  then  sore  and  rough.  Kind, 
gentle,  shabbily-dressed  Mrs.  Forresterwas  immediately  conducted 
to  the  second  place  ot  honour — a  seat  arranged  something  like  Prince 
Albert's  near  the  Queen's — good,  but  not  ho  good.  The  place  of 
pre-eminence  was,  of  course,  reserved  for  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  who  presently  came  panting  up  the  stairs — Carlo  rushing 
round  her  on  her  progress,  as  if  he  meant  to  trip  her  up. 

And  now  Miss  Betty  Barker  waa  a  proud  and  happy  wonuui ! 
She  stirred  the  fire,  and  shut  the  door,  and  sat  as  near  to  it  as  she 
could,  quite  on  the  edge  ot  her  chair.  When  Pe^y  came  in,  tot- 
tering under  the  weight  of  the  tea-tray,  I  noticed  tliat  Miss  Barfccv 
waa  sadly  (jraid  lest  Peggy  should  not  keep  her  distance  sufliciently, 
She  and  her  mistress  were  on  very  familiar  terms  in  their  every-day 
jBtervyurae,  and  Peggy  wanted  now  tu  make  several  little  confii' 
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her,  which  Miss  Barker  was  on.  thorns  to  hear,  but  which  iho 
)ught  it  lier  duty,  as  a  lady,  to  repress.  So  she  turned  away  from 
Peggy's  aaidcs  and  signs  ;  but  she  made  one  or  two  very  maJ- 

Kpos  answers  to  what  was  said ;  and  at  last,  seized  with  a  bright 
,   she  exclaimed,    "Poor,   sweet  Carlo!     I'm  forgetting  biRi. 
~~   ne  down  stairs  with  me,  poor  ittie  doggie,  and  it  shall  have  ita 
,  it  shall ! " 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned,  bland  and  benignant  as  before  ; 
.  ,  I  thought  she  had  forgotten  to  gi?e  the  "poor  ittie  doggie" 
Bjrthing  to  eat,  judging  by  the  avidity  with  which  he  swaUowed 
chance  pieces  of  caie.  The  tea-tray  was  abundantly  loaded — 
pleased  to  see  it,  1  was  so  huiigiy  ;  but  I  was  afraid  the  ladies 
it  might  think  it  vulgarly  heaped  up.  Ikuow  they  would  have 
ne  at  their  own  houseB  ;  but  somehow  the  heaps  disappeared  hero. 
law  Mrs.  Jamieson  eating  seed-cake,  slowly  and  considerately,  as 
le  did  everything ;  and  I  wax  rather  surpriacd,  for  I  knew  she  had 
Id  us,  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  party,  that  she  never  liad  it  in 
a  house,  it  reminded  her  so  much  of  scented  soap.  She  always 
ivB  us  Savoy  biscuits.  However,  Mrs.  Jaroiesou  was  kindly  indul- 
mt  to  Miss  Barker's  want  of  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  high  life ; 
iH.  to  spare  her  feelings,  ate  three  large  pieces  of  seed-cake,  with  a 
lacid,  ruminating  expression  of  countenance,  not  unlike  a  cow's, 
After  tea  there  was  some  little  demur  and  difficulty.  We  were 
in  number ;  four  could  play  at  Preference,  and  for  the  other  two 
<r«  was  Cribbage.  But  all,  except  myself  (I  was  rather  afraid 
the  Cranford  ladies  at  cards,  for  it  was  the  moat  earnest  and 
iouB  business  they  ever  engaged  in),  were  anxious  to  be  of  the 
■pool."  Even  Mias  Barker,  while  declaring  she  did  not  know 
^dille  from  Manille,  was  evidently  hankering  to  take  a  hand. 
Sie  dilemma  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  a  singtJar  kind  of  noise. 
f  a  Baron's  daughter-in-lnw  could  ever  be  supposed  to  snore,  I 
bould  have  said  Mrs.  Jamieson  did  so  then  ;  for,  overcome  by  the 
lat  of  the  room,  and  inclined  to  doze  by  nature,  the  temptation  of 
ist  very  comfortable  arm-cliair  hod  been  too  much  for  her,  and 
'rt.  Jamieson  was  nodding.  Once  or  twice  she  opened  her  eyes 
ith  an  effort,  and  calmly  but  unconsciously  smiled  upon  us  ;  but, 
r  and  by,  even  her  benevolence  was  not  equal  to  this  exertion, 
id  she  waa  aoimd  asleep. 

"  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,"  whispered  Miss  Barker  at  the 
Td-tAble  to  her  three  opponents,  whom,  notwithstanding  her  igno- 
ice  of  the  game,  she  was  "basting"  moat  unmercifully — "very 
kti^^ng  indeed,  to  see  how  completely  Mrs.  Jamieson  feels  at 
me  in  my  poor  littlo  dwelhuj^ ;  she  could  not  have  paid  me  a 
Kreater  compliment." 

Miss  Barker  provided  me  with  some  literature  in  the  shape  of 
Ibree  or  foiu-  handsomely-bound  fashion-books  ten  or  twelve  years 
' ',  observing,  as  ahe  put  a  little  table  and  a  candle  for  my  especial 
lefit,  tliat  she  knew  youngpeople  liked  to  look  at  pictures.  Carlo 
and  snorted,  and  itiirted  at  his  raistieHa's  feet,  B«,  toO|  was  i 
[uitc  at  home. 
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The  c&rd-taMe  was  nn  animated  Eceno  to  fraioh;  four  ladiea 
liewla.witltniddlo-noddling  caps,  oil  nearly  meoting  over  the  middle 
of  the  table  in  thcii  engcmeas  to  whiRper  quick  enough  and  loud 
enough :  and  evei?  now  and  then  come  Miss  Barkeir's  "Hush, 
ladies !  if  you  please,  hush  1  Mrs.  Jomieson  ia  aaleop." 

ItwosTBiydiflioult  to  steer  clear  hstween  Mrs.  roirester'n  deaf - 
no«s  and  Mrs.  Jamieson's  ideopinoas.  But  Miss  Barker  managed 
her  arduous  task  well.  She  repeated  the  wliisper  to  Mrs,  For- 
vostor,  distorting  her  face  considerably,  in  order  to  ahow,  by  the 
motions  of  her  hpa,  what  was  said  ;  and  then  she  unOed  kindly  all 
round  at  us,  and  murmured  to  herself,  "  Very  gratifying,  indeed  ; 
I  wish  my  poor  aiEter  had  been  alive  to  see  this  day." 

Presently  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open  ;  Carlo  started  to  his 
feet,  with  a  loud  snapping  bark,  and  Mis.  Jamieson  awoke  :  or, 
perhaps,  riio  had  not  been  naleep — as  she  said  almost  directly,  the 
room  hod  been  so  light  she  hod  been  glad  to  keep  her  eyes  shut,  but 
had  been  listening  ivith  great  interest  to  all  our  amusing  and  agree- 
able conversation.  Peggy  came  in  once  more,  red  with  unportuice. 
Another  tray  1  "  Oh,  gentility ! "  thought  I,  "  can  you  endure  this 
last  shock)'  For  Miss  Barker  had  ordered  {nay,  I  doubt  not,  pro- 
pared,  although  she  did  say,  "  Whyl  Peggy,  what  have  you.  brought 
nsl"  and  looked  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  unexpected  pleasure) 
nil  aorta  of  good  thmgs  for  supper — scalloped  oysters,  potted  lobsters, 
jeUy,  a  dish  called  ''little  Cupids"  (which  was  in  great  favour  witli 
tlie  Cranford  ladies,  although  too  expensive  to  be  given,  except  on  i 
solemn  and  state  occasions — maccaroona  sopped  in  brandy,  I  should 
have  called  it,  if  1  had  not  known  its  more  refined  and  classical 
name).  In  short,  we  were  evidently  to  be  feasted  with  all  t]iat  was 
sweetest  and  best ;  and  wo  thought  it  better  to  submit  graciously, 
evenatthecost  of  ourgentihty — which  never  ate  suppers  in  general, 
but  which,  like  most  nun-supper-eatera,  was  particularly  hungry  ou 
all  special  occasions. 

Mias  Barker,  in.  her  former  sphere,  liad,  I  dare  say,  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  beverage  they  call  cherry-brandy.  We  none  of 
us  had  ever  seen  such  a  thing,  and  rather  Ehrank  back  when  she 
proffered  it  us^"  just  a  little,  loetie  glass,  ladies  ;  after  the  oysters 
and  lobsters,  you  Imow.  Shell-fish  are  sometimes  thotighb  not  very 
wholesome,"  We  all  shook  our  heads  like  female  mandarins  ;  but, 
at  lost,  Mra.  Jamieson  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded,  and  we  fol- 
lowed her  lead.  It  was  not  exactly  unpalatable,  though  so  hot  and 
BO  strong  that  we  thought  ourselves  bound  to  give  evidence  that  we 
were  not  accustomed  to  sucli  tilings  by  cougiung  terribly — almost 
OS  strangely  as  Miss  Barker  had  done,  before  we  were  admitted  by 
Peggy- 

"  It's  very  strong,"  said  Miss  Pole,  as  sho  put  down  her  empty 
glass  ;  "1  do  believe  there's  spirit  in  it." 

"  Only  a  Httle  drop — just  necessary  to  make  it  keep,"  said  Miss 
Barker.  "  You  know  we  put  brandy-paper  over  preserves  to  moke 
them  keep,     I  often  teel  tipsy  myself  from  eating  damson  tart." 

I  question  whether  dumaon    tart  would    have  opened  Mrs. 
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JannesoD'a  heart  as  tlio  cliarrj-brandy  diil  ;  but  sho  told  iu  of  k 
earning  event,  resxwcting  which  she  had  been  quite  gilent  till  that 
moment. 

"  My  sistor-in-Iaw,  Lady  Olemniro,  m  coming  to  stay  witli  mu." 
There  was  a  choi'us  of  "  Indeed  i  "  and  then  a  paiue.  Each  uiie 
ranidly  reviewed  hor  wardrobe,  oa  to  its  litncsx  to  appear  in  tjio 
presence  of  a  Boron's  widow  ;  for,  of  course,  a  HerieB  of  Kraall  (otiti- 
vala  were  always  held  in  Cranford  on  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  at  any 
bf  our  friends'  houeoa.   Wu  felt  very  plaoaantly  excited  oil  the  preitcnt 


Not  long  after  this  the  maids  and  the  lanterns  were  annonnecd. 
Mrs.  Jumieson  had  the  sedan  chair,  which  had  squeezed  itself  into 
Miss  Barker's  narrow  lobby  with  some  difficulty,  and  moMt  literally 
"  stopped  the  way."  It  required  some  skilful  manceuvring  on  tha 
part  of  the  old  chairmen  (shoemakers  by  day,  but  when  summoned 
to  cany  the  sedan  dressed  up  in  a  strange  old  livery — long  grcat- 
coata,  with  Bmoll  capes,  coeval  with  the  sedan,  and  similar  to  tlie 
dross  of  the  class  in  Hogarth's  pictures)  to  edge,  and  back,  and  trv  nt 
it  again,  and  finally  to  succeed  in  carrying  their  burden  out  of  MInu 
Biker's  front  door.  Then  we  heard  their  quick  jiit-a-pit  along  tlie 
quiet  little  street  as  wo  put  on  our  cat.ishes  and  pinned  up  our 
gowns  ;  Miss  Barker  hovering  about  na  with  offers  of  help,  which, 
if  she  had  not  remembered  her  formeroccupatiun,  and  wished  ns  to 
forget  it,  would  have  been  much  mora  pressing. 
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CHAPTER  VUI. 
"YOUR      LADYSHIP." 


Eaui.v  the  noKt  morning— directly  after  twelvo--Mias  Polo  made 
herai>poatuj3co  at  Miss  Miitty'a.  Some  very  trifling  piece  of  buaiiicsi 
was  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  call ;  but  tiiero  woi  evidently  some- 
thing behind.     At  last  out  it  camo. 

"By  the  way,  you'll  tliink  I'm  strangely  ignorant ;  bnt,  dp  you 
really  know,  I  am  puzzled  how  we  ought  to  address  Lady  Glonmire. 
Do  you  say,  'Your  Ladyship,'  whore  you  would  say 'you'  to  a 
common  person  I    I  have  been  pu/zling  all  morning ;  and  a: 


Poor  Miss  Matty !  sho  took  off  her  spectncleo  and  she  put  them 
on  again — but  how  Lady  Alley  was  addressed,  she  could  not  ro- 
member. 

"  It  is  80  long  ago,"  she  said.  "  Dear!  dear  !  howstupid  1  ami 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  her  mare  than  twice.  I  know  wo  used  to 
nail  Sir  Peter,  '  Sir  Peter'— but  ho  camo  much  ottenor  to  see  us 
than  Lady  Arley  did.  Deborah  would  have  known  in  a  minute, 
'Hy  lady '—'your  ladyship.'    It  stmnda  voiy  Etrance.  audas  il  it  wm 
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dot  natural.    I  never  thought  of  it  before  ;  but,  now  you 
named  it,  I  am  all  in  a  piizzla." 

It  was.  very  certain  Hiss  Pole  wonld  obtain  no  wise  deiasion 
£rom  Miss  Matty,  who  got  more  bewildered  every  moment,  and  more 
perplexed  aa  to  etiquettes  of  address. 

"  Well,  I  really  think,"  said  Misa  Pole,  "  I  had  bettor  just  go 
and  tell  idle.  ForroBter  about  our  little  difdoulty.  One  sometimeB 
grows  nervous  ;  and  yet  one  would  not  have  Lady  Glenmire  think 
we  were  qiute  ignorant  of  the  etiquettes  of  high  life  in  Cranford." 

"And  will  you  Jnat  atop  in  here,  dear  Miss  Pole,  as  you  come 
back,  please,  and  tell  me  what  you  dooide  upon  1  Whatever  jou 
and  Mra.  Forroater  fix  upon,  will  be  quite  right,  I'm  sure.  '  lidy 
Arley,"  '  Sir  Peter,' "  aaid  Misa  Matty,  to  herself,  trying  to  recall 
the  old  forma  of  words. 

"  Who  ia  Lady  Glenmire  1 "  asked  I. 

"Oh,  she's  the  widow  of  Mr.  Jamieaon — that'a  Mra.  Jamieson'a 
lato  huahand,  you  know— widow  of  his  eldest  brother.  Mrs,  Jamie- 
son  was  a  Miaa  Walker,  daughter  of  Governor  Walker.  '  Your 
ladyahip.'  My  dear,  if  they  fix  on  tliat  way  of  speaking,  yon  muat 
juat  let  me  prantiaa  a  little  on  you  first,  for  I  aliaJl  feel  ao  foolish 
and  hot  sajing  it  tlio  first  time  to  Lady  Glenmire." 

It  waa  realty  a  relief  to  Miss  Matty  when  Mrs.  Jamieson  came 
on  a  veiy  impolite  errand.  I  notice  thatapatheticpoople  have  more 
quiet  imperdnence  than  othora ;  and  Mrs.  Jamieson  came  now  to 
insinuate  pretty  plainly  that  she  did  not  particularly  wish  that  the 
Cranford  ladies  should  call  uponher  sister-in-law.  I  can  hardly  say 
how  sho  made  thia  clear  ;  fori  grew  very  indignant  and  warm,  while 
with  mIow  deliberation  she  was  explaining  her  wishes  to  Miss  Matty, 
wlio,  a  true  lady  lierself,  could  hardly  underatand  the  feeUng  which 
made  Mrs,  Jamieaon  wiali  to  appear  to  her  noble  aiater-in-law  aa  if 
she  only  vuitcd  "coiiuty  "  families.  Miss  Matty  remained  piiaded 
aud  perplexed  long  after  1  had  found  out  the  object  of  Mia.  Jamie- 

When  she  did  understand  the  drift  of  the  honourable  lady's  call, 
it  waa  pretty  to  aee  with  "hat  quiet  dignity  she  received  the  intima- 
tion thua  imeourteoualy  jjiven.  She  waa  not  in  the  least  hurt — alia 
waa  of  too  gentle  a  spirit  for  that ;  nor  waa  she  exactly  conBcioiis  of 
diaapproving  of  Mrs.  Jamieson'a  conduct ;  but  there  was  something 
of  thia  feeling  in  her  mind,  I  am  sure,  which  made  her  pass  from  the 
subject  to  others  in  a  less  flurried  and  more  composed  manner  than 
usual.  Mrs.  Jamieson  was,  indeed,  tho  more  flurried  of  the  two, 
and  I  could  aee  she  waa  glad  to  take  her  leave. 

A  little  while  afterwards  Miss  Pole  returned,  red  and  indignant. 
"  Well !  to  be  sure  !  You've  had  Mrs.  Jamieaon  here,  I  find  from 
Martha ;  and  we  are  not  to  call  on  Lady  Glenmire.  Yea  I  I  met 
Mrs.  Jamieaon,  half-way  between  here  and  Mrs.  Porrestcr's,  wid 
she  told  me  ;  she  took  ma  so  by  surpriae,  I  had  nothing  to  say.  I 
wish  I  had  thought  of  something  very  sharp  and  sarcastic  ;  I  dare 
any  I  thall  to-night.  And  Lady  Glenmire  is  but  the  widow  of  a 
Sootch  baron  after  all  1     J  went  on  to  look  at  Mrs,  Forres' 
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Peerage,  to  see  wlio  this  lady  was,  that  is  to  be  kept  under  a  glaaa 
ttte  :  iridow  of  a  Scotch  peer — never  sat  in  the  Honso  of  Loi^s — 
ind  aa  poor  as  Job,  I  dafe  Bay  ;  and  aha — fifth  dau|^hter  of  Boma 
Mr.  Campbell  or  other.  You  are  the  daughter  of  a  rector,  at  any 
rate,  and  related  to  the  Arleys  ;  and  Sir  Peter  might  have  been 
Viscoimt  Arloy,  every  one  Bays." 

Hiss  Matty  tried  to  soothe  Miss  Pole,  but  in  vain.  That  lady, 
nsuctlly  BO  kind  and  good-humoured,  was  now  in  a  full  flow  of  anger. 

' '  Axid  I  went  and  ordered  a  cap  l:tiii  morning,  to  be  quite  ready," 
(aid  she,  at  last,  lotting  out  tlio  iiecrot  which  gave  stin^  tu  Mra. 
Jomieson's  intimation.  "  Mra.  Jnmieson  shall  see  if  it  is  bo  easy 
to  get  me  to  make  foart]i  at  a,  pool  when  she  haa  none  of  her  fine 
Scotch  relations  with  her  1 " 

In  coming  out  of  church,  the  fcat  Sunday  on  which  Lady  Glen- 
mire  appeared  in  Cronford,  we  sedulously  talked  together,  and 
turned  our  backs  on  Mra.  Jamiuson  and  hor  guest.  If  we  might 
not  call  on  her,  we  would  not  even  look  at  her,  though  we  were 
dying  with  curiosity  to  know  what  she  was  like.  We  had  the 
comfort  of  quoatioaing  Marthtt  in  the  afternoon.  Martha  did  not 
belong  to  a  sphere  of  Bociety  whose  observation  could  be  an  implied 
compliment  to  Lady  Glenmire,  and  Martha  had  mode  good  use  of 
her  eyes. 

"  Well,  ma'am  ]  is  it  the  little  lady  with  Mrs.  Jamiesou,  you 
mean  J  I  thought  you  would  like  moi^e  to  know  how  young  Mrs. 
Smith  was  dressed,  her  being  a  bride."  (Mrs.  Smith  woa  the 
butcher's  wife.) 

Miss  Pole  said,  "  Good  gracious  mc !  aa  it  we  cared  about  a 
3dJc«-  Smith ; "  but  was  silent  as  Martha  resumed  her  speech. 

"  The  Lttlc  lady  in  Mrs,  Jamieson's  pew  had  on,  ma'am,  rather 
an  old  black  silk,  and  n  shepherd's  plaid  clon,k,  ma'am,  and  very 
bright  black  eyes  alie  had,  ma'am,  and  a  pleasant,  sharp  face  ;  not 
over  young,  ma'am,  but  yet,  I  ^ould  guess,  younger  than  Mi's. 
Jamieson  herself.  She  looked  up  aud  down  the  church,  like  n 
bird,  and  nipped  up  her  petticoats,  when  she  came  out,  as  quick 
and  sharp  aa  ever  I  see.  I'll  tell  you  wJiat,  ma'am,  she's  more  like 
Mrs.  Deacon,  at  the  '  Coach  and  Horses,'  nor  any  one." 

"  Hush,  Martha ! "  said  Miss  Mfttty,  "  that's  not  reapeotfnl." 

"Isn't  it,  ma'am?  I  beg  pardon,  I'm  sure  ;  but  Jem  Heam 
said  so  as  well.  He  said,  she  was  just  such  a  sharp,  stirring  sort 
of  a  body " 

"  Lady,"  said  Miss  Polo. 

"Lady — as  Mrs.  Deacon." 

Another  Sunday  passed  away,  and  we  still  averted  our  eyes  f  roei 
Mrs.  Jamieaoa  and  her  gueat,  and  made  remarks  to  ourselves  that 
we  thought  were  very  severe — almost  too  much  so.  Miss  Matty 
was  evidently  imeasy  at  our  sarcastic  manner  of  speaking. 

Perhaps  by  this  time  Lady  Glenmire  had  found  out  that  Mrs, 
J.-imiesons  was  not  the  gayest,  liveliest  house  in  the  world ;  perhaps 
Mrs.  Jamieson  had  found  out  tliat  most  of  the  county  tawilieB  wert 
ui  London,  and  that  those  who  remained  in  the  country  were  not  k 


(ilive  a.s  iliay  miglit  liavQ  been  to  the  circumstauca  of  Lady 
mirs  being  in  ^eir  Doifliboiirhood.  Great  events  spring  out 
unalt  causes ;  so  I  will  not  pretead  to  say  what  induced  Mis.  Jam  . 
Bon  to  alter  hor  dotemiination.  of  oicluding  the  Cranford  ladies, 
nnd  send  notes  of  invitation  all  round  for  a  small  party  on  the 
following  Tuesday.  Mr.  Mulliner  himself  brought  them  rounil. 
He  ■would  always  ignore  the  fact  of  there  being  a  back-door  to  any 
house,  and  gave  a  louder  rat-tat  than  liia  mistress,  Mrs.  Jamieson, 
He  had  thieo  little  notea,  which  he  carried  in  a  largo  basket,  in 
order  to  impress  Ilia  mistress  with  on  idea  of  thoir  great  weight, 
though  they  might  easily  have  gone  into  hia  waistcoat  pocket. 

Miss  Matty  end  I  quietly  decided  ve  would  have  a  previoiu 
engagement  at  homo  :  it  was  the  evening  on  which  Miss  Matty 
usually  made  condle-hghters  of  all  the  notes  and  letters  of  the 
week  ;  for  on  Mondays  hei-  acoounta  were  always  made  straight — 
not  a  penn^  owing  from  the  week  before  ;  bo,  by  a  natural  arrange 
ment,  making  candle-lightei's  fell  upon  a  Tuesday  evening,  and 
gave  us  a  legitimate  excuse  for  declining  Mrs.  Jamieson's  invitation. 
But  before  our  answer  was  wTitten,  in  came  Miss  Pole,  with  an 
open  note  in  her  hand. 

"Sol"  she  said.  "Ah!  1  see  you  have  got  yonr  note,  too. 
Better  late  than  never.  I  could  have  told  my  Lady  Glenmire  she 
would  be  glad  enough  of  our  society  before  a  fortnight  was  over.* 

"Yea,"  said  Miss  Matty,  "we're  aated  tor  Tuesday  evening. 
And  perliaps  you  would  just  kindly  bring  your  work  ncross  and 
drink  tea  with  us  that  night.  It  is  my  nsual  regular  time  (or 
looking  over  the  last  week's  bills,  and  notes,  end  letters,  and  niakiny 
caudle- ligbtera  of  thom ;  but  that  does  not  seem  quite  reason  enough 
for  saying  I  have  a  previous  engagement  at  home,  though  I  meant 
to  make  it  do.  Now,  if  you  would  come,  my  conscience  would  be 
quite  at  caao,  and  luckily  the  noto  is  not  written  yet." 

I  saw  Miss  Pole's  countenance  change  wliile  Mi^  Matty  was 
speaking. 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  go  then  1 "  asked  she. 

""'  !"said  Miss  Matty,  quietly.     "Ton  don't  cither,  I 


"  I  don't  know,"  repUed  Miss  Polo.  "  Tes,  I  think  I  do,"  said 
she,  rather  briskly  j  and  on  seeing  Miss  Matty  looked  surprised,  she 
added,  "You  see,  one  would  not  like  Mrs.  Jamieaon  to  think  thnt 
anything  she  could  do,  or  say,  was  of  consequence  enough  to  give 
offence  ]  it  would  be  a  kind  of  letting  down  of  omselves,  that  1, 
for  one,  should  not  like.  It  would  be  too  Battering  to  Mrs.  Jamie- 
noil  if  we  allowed  her  to  suppose  that  what  she  )Sul  said  affected 
us  a  week,  nay  ten  days  afterwai'ds." 

"  Well  I  I  suppose  it  is  wrong  to  be  hurt  and  annoyed  so  long 
about  anything  ;  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  she  did  not  niuiui  to  voe  m. 
But  I  must  say,  I  could  not  liave  brought  laysclf  to  nay  the  tilings 
Mrs.  Jamieson  did  about  our  not  calling,     1  really  doik't  think  I 


w  I  Miaa  Matty,  you  must  go  ;  you  Icnoir  our 
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Jamtcaoii  is  much  moro  plilegmiLtiu  than  mast  people,  and 
not  enter  into  the  littlo  deUcacios  of  faelingwhicli  you  poBsesa 
tiio  remarkable  ii  degree ." 
"I  thought  you  poasessod  tliem,  too,  that  day  Mrs.  Janueson 
led  to  tell  US  not  to  go,"  said  Miaa  Matty,  innocently. 
Bnt  iSiaa  Pole,  in  addition  to  her  delicacies  of  feeling,  poa- 
"  a  very  smart  cap,  wMcli  she  vras  anxious  to  ahow  to  an  ad- 
world  ;  and  so  she  seemed  to  forget  all  hor  angry  words 
1  not  a  fortnight  before,  and  to  ho  ready  to  act  on  what  she 
the  great  Chmtion  principle  of  "  Forgive  and  forget ;  "   and 
loctured  dear  Miss  IVIatty  so  long  on  this  head  that  she  abso- 
itely  ended  by  asanring  her  it  was  her  duty,  as  n  deceased  rector's 
"  ^nter,  to  buya  new  cap  and  go  to  the  party  at  Mrs.  Jamieson'a. 
were  most  happy  to  accept,"  instead  of  "regretting  tliat 
irere  obliged  to  decline." 
The  expenditure  on  dress  in  Cranford  was  principally  in  that 
)  article  referred  to.      If  the  heads  -were  buried  in  smart  new 
(B,  the  ladies  woro  like  ostriches,  and  cared  not  what  became  of 
sir  bodies.     Old  gowns,  white  and  venerable  collars,  any  nombor 
brooches,  up  and  down  and  ovorywhore  (aomo  with  dogs'  eyog 
iinted  in  them  ;  some  that  were  like  small  picture-frames  with 
insoleums  and  weeping-willows  neatly  executed  in  hair  inside ; 
I,  again,  with  miniatures  of   ladies  and  gentlemen   sweetly 
ng   out  of  a  nest  of  stiff  muslin),  old   brooches  foe   a   por- 
tent ornament,  and  new  caps  to  suit  the  fasliion  of  the  day — 
^^  ladies  of  Cranford  always  dressed  with  chaste  elegance  and 
Ijniety,  as  Miss  Barker  once  prettily  expressed  it. 
And  with  three  new  caps,  and  a  greater  array  of  brooches  than 
1  erer  been  seen  together  at  one  time  since  Cranford  was  a 
m,  did  Mrs.  ForrBster,  and  Miss  Matty,  and  Miss  Pole  appear 
itiAt  jnemoiable  Tuesday  evening.      I  eounted  seven  hroochen 
Fi«elf  on  Miss  Pole's  dress.      Two  were  fixed  negligently  in  her 
(one  was  a  butterfly  made  of  Scotch  pebbles,  which  a  vivid 
gination  might  believe  to  bo  the  real  insect)  ;  one  fastened  her 
nock-kerchief  ;  one  her  collar ;   one  ornamented  the  front  of 
gown,  midway  between  her  throat  and  waist ;    and   another 
led  the  point  of  her  stomacher.     Where  the  seventh  waa  I 
ra  forgotten,  but  it  was  somewhere  abont  her,  I  am  sure. 
Bot  I  am  getting  on  too  fast,  in  describing  the  dresses  of  the 
apany.     I  should  first  relate  the  gathering  on  the  way  to  Mrs. 
■tieson's.      Tliat  lady  lived  in  a  large  house  just  outside  the 
m.     A  road  which  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  a  street  ran 
^Jit  before  the  house,  which  opened  out  upon  it  without  any  in- 
rening  garden  or  court.     Whatever  the  sun  was  about,  he  never 
on  the  front  of  that  house.      To  bo  sure,  tho  living-rooms 
^^,  at  the  bock,  looking  on  to  a  p!c.v«uit  gavdcit  ;    the  front 
idowH  only  belonged  to  kitchens  and  housekeepers'  rooms,  and 
itnes,  and  in  one  of  them  Mr.  Mulliaer  was  reported  to  ait. 
bed,  looking  askance,  we  often  saw  the  hack  oC  a  beaA  uwOTeA 
b  hair-powder,  wA/VA  abo  exteadcd  jtaeU  oveE  ^ia  coaVwJSaa 
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down  to  his  very  v^t  ;  and  this  impoaiiig  back  was  always  on- 
gagod  in  reading  tiie  "  St.  Jamoe'sChronide,  opened  wide,  which,  in 
some  degrea,  accounted  for  the  length  of  time  the  said  newspaper 
was  in  reaching  uh— «qual  Bubscribera  with  Mrs.  Jamieson,  though, 
in  right  of  her  honourableness,  she  always  had  the  reading  of  it 
first.  This  very  Tuesday,  the  delay  in  forwarding  the  last  number 
had  been  particularly  aggravating;  just  wlien  botiiMisa  Pole  and  Miss 
Matty,  the  former  more  especially,  had  been  wanting  to  see  it,  in 
order  to  coach  up  the  court  news  ready  for  the  evening's  interview 
with  aristocracy.  Miss  Pole  told  us  alie  had  absolutely  taken  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  been  dressed  by  five  o'clock,  in  order  to  bo 
ready  if  the  "St,  James's  Chronicle,"  should  come  in  at  the  last 
moment —the  very ' '  St.  James's  Chronicle  "  whicli  tlie  powdered  head 
was  tranquilly  and  composedly  reading  aa  we  passed  the  accua- 
tomod  window  this  evening. 

"  The  impudence  of  the  man !  "  said  Misa  Pole,  in  a  low  in- 
dignant whisper.  "  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  his  mistress 
pays  her  qnarter-share  for  his  exclusive  wse." 

We  looked  at  her  in  admiration  of  the  courage  of  her  thought ; 
tor  Mr.  MulUuer  was  aoobject  of  greatawetoallof  us.  He  seemed 
never  to  have  forgotten  his  condescension  in  coming  to  live  at 
Cranford.  Miss  Jenkyns,  at  times,  had  stood  forth  as  the  un- 
daunted cliampion  of  her  sex,  and  spoken  to  liim  on  terms  of 
equality;  but  even  Miss  Jenkyns  could  get  no  higher.  In  hia 
pleasantest  and  most  gracious  moods  be  looked  like  a  sulky 
cockatoo.  He  did  not  apeak  except  in  gruff  monosyllables.  Ho 
would  wait  in  the  hall  when  we  begged  hvm  not  to  wait,  and  then 
look  deeply  offended  because  we  had  kept  liim  there,  while,  with 
trembling,   hasty  hands  we   prepared   ourselves   for  appearing  in 

Miss  Pole  ventured  on  a  small  joke  as  we  went  upstairs,  in- 
tended, though  addressed  to  us,  to  afford  Mr.  Mulliner  some  alight 
amusement-  We  all  smiled,  in  order  to  seem  as  if  we  felt  at  our 
ease,  and  timidly  looked  for  Mr.  MuUiner's  sympathy.  Not  a 
muscle  of  that  wooden  face  bad  relaiod  ;  and  we  were  grave  in 
an  instant. 

Mrs.  Jamieson's  drawing-room  was  cheerful ;  tlie  evening  sun 
came  streaming  into  it,  and  the  large  square  window  was  clustered 
round  with  flowers.  "The  furniture  was  white  and  gold  ;  not  the 
later  st>le,  Louis  Quatorie,  I  think  tlieycall  it,  all  shells  and 
twirls  ;  no,  Mrs.  Jamieson's  chairs  and  tables  had  not  a  curve  or 
bend  about  them.  The  chair  and  table  legs  diminished  as  they 
neared  the  ground,  and  were  straight  and  square  in  oil  their 
Isomers.  The  chairs  were  all  a-row  against  the  walls,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  or  five  which  stood  in  a  circle  round  the  fire.  They 
were  railed  with  white  bars  across  the  back ,  and  knobbed  with 
gold  ;  neither  the  railings  nor  the  nobs  invited  to  ease.  There  was 
a  japanned  table  devoted  to  literature,  on  whicli  lay  a  Bible,  a 
Peerage,  and  aPrayer-Book.  Tliern  was  another  square  Pembroke 
.^ble  dedicated  to  the  Pino  Arts,  aw  which  were  a  fcaleidoe 
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eonvaraatton-ctirds,  piisele-CBnla  (tied  together  to  ui  interminabla 
lengtlt  with  faded  piiik  satin  ribbon),  aud  a  box  painted  in  fund 
imitation  of  the  drawings  which  decorate  too-chesta.  Carlo  lay  on 
tho  worsted-worked  rug,  and  nngrainoualj  barked  at  ua  as  we  en- 
tered. Mrs.  JamloBon  stood  up,  giving  us  each  a  torpid  Bmile  of 
welcome,  and  looking  helplessly  beyond  us  at  Mr.  Midlincr,  aa  if 
she  hoped  he  would  place  ua  in  chalra,  for,  if  he  did  not,  she  never 
could.  I  enppoae  he  thought  wo  could  find  our  way  to  the  circle 
round  the  fire,  which  reminded  me  of  Stonehengo,  I  don't  know 
why.  Lady  Glenmire  came  to  the  rescue  of  our  hostess,  and, 
somehow  or  other,  wo  found  ourselvoa  for  the  first  time  placed 
agreeably,  and  not  formally,  in  Mrs.  Jomieaon's  house.  Lady 
Glenmire,  now  we  had  time  to  look  at  her,  proved  to  be  n  bright 
little  woman  of  middle  ago,  who  hod  beea  very  pretty  in  the  dujs 
of  her  youth,  and  who  was  even  yet  very  pleuaant- looking.  I  saw 
Miiis  Pole  appraising  her  dress  in  the  first  five  minutes,  and  I  take 
her  word  when  she  said  the  uoit  day ; 

"  My  dear  1  ten  pounds  would  have  purchased  every  stitch  alio 
hod  on — lace  and  all. " 

It  waa  pleasant  to  suspect  that  a  peeress  could  bo  poor,  and 
partly  reconciled  us  to  the  fact  that  her  husband  had  never  aat  iu 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  which,  when  we  first  heard  of  it,  seemed  a 
kind  of  swindling  n»  out  of  our  respect  on  false  pretences ;  a  sort 
of  "  A  Lord  and  No  Lord"  business. 

"We  were  all  very  silent  at  first.  We  were  thinking  what  we 
«>ald  tallc  about,  that  should  be  high  enough  to  interest  My  Lady. 
There  had  been  a  rise  iii  the  price  of  sugar,  which,  as  preserving- 
time  waa  near,  waa  a  piece  of  intelligence  to  all  our  housekeeping 
hearts,  and  would  hava  been  the  natural  topic  if  Lady  Glenmire 
had  not  been  by.  But  we  were  not  sure  if  tlie  peerage  ate  preserves 
—much  less  know  how  they  were  made.  At  last.  Miss  Pole,  who 
had  always  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  s^voirfaire,  spoke  to  Lady 
Glenmire,  who  on  her  port  had  seemed  just  as  much  puzzled  to 
know  how  to  break  the  silence  as  we  were. 

"Has  your  ladyship  been  to  Court  lately!"  asked  she ;  and 
then  gave  a  little  glance  round  at  us,  hslf  timid  and  half  triumphant, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  See  how  judiciously  I  have  chosen  a  subject 
befitting  the  rank  of  the  stranger." 

"  I  never  waa  there  in  loy  life,"  said  Lady  Glenmire,  with  a 
broad  Scotch  accent,  but  in  a  very  sweet  voice.  And  then,  as  if  she 
had  been  too  abrupt,  she  added:  "  We  very  seldom  went  to  London- 
only  twice,  in  fact,  during  all  my  married  life  ;  and  before  I  was 
married  my  father  had  far  too  large  a  family  "  (fifth  daughter  of 
Mr,  Campbell  waa  in  all  our  minds,  I  am  sure)  "  to  take  us  often 
tram  our  home,  even  to  Edinburgh.  Ye'll  have  been  in  Edinburgh, 
maybe  1 "  said  she,  suddenly  brightening  up  with  the  hope  of  ;i 
common  interest.  We  h.id  none  of  us  been  there  j  but  Miss  Polo 
liad  an  uncle  who  once  had  passed  a  night  there,  which  was  vei? 
pte^isant. 

Mrs.  Jam  i  eson,  me.Tn  while,  was  abaovljed  in 'woMci  ^1 
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"  I  had  better  ring  the  bell,  mj  dear,  had  not  I !  "  said  L 
Olenmire,  briskly. 

"  No — I  think  not — Mulliner  does  not  like  to  be  hurried." 

We  should  have  liked  our  tea,  for  wo  dined  at  an  earlier  ho^ 
than  Mrs.  Jamieson.  I  BuspectMr.  Molliner  had  to  finish  the  "SSk 
James's  Chronide  "  before  be  chose  to  trouble  himaelt  about  tea.  His 
mistress  fidgeted  and  fidgeted,  and  kept  saying,  "  I  can't  think  why 
Mulliner  does  not  bring  toa.  I  can't  tliink  What  he  can  be  about. " 
And  Iiiidy  Glenmtre  at  last  grew  quite  impatient,  but  itwas  a  pretty 
kind  oE  impatience  after  all ;  and  she  rang  the  bell  rather  aharpbr, 
on  receiving  a  h^-permissioii  from  her  sist-er-in-law  to  do  so.  Mr, 
Mulliner  appeared  in  dignified  siirprise.  "  Oh !  "  said  Mrs.  Jamie- 
Ron,  "  Lady  Glenmire  rang  the  bell  i  I  believe  it  was  for  tea." 

In  a  few  minutes  tea  was  brought.  Tery  delieoto  was  the  diina, 
very  old  the  plate,  very  tliin  tho  bread  and  butter,  and  very  small 
the  lumps  of  sugar.  Sugar  wasevidently  Mrs.  Jamieson's  favourite 
economy.  I  question  if  tlio  Utttc  filigree  sugar-tongs,  made  some- 
thing like  scissors,  could  have  opened  tliomselvos  wide  enough  to 
take  up  an  honest,  vulgar,  good-sized  piece  ;  and  whea  I  tried  to 
seize  two  little  minnikin  pieces  at  once,  bo  as  not  to  be  detected  in 
too  many  returns  to  the  sugar-basin,  they  absolutely  dropped  one, 
with  a  little  sharp  clatter,  quit^i  in  a  malicious  and  unnaturiQ  manner. 
But  before  this  happened,  we  liad  had  a  slight  disappointment.  In  tho 
little  silver  jug  was  cream,  in  the  larger  one  was  milt.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Mulliner  came  in.  Carlo  began  to  beg,  wliich  was  a  thing  our 
manners  forbade  us  to  do,  though  I  am  sure  we  were  just  as  hungry; 
and  Mrs.  Jamieson  said  she  was  certain  we  would  excuse  herif  she 
gave  her  poor  dumb  Carlo  his  tea  first.  She  accordingly  mixed  a 
NaucerfiU  for  Iiim,  and  put  it  down  for  him  to  lap  ;  and  then  she 
told  us  how  intelligent  and  sensible  tho  dear  little  fellow  was  ;  be 
knew  cream  qnito  well,  and  constantly  refused  tea  witi  only  milk  in 
it;  BO  the  milk  was  left  for  ua  ;  but  we  ailentlyihoughtwo  wore  quite 
as  intelligent  andsonsiblo  as  Carlo,  and  felt  as  if  insult  were  added 
to  injury  when  wo  were  called  upon  to  admire  the  gratitude  evinced 
by  his  wagging  his  tail  for  the  cream  which  sliould  have  been  ours. 
After  tea  we  thawed  down  into  common-life  subjects.  We  wers 
thankful  to  Lady  Glenmiro  for  having  proposed  some  more  bread 
and  butter,  and  thLs  mutual  want  ma3e  us  better  acquainted  with 
her  than  we  should  ever  have  been  with  talking  about  tlie  Coi 
though  Miss  Pole  did  say  she  had  hoped  to  luiow  how  the  " 
Qnocn  was  from  some  one  who  had  seen  her. 

The  friendship  begun  over  bread   and  butter  extended  c 
cards.      Lady  Glenmire  played  Preference  to  admiration,  and  h 
a  complete  authority  as  to  Ombre  and  Quadrille.    Even  Miss  Pi 
quite  forgot  to  Bay  "my  lady,"  and  "your  ladysliip,"  and  said 
"Basto  I  ma'am  ;      "you  have  Spadille,  I  believe,"  just  as  quietly 
aa  if  we  had  never  held  the  great  Cranfonl  parliament  on  the  subject 
a/  the  proper  modo  o!  ftddressing  apecreaa.  i 


^^  "TOTTH   tiBTSHIP."  TO 

H  As  a  proof  of  how  thoroughly  we  hoA  foigotten  that  we  were  in 
Be  preHence  of  one  who  might  have  sat  down  to  tea  with  a  ccnniet, 
^istead  of  a  cap,  on  hec  he&d,  Mrs.  Forrester  related  a  cariona  little 
Fact  ti)  Lady  Glenmire- — an  anecdote  known  to  the  drclo  of  her  inti- 
mate frienilB,  but  of  which  even  Alls.  Jomiesioit  waa  not  aware.  It 
related  to  some  fine  old  lace,  the  sole  relic  of  better  days,  whicli 
U«dy  Glenmire  was  admiring  on  Mis.  Forrester's  collar. 

*'  Tes,"  aaid  that  lady,  "  such  laM  tannot  be  got  now  for  either 
ve  or  money ;  made  by  the  nuns  abroad,  they  tell  me.  They  any 
oA  tbej  can  t  make  it  now,  even  there.  But  perhaps  they  can  now 
ley've  passed  the  Catholic  £mancipatioii  Bill,  t  should  not  wonder, 
ot,  in  the  mean  time,  I  treasure  up  mjloce  very  much.  Idaren*t 
rea  tnist  tiie  Mraahing  of  it  to  my  maid  "  (the  little  charity  school- 
H  I  hare  named  before,  but  who  sounded  well  as  "  my  maid  "). 
I  always  wash  it  myself.  And  once  it  had  a  narrow  escape.  Of 
arse,  your  ladyship  know.i  tliat  such  lace  muRt  never  be  starched 
ironed.  Some  people  wash  it  in  sugar  and  water,  and  some  in 
ffee,  to  make  it  the  right  yellow  colour ;  but  I  myself  have  a  very 
Dod  receipt  for  wasliiug  it  in  milk,  wluch  stijfens  it  enough,  and 
—  it  a  Terr  good  creamy  colour.  Well,  ma'am,  I  had  tacked  it 
ler  (and  ike  beauty  ef  this  fine  lace  is  that,  when  it  is  wet,  it 
joes  into  a  very  little  space),  and  put  it  to  soak  in  milk,  when,  un- 
Dttunately,  I  left  the  room  ;  on  my  return,  I  found  pussy  on  the 
Je,  looking  very  liko  a  thief,  but  gulping  very  uncomfortably,  as 
ihe  waa  htHf-ohoked  with  something  she  wanted  to  swallow  and 
tmld  not.  And,  would  you  believe  it  1  At  first  I  pitied  her,  and 
'd  '  Poor  pussy !  poor  pussy  1 '  till,  all  at  once,  I  looked  and  saw 
3  cup  of  milk  empty — cleaned  out !  '  You  naughty  cat ! '  said  I ; 
d  I  believe  I  waa  provoked  enough  to  ^ve  her  a  slap,  which  did 
_.„  good,  but  only  helped  the  lace  down— jnst  as  one  slaps  a  choking 
bild  OR  the  back.  I  could  have  cried,  I  was  so  vexed  ;  but  I  de- 
Brmined  I  would  not  give  the  Uice  up  without  a  struggle  for  it  I 
nped  the  lace  miglit  disagree  with  her,  at  any  rate  ;  but  it  would 
ive  been  too  much  for  Job,  if  he  had  seen,  as  I  did,  that  cat  come 
I,  quite  placid  and  pori'ing,  not  a  quaiter  of  an  hour  after,  and 
'  eipectingto  bestroked.  'No,  piuwyl'  saidi,  'it  you  have 
iMieace  you  ought  not  te  expect  that ! '  And  then  a  thought 
Inick  me  ;  and  I  rang  tlio  bell  for  my  maid,  and  sent  her  to  Mr. 
'  with  my  compliments,  and  would  ho  bo  kind  enough  to 
one  of  his  top-boots  for  an  hoar )  I  did  not  tliink  thero 
IB  anything  odd  in  the  message ;  but  Jenny  said  the  young  men 
the  sargery  laughed  as  if  they  wouJd  be  ill  at  my  wanting  a  top- 
Jit.  When  it  came,  Jenny  and  I  put  pussy  in,  with  her  fore-feet 
ttught  down,  so  that  they  were  fastened,  and  could  not  scratah, 
■  d  we  gave  her  a  teaspoonful  of  currant^jelly  in  which  {your  lady- 
ip  oiuat  excuse  mo)  I  had  mixed  some  tartar  emolic-  I  shall  never 
(i^et  how  anxious  I  was  for  the  next  halt-hour.  I  took  pussy  to 
n  room,  and  spread  a  clean  towel  on  the  floor.  I  could  have 
her  when  she  returned  the  laco  to  sight,  very  much  as  it  had 
down.    Jciuiy  had  boiling  water  rcidy,  and  *Q  aociVeOL  "A  wA 
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soaked  it,  And  spread  it  onalavendei-buah  in  tliesun  bvifore  Iconld 
toucli  it  agnin,  oven  to  put  it  in  milk.  But  now  jour  ladyship 
would  never  gaess  that  it  had  been  in  puBsy'e  inside," 

We  found  out,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  LadyGlenmire 
waa  going  to  pay  Mrs.  Jamieson  a  long  vi'^it,  as  she  haid  given  up 
her  apartments  in  Edinburgh,  and  liad  no  ties  to  tato  lier  back  theru 
in  a  hurry.  On  the  whole,  we  were  rather  glad  to  hear  this,  for  she 
liad  made  a  pleasant  impreasion  upon  us  ;  and  it  was  also  Tery  ooni- 
fortable  to  find,  from  things  winch  dropped  out  in  tlie  course  of 
conversation,  that,  in  addition  to  many  oUier  genteel  qualities,  she 
was  far  removed  from  tlio  ' '  Tulgarity  ot  wealth. " 

"Don't  you  find  it  very  unpleasant  walking  1  "  asked  Mrs. 
Jamieaon,  as  our  respective  servants  were  announced.  It  was  a 
pretty  regular  question  from  Mrs.  Jamieaon,'  who  had  her  own  oar. 
riage  in  the  coach-house,  and  always  went  out  in  a  sedan-chair  to 
the  very  shortest  distances.  The  answers  were  nearly  as  much  a 
matter  of  course. 

"  Oh  dear,  no !  it  is  so  pleasant  and  still  at  niglit !  "  "Siicli  a 
refreshment  after  the  excitement  of  a  party !  "  "  The  stars  are  so 
beautiful '.  "     This  last  was  from  Miss  Matty. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  astronomy  ?  "  Lady  Glenmire  asked. 

"  Not  very,"  replied  Miss  Matty,  rather  confused  at  the  moment 
to  remember  which  was  astronomy  and  which  was  astrology — but 
the  answer  was  true  under  either  cirounistanue,  for  she  read,  and 
was  slightly  alarmed  at  Francis  Moore's  astrological  predictions ;  and, 
as  to  astronomy,  in  a  private  and  confidential  conversation,  she  Lad 
told  me  she  never  could  believe  that  the  oortli  was  moving  con- 
Mtantly,  and  that  she  would  not  believe  it  if  she  could,  it  made  lier 
feel  so  tired  and  dizzy  whenever  she  thought  about  it. 

In  our  pattens  we  picked  our  way  home  with  extra  care  that 
nightj  BO  refined  and  delicate  were  our  perceptions  after  drinkiut; 
tea  with  "my  lady," 


CHAPTER  IX  ^H 

SIQNOn    BEUNONI. 

SooJT  after  the  events  of  which  I  cave  an  account  in  my  lasl  oaper, 
I  was  summoned  home  by  my  father's  illness  ;  and  for  a  time  I  f<;ii^ 
got,  in  anxiety  about  him,  to  wonder  how  my  dear  friends  at  Crati- 
ford  were  getting  on,  or  how  Lady  Glenmire  could  reconcile  herself 
to  the  dumesB  of  the  long  vLsit  which  she  was  still  paying  to  her 
fister-in-law,  Mrs  Jiuaieson.  When  my  father  grew  a  little  slronger 
I  accompanied  him  to  the  sea-side,  so  tliat  altogether  I  seemed  ban- 
ished from  Cranford,  and  was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
any  chance  intelligence  of  the  dear  little  town  for  the  greater  port 
of  that  year. 
^^Ijttte  in  Novemlior — when  wo  had  returned  home  ag-'un,  and  my 
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InLher  \faa  onco  mors  in  good  healtli — I  receired  a,  letter  from  Miss 
Sfatfrf  J  and  a  very  inyBterious  letter  it  was.  She  begaa  many  sei 
lunoes  without,  ending  them,  rnnning  them  one  into  anotlier,  i 
oincli  the  Btune  confused  aort  of  way  in  which  written  words  run 
together  on  hlotting-paper.  All  I  could  vxuko  out  was  that,  if  my 
father  vraa  better  (which  she  hoped  he  was),  and  would  take  warning 
and  wear  a  great-coat  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  if  tvirbana  were 
in  fashion,  could  I  tell  her  J  Such  a  piece  of  gaiety  was  going  to 
happen  as  had  not  been  seen  or  known  of  since  Wombwell's  lions 
came,  when  one  of  them  ate  a  httle  child's  arm  ;  and  she  was,  per- 
haps, too  old  to  care  about  dress,  but  a  new  cap  she  must  have ; 
and,  having  heard  that  turbans  were  worn,  and  some  of  the  county 
families  likely  to  come,  she  would  like  to  look  tidy,  if  I  would  bring 
her  a  cap  from  the  milliner  I  employed  ;  and  oh,  dear !  how  careleaa 
of  her  to  forget  that  she  wrote  to  beg  I  would  come  and  pay  her  a 
visit  next  Tuesday  ;  when  she  hoped  to  have  something  to  offer  me 
in  the  way  of  amusement,  which  aha  would  not  now  more  particu?> 
larly  describe,  only  sea-green  was  her  favourite  colour.  So  she 
ended  her  letter  ;  but  in  a  P.S.  she  added,  she  thought  she  might 
OS  well  tell  me  what  was  the  poouliar  attraction  to  Crantord  just 
now  ;  Signor  Brunoni  was  going  to  exhibit  his  wonderful  magic  in 
the  Cra«3ord  Assembly  Booms  on  Wednesday  a:id  Friday  evening 
in  tha  following  week. 

I  was  very  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  from  my  dear  Miss 
Matty,  independently  of  the  conjuror,  and  most  particularly  anxious 
to  prevent  her  from  disflguring  her  small,  gentle,  mousey  face  with  a 
great  Saracen's  head  turbim ;  and  accordingly,  I  bought  her  a  pretty, 
neat,  middle-aged  cap,  which,  however,  was  rather  a  disappoint- 
inient  to  her  when,  on  my  arrival,  she  followed  me  into  my  bedroom, 
cstennbly  to  poke  the  fire,  biit  in  reality,  I  do  beliove,  to  see  if 
the  sear-green  turban  was  not  inside  the  cap-box  with  which  I  liad 
trav^ed.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  twirled  the  cap  round  on  my  hand 
to  exhibit  back  and  Bide-fronte  :  her  heart  had  been  set  upon  a 
turban,  and  all  she  could  do  was  to  say,  with  resignation  in  her 
look  and  voice  ; 

"I  am  sure  you  did  your  best,  my  dear.  It  is  just  like  the 
caps  all  the  ladies  in  Cranford  are  wearing,  and  they  have  had  theira 
for  a  year,  I  dare  say.  I  should  have  liked  something  newer,  I 
confess — something  more  like  the  turbans  Miss  Eotty  Barker  tells 
me  Queen  Adelaide  wears  ;  but  it  is  very  pretty,  my  dear.  And  I 
dare  say  lavender  will  wear  better  than  sea-green,  Well,  after  all, 
what  is  dress,  that  we  should  care  about  it  1  You'll  tell  me  if  you 
want  anything,  my  dear.  Here  is  the  hell.  I  suppose  tuihana 
hav«  not  got  down  to  Drumble  yet  1 " 

So  sayitig,  the  dear  old  lady  gently  bemoaned  herself  out  of  the 
mom,  leaving  me  to  dress  for  the  evening,  when,  as  she  informed 
lau.  aiio  expected  Miss  Pole  and  Mrs.  Forrester,  and  she  hoped  I 
thould  not  feel  myself  too  much  tired  to  join  the  party.  Of  course 
X  liiaald  not ;  and  I  mode  some  haste  to  \inpack  and  arrange  my 
■■~^*    ""  '  with  all  my  8poed,  I  heard  the  anivals  and  the  bv.ia.  it 
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oonversation  in  the  next  room  before  I  was  ready.  Just  oa  I  opened 
tlie  door,  I  caught  tho  words,  "I  was  foolish  to  expect  aiiTthiiig 
very  gonteel  out  of  tho  Drumblo  shops  ;  poor  girl  1  she  did  lier 
best,  I've  no  doubt."  But,  for  itU  that,  £  had  rather  tbat  she  blamed 
Drutnble  and  me  than  disfigured  hersolf  with  a  turban. 

Misa  Pole  was  always  the  pBrson,  in  the  trio  of  Cranford  la 
now  assembled,  to  have  had  adventures.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  the  morning  in  rambling  frcm  shop  to  shop,  not  to  put- 
cluise  anything  (esoept  an  occasional  reel  of  cotton,  or  b  piece  of 
tape),  but  to  see  the  new  articles  and  report  upon  them,  and  to 
collect  all  the  stray  pieces  o£  inteUigence  in  the  town.  She  had  a 
way,  too,  of  demurely  popping  hither  and  thither  into  all  sorts  of 

C'  ices  to  gratify  her  curiosity  on  any  ^int — a  way  which,  if  tht 
d  not  looked  so  very  genteel  and  prim,  might  have  been  comj- 
dered  impertinent.     And  now,  by  the  expressive  way  in  whioh  aha 
cleared  her  throat,  and  waited  for  all  minor  subjects  (such  ss  cspa 
and  turbans)  to  be  cleared  off  the  course,  we  knew  she  had  some-    i 
thing  very  particular  to  relate,  when  the  due  pause  came— and  I 
defy  any  people,  possessed  of  common  modesty,  to  keep  up  a  con-   I 
vorsation  long,  where  one  among  them  sits  up  aloft  in  silence,  look-   I 
ing  down  ux>on  all   the  things  they  chance  to  say  as  trivi^  and   , 
contemptible  compared  to  what  they  conld  disclose,  if  properly   ' 
entreated.     Miss  Pole  began  : 

"As  I  was  stepping  out  of  Gordon's  shop  to-day,  I  chanced  to 
go  into  the  '  George '  (my  Betty  has  a  second-couain  who  is  chamber- 
maid there,  and  I  thought  Betty  would  like  to  hear  how  she  was), 
and,  not  seeing  any  one  about,  I  strolled  up  the  staircase,  and 
found  myself  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  Assembly  Boom  (you 
and  I  remember  the  Assembly  Room,  I  am  sure,  Miss  Matty  I  and 
the  menuets  de  la  cour  1)  ;  so  I  went  on,  not  thinking  of  what  I  was 
about,  when,  all  at  once,  I  perceived  that  I  woa  in  tho  midiUe  of 
the  preparations  for  to-morrow  night^the  room  being  divided  with 
great  clothes- maids,  over  which  Crosby's  men  were  tacking  red 
flannel ;  very  dark  and  odd  it  seemed  ;  it  quite  bewildered  me,  and 
I  was  going  on  boliind  the  screens,  in  my  absence  of  mind,  when  a 
gentleman  (quite  the  gentleman,  I  can  assure  you)  stopped  forwards 
and  asked  if  I  had  any  business  he  could  arrange  for  me.  He  spoke 
such  pretty  broken  English,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Thaddeua 
of  Warsaw,  and  the  Hungarian  Brotliers,  and  Santo  Sebasti&ni ; 
and  while  I  was  busy  picturing  hia  past  life  to  myself,  he  had  bowed 
me  out  ot  the  room.  But  wait  a  minute  !  Toil  havo  not  heard 
half  my  story  yet  I  I  was  going  downstairs,  when  who  shoidd  I 
meet  hut  Betty's  second-cousin.  So,  of  course,  I  stopped  to  speak  i 
to  her  for  Betty's  soke  ;  and  she  told  me  that  I  had  really  seen  the  { 
conjuror — the  gentleman  who  spoke  broken  English  was  Stgnor 
Brunoni  liimself.  Just  at  this  moment  ho  passed  us  on  the  auin, 
making  such  a  graceful  bow  1  in  reply  to  which  I  dropped  a,  ourtHy 
— alt  foreigners  have  such  polite  manners,  one  catches  aomethii  ' 
/t.  But,  when  he  had  gone  downstairs,  I  bethought  me  that  I 
dropped  my  glove  in  the  Asscm'VAs  "Ronta  (^t  waa  safe  ii 
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tie  time,  bat  I  never  fooud  it  till  afterwards) ;  bo  I  went  bMb, 

if  joat  aa  I  was  creeping  up  the  passage  left  m  one  ude  of  tlie 

teat  Bcreen  that  goes  nearlf  across  the  room,  who  ihoidd  I  see  but 

K  very  same  gentleman  that  had  met  mo  before,  an<l  tuuseil  mo 

the  etiuis,  coming  now  forwards  Eioni  the  inner  part  of  the  room , 

which  there  Is  no  entrance — you  i^member,  Alias  Matty — and 

at  repeating,  in  his  pretty  broken  Engtiah,  the  inquiry  if  I  had 

y  boainess  there — I  don't  mean  that  he  put  it  quite  so  bluntly, 

kt  he  seemed  veiy  determined  that  I  should  not  pass  tho  ocreen — 

,  of  Gonrae,  I  explained  about  my  glove,  which,  ouriously  enough, 

.  faund  at  that  very  moment." 

Mias  Pole,  then,  had  seen  the  conjuror — the  real,  live  oonjiiror  I 
d  Ttomerous  were  the  questions  we  idl  asked  her.  "  Had  he  a 
d?"  "Waa  he  yonng,  or  oldi"  "Fair,  or  darki"  "Did 
look" — (unable  to  shape  my  question  prudently,  1  put  it  in 
lother  form) — "How  did  he  look  I"  In  short,  Miss  Pole  was  the 
iFoine  of  tho  evening,  owing  to  her  morning's  encounter.  If  the 
ras  not  the  rose  (that  is  to  say,  the  conjuror),  she  had  been  near  it. 
Oonjuration,  sleight  of  hand,  magic,  witchcraft  were  the  aub- 
jcta  of  the  evening.     Miss  Polo  was  slightly  scepticil,  and  inclined 

1  think  there  might  be  a  scientifio  solution  found  for  oven  the 

nXKieedings  of  the  Witch  of  Endor.  Mrs.  Forrester  believed 
ir«rything,  from  ghosts  to  death-watches.  Miss  Matty  ranged  he- 
'een  the  two—always  convinced  by  the  last  speaker.  I  think  aho 
u  Tuturally  more  inclined  to  Mrs.  Forrester's  side,  but  a  desire 
C  proving  herself  a  worthy  sister  to  Misa  Jenkyns  kept  her  equally 
nlanced — Miss  Jcnkyna,  who  would  never  allow  a  servant  to  call 
'le  little  rolls  of  taJlow  that  formed  themselves  round  candles 
winding-sheets,"  but  insisted  on  their  being  spoken  of  as  "  roley- 
a\eyt  I "  A  sister  of  hers  to  be  auperatitious  I  It  would  never  do. 
After  tea,  I  waa  despatched  downstairH  into  the  diiung-parlout 
JT  that  volume  of  the  old  Encycloptedia  which  contained  the  nouns 
i^nning  with  C,  in  order  that  Miks  Pole  might  xnrjme  liorBelf  with 
ientific  explanations  for  the  tricks  of  the  following  evening.  It 
oiit  the  pool  at  Preference  which  Miss  Matty  and  Mrs.  Forrester 
■  been  looking  forward  to,  for  Miss  Pole  became  so  much  ab- 
„Bd  in  her  subject,  and  the  plates  by  which  it  waa  ilhiatrateil, 
at  we  felt  it  would  be  cruel  to  disturb  her  otherwise  than  by  one 
two  well-timed  yawns,  which  I  threw  in  now  and  then,  for  I  was 
illy  tonched  by  the  meek  way  in  which  the  two  ladies  were  bear- 
g  tiieir  disappointment.  But  Miss  Pole  only  read  the  more  zeal- 
irfy,  impartmg  to  us  no  more  interesting  information  than  this ; 

"Ah  !  I  see  ;  I  comprehend  perfectly.     Arepreaenta  the  ball, 

it  A  between  E  and  D — no !  between  C  and  F,  and  turn  the  second 

^^int  of  tho  third  finger  of  your  left  hand  over  the  wrist  of  your 

Ight  H.     Tery  dear  indeed  t    My  dear  Mrs.  Forrester,  conjiuing 

"  *  witchcraft  ia  a  mere  affair  of  the  nlphabet.     Do  let  me  read  you 

one  passage  ?" 

•    Mrs.  Forrester  implored  Miss  Polo  to  apare  her,  saying,  from  a 
Uld  Upwards,  she  never  could  understand  beingreivdiilaad\n',»A 


I 
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I  diupped  the  pack  of  cards,  whidi  I  had  been  shuffling  very  audibly , 
and  by  this  diacroet  niQvonieut  I  obliged  Mis8  Pole  to  perceive  that 
Preference  was  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  evening,  ajid  to  pro- 
pose, rather  unwillingly,  that  the  pool  should  commence.  The 
pleasant  brightness  that  stole  over  the  other  two  ladies'  faces  i>ii 
this!  Miss  Matty  had  one  or  two  twinges  of  self-reproach  for  having 
interrupted  Miss  Pole  in  iior  studies ;  and  did  not  remember  her 
oaids  well,  or  give  her  full  attention  to  the  game,  untU  she  had 
soothed  her  conscience  by  offering  to  lend  the  volumo  of  the  £ncy- 
cloptedia  to  Miss  Pole,  who  accepted  it  thanMuUy,  and  said  Betty 
should  take  it  home  when  she  csjne  with  the  lantern. 

The  next  evening  we  were  all  in  a  little  gentle  flutter  at  the  idea 
of  the  uaicty  before  us.  Miss  Matty  went  up  to  dress  betimes,  and 
hurried  me  until  I  was  ready,  when  we  found  we  had  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  wait  before  the  "  doors  opened  at  seven  precisely."  And 
we  had  only  twenty  yards  to  go  1  However,  as  M^  Matty  said,  it 
would  not  do  to  get  too  much  absorbed  in  anytliing,  and  forget  the 
time  ;  so  she  thought  we  hod  better  sit  quietly,  without  l^hting 
the  candles,  till  five  minutes  to  seven.  So  Miss  Matty  dozed,  and 
I  knitted. 

At  length  we  set  off;  and  at  the  door,  nnder  the  carriage-way  at 
the  "  George,"  we  met  Mrs,  Forrester  and  Miss  Polo :  the  latter 
was  discussing  the  subject  of  the  evening  with  more  vehemence  than 
ever,  and  throwing  A's  and  £'s  at  our  heads  like  hailstones.  She 
had  even  copied  one  or  two  of  the  "receipts" — as  she  called  them 
— for  the  different  tricks,  on  backs  of  letters,  ready  to  explain  and 
to  detect  Signor  Brunoni's  arts. 

We  went  into  the  cloak-room  adjoining  the  Assembly  Boom ; 
Miss  Matty  gave  a  sigh  or  two  to  her  departed  youth,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  ttie  last  time  she  had  been  there,  aa  she  adjusted  hw 
pretty  new  cap  before  the  strange,  quaint  old  mirror  in  the  eloalE- 
room.  The  Assembly  Room  liad  been  added  to  the  inn,  about  a 
hundred  years  before,  by  the  different  county  families,  who  met 
together  there  once  a  month  during  the  winter  to  dance  and  play 
at  cards.  Many  a  county  beauty  had  first  swum  tlirough  the  minuet 
that  she  afterwards  danced  before  Queen  Charlotte  in  this  very 
room.  It  was  said  that  one  of  the  Gunnings  hod  graced  the  apart- 
ment with  her  beauty ;  it  was  certain  that  a  rich  and  beautiful 
widow.  Lady  Williams,  had  here  been  smitten  with  the  noble  figure 
of  a  young  artist,  who  was  staying  with  some  family  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  professional  purposes,  and  accompanied  his  patrons  to 
the  Cranford  Assembly.  And  a  pretty  bargain  poor  Lady  Williami 
had  of  her  handsome  husband,  if  all  tales  were  true.  Now,  no 
beauty  blushed  and  dimpled  along  the  sides  of  the  Cranford  As- 
sembly Room  ;  no  handsome  sii.ist  won  hearts  by  his  bow,  chapeau 
brat  in  hand  ;  the  old  room  was  dingy ;  the  salmon-coloured  paint 
had  faded  into  a  drab  ;  great  pieces  of  piaster  hod  chipped  off  from 
the  white  wreaths  and  festoons  on  its  walls  ;  but  still  a  mouldy 
)our  of  aristocracy  lingered  about  the  place,  and  a  dusty  recoUec- 
a  of  the  days  that  vtere  gone  made 'MJaaMsAtj  and  Mrs.  Forred^^ 
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tkidle  up  08  the^  enterod,  and  walk  mincingly  up  tlie  totaa,  U  if 

hera  were  a  number  of  genteal  obBerrera,  iiutead  of  two  little  bci)** 

MUli  &  stick  of  tafiy  between  them  with  which  to  begaite  th«  tims. 

I-     We  stopped  short  ut  the  second  front  row  ;  I  could  hMdljr  tutdo^ 

|fand  wLy,  until  I  heard  Misa  Pole  ask  a  itray  wait«r  if  mj  of  tha 

nmt;  families  were  expected  ;  and  when  be  sliook  hiit  bead,  mhI 

dieved  not,  Mrs.  Forrester  and  Miss  Matt]'  moved  fonrardN,  and 

r  pMlj  represented  a  converHattonal  wiiarc.     The  front  row  wm 

m  augmented  and  enriched  hj  Ladj  Gletunire  and  Mm.  Jainio- 

1.     We  six  occupied  the  two  front  rowR,  and  our  tuutoRratu: 

duaion  was  respected  by  the  groups  of  shopkeepcnt  who    '        * 

frxam  time  to  time  and  hoddled  together  on  the  back  '' 

least  I  conjectured  no,  from  the  noJM  tbej  made,  and 

IB  'bnmpa  they  gave  in  sitting  down  ;  but  when,  in  wc 

a  obstinate  green  curtain  that  would  not  draw  up,  but  wttaHi 
me  with  tno  odd  eyes,  seen  throngh  boles,  a*  in  the  old  taip( 
iry,  I  would  fain  have  looked  round  at  the  merry  chattering  peopla 
ihind  mo,  Mus  Pole  clutched  my  arm,  and  begged  ma  not '  ' 
•■  "it  was  not  the  thing."  What  "the  thing  wan,  I  noi't.  ,~«... 
out,  but  it  must  have  been  something  eminently  dull  and  tire- 
B.  However,  we  nil  aat  eyes  right,  square  front,  gazing  at  tbo 
ataliaing  curtain,  and  hardly  speaking  intelligibly,  we  wore  eu 
nud  of  being  caught  in  the  vi^garity  of  making  any  noise  in  a  place 
!  public  amusement,  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  the  mint  fortunate,  for 
e  fell  asleep. 

At  length  the  eyes  disappeared — tlie  curtain  quivered— one  side 
Bnt  up  before  the  other,  which  ttnck  fast  ;  it  was  dropped  again, 
td,  with  a  fresh  effort,  and  a  vigorous  pull  from  some  unseen  hand, 
flew  up,  revealing  to  our  sight  a  majfniBcent  gentleman  in  the 
■rkisb  costume,  seated  before  a  little  table,  gazing  at  us  (I  should 
M'e  said  with  the  same  eyes  that  I  bad  last  seen  through  the  hole 
i  the  curt^n)  with  calm  and  condescending  dignity,  "Ckeabelng 
ianother  sphere,"  as  I  heard  a  sentimental  voice  ejaculate  behind  me. 
"  That's  not  Signer  Brunoni  1 "  said  Miss  Pole,  decidedly;  and 
I  audibly  that  I  am  sure  he  heard,  for  he  glanced  down  over  his 
nring  beard  at  our  party  with  an  air  of  mute  reproach,  "  Signor 
i  had  no  beard — but  perhaps  he'll  come  soon."  Soshelidled 
into  patience.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Matty  had  reconnoitred 
I  her  eye-glasa,  wiped  it,  and  looked  again,  Thenshe  turned 
,  and  said  to  me,  in  a  kind,  mild,  sorrowful  tone  : 
"  Ton  see,  my  dear,  turbans  are  woni." 
But  we  had  no  time  for  more  conversation.  The  Grand  Turk, 
Miss  Pole  chose  to  call  him,  arose  and  announced  himself  aa 
[HOT  Brunoni. 

'*  I  don't   believe  him !  "   eiclnimed    Miss  Pole,   in  a  defiant 

mer.     He  looked  at  her  again,  with  the  same  dignified  upbraid- 

in  lus  countenance,     "  I  don't '.  "  she  repeated  more  positively 

Mian  erer,     '*  Signor  Brunoni  had  not  got  that  inuffy  sort  of  thing 

■bmit  his  chin,  but  looked  like  a  close-shaved  Christian  gentleman, 

W     Hiss  Pole's  energetic  speeches  had  the  good  eSect  ol  vt^^stmi^ 

[  i 


up  Mrfl,  Jamieaon,  who  opened  her  eyes  wide,  inBign  of  the  dtiepeat 
ktteotiuu — a  proceeding  which  silenced  Miss  Pole  and  encouraged 
the  Orand  Turk  to  proceed,  which  he  did  in  veiy  hroken  Bngliah — 
no  broken  that  there  wad  no  cohesion  between  the  partti  of  his  Bon- 
lonces  ;  a  fact  which  he  himself  perceived  at  last,  and  bo  left  oS 
tpeaking  and  proceeded  to  action. 

Sow  wo  tncre  aatoiuHhed.  How  he  did  his  tricks  I  could  not 
imagine  ;  no,  not  even  when  Miss  Pole  pulled  out  her  pieces  o( 
pKpiir  and  began  reading  aloud — or  at  least  in  a  rer;^  aadible  whisper 
— the  separate  "  receipts  "  for  the  moat  common  of  his  tricks.  It 
ever  I  saw  a  man  frown  and  look  enraged,  I  saw  the  Grand  Tork 
Frown  at  Miss  Pole ;  hut,  as  she  said,  what  could  he  expected  hut 
unchristian  looks  from  a  Mussulman  1  If  Miss  Pole  wove  soeptictd, 
and  more  engrossed  with  her  receipts  and  diagrams  than  with  his 
tricks,  Hiss  Matty  and  Mrs,  Forrester  were  mystified  and  perplexed 
to  the  highest  degree.  Mrs.  Jamieaon  kept  taking  her  spectades  o& 
and  wiping  them,  aa  if  she  thought  it  was  something  defective  in 
them  which  made  the  legerdemain  ;  and  Lady  Glowuire,  who  had 
seen  many  curious  sights  in  Edinburgh,  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  tricks,  and  would  not  at  all  agree  with  Miss  Pole,  who  declared 
that  anybody  could  do  them  with  a  little  practice,  and  that  she 
would,  herself,  undertake  to  do  all  he  did,  with  two  hours  given  to 
study  the  Bncyclopajdia  and  make  lier  third  finger  flexible. 

At  laat  Miss  Matty  and  Mrs.  Forrester  became  perfectly  awe- 
stricken.  They  whispered  together.  I  sat  just  behind  tiiem,  bo  I 
could  not  help  hearing  what  they  were  saying.  Miaa  Matty  asked 
Mrs.  Forrester  ' '  if  she  thought  it  was  quite  right  to  have  come  to  sea 
sucli  things !  She  could  not  help  fearing  they  wore  lending  encourage- 
ment to  aoniethiiig  that  was  not  quite "    A  little  fliake  of  fiie 

Iteod  iilled  up  the  blank.  Mrs.  Forrester  replied,  that  the  same 
thoutfht  had  crossed  her  mind  ;  ehe,  too,  waa  feeling  very  uncom- 
fortable, it  woa  ao  very  strange.  She  was  quite  certain  that  it  was 
her  pocket-handkerchief  which  was  in  that  loaf  just  now ;  and  it 
had  been  in  her  own  hand  not  five  minutes  before.  She  wondered 
who  had  furuislied  the  bread  ?  She  was  sure  it  could  not  be  Dokin, 
because  ho  was  the  church  waidan.  Suddenly  Miss  Matty  half-turned 
towards  me: 

''  Will  you  look,  my  dear — you  are  a  strangeriu  the  town,  and  it 
won't  give  rise  to  unpleasant  reports— will  you  just  look  round  and 
see  if  the  rector  is  here  1  If  ho  is,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
this  wonderful  man  is  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  and  that  will  bo 
a,  great  relief  to  my  mind." 

I  looked,  and  I  saw  the  tall,  tliin,  dry,  dusty  rector,  eittjng 
surrounded  by  National  School  boys,  guarded  by  troops  of  his  own 
sex  from  any  approach  uf  the  many  Cranford  spinsters.  His  kind 
faoe  was  all  agape  with  broad  smiles,  and  the  boys  around  Idm  were 
in  chinks  of  laughing.  I  told  Miss  Matty  that  the  Church  waa 
smiling  approval,  which  set  her  mind  at  ease. 

I  have  never  named  Mr,  Hayter,  tite  rector,  because  I,  as  a  well' 
-*-       -"  *ggpy  young  woman,  never  came  in  contact  with ' ' 
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He  was  an  old  bachelor,  but  as  afraid  of  matrimonial  repotta  getting 
abroad  about  him  as  any  girl  of  eighteen :  and  he  would  rush  into 
a  ahop,  or  divo  down  as  entry,  sooner  than  euoounter  aaj  of  the 
Oranft^  la^lies  in  the  street ;  and,  as  for  the  Proferonoe  parties,  I 
did  not  wonder  at  his  not  accepting  invitations  to  them.  To  t^ll 
the  truth,  I  always  suspected  Miss  Pole  of  having  given  very 
vigoroUB  chase  to  Mr.  Hayter  when  he  first  came  to  Cranford  ;  and 
not  the  less,  because  now  ehe  appeared  to  share  so  vividly  in  his 
dread  lest  her  name  should  ever  he  coupled  with  his,  He  found  all 
his  interests  amoi^  the  poor  and  helpless  ;  he  had  treated  the 
National  School  hoys  this  very  night  to  the  performance ;  and  virtue 
was  for  once  its  own  reword,  for  they  guarded  liim  right  and  left, 
and  clung  round  him  as  if  he  had  been  the  queen-bee  and  they  the 
■warm.  He  felt  so  safe  in  their  environment  that  he  could  even 
afford  to  give  our  pai'ty  a  bow  as  we  filed  out.  Miss  Pole  ignored 
his  presence,  and  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  convincing  us  that 
bad  been  cheated,  and  had  not  seen  Signor  Brunoni  after  all. 


CHAPTER  X. 
THE     PANIC. 


leries  of  oircumstances  dated  from  Signor  Brunoni'a 
Tiait  to  Cranford,  which  seemed  at  tho  time  connected  in  our  minds 
with  hint,  though  I  don't  know  that  he  had  anythhig  really  to  do 
with  them.  All  at  once  all  sorts  of  imcomfortable  rumours  got 
ftfloftt  in  the  town.  There  were  one  or  two  robberies — real  bonAjide 
nbberiea  ;  men  had  up  before  the  magistrates  and  committed  for 
tri&l — and  that  seemed  to  make  us  all  afraid  of  being  robbed ;  and 
foe  » long  time,  at  Miss  Matty'e,  I  know,  we  used  to  make  a  regular 
expedition  all  round  the  kitchens  and  cellars  every  night,  Miss 
Matty  leading  the  way,  armed  with  the  poker,  1  following  with  the 
'  hearth-brush,  and  Alartha  carrying  the  shovel  and  fire-irons  with 
which  to  sound  the  alarm  ;  and  by  the  accidental  hitting  together  of 
Ihem  she  often  frightened  ua  so  much  that  we  bolted  ourselves  up, 
IkU  three  together,  in  the  back-kitchen,  or  store-room,  or  wherever 
ire  happened  to  be,  till,  when  our  aftight  was  orer,  we  recollected 
'.onrselvea,  and  set  out  siresh  with  double  valiance.  By  day  we  heard 
'■trange  stories  from  the  shopkeepers  and  cottagers,  of  carts  that 
vent  about  in  tlie  dead  of  night,  drawn  by  horses  shod  with  felt, 
Bndguarded  by  men  in  dark  clothes,  going  round  the  town,  no  doubt 
in  Bearch  of  some  unwatched  house  or  some  unfastened  door. 

a  Pole,  who  affected  great  bravery  herself,  was  the  principal 
^  to  collect  and  arrange  these  reports  so  as  to  make  them 

aosinne  their  most  fearful  aspect.     But  we  discovered  that  she  had 
*  '    me  of  Mr.  Hoggins's  worn-out  hats  to  hang  up  in  her 

od  we  (at  least  1)  had  doubts  as  to  whether  she  really 
ijoy  the  little  adventure  of  having  her  house  broken  into. 
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ka  xha  protested  nhe  should.  Misa  Matty  made  no  se<iret  of  boiim 
ui  arraat  coward,  but  she  went  roirularly  through  her  houaekeepet^ 
duty  of  iuBpectioii — only  tho  hoiu-  for  this  became  earlier  and 
earner,  till  at  last  we  went  the  rouoda  at  half-past  six,  and  Misa 
Matty  adjourned  to  bed  soon  after  seven,  "in  order  to  get  the 
night  over  the  sooner." 

Cranford  had  so  long  piqued  itself  on  heing  an  holiest  and 
moral  town  that  it  had  grown  to  faticy  itaelE  too  genteel  and  well- 
bred  to  be  otherwisB,  and  felt  the  stam  upon  its  character  at  this 
time  doubly.  But  wo  comforted  oiaraolves  with  the  aaaoranoe 
which  we  gave  to  each  other  that  the  robberiea  could  nevor  have 
been  committed  by  any  Cranford  person  ;  it  must  havo  been  a 
■tranter  or  strangera  who  brought  this  disgrace  upon  the  town,  and 
occasioned  as  many  precautions  as  if  we  were  living  among  tlie 
Red  Indians  or  the  French. 

This  last  comparison  of  our  nightly  state  of  defenco  and  forti- 
fication was  made  by  Mrs.  Forrester,  wboso  father  had  serred 
under  General  Bttrgoyne  in  the  American  war,  and  wboso  husband 
had  fought  the  Frendi  in  Spain.  She  indeed  inclined  to  the  idea 
that,  in  some  way,  the  ifVench  were  connected  with  the  small 
thefts,  which  wore  ascertained  facta,  and  the  burglaries  and  high- 
way robberies,  which  were  rumourH.  She  had  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  French  spies  at  some  time  in  ber  life  ;  and 
the  notion  could  never  be  fairly  eradicated,  but  sprang  up  again 
from  time  to  tinio.  And  now  her  theory  was  thia  ;— ^The  Cranford 
people  respected  themselves  too  much,  and  were  too  gratof  ul  to  the 
aristocracy  who  were  so  kind  as  to  live  near  the  town,  ever  to  dis- 
grace their  bringing  up  by  being  dishonest  or  immoral ;  therefore, 
WB  most  believe  that  the  robbers  were  strangera— ^if  strangers,  why 
not  foreigners  1 — if  foreigners,  who  bo  likely  as  the  French  ? 
Signor  Brunoni  spoke  broken  Englkh  like  a  Frenchman  ;  and, 
though  lie  wore  a  turban  like  a  Turk,  Mrs.  Forrester  liad  aeon  a 
print  of  Madame  de  Staelwith  a  tuibkn  on,  and  another  of  Mr. 
Denon  in  just  such  a  dress  as  that  in  which  the  conjuror  bad  made 
his  appearance,  showing  clearly  that  the  French,  as  well  as  the 
Turks,  wore  turbans.  There  could  be  no  doubt  Signor  Brunoni 
was  a  Frenchman — a  French  spy  come  to  discover  the  weak  and 
undefended  places  of  England,  and  doubtless  he  had  his  accom- 
plices. For  her  part,  she.  Mm.  Forreater,  had  always  hod  her 
own  opinion  of  Miss  Pole's  adventure  at  the  ' '  George  Inn  "—seeing 
two  men  where  only  one  was  believed  to  be.  French  people  had 
ways  and  means  which,  she  was  thankful  to  say,  tho  Fngliah  knew 
nothing  about  ;  and  she  had  never  felt  quite  easy  in  her  mind 
about  going  to  see  that  conjuror— it  was  rather  too  much  like  a 
forbidden  thing,  though  tho  rector  was  there.  In  short,  Mrs. 
Forrester  grew  more  excited  than  we  had  ever  known  her  before, 
and,  being  an  officer's  daughter  and  widow,  we  looked  up  to  her 
opinion,  of  cotirse. 

Really  I  do  not  know  how  much  was  true  or  false  in  the  re- 
ports  which  flow  about  like  wildfire  just  at  thia  time  ;  but  it  seewQ^— 
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e  Uien  that  Uiere  was  every  reason  to  beliero  iSuJt  kt  UantMi 
t  small  tows  ftboutei^t  miles  from  Cranford)  housei  and  ^o[hi 
tire  entered  by  holes  made  ia  the  walls,  the  biicki  being  silently 
oried  away  in  the  dead  of  the  ni^t,  and  all  done  so  quietly  that 
a  sound  was  heard  either  in  or  out  of  the  honie.  Min  llatty 
ive  it  up  in  despair  when  she  heaid  of  this,  *'  What  was  thu 
le,"  said  she,  "  of  locks  and  bolts,  and  bells  to  the  windows,  and 
liag  round  the  house  every  ni^t  J  That  last  trick  was  fit  for  > 
MijuroT.  Now  she  did  beliere  that  Signor  Brunoni  was  at  the 
Dttomof  it." 

One  afternoon,  abont  five  o'clock,  we  were  startled  by  a  hasty 
nock  at  the  door.  Hiss  Alatty  bade  me  run  and  tell  Hartha  on 
0  account  to  open  the  door  till  she  (&Iiss  Hatty)  had  reconnoitred 
hrongh  the  window  ;  and  she  armed  herself  nitJx  a  footstool  to 
Irop  down  on  the  head  of  the  visitor,  in  case  he  should  show  a 
ace  covered  with  black  crape,  as  he  looked  up  in  answer  to  her 
nqniiy  of  who  was  there.  But  it  was  nobody  but  Miss  Polo  and 
^^'itty.  The  former  came  upstairs,  carrying  a  little  hand-basket, 
id  she  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 
"  Take  care  of  that !  "  said  she  to  me,  as  I  offered  to  relievo 

IT  of  her  basket.     "  It's  my  plate.     1  am  sure  there  ia  a  plan  to 

Rib  my  house  to-night.  I  am  come  to  throw  myself  on  your  hospl- 
Ui^,  Miss  Matty.  Betty  is  going  to  sleep  with  her  counin  at  tJie 
'George.'  1  can  sit  np  here  all  night  if  you  will  allowme  ;  but  my 
houae  ia  HO  far  from  any  neighbouTs,  and  I  don't  believe  we  could 
le  heard  if  we  screamed  ever  so  1 " 

"  But,"  said  Miss  Matty,  "what  has  alarmed  you  ao  mudil 
[are  yoa  seen  any  men  lurking  about  the  house  ? " 

"Oh,  yes  1  "  answered  Miss  Pole.  "Two  very  bad-looking 
nen  have  gone  three  times  ]>ast  the  house,  very  alon-ly ;  and  an 
bish  b^^ar-woman  came  not  half-an-hour  ago,  and  all  but  forced 
Jlerself  in  past  Betty,  saying  her  children  wore  starving,  and  she 
must  speak  to  tlie  mistress.  You  see,  she  snid  'mistress,'  though 
(here  was  a  hat  hanging  up  in  the  hall,  and  it  would  have  been 
Biore  natural  to  have  said  '  master.'  But  Betty  shut  the  door  in 
It^  face,  and  came  up  to  me,  and  we  got  the  spoons  together,  and 
Mt  in  the  parlour^window  watching  till  we  saw  Thomas  Jones 
going  from  his  work,  when  we  called  to  him  and  asked  him  to  take 
"ire  of  us  into  the  town." 

We  might  have  triumphed  over  Miss  Pole,  who  had  professed 
ich  bravery  until  she  was  frightened  ;  but  we  were  too  glad  to 
terceive  that  she  shared  in  the  weaknesses  of  humanity  to  exult  over 
«r ;  and  I  cave  up  my  room  to  her  very  willingly,  and  shared  Miss 
latty's  bed  for  the  night.  But  before  we  retired,  the  two  ladies 
■  ■    ii  np,  out  of  tie  recesses  of  their  memory,  such  horrid 

, _if  robbery  and  murder  that  I  (juite  quaked  in  my  shoes, 

ICiB  Pole  was  evidently  aniious  to  prove  that  such  terrible  events 
lud  oocnrred  within  her  experience  that  she  wsa  justified  in  her 
ndden  panic  ;  and  Miss  Matty  did  not  like  to  be  outdone,  and 
Opped  e»<^  Htory  with  onexet  more  horrible,  tiU  it  temmisi: 
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oddly  enough,  of  an  old  tttorj  1  had  read  somewhere,  of  a  nightingale 
And  u  musician,  who  strove  one  against  the  other  which  could  prodace 
the  most  admirable  music,  till  poor  Philomel  dropped  down  dead. 

One  of  the  storieB  that  Imunted  me  for  a  long  time  afterwaidi 
was  of  a  girl  who  was  left  in  charge  of  a  great  house  in  Cumber- 
land on  some  particular  fair-day,  when  the  other  sorvante  all  went 
off  to  the  gaieties.  The  family  were  away  in  London,  and  a  pedlar 
came  by,  and  asked  to  leave  his  large  and  heavy  pack  in  the 
kitchen,  aaying  he  would  call  for  it  again  at  sight ;  and  the  giri  (a 
gaiuekeeper'x  daughter),  roaming  about  in  search  of  amnsement, 
ohonood  to  hit  upon  a  gun  hanging  up  in  the  ball,  and  took  it  down 
to  look  at  the  chasing ;  and  it  went  off  through  the  open  kitchen 
door,  hit  tiie  pack ,  and  a  slow  dark  thread  of  blood  came  oozinj 
out.  (How  Mias  Polo  enjoyed  this  part  of  the  atory,  dwelling  oc 
onch  word  as  if  she  loved  it  !)  She  rather  hurried  over  the  further 
aaoount  of  tlie  girVx  bravery,  and  I  have  but  a  confused  idea  that, 
somehow,  she  baffled  the  robbers  with  Italian  irons,  heatcdredhot, 
and  thou  restored  to  blaoknoss  by  being  dipped  in  grease. 

We  parttid  for  the  night  with  an  awe-stricken  wonder  as  to  wliat 
we  Hhouid  hear  ot  in  the  rooming — and,  on  my  part,  with  a  vehe- 
ment desire  for  the  night  to  be  over  and  gone  :  I  w.is  bo  afraid  lest 
the  robbers  should  have  seen,  from  some  dark  lurking-place,  that 
Miss  Pule  had  carried  off  her  plate,  and  thus  have  a  double  motive 
for  attacking  our  house. 

But  uiidl  Lady  Gleiunire  came  to  call  next  day  we  heard  ol 
nothing  unusual.  The  kitchen  fire-irona  were  in  exactly  the  same 
position  against  the  back  door  aa  when  Martha  and  I  had  skilfnily 
piled  them  up,  like  spiUikina,  ready  to  fall  with  an  awful  clatter  if 
only  a  cat  had  touched  the  outside  panels.  I  had  wondered  what 
we  should  all  do  if  thus  awakened  and  alarmed,  and  had  proposed 
to  Miss  Matty  that  we  should  cover  up  our  faces  under  the  bed- 
clothes, BO  that  there  should  be  no  danger  of  the  robbers  thinking 
that  we  could  identify  them  ;  but  Mias  Matty,  who  waa  trembling 
very  much,  scouted  this  idea,  and  said  we  owed  it  to  society  to 
apprehenil  them,  and  that  she  should  certainly  do  her  best  to  lay 
liuld  of  them  and  lock  them  up  in  the  garret  till  morning. 

When  Lady  Qlenmire  came,  we  almost  felt  jealous  ot  her.  Mrs, 
Jamieson'a  house  had  really  been  attacked  ;  at  least  there  were 
men's  footsteps  to  be  seen  on  the  flower  borders,  undernsath  the 
kitchen  windows,  "where  nae  men  should  be;  and  Carlo  had 
barked  all  tlirough  the  night  as  if  strangers  were  abroad.  Mrs. 
Jainieson  had  been  awakened  by  Lady  Glonroire,  and  they  had  rung 
the  bell  which  communicated  with  Mr.  Mulliuer's  room  inthetl^rd 
itory,  and  when  his  nightcapped  head  had  appeared  over  the  bannis- 
ters, in  answer  to  the  summons,  they  had  told  iiim  of  their  alaim, 
and  the  reasons  for  it ;  whereupon  he  retreated  into  his  bedroom,  and 
locked  the  door  (for  fear  of  draughts,  as  he  informed  them  in  the 
morning),  and  opened  the  window,  and  called  out  valiantly  to  say, 
If  the  supposed  robbers  would  come  to  him  he  would  fi  '  '  " 
J/ui,  aa  Lady  Gienmire  observed,  tlvat  was  but  poor  « 


luld  fi^t  thou  { 
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would  have  to  pass  hj  Mrs.  Jtunieeon'a  room  and  her  own 
e  Oiey  could  reach  him,  and  initBt  be  of  a  vary  pugnacioTW  dia- 
rndtico]  indeed  if  thoy  neglected  the  opportunities  of  robbery  pre- 
Mtted  by  the  ungunrded  lover  stories,  to  go  up  to  a  garret,  and 
bere  force  a  door  in  order  to  get  at  the  champion  of  the  house.  Lady 
Ilenmire,  after  waiting  and  lutening  for  some  time  in  tho  drawing- 
K>om,  had  proposed  toMrs.  Jamieson  tliat  they  should  go  to  bed;  but 
liat  lady  said  she  ahonld  not  feel  comfortable  unleaa  slie  eat  up  and 
ratohed  ;  tuid,  accordingly,  she  packed  herself  warmly  up  on  the 
'k,  where  she  was  found  by  the  housemaid,  when  she  come  into 
1  room  at  sis  o'clock,  fast  asleep ;  but  Lady  Glenmire  went  to  bed, 
I  kept  awake  all  night. 

IVhen  Miss  Pole  hoard  of  this,  she  nodded  her  head  in  great, 
Ktiafaction,  She  had  been  sure  we  should  hear  of  something 
tappening  in  Cranfovd  that  night ;  and  we  had  heard.  It  was  clear 
(lough  they  had  Srst  proposed  to  attack  her  house  ;  but  when  they 
law  that  she  and  Betty  were  on  their  guard,  and  had  carried  off  tha 
|date,  they  had  changed  their  tactics  and  gone  to  Mrs.  Jamleson's, 
tnd  no  one  knew  what  might  have  happened  if  Carlo  had  not  bariced, 
^^o  a  good  dog  as  he  was  I 

Poor  Carlo!  his  barking  days  were  nearly  over.  Whether  tha 
mg  who  infested  the  neighbourhood  were  afraid  of  him,  or  whether 
ley  were  ravengetul  enough,  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  baffled 
lem  on  the  night  in  question,  to  poison  him  ;  or  whether,  as  some 
Dong  the  more  uneducated  people  thought,  ha  died  of  apoplexy, 
tt)u^t  on  by  too  much  feeding  and  too  httle  exercise  ;  at  any  rate, 
I  is  certain  that,  two  days  after  this  eventful  night.  Carlo  waa 
nmd  dead,  with  his  poor  httle  legs  stret<;hedout  atifi' in  the  attitude 
'  ig,  as  if  by  such  nnusual  exertion  he  could  escape  the  sure 
.Death. 

We  were  all  sorry  tor  Carlo,  the  old  familiar  friend  who  had 
ipped  at  na  for  so  many  years  ;  and  the  mysterioua  mode  of  his 
Lth  made  us  very  uncon^ortable.  Cotdd  Signer  Brunoni  be  at 
I  bottom  of  this  ?  He  had  apparently  killed  a  canary  with  only 
word  of  command  ;  his  wiU  seemed  of  deadly  force  (  who  knew 
it  what  he  might  yet  be  lingering  in  the  neighbomhood  willing  all 
.lis  of  awful  things! 
We  whispered  theie  fancies  among  oui-selves  in  the  evenings;  but 
the  mornings  our  courage  came  back  with  tho  daylight,  and  in  a 
idc's  time  we  bad  got  over  the  shock  of  Carlo's  death ;  all  but 
rs.  Jamieson,  She,  poor  thing,  felt  it  as  she  had  felt  no  event 
ice  her  husband's  death  ;  indeed  Miss  Pole  said,  that  or  the 
onoorable  Mr.  Jamieson  drank  a  good  deal,  and  occasioned  her 
huneasines3,itwaspossiblethatCarlo'8death  might  be  the  greater 
tion.  But  there  was  always  a  tinge  of  cynicism  in  Miss  Pole's 
Lrks.  However,  one  thing  was  clear  and  certain — it  was  necea- 
,  for  Mrs.  Jamieson  to  have  some  change  of  scene ;  and  Mr. 
iilliner  was  very  impressive  on  this  poiut,  shaking  his  head  when- 
■er  we  inanired  after  his  miatress,  and  speaking  of  her  loss  of 
ipfttit*  ana  bad  jji^-fifa  rerf- ominonaly;  and  wit\i  jilBftca  too,tal 
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If  shshAd  two  choracteriatica  in  hemstural  state  of  health  the;f  wen 
ft  fncility  of  eating  and  Bleeping.  IE  ah  b  could  neither  eat  aor  Ble^, 
■he  mutst  be  indeed  out  of  spirita  and  out  of  health. 

Lady  Glenmire  (who  had  evidently  taken  very  kindly  to  Cnui- 
ford)  did  not  like  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Jamieson's  going  to  Cheltenham, 
and  more  than,  once  insinuated  pretty  plainly  that  it  was  Mr.  Mnl- 
liuer's  doing,  who  had  been  much  alarmed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
hotise  being  attacked,  and  since  had  said,  more  than  once,  that  he 
felt  it  a  very  responsible  charge  to  have  to  defend  so  many  women. 
Bo  that  as  it  might,  Mrs,  Jamieson  went  to  Oheltenhamj  escortod 
by  Mr.  Mulliner ;  and  Lady  Glenmire  remained  in  posHession  of  the 
house,  her  oatenaible  office  being  to  take  care  that  the  maid-servaata 
did  not  pick  up  followers.  She  made  a  very  pleasant-looking  dragon ; 
and,  as  soon  as  it  was  arranged  for  her  stay  in  Cranford,  she  found 
out  thatMrs.  Jamieson's  visit  to  Cheltenliam  was  joatthe  best  thing 
in  the  world.  She  hod  let  her  house  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  for  the 
time  houseless,  so  the  charge  of  her  sister-in-law's  comfortable  abode 
was  very  convenient  and  acceptable. 

Miss  Pole  was  very  much  indined  to  instal  herself  as  a  heroine, 
because  of  the  decided  steps  she  had  taken  in  flying  from  the  two 
men  and  one  woman,  whom  she  entitled  "  that  murderous  gang." 
She  described  their  appearance  in  glowing  colours,  and  1  noticed 
that  every  time  she  went  over  the  story  some  fresh  trait  of  villany 
was  added  to  their  appearance.  One  was  tall — he  grew  to  l>e  gigantic 
in  height  before  we  had  done  with  him ;  he  of  course  had  black  hair 
—  and  by-and-by  it  hung  in  elf-locks  over  his  forehead  and  down 
hiiback.  The  otiier  was  short  and  broad — and  a  hump  sprouted  out 
on  his  shoulder  before  we  heard  the  last  of  him ;  he  had  red  hair — 
which  deepened  into  carroty ;  and  slie  was  almost  sure  he  had  a  coat 
in  the  eye — a  decided  stiuint.  As  for  the  woman,  her  eyes  glared, 
and  she  was  masculine-looking — a  perfect  virago ;  most  probably  a 
man  dressed  in  woman's  clothes :  afterwards,  we  heard  of  a  beard 
on  her  chin,  and  a  manly  voice  and  a  stride. 

If  Miss  Pole  was  delighted  to  recount  the  events  of  that  after- 
noon to  all  inquirers,  others  were  not  so  proud  of  their  adventures 
in  the  robbery  line.  Mr.  Hoggins,  the  surgeon,  bad  been  attacked 
at  hia  own  door  by  two  niffians,  who  were  concealed  in  the  shadow 
of  the  porch,  and  so  efiectuaUy  silenced  him  that  he  was  robbed  in 
the  interval  between  ringing  his  bell  and  the  servant's  answering  it. 
Miss  Pole  was  sure  it  would  turn  out  that  this  robbery  had  been 
committed  by  "  her  men,"  and  went  the  very  day  she  lieord  the 
report  to  have  her  teeth  examined,  and  to  question  Mr.  Euggina. 
She  came  to  us  afterwords ;  so  we  heard  what  she  hod  heard,  straight 
imd  direct  from  the  source,  while  we  were  yet  in  the  excitement  and 
Uutter  of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  first  iuteUigence ;  for  the  event 
had  only  occurred  the  night  before. 

"Weill"  said  Miss  Pole,  sitting  down  with  tlie  decision  of  a 
person  who  has  made  up  her  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  life  and  the 
world  (and  siieh  people  never  tread  lightly,  or  seat  themselves 
without  a  hrirafil,   "well.  Miss  Mattyl  men  will  be  men,     Ktbij 
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motliet'E  Sou  of  them  winhea  to  lio  coimiderod  SoniAOn  and  Solomon 
roUed  into  one — too  strong  ever  to  be  beaten  or  diacomSted — too 
wise  sviar  to  be  outwitted.  If  jou  will  notict),  they  have  always 
foreaeen  evunla,  though  they  never  tell  one  tor  one  a  warning  be- 
fore the  events  liappeu.  My  father  was  a  man,  and  I  know  tile  sex 
ptet^  well." 

She  had  talked  herself  out  of  breath,  and  we  thoidd  have  been 
very  ghd  to  fill  up  the  neceasary  pause  as  chorus,  but  we  did  not 
exactly  know  what  to  flay,  or  which  man  had  sviggested  this  diatribe 
against  the  sex ;  so  we  only  joined  in  generally,  with  a  grave  shako 
of  t\\a  head,  and  a  soft  murmur  of  "  They  are  very  incomprehen- 
sible, certainly  I" 

"  Now,  only  think,"  aaid  she.  "There,  I  have  undergone  tho 
risk  of  having  one  of  my  remaining  teetli  drawn  (for  one  U  terribly 
at  the  mercy  of  any  surgeon-  dentist ;  and  I,  for  one,  always  apealc 
them  fair  till  I  have  got  my  mouth  out  of  their  ulutcliea),  and,  after 
all,  Mr.  Hoj^ns  is  too  mnch  of  a  man  to  own  that  he  was  robbed 
last  eight." 

"  jS^ot  robbed ! "  exclaimed  the  chorus. 

"  Don't  tell  me ! "  Miaa  Pole  exclaimed,  iingry  tliat  we  could  bo 
for  a  moment  imposed  upon.  "  I  believe  he  was  robbed,  just  as 
Betty  told  me,  and  he  is  asliamed  to  own  it ;  and,  to  be  sure,  it  wad 
very  silly  of  him  to  be  robbed  just  at  his  own  door;  I  dare  Ba^ 
he  feels  that  such  a  thing  won't  raise  Iiim  in  the  eyes  of  Cranford 
society,  and  is  anxious  (o  conceal  it — but  he  need  not  have  tried  to 
impose  upon  me,  by  aaying  I  must  liave  beard  an  exaggerated 
account  of  some  petty  theft  of  a  neck  of  matton,  which,  it  seems, 
was  stolen  out  of  the  safe  in  his  yard  last  week ;  he  hud  the  imper- 
tinence to  add,  he  believed  that  that  was  taken  by  the  cat.  I  have 
no  doubt,  if  I  could  get  at  the  bottom  of  it,  it  was  that  Irishman 
dreased  up  in  woman's  clotliea,  who  came  apyiug  about  my  house, 
with  the  story  about  the  starving  children." 

After  we  had  duly  condemned  the  want  of  candour  whioh  Mr. 
Hoggins  had  evinced,  and  abused  men  in  general,  taking  him  for 
the  representative  and  type,  wo  got  round  to  the  subject  about  which 
we  had  boon  talking  when  Miaa  Pole  came  in ;  namely,  how  far,  in 
the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  we  could  venture  to 
accept  an  invitation  which  Miss  Matty  hod  just  received  from  Mrs. 
Fonester,  to  come  t»  usual  and  keep  tlie  anniversary  of  her  wedding- 
day  by  drinking  tea  with  her  at  five  o'clock,  and  playing  a  ipiiet 
pocJ  aftea^ardfl.  Mrs.  Forrester  had  aaid  that  she  asked  us  with 
some  diffidence,  because  the  roods  were,  she  feared,  vety  unsafe. 
But  she  suggested  that  perhaps  one  of  us  would  not  object  to  take 
the  sedan,  and  that  the  others,  by  walking  briskly,  might  keep  up 
with  the  long  trot  of  the  chairmen,  and  so  we  might  all  arrive  safely 
at  Over  Place,  a  suburb  of  the  town.  (No;  that  ia  too  large  an 
expression:  a  small  cluster  of  houses  separated  from  Cranford  by 
about  two  hundred  yards  of  a  dark  and  lonely  lane.)  There  was  no 
doubt  but  that  a  similar  note  was  awaiting  Miaa  Pole  at  home ;  so 
:  a  yety  fortunate  aS^,  as  it  enohled  mh  to  «iiw)^  ^ 
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either.  .  .  VVg  would  all  much  rather  hnve  declined  this  invitation  I 
ut  we  felt  that  it  would  not  be  quite  kind  to  Mrs.  Foireater,  who 
would  otherwise  be  left  to  a  solitary  retrospect  of  her  not  veaj  happy 
or  (optunato  life.  Miaa  Matty  and  Mias  Pole  had  been  Tisiton  on 
thia  occasion  for  mauy  years,  and  now  they  gallantly  determin^to 
nail  their  colours  to  the  mast,  and  to  go  through  Darkness-laiie 
rather  than  iBul  in  loyalty  to  their  friend. 

But  when  the  evening  came,  Miss  Matty  (for  it  was  she  #hawH 
voted  into  the  chair,  as  sho  had  a  cold),  before  being  ahut  down  in 
the  sedan,  like  jack-in-a-box,  implored  the  ch^rman,  whatever  might 
befal,  not  to  run  away  and  leave  her  fastened  up  there,  to  be  mur- 
dered ;  and  even  after  they  hud  promised,  I  saw  her  tighten  her 
features  into  the  stem  determination  of  a  martyr,  and  she  gave  me 
a  melancholy  and  ominous  shake  of  the  head  through  the  ' 
However,  we  got  thero  safely,  only  rather  out  of  breath,  for 
who  could  trot  hardoat  through  Darkness-laae,  and  I  am  afraid  pooi 
Miss  Matty  waa  sadly  jolted. 

Mrs.  Forrester  had  made  eitra  preparations,  ia  acknowledgmanl 
of  our  BKertion  in  coming  to  see  her  through  such  dangers.  '" 
usual  forma  of  genteel  ignorance  as  to  what  her  servants  might 


nation  that  began  I  don't  know  how,  but  which  had  ration,  ol 
oolCTaB,  to  the  robbers  who  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  CranftJd. 
Having  braved  the  dangers  of  Darkness-lane,  and  thus  having  a 
little  stock  of  reputation  for  course  to  fall  back  upon  ;  and  also, 
dare  say,  desirous  of  proving  oursolves  superior  to  men  (■Bidcticet  Mr. 
Hoggins)  in  the  article  of  candour,  we  began  to  relate  our  individual 
fears,  and  the  private  precautions  we  each  of  us  took.  I  owned 
that  my  pet  apprehension  waa  eyea — eyea  lookiiig  at  me,  and  watch- 
ing me,  glittering  out  from  some  dull,  flat,  wooden  surface ;  and  that 
if  I  dared  to  go  up  to  my  looking-glass  when  I  was  panic-stricken, 
I  should  certainly  turn  it  round,  with  its  back  towards  me,  for  fear 
of  seeing  eyes  behind  me  looking  out  of  the  darkna^.  I  aaw  Misa 
Matty  nerving  herself  up  for  a  confession ;  and  at  last  out  it  came. 
She  owned  that,  ever  since  she  had  been  a  giil,  she  had  dreaded 
being  caught  by  her  last  leg,  just  as  she  waa  getting  into  bed,  by 
some  one  concealed  under  it.  She  said,  when  she  was  yoxuiger  and 
loore  active,  she  used  to  take  a  flying  leap  from  a  distance,  and  so 
bring  both  Iier  lega  up  safely  into  bed  at  once ;  but  that  this  bad 
always  annoyed  Deborah,  who  piqued  herself  upon  getting  into  bed 
gracefully,  and  she  had  given  it  up  in  consequence.  But  now  the 
old  terror  would  often  come  over  her,  especially  since  Miss  Pole's 
house  had  been  attacked  (we  had  got  quite  to  believe  in  the  fact  of 
the  attack  having  taken  place),  and  yet  it  was  very  unpleasant  to 
think  of  looking  under  a  bed,  and  seeing  a  man  concealed,  with  a 
great,  fierce  facestaringout  at  you  ;  so  she  had  bethought  herself  of 
something — perhaps  I  had  noticed  that  she  had  told  A&rtha  to  buy 
her  a  penny  ball,  such  as  children  play  with — and  now  she  rolled 
His  bah  under  the  bed  every  night ;  if  it  came  out  on  the  other 
well  an/f  ""'•''  ■  if  not  she  always  took  caieto^iK^ftVOT^iBud 
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Dell-rope,  and  meant  to  call  oat  John  3,nd  Surj,  joet  as  if  she  e: 
Dected  men-flervanta  to  answer  her  ring, 

We  all  applauded  this  iagenioiia  contrivance,  and  iliaa  Alatty 
k  bock  into  satisfied  silence,  with  a  look  at  Mrs.  Forrester  as  i[ 
to  oak  for  her  priTate  weakness. 

Mrs.  Forrester  looked  nskance  at  Miss  Pole,  and  tried  to  change 
fhe  subject  a  little  by  telling  us  that  she  had  boirowed  a  boy  from 
one  of  the  neighboaring  cottages  and  promised  bis  parents  a  hun- 
dredweight of  coals  at  Christmas,  and  his  supper  every  evening,  for 
tiie  loan  of  liim  at  nighta.  She  bod  instructed  him  in  bis  possible 
iatiea  when  bo  first  come  ;  and,  finding  him  sensible,  she  had  given 
him  tlie  Major's  sword  (the  Major  was  her  late  husband),  and  de- 
i^teA  bi"*  to  put  it  very  carefully  behind  his  pillow  at  night,  titming 
the  edge  towards  the  head  of  the  pillow.  He  was  a  sharp  lad,  she 
was  sure;  for,  spying  out  the  Major's  cocked  hat,  he  had  said,  if  he 
Iniglit  have  that  to  wear,  be  was  sure  he  could  frighten  two  English- 
men,  or  four  Frenchmen,  any  day.  But  ahc  had  impressed  upon 
Hm  anew  that  he  was  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  on  hati  or  anything 
else  ;  Wt,  if  he  beard  any  noise,  he  was  to  run  at  it  with  his  drawn 
swonL  On  my  BU^esttiig  that  some  accident  might  occur  from  such 
■laughterous  and  indiscriminate  directions,  and  that  ho  might  rush 
on  Jenny  getting  up  to  wash,  and  have  spitted  her  before  he  nod  dis- 
coTered  tl^t  she  was  not  a  Frenchman,  Mrs  Forrexter  said  she  did 
not  think  that  that  was  likely,  tor  he  was  a  very  sonnd  sleeper,  and 
generally  bad  to  be  well  shaken  or  cold-pigged  in  a  morning  before 
diey  could  loiuc  l''™,  She  sometimes  thought  such  dead  sleep  must  be 
owing  to  the  hearty  suppers  the  poor  lad  ate,  for  he  was  lialf-starved 
at  home,  and  she  told  Jenny  to  see  that  he  got  a  good  meal  at  nuht. 
StiU  this  was  no  confession  of  Mrs.  Forrester's  peculiar  timidity, 
rmd  we  w^ed  ber  to  tell  ui  what  she  thought  would  frighten  htir 
more  than  anything.  She  paused,  and  stirred  tba  fire,  and  snuffed 
the  candles,  and  then  she  said,  in  a  sounding  whisper — 
■■  Ghosts  !  " 

She  looked  at  Miss  Pole,  as  much  as  to  say  she  had  declared  it, 
and  would  stand  by  it.  Such  a  look  was  a  challenge  in  itself,  Misa 
Pole  come  down  upon  her  with indigiistion,  spectral  illusions,  optical 
delusions,  and  a  great  deal  out  of  Dr.  Ferrier  and  Dr.  Hibbert  be- 
aides.  Miss  Matty  bad  rather  a  leaning  to  ghosts,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  and  what  little  she  did  say  wa.i  all  on  Mrs.  Porraster's 
ude,  who,  emboldened  by  sympathy,  protested  that  ghosts  were  a 
part  of  her  religion  (  that  surely  she,  the  widow  ot  a  Major  in  the 
army,  knew  what  to  be  frightened  at,  and  what  not ;  in  short,  I 
never  saw  Mrs.  Forrester  no  warm  either  before  or  since,  for  she 
was  a  gentle,  meek,  enduring  old  lady  in  most  tilings.  Not  all  the 
elder-wine  that  ever  was  mulled  could  this  night  wash  out  the  re- 
membrance of  this  difference  between  Miss  Pole  and  her  hosfosa. 
Indeed,  when  the  elder-wino  was  brought  in,  it  gave  rise  to  a  new 
bunt  of  discussion;  for  Jenny,  the  little  maiden  who  staggered 
undar  the  tray,  had  to  give  evidence  of  having  seen  a  ghost  with 
hw  own  eyes,  not  so  many  nights  ago,  in  Dax'knws^Xe.ue,  "Oaft  ')w^ 
lane  wo  vare  to  go  through  on  our  way  homs. 
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In  spite  of  the  uncoiufortabla  faeUng  which  this  last  coiiaide»- 
tioii  ^vQ  me,  I  could  not  help  buing  amused  at  Jetmys  position, 
which  woa  excaadingly  like  that  of  a  witne^  heing  examined  and 
uiflBs-examinod  by  two  aounsel  who  are  not  at  all  acrupulous  about 
ivikiuK  leading  questions.  The  conclueioit  I  arrived  at  waa,  that 
Jeimyhad  certainly  seen  something  beyond  what  a  lit  of  indigestion 
would  have  caused.  A  lady  nil  in  white,  and  without  her  head,  was 
wluit  she  deposed  and  adhered  to,  supported  by  a  consciouaness  of 
tliu  aoci'ut  Bympathy  of  her  mistreaa  under  the  withering  scorn  with 
wliicli  Misa  Pole  regarded  her.  And  not  onlyaho,  but  many  others, 
hiul  auon  this  hoadleBB  ludy,  who  sat  by  the  roadside  wringing  her 
iiaiidii  as  in  deep  grief.  Mrs,  Forrester  looked  at  us  from  time  to 
time  with  an  air  or  ooiiacioua  triumph ;  but  then  she  had  not  to  pass 
through  Barknesa-lane  before  she  could  bury  herself  beneath  her 
own  familiar  bed-clothes. 

We  preserved  a  discreet  silence  as  to  the  headless  lady  wliile 
we  were  putting  on  our  things  to  go  home,  for  there  was  no 
knowing  how  near  *.he  ghostly  head  and  ears  might  be,  or  what 
spiritual  connection  they  might  be  keeping  up  with  the  unhappy 
body  in  Darkneas-Iane ;  and,  therefore,  even  lilisa  Pole  felt  that  it 
was  Ha  well  not  to  speak  hghtly  on  such  subjects,  for  fear  of 
vexing  or  insulting  that  woebegone  trunk.  At  least,  so  I  con- 
juoture  ;  for,  inBteiul  of  the  busy  clatter  usual  in  the  operation,  we 
lied  on  our  cloaks  ea  sadly  aa  mutes  at  a  funeral.  Miss  Matty 
drew  tlio  curtains  round  the  windows  of  the  chair  to  shut  out  dis- 
iigreeable  sights,  and  the  men  (either  because  they  were  in  spirits 
that  their  labours  were  so  nearly  ended,  or  because  they  were 
going  down  hill)  set  ofl'  at  such  a  round  and  merry  pace  that  it  was 
all  Hias  Pole  and  I  could  do  to  Keep  up  with  tJLem.  She  had 
breath  (or  nothing  beyond  an  imploring  "Don't  leave  me!" 
uttered  aa  alie  clutched  my  arm  so  tightly  that  I  could  not  liave 
quitted  her,  ghost  or  no  ghost.  What  a  reUet  it  was  when  the 
men,  weary  of  their  burden  and  their  quick  trot,  stopped  just 
where  HMdingley-causeway  branches  off  fi-om  Darkness-Iwio  ! 
Mias  Pole  unloosed  me  and  caught  at  one  of  the  men: 

"  Oould  not  you — could  not  you  take  Misa  Matty  round  by 
Headingley-CBUseway  ?— the  pavement  in  Darkness-lane  jolts  so, . 
mid  she  is  not  vei-y  atrong."  j" 

A  smothered  voice  was  heoi'd  from  the  inside  of  the  chair:         ^H 

"  Oh  !  pray  go  on  I  Wliat  is  the  matter  1  What  is  H^lfl 
matter )  I  will  give  you  sixpence  more  to  go  on  very  fast ;  paf  ■ 
don't  stop  here. 

"And  I'll  give  you  a  shilling,"  said  Miss  Polo,  with  tremulous 
dignity,  "  if  you'll  go  by  Headmgley-causeway." 

Tiie  two  men  grunted  acquiescence  and  took  up  the  chair,  and 
wont  along  the  causeway,  which  certainly  answered  Miss  Pole's 
kind  purpose  of  saving  Miss  Matty's  bones  ;  tor  it  was  covered 
with  soft,  tldck  mud,  and  even  a  fall  there  would  have  been  easy 
till  tJie  getting  up  came,  when  there  might  have  been  some  tliffi- 
aiHj'  ia  oxtricaiioa.  ^^^ 


CHAPTER  X[. 

SAMUEL     BKOWN, 

iR  noxt  moraing  I  met  Ladj  Glenmiro  and  MiM  Pole  netting  out 

■  long  walk  to  And  somo  old  woman  wlio  wu*  futuuiiH  tii  tho 

iglibourhood  for  her  ekill  in  knitting  woollen  Htockilig*.      MiM 

Pole  said  to  me,  with  a  Bmile  kalf^kindl;  and  bftlf'Cctitom[ilui>uN 

upon  her  counteaanca,  "  I  have  been  joBt  telling  Lady  Glciituire 

R  our  poor  friend  Its.  Forreator,  and  her  terror  of  ghosta.     It 

from  living  so  much  alooo,  and  liatening  to  the  biig-it-boi) 

1  of  that  Jenit;  of  hera."      She  wa»  ao  calm  and  no  mndi 

tbove  Huperatitious  feara  herself  that  I  was  almoitt  ojihamad  to  Kujr 
liow  glad  I  hod  been  of  her  Heodingley-caUBeffay  proiKwition  tlio 
night  before,  &nd  turned  off  the  conveniatiun  to  Homotluilg  olrio. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Pole  called  on  Mias  Matty  to  toll  her  ut 
the  adventure — the  real  adventure  they  had  met  with  on  their 
morning's  walk.  They  iiiid  been  perplexed  about  the  exact  path 
whidh  they  were  to  take  across  the  fields  in  order  to  find  tliu 
biitting  old  woman,  and  had  stopped  to  inquire  at  a  littlo  waysido 
pnblic-huuse,  standing  on  tho  hiuh  road  to  London,  about  thmo 
'iliilee  from  Cranford.  The  good  woman  had  aoked  tlium  to  ait 
^down  and  rest  tbemselvos  while  she  fetched  her  husband,  who 
Mould  direct  them  bettor  thaii  she  could  ;  and,  while  they  wero 
RritUiig  in  the  Banded  parlour,  a  littlo  girl  came  in.  Thity  thought 
EUiat  she  belonged  to  the  landlady,  and  began  Home  triHtng  uonvur- 
Eteiion  with  her  ;  but,  on  Mrs.  Boberts'ii  rutum,  she  told  tlioin 
Uhat  the  littlo  tiling  was  the  only  child  of  a  couple  who  wove 
^■taying  in  the  houee.  And  then  she  began  a  long  story ,  out  of 
fwhicb  lady  Glenmire  and  Miss  Pole  could  only  gather  one  or  two 
"decided  facta,  which  were  that,  about  six  weeks  ago,  a  light  apring- 
eart  bad  broken  down  just  before  their  door,  in  wliich  thoro  were 
iwo  men,  one  woman,  and  this  child.  One  of  the  men  wa« 
Mriously  hurt — no  bones  broken,  only  "  shaken,"  the  landlady 
called  it ;  but  he  had  probably  sustained  some  severe  internal  in- 

Cy,  for  he  had  languished  in  their  house  ever  since,  attended  by 
wife,  the  mother  of  this  littlo  gii'l.  Miss  Pole  had  asked  what 
be  WBB,  what  he  looked  like.  And  Mrs,  Roberts  had  made  answer 
ttiat  he  was  not  like  a  gentlemac,  nor  yet  like  a  common  person  ; 
if  it  had  not  been  that  he  and  his  wife  were  suuh  decent,  quiet 
people,  she  could  almost  have  thought  lie  was  a  mountebank,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  for  they  had  a  great  box  in  the  cart,  full 
,oS  she  did  not  know  what.  She  had  heljied  to  unpack  it,  and  take 
«tit  their  linen  wid  clothes,  when  the  other  man — his  twin  brother, 
b^eved  he  was — had  gone  off  with  the  borne  and  cart 
"'"     Pols  had  begun  to  have  her  auapicion.1  at  this  point,  and 

d  her  idea  tiiat  it  was  rdther  strange  that  the  box  and 

and  hone  and  all  should  have  disappeared  ■,  tot  ^ixA'ttn. 
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83  OBAITFOSD, 

Ilobortu  Honmod  to  have  become  quite  indignant  at  iUsn  PrJe'a  iia- 

tiliod  miKRiwtiun  ;  in  fuct,  Miss  Pole  s^d,  she  wta  as  sagrf  as  il 
Mil*  I'lilu  liiui  bil'l  her  that  she  lierself  ma  a  swindler.  As  the 
Inixt  \t»y  of  convincing  the  ladies,  she  bethooght  her  of  bcKging 
tlinm  In  mw  the  wife ;  and,  as  Mii»  Pole  said,  there  ma  no  douMing 
the  hcmuit,  worn,  bronze  face  of  the  woman,  who,  at  the  first 
under  word  from  Lady  Qlenmire,  bnrat  into  tears,  which  ahe  waa 
too  waak  to  cheak  until  some  word  from  the  landlady  made  her 
»wnllow  down  her  nobs,  in  order  that  she  might  testify  to  the 
(.'lirintiui  kindness  shown  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boberts.  Miaa  Pole 
(Tiiiie  round  with  a  swing  to  as  vehemont  a,  belief  in  the  sorrowful 
t.ilx  iin  Mhu  hod  boon  souptical  before  ;  and,  aa  a  proof  of  thit,  her 
rniTfry  in  lliu  poor  anlierer's  behalf  was  nothing  daunted  when  she 
[nil  [111  (lilt  that  ho,  and  no  other,  was  our  Signer  Brunoni,  to  whom 
all  (Jrniiford  had  botm  attributing  all  manner  of  evil  thix  dx  woeka 
iiiknt  I  YiM  1  his  wife  said  his  proper  name  was  Samnel  Brown — 
'*>jam,"  she  oallod  Iiim — but  to  the  last  we  preferred  caUing  him 
"  the  Signer;"  it  sounded  so  much  better. 

Tho  oud  of  thoir  oonversation  with  the  Signora  Brunoni  was 
lliiit  it  wiM  ogreud  that  he  should  be  placed  under  medical  advice, 
mid  for  any  oxtionse  incurrod  in  procuring  this  Ididj  Qlenmire 
M'liiilsed  to  hold  hurselE  responaible,  and  bad  accordingly  gone  to 
Mr.  Hoggins  to  bog  him  to  ride  over  to  the  "  Rising  Sun''  that  very 
iift.urnoon,  and  examine  into  the  eignor's  real  state  ;  and,  aa  Hiss 
Polo  Mtid,  if  it  was  desirable  to  remove  him  to  Cranford  to  be 
more  Immediately  under  Mr.  Hoggins's  eye,  she  would  undertake 
1.0  Ros  for  lodging*  and  arrange  abiDut  the  rent.  Krs.  Roberta  had 
boon  ai  kind  its  oould  bo  nil  throughout,  but  it  was  evident  that 
lliuir  long  rosidauoo  there  had  been  a  slight  inconvenienoe. 

lltifovi.  Mltis  Pole  loft  us,  Miss  Ma%  and  I  were  as  full  of  the 
.ii'>niiii(('r<  adventure  as  sUo  was.  wa  talked  about  it  all  the 
ijvufiiiig,  turning  it  in  every  possible  light,  and  we  went  to  bed 
iLiiiious  for  tlie  morning,  when  we  should  surely  hear  from  some 
Olio  what  Mr.  Hoggins  thought  and  recommended  ;  for,  as  Mim 
Matty  observed,  though  Mr.  Hoggins  did  aay  "  Jack's  up,"  "  a  fig 
tiir  hi*  heeU,"  and  called  Preference  "  Pref,"  she  believed  he  was  a 
voiy  worthy  man  and  a  very  oleyer  surgeon.  Indeed,  we  were 
nithor  proud  of  our  doctor  at  Oranford,  as  a  doctor.  We  often 
wtiihed,  when  we  heard  of  Queen  Adelaide  or  the  l>uke  of  Wel- 
lington being  ill,  that  they  wovdd  send  for  Mr.  Hoggins  ;  but,  on 
ronsideration,  we  were  rather  glad  they  did  not,  for,  if  we  were 
ailing,  what  should  we  do  if  Mr.  Hoggins  had  been  appointed 
physician-iu-ordinary  to  the  Royal  Family  ?  As  a  surgeon  we 
wore  proud  of  him  ;  but  as  a  man — or  rather,  I  should  say,  as  n 
■gentleman — we  could  only  shake  our  heads  over  bis  name  and 
liimself,  Olid  wished  that  he  hod  read  Lord  Chestertield'a  Letters 
the  days  when  his  manners  were  susceptible  of  improvement. 
Nevertheless,  we  nil  regarded  his  dictum  in  the  signer's  case  as 
Infallible,  and  when  he  said  that  with  care  and  attention  he  ndght 
ififyi  we  bMd  no  more  fear  for  him.  .^^ 


SAunet  BBOWH.  b3 

Bat,  althongli  we  liad  no  more  fear,  everybody  did  as  mach  m 
it  there  waa  groat  cause  for  nnxinty — aa  indeed  tliore  mis  until 
Air.  Hoggins  took  charge  of  him  Miss  Pole  looked  out  dean 
md  comfortable,  if  homely,  lodgings  ;  Miss  Matty  sent  the  sedan- 
cliajr  for  him,  and  Martha  and  I  aired  it  well  before  it  left  Cranford 
by  holding  a  warming-pikii  full  of  red-hot  coals  iu  it,  and  then  shutting 
it  up  close,  smoke  and  all,  until  the  time  when  be  should  get  into  it 
at  the ' '  Rising  Sun. "  Lady  Glenmire  undertook  the  medical  depart- 
ment under  Mr.  Hogging's  directions,  and  rummaged  up  all  Mrs, 
Jamieson's  medicine  glasses,  and  spoons,  and  bed-tables,  in  a 
freo-and-eaay  way,  that  made  Miss  ftlatty  feel  a  little  aniioua  as  to 
what  that  lady  and  Mr.  Mulliner  might  say,  if  they  knew.  Mrs. 
Forrester  made  some  of  the  bread- jelly,  for  which  she  was  so  famons, 
to  have  ready  as  a  refreshment  in  ihe  lodgings  when  he  should 
arrive.  A  present  of  this  bread-Jelly  was  the  highest  mark  of  favour 
dear  Mrs.  Forrester  could  confer.  Miss  Pole  had  once  asked  lior 
for  the  receipt,  but  she  had  met  with  a  very  decided  rebuff;  that  lady 
told  her  that  she  could  not  part  with  it  to  any  one  diu-ing  her  life, 
and  that  after  her  death  it  was  bequeathed,  as  her  eiecutors  would 
tind,  to  Miaa  Matty.  What  Hiss  Matty,  or,  as  Mrs.  Forrester  called 
her  (remembering  the  clause  in  het  will  and  the  dignity  of  the  occa- 
sioa).  Miss  Matilda  Jenkyna^ — might  choose  to  do  with  the  receipt 
when  it  cams  into  her  possession — whether  to  make  it  pubhc,  or  to 
hand  it  down  aa  an  heirloom — she  did  not  know,  nor  would  she 
dictate.  .And  a  mould  of  this  adnurable,  digestible,  unique  bread- 
jelly  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Forrester  to  our  poor  sick  conjuror.  Who 
bays  that  the  aristocracy  are  proud  ?  Here  was  a  lady,  by  birth  a 
l^rrell,  and  descended  from  the  great  Sir  Walter  that  shot  ^fng 
Bofns,  and  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  bini  who  murdered  the 
little  jainoes  in  the  Tower,  going  every  day  to  see  what  dainty  dishes 
■he  coold  prepare  for  Samuel  Brown,  a  mountebank  I  But,  indeed, 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  what  kind  feelings  were  called  out  by  this 
poor  man's  coming  amount  us.  And  ubo  wonderful  to  see  howthe 
great  Oranford  panic,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  his  first  coming 
in  bis  Turkish  dress,  melted  away  into  thin  air  on  hia  second  comii^ 
— pale  and  feeble,  and  with  his  heavy,  filmy  eyes,  that  only  bright- 
eneda  very  little  when  they  fell  upon  the  countenance  of  luBfaiufiil 
wife,  or  their  pale  and  sorrowful  little  girl. 

Somehow  we  all  forgot  to  be  afraid.  I  dare  say  it  was  that  find- 
ing out  that  he,  who  had  first  excited  oiir  love  of  the  marvellous  by 
his  unprecedented  arts,  had  not  sufBcient  every-day  gifts  to  manage 
a  shying  horse,  made  ua  feel  aa  if  we  were  oiu^elves  again.  Miss 
Pole  came  with  her  little  basket  at  all  houra  of  the  evening,  as  if 
her  lonely  house  and  the  imfreqiieuted  road  to  it  had  never  been 
infested  by  that  "murderous  gang;"  Mrs.  Forrester  said  she  thowgbt 
that  neither  Jenny  nor  she  need  mind  the  headless  lady  who  wejit 
and  wailed  in  Darkness  Lane,  for  surely  the  power  was  never  given 
a  such  beings  to  barm  those  who  went  about  to  try  to  do  what  little 
'n  their  power,  to  which  Jenny  tremblingly  aisaented  jbiit 
's  theory  had  little  effect  nn  the  maid's  practice  uiitiEfihe 
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h&d  aewB  tiro  pieces  of  red  flannel  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  cq  hm 
inner  garment. 

I  found  Miaa  Matty  covering  her  penny  bail — the  ball  that  she 
daed  to  roll  under  her  bed — with  gay-coloured  worsted  in  rainbow 
etripeti. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  my  heart  is  sad  for  that  httle  careworn 
child.  Although  her  father  is  a  conjuror,  she  looks  as  if  she  had 
nerei  had  a  good  gome  of  play  in  her  life .  I  uaed  to  make  rerv 
pretty  balls  in  this  way  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  I  thou^t  I  woold 
try  if  I  could  not  make  this  one  smart  and  take  it  to  Phcebe  this 
aftemoou,  I  t.Tiinb  '  the  gang '  must  have  left  the  neighbourhood, 
for  one  does  not  hoar  any  more  of  their  violence  and  robbery  now. " 

We  were  all  of  ub  far  too  full  of  the  aignor's  precarious  state  to 
talk  either  about  robbers  or  ghosts.  Indeed,  Lady  Glenmire  said 
she  never  had  heard  of  any  actual  robberies,  except  that  two  little 
hoys  had  stolen  some  apples  from  Fiu-mer  Benson's  orchard,  and 
that  some  eggs  had  been  missed  on  a  market-day  off  widow  Baj- 
ward's  stall.  But  that  was  expecting  too  much  of  na  ;  we  cottld  not 
•cknowledge  that  wo  hiid  only  had  this  small  foundation  for  all  our 
panic.  Miss  Pole  drew  herself  up  at  this  remark  of  Lady  Glenmire's, 
and  said  "  that  sho  wished  slie  could  agree  with  her  as  to  thevery 
small  reason  wehadhad  for  alarm,  but  with  the  recollection  of  a  man 
disguised  as  a  woman  who  had  endeavoured  to  force  himself  into 
her  house  while  his  confederates  waited  outside  ;  with  the  know- 
ledge gained  from  Lady  Glenmire  herself,  of  the  footprints  seen  ou 
Mrs.  Jamieson's  flower  borders  ;  with  the  fact  before  her  of  the 

audacious  robbeiy  committed  ouMr.  Hoggins  at  his  own  door " 

But  here  Ijady  Gflenmire  broke  in  with  a  very  strong  expression  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  this  last  story  was  not  an  entire  fabrication 
founded  uponthetheftof  acat;  shegrew  so  redwhileshewaa  saying 
all  this  that  I  was  not  surprised  at  Miss  Pole's  manner  of  bridling 
up,  and  I  am  certain,  if  Lady  Glenmire  had  not  been  ' '  her  lady- 
ship," we  should  have  had  a  more  empliatic  contradiction  than  the 
"  Well,  to  be  sure  !  "  and  similar  fragmentary  ejaculations,  which 
were  all  tliat  she  ventured  upon  in  my  lady's  presence.  But 
when  sho  was  gone  Miss  Pole  began  a  long  congratulation  to  Miss 
Matty  that  so  far  they  had  escaped  marriage,  which  she  noticed 
always  made  people  credulous  to  the  last  degree  ;  indeed,  she 
thought  it  argued  great  natural  credulity  in  a  wonmn  if  she  could 
not  keep  herself  from  being  married  ;  and  in  what  Lady  Glemnire 
had  said  about  Mr.  Ho^;ias's  robbery  we  had  a  specimen  of  what 
people  came  to  if  they  gave  way  to  anoh  a  weakness  ;  evidently 
Lady  Glenmire  would  swallow  anything  if  she  could  believe  the 
joor  vamped-up  story  about  a  neck  of  mutton  and  a  pussy  with 
which  he  had  tried  to  impose  ou  Miss  Pole,  only  she  had  always 
been  on  her  guard  against  believing  too  much  of  what  men  said. 
'  We  were  thankful,  as  Miss  Pole  desired  us  to  be,  that  we  had 

never  been  married  ;  but  1  think,  of  the  two,  we  were  even  mors 
Uumkftd  that  the  robbers  had  left  Craiiford  ;  at  least  I  judge  so 
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in  wliich  ihe  evideutlj  looked  upon  a  IiuBband  aa  a  great  protector 
^ftinat  thieves,  burjilnre,  ajtd  ghosts  ;  and  said  Uiat  she  did  not 
tUink  that  abe  should  dare  to  be  always  waruing  young  people 
ggAUut  natrimoDj,  as  Misa  Pole  did  cuntinually  ;  to  he  sure, 
marriage  was  a  risk,  aa  she  saw,  now  ahe  had  had  some  experience  ; 
but  she  ramemhered  the  time  when  abe  had  looked  forward  to  being 
mairied  as  much  as  anyone. 

"  Not  to  any  particular  peraon,  my  dear,"  said  she,  hastily 
checking  herself  np  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  having  admitted  too 
mneh  ;  "  only  the  old  atory,  you  know,  of  ladies  always  saying, 
'  WTtai  I  marry,'  and  gentlemen,  '  If  I  many.' "  It  was  a  joke 
ipoken  in  rather  a  sad  tone,  and  I  doubt  if  either  of  iib  smiled  i 
but  I  could  not  see  Mias  Matty's  face  hy  the  tiickoiing  fire-light.  In 
n  little  while  she  continued  : 

"  But,  after  all,  I  have  not  told  you  the  truth.  It  is  so  long 
ago,  and  no  one  ever  knew  how  much  I  thought  of  it  at  the  time, 
milesa,  indeed,  my  dear  mother  guessed  ;  but  I  may  say  tliat  there 
WOB  a  time  when  I  did  not  think  I  should  haveheen  only  MissMatty 
Jonkyns  all  my  life  i  for  even  if  I  did  meet  with  any  one  who 
wished  to  marry  mo  now  (and,  aa  Misa  Pole  says,  one  is  never  too 
safe),  I  could  not  take  him — I  hope  he  would  not  take  it  too  much 
to  heart,  but  I  could  not  take  bun — or  anyone  but  tho  person  I 
once  thought  I  should  be  married  to  ;  and  he  ia  dead  and  gone,  and 
he  never  knew  how  it  all  came  about  that  I  said  '  No,'  when  I  had 

thought  many  and  many  a  time WcU,  it's  no  matter  what  I 

thought.  God  ordains  it  all,  and  I  am  very  happy,  my  dear.  No 
one  has  such  kind  friends  as  I,"  continued  she,  taking  my  hand 
and  holding  it  in  hers. 

If  I  had  never  known  of  Mr,  Holbrook,  I  could  have  8aid  some- 
thing in  this  pause,  but  as  I  had,  I  could  not  think  of  anything 
that  would  come  in  naturally,  and  so  we  both  kept  silence  for  a 
little  time. 

'My  father  once  made  us,"  she  began,  "keep  a  diary,  in  two 
columns  ;  on  one  aide  we  were  to  put  down  in  tie  morning  whatwa 
thought  woidd  he  the  course  und  events  of  the  coming  day,  and  at 
night  we  wore  to  put  down  on  the  other  aide  what  really  had  hap- 
pened. It  would  be  to  aome  people  rather  a  sad  way  of  telling  their 
live8"(a  tear  dropped  upon  my  liand  at  these  words) — "Idon't 
mean  that  mine  has  been  sad,  only  bo  very  dilferentto  what  I  ex- 
pected. I  remember,  one  winter's  evening,  sitting  over  our  bed-room 
fire  with  Deborah— I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yoaterday— and  we 
were  planning  out  future  hvea,  both  of  ns  were  planning,  though 
only  Ae  talked  about  it.  She  said  ahe  should  like  to  marry  an  arcn- 
deaoon,  and  write  his  charges  ;  and  you  know,  my  dear,  ahe  never 
ma  manied,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  she  never  apoke  to  an  unmatried 
ardhdeacon  m  her  life.  I  never  was  ambitious,  nor  could  I  have 
written  charges,  but  I  thought  I  could  manage  a  house  (my  mother 
used  to  call  me  her  right  hand),  and  I  was  always  so  fond  of  little 
children — the  ehyest  babies  would  stretch  out  their  little  arms  to 
come  to  me  J  when  I  wasa  i^'^  IivaahalEiaylei2aEQ\AataTi.\asvD%\e 
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the  neighboaring  cottiiges  ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  when  1 
grew  8»d  and  grave — which  I  did  a.  year  or  two  after  this  time — 
the  little  things  drew  back  from  me,  and  I  mu  airaid  I  lost  the 
knock,  though  I  am  just  aa  fond  of  children  us  ever,  snd  have  e> 
strange  yearning  at  my  heart  whenever  I  boo  a  mother  with  lira 
baby  in  her  anna.  Nay,  my  dear"  (and  hy  a  sudden  blaze  which 
sprang  up  from  a  fall  of  the  unstirred  coals,  I  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears — gazing  intently  on  some  viBicin  of  what  might 
have  been),  "do  you  know,  I  dream  sometimes  that  I  have  alittle 
child — always  the  same — a  little  girl  of  about  two  years  old ;  she 
never  grows  older,  though  I  have  dreamt  about  her  for  many  years. 
I  don^  think  I  ever  dr&im  of  any  words  or  sound  she  makes  ;  she 
ta  very  noiseless  and  still,  but  she  comes  to  me  when  ahe  m  very 
sorry  or  very  glad,  and  I  have  wakened  with  the  clasp  of  her  dear 
little  arma  round  my  neck.  Only  last  night — perhapa  because  I 
had  gone  to  sleep  thinking  of  this  ball  for  Phrabe  —my  little  darling 
came  in  my  dream,  and  put  up  her  mouth  to  be  kissed,  just  as  I  have 
aeon  real  babies  do  to  real  mothers  before  going  to  bed.  But  all 
this  is  nonsense,  dear !  only  don't  be  frightEued  by  Miss  Pole  from 
being  nmrried.  I  can  fancy  it  may  be  a  very  happy  state,  and  a 
little  credulity  helps  one  on  through  life  very  smoothly— better 
than  always  doubting  and  doubting  and  seeing  difGcultiea  and 
diaagreoablos  in  everything." 

If  I  had  been  inclined  to  be  daunted  from  matrimony,  it  would 
not  have  been  Miaa  Pole  to  do  it ;  it  would  have  been  the  lot  of 
poor  Signor  Brunoni  and  his  wife.  And  yet  again,  it  was  an  en- 
couragement to  see  how,  through  aU  their  cares  and  Borrows,  they 
thought  of  each  other  and  not  of  themselves  ;  aad  how  keen  were 
their  joya,  if  they  only  passed  through  each  other,  or  through  the 
little  Phcebe. 

The  aignora  teld  me,  one  day,  a  good  deal  about  their  lives  up 
to  this  period.  It  began  by  my  asl3ii^'  her  whether  Miaa  Poles 
atoty  of  the  twin  brothers  was  true  ;  it  sounded  so  wonderful  a 
likeness,  that  I  should  have  had  my  doubta,  if  Miss  Pole  had  not 
been  unmarried.  But  the  signora,  or  (aa  we  found  out  she  pre- 
ferred to  be  called)  Mrs.  Brown,  said  it  was  quite  true  ;  that  her 
brother-iu-law  waa  by  many  taken  for  her  husband,  which  was  nf 
great  aaaiatance  te  them  in  their  profession  ;  "though,"  she  con- 
tinued, "how  people  can  mistake  Thomas  for  the  real  Signer 
Brunoni,  I  can't  conceive  ;  but  he  aays  they  do  ;  so  I  Buppose  I 
must  believe  him.  Not  but  what  he  is  a  very  ^ood  man  ;  I  am 
sure  I  dont  know  how  we  should  have  paid  our  hill  at  the  'Rising 
Sun '  but  for  the  money  he  sends  ;  but  people  must  know  very  little 
about  art  if  they  can  take  him  for  my  husband.  Why,  miss,  in 
tlie  ball  trick,  where  my  husband  spreads  his  fingers  wide,  and 
throws  out  his  little  finger  with  quite  an  air  and  a  grace,  Thomaa 

Q'  clumps  up  his  hand  like  a  fist,  and  might  have  ever  bo  many 
a  hidden  in  it.     Besides,  he  has  never  boeu  in  India,  and  knowi 
nothing  of  thepropersit  of  a  tiU'ban." 

"  &re  you  boenin  India  1"  aoii  1,  Ta.l.her  aatouiahod,  ^_ 
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"  Oh,  yes !  nutii^  a  jeaj-,  lua'aju.  Sam  woa  a  sergeant  in  tha 
Slat ;  aud  wheu  tlie  lament  was  ordered  to  India,  I  drew  a  lot  to 
go,  and  I  waa  more  thoukful  than  I  can  tell  -,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it 
woold  only  be  a  alow  deatli  to  me  tu  part  from  my  liusband.  But, 
indeed,  ma'am,  if  I  had  knuwn  all,  I  don't  know  whether  I  woulil 
not  rather  have  died  there  and  then  than  gone  through  what 
I  have  done  since.  To  be  sure,  I've  been  able  to  comfort  Sam, 
and  to  be  with  him ;  but,  ma'am,  I've  lost  sis  children,"  aaid  ahe, 
looking  up  at  me  with  those  atrange  eyes  that  IVe  never  noticed 
tut  in  motherx  of  dead  children — with  a  kind  of  wild  look  in  them, 
as  if  Boeking  for  what  theynever  moro  might  find.  "Yes  I  Six 
ehildren  died  off,  like  little  huds  nipped  untimely,  in  that  cniel 
India.  I  thought  aa  each  died,  I  never  could — I  never  would — 
love  a  child  a-gain  ;  and  when  the  next  come,  it  had  not  only  itn 
own  love,  but  the  deeper  love  that  came  from  the  thoughts  of  its 
little  dead  brothera  and  aiaters.  And  when  Phcebe  was  coming,  I 
■aid  to  my  huabaud,  '  Sam,  when  the  child  ia  bom,  and  1  am 
•trong  I  ahall  leave  you  ;  it  will  cut  my  heart  cruel ;  but  if  this 
baby  dies  too,  I  shall  go  mad ;  the  madness  in  in  me  now  ;  but  if 
yon  let  me  go  down  to  Calcutta,  cajrying  my  baby  step  by  step, 
it  will,  maybe,  work  itaelf  off ;  and  I  will  save,  and  I  will  hoard,  and 
I  will  b«^ — and  I  will  die,  to  get  a  passage  home  to  England, 
where  our  baby  may  live  1 '  God  bless  him  '.  he  said  I  might  go ; 
and  he  saved  up  his  pay,  and  I  saved  every  pice  I  conld  get  for 
washing  or  any  way ;  and  when  Phcebe  came,  and  I  grew  strong 
again,  I  set  off.  It  waa  very  lonely  ;  through  the  thick  forests, 
dark  aoain  with  their  heavy  trees — along  by  Uie  river's  side  (but 
I  had  been  broi^ht  up  near  the  Avon  in  Warwickslure,  so  that 
flowing  noise  sounded  like  home) — from  station  to  station,  from 
Indian  village  to  village,  I  went  along,  carrying  my  child.  I  had 
seen  one  of  the  officers'  ladies  with  a  little  picture,  ma'am — dono 
by  a  Catholic  foreigner,  ma'am — of  the  Virgin  and  the  little 
Saviour,  ma'am.  She  had  him  on  her  arm,  and  her  form  was  softly 
curled  round  him,  and  thoir  cheeks  touched.  Well,  wheu  I  went 
to  bid  good-bye  to  this  lady,  for  whom  I  had  washed,  she  cried  sadly  j 
for  she,  too,  had  lost  her  children,  but  she  had  not  another  to  save, 
like  me  ;  and  I  vim  bold  enough  to  aslc  her.  would  she  giro  me 
that  print.  And  she  cried  the  more,  .ind  said  her  children  were 
with  that  little  blessed  Jesus  ;  and  gave  it  me,  and  told  mo  she  had 
heard  it  had  been  painted  on  the  bottom  of  a  cask,  which  made  it 
have  that  round  shape.  And  when  my  body  was  very  weary,  and 
my  heart  was  sick  (for  there  were  times  when  I  misdoubted  if  I 
could  ever  reach  my  home,  and  there  were  times  when  I  thought 
of  my  husband,  and  one  time  when  I  thought  my  baby  was  dj-iiig), 
I  took  out  that  picture  and  looked  at  it,  tSl  I  could  have  thoiiglit 
the  mother  spoke  to  me,  and  comforted  me.  And  the  natives  we 
very  kind.  We  could  not  understand  one  miother ;  but  they  8! 
my  baby  on  my  breast,  and  they  came  out  to  me,  and  brought  n 
rice  and  milk,  and  sometimes  flowers — I  have  got  some  of  the 
Sowers  dried.    Then,  the  nest  morning,  I  was  bq  twei-,  ^•a&.ticg' 
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wanted  mo  to  atuy  with  them — I  could  tell  that — aad  tried  to 
Erighten  me  from  going  into  the  deep  noods,  which,  indeed,  looked 
vary  itrange  and  dark  ;  but  it  aeemed  to  me  aa  it  Death  was  follow- 
ing me  to  take  my  babj  away  from,  me  ;  and  as  if  I  must  go  on, 
wid  on— and  I  thought  how  God  had  cared  for  mothers  ever  since 
the  iForld  waa  made,  and  would  care  for  me  ;  bo  I  bade  them  good- 
hje,  Biid  set  off  afresh.  And  once  when  my  baby  was  ill,  and  both 
ghe  and  I  needed  rest.  He  led  me  to  a  place  where  I  found  a  kind 
Englishnian  lived,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  nativea." 

"And  you  reached  Calcutta  aafoly  at  last  7" 

"  Yes,  safely.  Oh !  when.  I  knew  I  had  only  two  days'  journey 
more  before  me,  I  could  not  help  it,  ma'am — it  might  be  idolatry,  I 
cannot  tell — but  I  was  near  one  of  the  native  temples,  and  I  went 
in  it  with  my  baby  to  thank  God  for  his  great  mercy ;  for  it  seemed 
to  mo  that  where  others  had  prayed  before  to  their  God,  in  their 
joy  or  in  their  i^ny,  vibm  of  itself  a  saored  place.  And  I  got  aa 
servant  to  an  invalid  lady,  who  grew  quite  fond  of  my  baby  aboard- 
ship  i  and,  in  two  years'  time,  Sam  earned  his  diachiu^,  and  came 
home  to  me,  and  to  oui  child.  Then  he  had  to  fix  on  a  trade  ;  but 
he  knew  of  none  ;  and  once,  once  upon  a  time,  he  had  learnt  some 
tricks  from  an  Indian  ju^ler  ;  so  he  set  up  conjuring,  and  it 
answered  so  well  that  he  took  Thomas  to  help  him — as  his  mau, 
you  know,  not  as  another  conjuror,  though  Thomas  has  set  it  up 
now  on  his  own  hook.  But  it  has  been  a  great  help  to  us  that 
likeness  between  the  twins,  and  made  a  good  many  trji^  go  off  well 
ihat  they  made  up  together.  And  Thomas  is  a  good  brother,  only 
he  has  not  the  fine  carriage  of  my  husband,  so  that  I  can't  think 
how  he  can  be  taken  for  Signor  Brunoni  himself,  as  he  says  he  is." 

"  Poor  httle  Phisbo !  "  said  I,  my  thcraghts  going  back  to  the 
baby  she  carried  all  those  hundred  miles. 

"  Ah !  you  may  aay  so !  I  never  thought  I  should  hare  reared 
her,  though,  when  she  full  ill  at  Chunderaboddad  ;  but  that  good, 
kind  Aga  Jenkyns  took  us  in,  which  I  beliovo  was  the  very  taviny 

"  Jenkyns  1  "  said  I, 

"Yea,  Jenlcyns.  I  shall  think  all  people  of  that  name  are 
kind  ;  for  hi^ro  is  that  nice  old  lady  wlio  comes  every  day  to  take 
PhLcbe  a  walk !  " 

But  an  idea  had  flashed  through  my  head  :    could  the   Agn 
Jenkyna  be  the  lost  Peter  I     True,  ]iu  was  reported  by  many  to  be 
dead.     But,  equalh^  true,  some  had  said  tliat  he  had  arrived  at  tha 
dignity  of  Great  Lama  of  Thibet.     Miss  Matty  thought  he 
alive.     I  would  make  further  inquiry. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ENGAGED  TO   BE  MAKEIED. 


f  Wah  iha  "  poor  Peter  "  o£  Cranford  the  Aga  Jenkyna  of  Clmnder- 
dbaddad,  or  waa  lie  not  1    As  Hometody  Bays,  that  was  the  question. 

1  In  my  own  home,  whenever  people  had  nothing  else  to  do,  they 
lilamed  me  for  wont  of  discretion.  Indiscretion  was  my  bugbear 
bult.  Everybody  has  a,  bugbear  fault ;  a  sort  of  standing  oh»- 
ract«ristic — a  piioe  de  rhUtance  for  their  frienda  to  cut  at ;  and  in 
^Deral  they  cut  and  come  again.  I  was  tired  of  being  called 
indiacroet  and  incautiouB  ;  and  1  determined  for  once  to  prove 
niyeelf  &  n)odel  of  prudence  and  wisdom.  I  would  not  even  hint 
my  suspicions  respecting  the  Aga.  I  would  collect  evidence  and 
carry  it  home  to  lay  before  laj  father,  as  the  family  friend  of  the 
two  Miss  Jenkynses. 

In  my  search  after  facts,  I  was  often  reminded  of  a  dcscriptton 
my  father  had  once  ^ven  of  a  Ladies'  Committee  that  he  had  had 
tu  preside  over.  He  s^d  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  passage 
in  Dickens,  which  spoke  of  a  chorus  in  wliich  every  man  took  the 
tune  he  knew  best,  and  song  it  to  his  own  Batisfaction.  So,  at  this 
charitable  committee,  every  lady  took  the  subject  uppermost  in  her 
mind,  and  talked  about  it  to  her  own  great  contentment,  but  not 
much  to  the  advancement  of  the  subject  they  had  met  to  diacuas. 
"  '  even  that  committee  could  have  been  noOiing  to  the  Cranford 
s  when  I  attempted  to  gain  some  clear  and  definite  information 
■s  to  poor  Peter's  height,  appearance,  and  when  and  where  he 
•een  and  heard  of  last.  For  instance,  I  remember  asking  I 
Polo  (and  I  thought  the  question  was  very  opportune,  for  Iput  it 
when  I  met  her  at  a  call  at  Mrs.  Forrester's,  and  both  the  ladies 
Lad  known  Peter,  and  I  imagined  that  they  might  refresh  each 
other's  memorieB)— I  asked  Mas  Pole  what  was  the  vaiy  last  thinit 
they  had  ever  heard  about  him  ;  and  then  slie  named  ihs  absurd 
report  to  which  I  have  alluded,  about  liis  having  been  elected  Great 
lama  of  'Diibet ;  and  this  was  a  signal  for  each  lady  to  go  off  on 
her  separate  idea.     Mrs.  Forrester's  start  was  made  on  the  veiled 

I  prophet  in  Lallu  Bookh — whether  I  thought  he  was  meant  for  the 
Great  lama,  though  Peter  was  not  so  ugl}',  indeed  rather  handsome, 

I  if  he  bad  not  been  freckled.  I  was  thankful  to  see  her  double 
npon  Peter  ;  fcut,  in  a  moment,  the  delusive  lady  was  off  upon 
Rowlands'  Kolydor,  and  the  merits  of  cosmetics  and  hair  oils  in 

I  Kenenl,  and  holding  forth  so  Huently  that  I  tiuned  to  listen  to 
Sliss  Pole,  who  (through  the  llamas,  Uio  beasts  of  burden)  had  gi  it 
to  Peruvian  bonds,  and  the  sliare  market,  and  her  jioor  opinion  ul 

I   joint-stock  banks  in  general,  and  of  that  one  in  particular  in  wT     ' 

1   Hioi  Matty's  money  was  invested.    In  vain  I  put  in  ' '  When,  'w 

'a  what  y«ar  was  it  Uiat  you  heard  that  Ml.  Peter  -viaat^e  tJi,\\s^ 
lut"    "Ibej onlj joined  iaaae  to  dispute  irhetiaei  Usibsa 
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carnivorous  aiumak  or  net ;  in  wliiuh  dispute  thejKreffe  not  quite  od 
fair  grounds,  aa  Mn.  ForreBter  (after  tjie;  hod  grown  wanu  and 
cool  again)  acknowledged  that  she  always  confused  oomivorons  and 
graminivoTous  togetlier,  Just  aaalie  did  liorizontal  and  perpendicuJac; 
but  then  bho  apologised  for  it  very  prettily,  by  Baying  that  in  het 
djiy  the  only  uao  people  made  of  four-syllabied  words  waa  to  teaui 
how  they  should  be  B^olt. 

The  ciuly  fact  I  gamed  from  thiB  couveraatiou  was  that  certainly 
Peter  had  last  been  heard  of  in  India,  "  or  that  neighbourhood  ; " 
and  that  tliis  scanty  intelligence  of  his  whereabouts  had  reached 
Cranf  ord  in  the  year  wlien  SUbb  Polo  had  bought  her  Indian  muslin 
gown,  long  since  worn  out  (we  washed  it  and  mended  it,  and  traced 
its  deolino  and  fait  into  a  window-blind,  before  we  could  go  on) ; 
and  in  a  year  when  WombweU  came  to  Cranford,  beeauaa  Wiw 
Hatty  had  wanted  to  see  an  elephant  in  order  that  she  might  Uie 
better  imagine  Peter  riding  on  one  ;  and  had  seen  a  boa-constrictor 
too,  wliioh  waa  moro  than  slio  wished  to  iraagine  in  her  fancy- 
pictures  of  Poter'a  locality  ;  and  in  a  year  when  Misa  Jaukyns  had 
learnt  some  piece  of  poetiy  off  by  heart,  and  used  to  say,  at  all  the 
Cranford  parties,  how  Peter  waa  "  Burveying  mankind  from  China 
to  Peru,"  which  everybody  had  thought  very  grand,  and  rather 
appropriate,  becauae  India  was  between  Ciiina  and  Peru,  if  you 
took  care  to  turn  the  globe  to  the  left  instead  of  the  right. 

I  suppose  all  these  inquiries  of  mine,  and  the  consequent 
curiosity  excited  m  the  minds  of  my  friends,  made  uh  blind  and 
deaf  to  what  was  going  on  around  us.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
Bim  rose  and  shone,  and  as  if  the  rain  rained  on  Oranford,  just  as 
usual,  and  I  did  not  notice  any  sign  of  the  times  that  could  be  con- 
sidered as  a  prognostic  of  any  uncommon  event ;  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  not  only  Miss  Matty  and  Mrs.  Forrester,  but  even  Misa 
Pole  herself,  whom  we  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  prophetess,  from 
the  knack  she  had  of  foreseeing  things  before  they  come  to  pass— 
although  she  did  not  like  to  disturb  her  friends  by  telling  them  her 
foreknowledge — even  Miss  Pole  herself  was  breathleBs  with  astonish- 
ment when  she  came  to  tell  ua  of  the  aatoimding  piece  of  news. 
But  I  must  recover  myself  ;  the  contemplation  of  it,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  has  tiien  away  my  breath  and  my  grammar,  anU 
unless  I  subdue  my  emotion,  my  spelling  will  go  too. 

We  were  sitting^Mias  Matty  and  I — much  as  usual,  she  in  the 
blue  chintz  easy-Rhair,  with  her  back  to  the  light,  and  her  knitting 
in  her  hand,  I  reading  aloud  the  "St,  James's  Chronicle."  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  we  should  have  gone  to  make  the  little  altera- 
tions in  dress  usual  before  calling-time  (twelve  o'clock)  in  Cranford. 
Iremerabcrthe  scene  and  the  date  welL  Wo  hadbeen  talking  of  the 
signor's  rapid  recovery  since  the  warmer  weather  had  set  m,  and 
praising  Mr.  Hoggins's  skill,  and  lamenting  his  want  of  refinement 
and  manner  (it  seems  a  curious  coincidence  that  this  should  have 
been  our  subject,  but  so  it  was),  when  a  knooV  was  heard — a 
caller's  knock — three  distinct  taps — and  we  were  flyiu"  (that  is  to 
My,  Misa  Matij  could  not  widk  very  fast,  having  had  a  touoli  "' 
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rlMumatism)  to  our  rootna,  to  chtinge  cap  ocd  collars,  when  Miu  ' 

fole  arrested  ua  by  calling  out,  aa  she  oaiiie  up  the  HtairH,  "  Bonl 

go — I  can't  wait — it  is  uot  twelve,  I  know — ^but  never  mind  your 

dreia — I  must  apeak  to  you."     Wc  did  our  best  to  look  aa  if  it  was 

not  we  who  had  made  the  huiried  movement,  the  sound  of  which 

she  had  beard  ;  for,  of  course,  we  did  not  like  to  have  it  supposed 

'*"'  we  hod  any  old  clothes  that  it  was  convenient  to  wear  out  in 

"sanctuary  of  homo,"  as  Miss  Jenkyna  once  prettily  callad 

the  back  parlour,  where  she  was  t^ing  up  preserves.     So  we  threw 

IT  gentility  with  double  force  into  our  maimera,  and  very  genteel 

3  were  (or  two  minutes  while  Mjm  Pole  recovered  breath,  and 

xited  our  curiosity  strongly  by  lifting  up  her  hands  in  amazement, 

and  bringing  them  down  in  silence,  as  if  what  she  had  to  say  was 

too  Via  for  words,  and  could  only  be  eipresaed  by  pantomimw. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Miss  Matty  ?    Wliat  tin  you  think  J    Lady 

inmire  ia  to  marry — is  to  be  married,  I  mean — Lady  Glenmire — 
Mr.  Ho^'gin* — Mr.  Hoggins  is  going  to  marry  Lady  Glenmire  1  " 

"MaiTy  I  "  said  we.     "Marry!    Madness!" 

"  Jlarry  !  "  said  Misa  Pole,  with  the  decision  that  belonged  to 
her  cliaracter.  ' '  I  said  many  1  as  you  do  ;  and  I  also  said,  '  What 
a  foul  my  lady  is  going  to  luuke  of  herself ! '  I  could  have  said 
'  Madness  ! '  but  I  controlled  myself,  for  it  was  in  a  public  shop 
that  Z  heard  of  it.  Where  feminine  deUcacy  is  gone  to,  I  don  t 
know  I  You  and  I,  Miss  Matty,  wuidd  have  been  aahamed  to  have 
known  that  our  marriage  was  spoken  of  in  a  grocer's  shop,  in  the 
bearing  of  shopmen ! " 

"  But,"  said  Miaa  Matty,  Bighing  a^  one  recovering  from  a  blow, 
"perhaps  it  ia  not  true.     Perhaps  we  arc  doing  her  injiiatiee." 

"No,"  said  Miss  Pole.  "I  have  taken  care  to  ascertain  that.  I 
went  Btraight  to  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam,  to  borrow  a  cookery  book  which 
I  knew  she  had  ;  and  I  introduced  my  congratulationa  d  propot  of 
the  difficulty  ffentlemen  must  have  in.  housekeeping  ;  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Adam  bridled  up,  and  said  that  she  belioved  it  was  true,  though 
how  and  where  I  could  have  hoard  it  she  did  uot  know.  She  said 
her  brother  and  Lady  Glenmire  had  come  to  an  understanding  at 
last.  '  Understanding ! '  such  a  coarse  word  I  But  my  lady  will  have 
to  come  down  to  many  a  waat  of  refinement.  I  iiava  reason  to  believe  . 
Mr.  Hoggins  sups  on  bread-and-cheese  and  beer  every  night." 

"Marry!"  said  Miss  Matty  once  again.  "Well!  I  never 
thought  of  it.  Two  people  that  we  know  going  to  be  married. 
It's  coining  very  near  1 " 

"So  near  that  my  heart  stopped  beating,  when  I  heard  of  it, 
while  you  might  have  counted  twelve, "  said  Miss  Pole. 

"  One  does  not  know  whose  turn  way  come  next.  Here,  in 
Cranford,  poor  Lady  Qlcnmiie  might  have  thought  lieraelf  safe," 
■aid  Miss  Matty,  with  a  gentle  pity  in  her  tones. 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Misa  Pole,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  Don't  you 
reroembtir  poor  dear  Captiun  Brown's  song  '  Tibbie  Fowler,'  and 
the  line— 

Set  her  dd  the  I'iiitock  Tap. 

Tbe  wind  will  blaw  a  mm  Iffl  hw,' 
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"  That  TTOS  bocauae  '  Tibbie  Fowler '  was  rich,  I  think." 

"  Well  I  there  is  a  kind  of  attractiou  about  lidy  Glenmire  thai 
I,  tor  ona,  ahould  be  ashamed  to  have." 

I  put  in  my  wonder.  "But  how  can  she  huTe  fancied  Mr. 
Hoggins  ?    X  am  not  aurpriaed  that  Mr.  Hoggins  has  liied  her." 

' '  Oh  I  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Hoggins  is  rich,  and  very  pleaaanl- 
looking,"  aiud  Miaa  Matty,  "and  very  good-tempered  and  kind- 
hmirted. " 

"  She  has  married  for  an  estHblishmeitt,  that's  it.  I  suppoaei 
she  takes  the  surgery  with  it,"  said  Mias  Pole,  with  a  little  dry 
laugh  at  her  own  joke.  But,  like  many  people  who  think  they 
have  made  a  severe  and  sarcastlo  apaeoh,  which  yet  is  clever  of  it» 
kind,  she  began  to  relax  in  her  grimneas  from  the  moment  when 
she  made  this  allusion  to  the  surgery  ;  and  wa  turned  to  speculate 
on  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Jamieaon  would  receive  the  news.  The 
person  whom  she  had  left  in  charge  of  her  house  to  keep  offfollow- 
era  from  her  maids  to  set  up  a  follower  of  her  own  i  And  that 
foUower  a  man  whom  Mrs.  Jamieaon  had  tabooed  as  vulgar,  and 
inadmisaible  to  Cranford  sociGty,  not  merely  on  account  of  his 
name,  but  because  of  his  voice,  hia  complexion,  his  boots,  smell- 
ing of  the  stable,  and  himself,  smelling  of  drugs.  Had  he  ever 
been  to  see  Lady  Glenmire  at  Mrs.  Jamieson'e  1  Chloride  of  lime 
■would  not  purify  the  house  in  its  owner's  eatimation  if  he  had.  Or 
had  their  interviews  been  confined  to  the  occasional  meetings  in 
the  chamber  of  the  poor  sick  conjuror,  to  whom,  with  all  our  sense 
of  the  misalliMice,  we  could  not  help  allowing  that  they  had  both 
been  exceedingly  kind  1  And  now  it  turned  out  that  a  servant  of 
Mrs.  Jamieson'a  had  been  ill,  and  Mr.  Hoggina  had  been  attending 
her  for  some  weeka.  So  the  wolf  had  got  into  the  fold,  and  now 
he  was  carrying  off'  the  shepherdess.  "What  would  Mia.  Jamieson 
say  ?  We  looked  into  the  darkness  of  futurity  aa  a  child  gawa 
after  a  rocket  up  in  the  cloudy  sky,  full  of  wondering  expectation 
of  the  rattle,  the  discharge,  and  the  brilliant  shower  of  sparks  anil 
light.  Then  we  brought  ourselves  down  to  earth  and  the  present 
time  by  questioning  each  other  (being  all  equally  ignorant,  and  all 
equ^y  without  the  slightest  data  to  btdld  any  conclusions  upon) 
as  to  when  ii  would  take  place  I  Where  ]  Uow  much  a  year 
Mr.  Hoggins  had  ?  Whether  she  would  drop  her  title  1  And  how 
Martha  and  the  other  correct  servants  in  Cranford  would  ever  be 
brought  to  announce  a  married  couple  as  Lady  Glenmire  and  Mr. 
Hoggina  ?  But  would  they  be  viaited  1  Would  Mrs.  Jamieaon  let 
us  ?  Or  must  we  choose  between  the  Honourable  Mrs,  Jamleson 
and  the  degraded  Lady  Glenmire  J  We  all  liked  Lady  Glenmire 
the  best.  She  was  bright,  and  kind,  and  sociable,  and  agreeable  ; 
and  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  duU,  and  inert,  and  pompous,  and  tiresome, 
liut  we  had  acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  latter  so  long,  that  it 
s.^emed  Like  a  kind  of  disloyalty  now  even  to  meditate  diHobedieiieo 
to  the  prohibition  we  anticipated. 

Mrs.  Porrester  surprised  us  in  our  darned  caps  and  jtatched 
^^^ggsl/9fS^MI^}^^SVAm^fi^  ^eui  in  our  eagemesa  to  Bee  hQ^ 
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she  would  beac  the  iiifoniiationj  which  we  honourably  left  to  Miw 
Pole  to  iii.part,  although,  if  we  had  been  incliiied  to  take  imfair 
■dvaiitagQ,  we  might  littvo  nwhed  in  oiiraelres,  for  she  had  a,  most 
out-uf-place  fit  of  cougliing  for  five  minutes  after  Mra.  ForreHter 
entered  the  room,  I  sliaU  never  forget  the  imploring  expression  of 
her  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  ua  over  her  pocket-handkerchief.  They 
BBid,  as  plain  as  words  could  speak,  "Don't  lot  nature  deprive  ma 
of  tio  treasure  which  is  mine,  although  for  &  time  I  can  make  no 
use  of  it."     And  we  did  not, 

Mrs.  Forreater'B  sutpriao  waa  ecjiial  to  ours  ;  and  her  sense  of 
injury  rather  greater,  because  she  had  to  feel  for  her  Order,  and 
saw  more  fully  than  wc  could  do  how  sucli  conduct  brought  stains 
on  the  aristocracy. 

'When  she  and  Miss  Pole  left  us  wo  endeavoured  to  subside  into 
cabnness  ;  but  Miss  Matty  was  really  upset  by  the  inteUigeuce  shs 
had  heard.  She  reckoned  it  up,  and  it  was  more  than  fifteen  years 
[jnco  she  had  heard  of  any  of  her  octiuaintanoe  going  to  bo  married, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Miss  Jessie  Brown  ;  and,  as  she  said, 
)t  gave  her  quite  a  shock,  and  luado  her  feel  as  if  she  could  not 
Ihmk  what  would  happen  next. 

1  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  fancy  of  mine,  or  a  real  fact,  but  I 
have  noticed  that,  just  after  the  announcement  of  an  engagement 
in  any  set,  the  mmnuricd  ladieB  in  that  set  fiutter  out  in  an  unusual 
gaiety  and  newness  of  dresa,  as  much  aa  to  say,  in  a  tacit  and  un- 
conscious manner,  "  We  also  are  spinsters. "  Miss  Matty  and  Miss 
Pole  talked  and  thought  more  about  bonnets,  gowns,  caps,  and 
thawle,  during  the  fortnight  that  succeeded  this  call,  than  I  had 
known  them  do  for  years  before.  But  it  might  bo  the  spring 
weather,  for  it  was  a  warm  and  pleasant  March  ;  and  merinoes  and 
beavers,  and  woollen  materials  of  all  sorts  wore  but  nngrecious 
recaptaclea  of  the  bright  sun's  glancing  raya.  It  had  not  been 
Lady  Glenmire's  dress  that  had  won  Mr.  Hoggins's  heart,  for  she 
went  about  on  her  errandfl  of  kindness  more  shabby  than  e»ei . 
Although  in  the  hiuried  giimpses  I  caught  of  hei'  at  church  or  else- 
where she  appeared  rather  U>  shun  meeting  any  of  her  frieikda,  her 
face  seemed  to  have  almost  something  of  the  flush  of  youth  in  it ; 
her  lips  looked  redder  and  more  trembling  full  than  in  their  old 
compressed  state,  and  her  eyes  dwelt  on  all  things  with  a  lingerii:-; 
light,  as  if  she  waa  learning  to  love  Cranford  and  its  belongings. 
Mr.  Ho^ins  looked  broad  and  radiant,  and  creaked  up  the  middle 
aialB  at  Suich  in  a  bran-new  pair  of  top-boota — an  audible,  aa  well 
M  visible,  sign  of  his  purposed  change  of  state  ;  for  the  tradition 
went,  that  the  boots  he  luid.  worn  till  now  were  the  identical  pair 
iu  which  he  first  set  out  on  his  rounds  in  Cranford  twenty-five 
yean  ago  ;  only  they  had  been  new-pieced,  high  and  low ,  top  and 
bottom,  heel  and  sole,  black  leather  and  brown  leather,  more  times 
than  any  one  could  tell. 

None  of  the  ladiefl  in  Cranford  chose  to  sanction  the  marriage 
by  CODgnitulatin^  either  of  the  parties.  We  wished  to  ignore  the 
whole  affair  until  our  Jiege  lady,  Mns.  Jardewn,  TftUam^    "Wi 
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she  came  back  to  give  iis  our  cne,  we  felt  thnt  it  would  tie  better 
to  coDsider  the  engagement  ia  the  same  light  as  the  Queen  of 
Spain's  i^a — facta  wluch  certainly  existed,  but  tha  leaa  Baid  about 
the  better.  This  restraint  upon  our  tongues— for  you  see  if  we  did 
not  speak  about  it  to  any  of  the  parties  coucemed,  how  could  we 
get  ansivera  to  the  q^ueBtiona  tliat  we  longed  to  ask  ? — was  beginmng 
to  be  irksome,  and  our  idea  of  the  dignity  of  silence  was  paling 
before  our  curiosity,  when  another  direction  was  given  to  our 
thoughts,  by  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  the  principal  shop- 
keeper of  Cranford,  who  ranged  the  trades  from  grocer  and  cheese- 
monger to  man-milliner,  aa  occasion  required,  that  the  Spring 
Fashions  were  arrived,  and  would  be  exhibited  on  the  following 
Tuesday  at  hia  rooms  in  High  Street.  Now  Miss  Matty  had  been 
only  waiting  for  this  before  baying  herself  a  new  silk  gown.  I  had 
ofi^^,  it  is  true,  to  send  to  Drumble  for  patterns,  but  she  had 
rejected  my  proposal,  gently  implying  that  she  had  not  forgotten 
her  disappointment  about  the  sea-green  turban.  I  was  thankful 
that  I  was  on  the  spot  now,  to  counteract  the  dazr.ling  fascination 
of  any  yellow  or  scarlet  silk. 

I  must  say  a  word  or  two  here  about  myself.  I  have  apoken 
of  my  father's  old  friendship  for  the  Jenkyns  family ;  indeed, 
I  am  not  siire  if  there  was  not  some  distant  relationship.  He 
had  viillingly  allowed  me  to  remain  all  the  winter  at  CraMord,  in 
consideration  of  a  letter  which  Miss  Matty  had  written  to  him 
about  the  time  of  the  panic,  in  which  I  suspect  she  had  exaggerated 
my  powers  and  my  bravery  as  a  defender  of  the  house.  But  now 
that  the  days  were  tongar  and  more  cheerful,  he  was  beginning  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  my  return  ;  and  I  only  delayed  in  a  sort  of 
odd  forlorn  hope  that  if  I  could  obtain  any  clear  information,  I 
might  make  the  account  given  by  the  signora  of  the  Aga  Jenkyns 
tally  with  that  of  "poor  Peter,"  his  appearance  and  diaappeanmce, 
whioh  I  had  winnowed  out  of  the  conversation  of  Miss  Pole  and 
Mrs.  Forrester. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
STOPPED    PAYMENT. 


The  very  Tuesday  morning  on  which  Mr.  Johnaon  „      ^  ,_ 

show  the  fashions,  the  post- woman  brought  two  letters  to  the  houM. 
I  say  the  post-woman,  but  I  ahoidd  say  the  postman's  wife.  F 
waa  a  lame  shoemaker,  a  very  clean,  honest  wan,  much  respeott 
in  the  town  ;  but  he  never  brought  the  letters  round  except  on  n) 
usual  occasions,  such  as  Christmas  Day  or  Good  Friday  ;  and  ( 
those  days  the  letters,  which  should  have  been  delivefod  at  eight. 
the  mominK,  did  not  make  their  appearance  until  two  or  three  in  t1 
Afternoon,  for  eveiy  one  liked  poor  Thomas,  and  gave  him  a  wel- 
aotae  on  tbeae  festive  occasions.    He  vised  to  say,  '' " 


I 
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^wod  ivi'  eating,  tor  there  were  tliree  or  four  houses  wliere  nowi 

Bold  serve  'em  but  he  miist  share  in  their  Lroakfaet ; "  and  hy  tho 

De  he  hod  done  liis  laat  breakfuat,  he  cime  to  some  other  Mend 

ho  was  heginning  dinner ;  hut  come  what  might  in  the  vay  of 

mptatioD,  Tom  maa  alwaya  sober,  civO,  and  amfling  ;  and,  as  Miss 

In^jns  used  to  my,  it  was  a.  leBBun  iii  patience,  that  she  doubted 

■would  call  out  that  precious  quahty  in  some  minds,  where,  hut 

Thomas,  it  might  )iave  lain  dormant  and  undiscovered,    Po- 

loe  was  certainly  very  dormant  in  Miss  Jenkyns's  mind.   She  waa 

Wa^B  expecting  letters,  ajid  always  ilrmuminjj  on  the  tabletili  tho 

bt-wnmtui  had  called  or  gone  past.     On  Christmas  Day  and  Good 

'[day  shn  drummed  from  breakfast  tUl  church,  from  ch\urch-lim6 

.  two  o'clock — Hiiloas  when  the  fire  wanted  stirring,  when  she  in- 

iably  knocked  down  the  fire-irons,  and  scolded  Miss  Matty  tor 

But   equally   certain  was  tha  hearty  welcome  and  the  good 

mer  for  Thomas  ;  Miss  Jenkyns  standing  over  him  like  a  bold 

ntsgoon,  questioniug  him  as  to  hia  children—what  they  were  doi]ig 

p-^»rtiat  Bchool  they  went  to  ;  upbraiding  him  if  another  was  likely 

io  make  its  appeafance,  but  sending  even  the  httle  babies  the  ahil- 

[W  and  the  mince-pie  which  was  her  gift  to  all  the  children,  with 

iB-a-crown  in  addition  for  both  father  and  mother.    The  post  was 

half  of  BO  much  consequence  to  dear  Mira  Matty  ;  but  not  for 

world  would  ahe  have  diminished  Thomas's  welcome  and  his 

3,  though  I  could  Bee  that  she  felt  rather  shy  OTer  the  ceremony, 

hich  had  been  regarded  by  Miss  Jenkyns  as  a  glorious  opportii ' 

Ity  for  giving  advice  and  benefiting  her  fellow-creatures.     Miss 

,tty  would  steal  the  money  all  in  a  lump  into  his  hand,  as  if  liiv 

re  ashamed  of  herself.     Miss  Jenkyns  gave  him  each  individual 

n  separate,  with  a  "There  !  that's  for  yourself  ;  that's  for  Jenny," 

.     Miaa  Matty  would  even  beckon  Martha  out  of  the  kitchen 

hile  he  ate  his  food  :  and  once,  to  my  knowledge,  winked  at  its 

pid  disappearance  into  a  blue  cotton  pocket-handkerchief.     Miss 

tnkyns  almost  scolded  him  if  he  did  not  leave  a  clean  plate,  how- 

Wer  heaped  it  might  have  been,  and  gave  an  injunction  with  every 

ioouthfuL 

I  liave  wandered  a  long  way  from  the  two  letters  that  awaited 
W  on  the  breakfast-table  ttiat  Tuesday  morning.  Mine  was  from 
y  father.  Miaa  Matty's  was  printed.  My  father's  was  just  a 
an's  letter ;  I  mean  it  wag  very  dull,  and  gave  no  information 
lyond  that  he  was  well,  that  they  had  had  a  good  deal  of  rain, 
~it  trade  was  very  stagnant,  and  there  were  many  disagreeable 
nours  afloat.  He  then  asked  ma  if  I  knew  whether  Miss  Matty 
II  retained  her  shares  in  the  Towu  and  County  Bank,  tm  there 
re  very  unpleasant  reports  about  it  ;  though  nothing  more  than 
hod  always  foreseen,  and  liad  prophesied  to  Miss  Jenkyns  years 
J,  when  she  would  invest  their  little  property  in  it — ^the  only  un- 
te  step  that  clevur  wonian  had  ever  taken,  to  his  knowledge  (the 
ly  time  she  ever  acted  aguinat  lus  advice,  I  knew).  Honevei,  if 
^tiling  had  gono  wrong,  of  course  I  was  not  to  Qmik  ot  WTa^% 
iM  Miity  waHa  loemld  be  of  any  nse,  &e.  ^^^^ 
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"Wioifl  yonr  letter  from,  my  dearl     Mine  is  a  very  a\il  invi- 
\  tation,  signed  '  Edwin  WiJaon,'  oaking  me  to  attend  an  iraport*nt 

I  meeting  of  the  shajebolders  of  the  Town  and  County  Bank,  to  ba 

I  held  in  Drumble,  on  Thursday  the  twenty-fiiBt.     I  nm  mire,  it  i» 

very  attentive  of  thero  to  remember  me." 
1  I  did  not  like  to  hear  of  thia  ' '  important  meeting, "  for,  though 

'  I  did  not  know  much  about  business,  I  foared  it  contoned  what  my 

'  father  said  :  however,  I  thought,  ill  news  always  came  fast  enougb, 

BO  I  resolved  to  say  nothing  about  my  alarm,  and  merely  told  her 
that  my  father  was  well,  and  sent  his  kind  regards  to  her.     She 
kept  turning  over  and  adminng  her  letter.     At  last  she  spoke — 
1  "I  remember  their  Bonding  one  to  Deborah  juat  like  thia  ;  but 

tint  I  did  not  wonder  at,  for  everytwdy  knew  she  waa  so  clew- 
headed,  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  help  them  much ;  indeed,  if 
they  came  to  accounts,  I  should  be  quite  in  tho  way,  for  I  nevw 
could  do  sums  in  my  head.  Deborah,  I  know,  rather  wished  to  go, 
I  iind  went  so  far  bs  to  order  a  new  bonnet  for  the  occasion ;  hut 

I  when  the  time  came  she  liad  a  bad  cold  ;  bo  tliey  sent  her  a  very 

polite  account  of  what  they  had  done.     Chosen  a  director,  I  think 
I  it  waa.     Do  you  think  they  want  me  to  help  them  to  chooae  a 

director  ?    I  am  sure  I  should  choose  your  father  at  once. " 
I  "  My  father  haa  no  shares  in  the  bank,"  said  I. 

I  "  Oh,  no  I  I  remember.     He  objected  very  much  to  Deborah's 

I  buying  any,  I  believe.     But  she  was  quite  tlio  woman  of  business, 

|{  and  always  judged  for  herself  ;  and  here,  you  see,  they  have  paid 

eight  per  cent,  all  tliese  years." 

It  was  a  very  uncomfortable  subject  to  me,  with  my  halt-know- 
ledge ;  BO  I  thought  I  would  change  the  conversation,  and  I  askeil 
at  what  time  she  thought  we  had  better  go  and  see  the  fashions. 
I  "Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "the  thing  is  this  ;  it  is  not  etiquette 

I  logo  till  after  twelve  ;  but  then,  you  see,  all  Oranford  will  be  there, 

and  one  does  not  like  to  be  too  curious  about  dresa  and  trinuuinga 
Knd  caps  with  all  the  world  looking  on.  It  is  never  genteel  to  be 
over-curiouB  on  these  occasions.  Deborah  had  the  knack  of  always 
looking  as  if  the  latest  fashion  waa  nothing  new  to  her ;  a  manner 
[  she  had  caught  from  Lady  Arley,  who  did  see  all  the  new  modea  in 

I  London,  you  know.     So  I  thought  we  would  just  slip  down  this 

[  morning,  soon  after  breakfast — for  I  do  want  half  a  pound  of  tea — 

I  and  then  we  could  go  up  and  examine  the  things  at  our  leisure,  and 

L  see  exactly  how  my  new  silk  gown  must  he  made  ;  and  then,  aftet 

V  twelve,   we  could  go  with  our  minds  disengaged,   and  free  from 

D  thoughts  of  dress." 

J  We  began  to  talk  of  Miss  Matlj'fl  new  silk  gown.     I  discovered 

h  that  it  would  be  really  the  first  time  in  her  me  that  she  had  bad 

f.  to  choose  anything  of  consequence  for  herself  ;  for  Miss  Jenkyiis 

S  had  always  been  tlie  more  decided  character,  whatever  her  tasfe 

r  might  have  been ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  such  people  carry  tliu 

(  world  t>efore  them  by  the  mere  force  of  will.     Miss  Matty  antici- 

k  ^Ated  the  sight  of  the  glossy  folds  with  as  much  delight  as  if  tlie 

L  Jire  aovereignM,  set  apiirt  for  the  porchaae,  could  hny  all  the  ail^y 
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En  tlie  ehop  ;  and  (I'emembermg  my  own  loss  of  two  hours  in  a  toy- 
■bop  before  I  could  tell  on  wla.t  wonder  to  spend  a  silvei  threti- 
sence)  I  was  very  glad  that  we  were  going  early,  that  dear  Miaa 
Matty  might  have  leiBure  for  the  delights  uf  perplexity. 

It  a  happy  Eoi-green  could  be  met  with,  die  gown  waa  tobewtt- 
green  :  if  not,  she  inclined  to  maize,  and  I  to  eilver  grey  ;  and  we 
diacuBsed  the  roquiiiito  number  of  breadtha  imtil  we  urrived  at  the 
■hop-door.  We  were  to  buy  the  tea,  adect  the  eilk,  and  then 
clamber  ap  the  iron  corkscrew  atairs  that  led  into  what  waa  once  a 
loft,  though  now  a  fashion  ahow-room. 

The  young  men  at  Mr.  Johnson's  had  on  their  best  looks,  and 
their  best  cravats,  and  pivoted  themselves  over  the  counter  with 
surprising  activity.  They  wanted  to  show  ua  upstairs  at  once  ;  hut 
on  the  principle  of  business  first  and  pleasure  afterwards,  we  stayed 
to  purehoae  the  tea.  Here  Mies  Matty's  abseuco  of  mind  betrayed 
itself.  If  she  was  made  aware  that  she  hnd  been  drinking  green  tea 
at  any  time,  she  alwayathought  it  her  dutyto  lie  awake  htdf  through 
the  night  afterward  {I  have  known  her  take  it  in  ignorance  many  a 
time  without  such  eflects),  and  consequently  green  tea  was  pro- 
hibited the  bouse  ;  yet  to-day  she  herself  asked  for  the  obnoxious 
article,  under  the  impre^iou  that  she  was  talking  about  the  silk. 
However,  the  mistake  was  soon  rectified  }  and  then  the  ailka  were 
unrolled  in  good  tmtli.  By  this  time  the  shop  was  pretty  well 
tilled,  for  it  was  Cronford  market-day,  and  many  of  the  farmers 
and  country  people  from  the  neighbourhood  round  came  in,  sleeking 
down  their  hair,  andglanoingshyly  about,  from  under  their  eyelids, 
as  anxious  to  talca  back  some  notion  of  the  tmuaual  gaiety  to  the 
loistress  or  the  lasses  at  home,  and  yet  feeling  that  they  were 
out  of  place  among  the  smart  shopmen  and  gay  shawls  and  sununer 
prints.  One  bouest-looking  man,  however,  made  his  way  up  to 
the  counter  at  which  we  stood,  and  boldly  asked  to  look  at  a  shawl 
or  two.  The  other  country  folk  confined  themselves  to  the  grocery 
side  ;  but  our  neighbour  waa  evidently  too  full  of  some  kind  ini 
tention  towards  mistress,  wife,  or  daughter,  to  be  shy  ;  and  it  aooii 
became  s.  question  with  me,  whether  he  or  Miss  Matty  would  keep 
their  shopman  the  longest  time.  Ha  thought  each  shawl  more 
beautiful  than  tbe  last ;  and,  as  for  Miss  Matty,  she  smiled  and 
Bt^^ted  over  each  fresh  bale  that  was  brought  out ;  one  colour  set 
off  another,  and  the  heap  together  would,  as  she  said,  moke  even 
the  rainbow  look  poor. 

"I  am  afraid,  said  she,  hesitating,  "  whichever!  choose  I  shall 
wish  I  had  taken  another.  Look  at  uiis  lovely  ciimson  !  it  would 
be  BO  warm  in  winter.  But  spring  is  comiiig  on,  you  know  I 
wish  I  could  have  a  gown  tor  every  season,"  said  she,  dropping  her 
voice — as  we  all  did  in  Cranford  whenever  we  talked  of  anyfliing 
we  wished  for  but  could  not  afibrd.  "  However,"  she  contmued, 
ill  a  louder  and  more  cheerful  tone,  ' '  it  would  give  me  a  great  deal 
(if  trouble  to  take  care  of  them  if  I  had  them  ;  so,  I  think,  111  only 
talts  one .     But  which  must  it  be,  my  dear } " 
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And  now  she  hovered  oyec  a  lilac  with  yellow  spots,  while  I 
pulled  out  a  quiet  eago-green  that  had  faded  into  inaigmfiuauce 
under  the  mors  brilliant  colours,  but  which  was  neverthelesB  a  good 
■ilk  in  its  humble  way.  Our  attention  was  called  off  to  our  neigh- 
bour. He  had  chosen  a  shawl  of  about  thirty  sbiUingH'  value  ;  and 
his  face  looked  broadly  happy,  under  the  anticipation,  no  doubt, 
of  the  pleasant  Hurpriae  he  should  give  to  aome  Molly  or  Jenny  ai 
home  ;  he  had  tugged  a  leathern  purse  out  of  his  breecbeH-pooket, 
and  had  offered  a  five-pound  note  in  payment  for  the  sbawl,  and 
for  some  parcels  which  had  been  brought  round  t<i  hun  from  tke 
grocery  counter  ;  and  it  was  just  at  this  point  that  he  attracted  our 
notice.  The  shopman  was  examining  the  note  with  a  puwied, 
donbtful  air. 

' '  Town  and  County  Bank  t  I  am  not  sure,  sir,  but  I  believe 
wo  have  received  a  warning  against  notes  issued  by  this  bank  only 
this  morning.  I  will  just  step  and  ask  Mr.  Johnson,  sir ;  but  I'm 
afraid  I  must  trouble  you  for  payment  in  cosh,  or  in  a  note  of  a 
difierent  bank." 

I  never  saw  a  man's  countenance  fall  so  suddenly  into  dismay 
and  bewilderment.     It  was  almost  piteous  to  see  the  rapid  change. 

"  Dang  it !  "  said  he,  striking  his  fist  down  on  the  table,  as  if 
to  try  which  was  the  harder,  ' '  the  chap  talks  as  if  notes  and  gold 
were  to  be  had  tor  the  picking  up." 

Miss  Matty  had  forgotten  her  silk  gown  in  her  interest  for  the 
man.  I  don't  think  she  had  caught  the  name  of  the  bank,  and  in 
my  nen'ouB  cowardice  I  was  ansioua  that  she  should  not ;  and  bo 
I  began  admiring  the  yellow-spotted  lilac  gown  that  I  had  been 
utterly  condemning  only  a  minute  before.     But  it  was  of  no  use. 

"  What  bank  was  it?     I  mean,  what  bank  did  your  note  belong 

"  Town  and  County  Bank." 

"Let  me  see  it,"  said  she  quietly  to  the  shopman,  gently 
taking  it  out  of  his  hand,  as  he  brought  it  back  to  return  it  to  tha 

Mr.  Johnson  was  very  sorry,  hat,  from  information  he  hs<i 
received,  the  notes  issued  by  that  bank  were  little  better  than 
waste  paper. 

"  1  don't  understand  it,"  said  Miss  Matty  to  me  in  a  low  voice. 
"  That  is  our  bank,  ia  it  not  I^the  Town  and  County  Bank  t " 

"  Yes,"  said  I.  "  This  lilac  silk  will  just  match  the  ribbons  in 
your  new  cap,  I  believe,"  I  continued,  holding  up  the  folds  so  as 
to  catch  the  light,  and  wishing  that  the  man  would  make  haste  and 
be  gone,  and  yet  havii^  a  new  wonder,  that  had  only  ju.st  sprung 
np,  how  far  it  was  wise  or  right  in  me  to  allow  Miss  Matty  to  make 
this  expensive  purchase,  if  the  afiaira  of  the  bank  were  really  so 
bad  as  the  refusal  of  the  noikj  implied. 

But  Miss  Matty  put  on  the  soft  dignified  manner  peculiar  to 
her,  rarely  used,  and  yet  which  became  her  so  well,  and  laying  her 
hand  gently  on  mine,  she  said  ; 

"   '  ni'nd  the  Bilks forafew  minutes,  dear.     I  don't  u 
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•tendfou,  sir, "  turning  now  to  the  nbopman,  who  had  been  att«ndJng 

to  the  fiinner.     "  Is  thia  a  forged  note  J " 

■ '  Oh,  no,  ma'am.     It  is  a  tme  note  of  its  kind  ;  but  you  bpc, 

Bu'am,  it  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  and  there  are  reports  out  that  it  ia 

likdy  to  break.     Mr.  Johnaon  is  only  doing  hia  duty,  ma'am,  aa  I 

■m  sure  Mr.  Sobaon  knows. " 

But  Mr.  Dobaon  coiUd  not  roapond  to  the  appealing  bow  by 

ftny  ajiawering  smile.     Ho  waa  turning  the  note  absently  over  in 

hia  fingers,  looking  gloomily  enough  at  the  parcel  containing  tho 

I»t«ly-choseD  shawl. 

"  It's  hard  upon  a  poor  man,"  said  he,  "as  eama  every  farthing 
with  the  sweat  (d  hia  brow.  However,  there's  no  help  for  it.  You 
must  take  back  your  shawl,  my  man  ;  Liwie  must  do  on  with  her 
cloak  for  a  while.  And  yon  figs  for  the  little  oneH — I  promised 
them   to   'em— I'll  take   them ;   but    the   'bacoo,   and   the   other 


...  o£  the  Bbareholders,  and  I'm  sure  they  would  have 

lold  me  if  things  had  not  hoen  going  on  right." 

The  shopman  whispered  a  word  or  two  across  the  table  to  MLis 
Matty.     She  looked  at  him  with  a  dubious  air. 

"Perhaps  bo,"  said  she,  "But  I  don't  pretend  to  wnderstand 
buBtneas  ;  I  only  know  that  if  it  is  going  to  fail,  and  if  honest 
people  are  to  lose  their  money  because  they  have  taken  our  notes — 
I  can't  esplain  myself,"  said  aho,  auddenly  becoming  aware  that 
she  had  got  into  a  long  sentence  with  four  people  for  audience  ; 
"  only  I  would  rather  exchange  mygold  for  the  note,  if  you  please," 
turning  to  the  farmer,  ' '  and  then  you  can  take  your  wife  the  shawl. 
It  is  only  going  without  my  gown  a  few  days  longer,"  she  continued, 
speaking  to  me.  "Then,  I  have  no  doubt,  everj^hing  will  be 
etcared  up. " 

"  But  if  it  is  cleared  up  the  wrong  way )  "  said  L 

"  Why,  then  it  will  only  have  been  common  honesty  in  me,  ae 
a  Bhareholder,  to  have  given  tliis  good  man  the  money.  I  am 
quite  clear  about  it  in  my  own  mind  ;  but,  you  know,  I  can  never 
^teak  quite  aa  comprehensibly  ns  others  can  ;  only  you  miiat  give 
me  your  note,  Mr.  Dobaon,  if  you  please,  and  go  on  with  your 
porohases  with  these  sovereigns. ' 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  silent  gratitude — too  awkward  to 
I  put  hia  thanks  into  words  ;  but  he  hung  back  for  a  minute  or  two, 
'    fumbling  with  his  note. 

"  I'm  loth  to  make  another  one  lose  instead  of  me,  if  it  ia  a  loss; 
bat,  you  aeo,  five  pounds  is  a  deal  of  money  to  a  man  withu 
family  ;  and,  as  you  say,  ten  to  one  in  a  day  or  two  the  note  will 

IS  good  aa  gold  ag^n. " 

"  No  hope  of  that,  my  friend,"  said  the  shopman. 

"tba  more  reason  why  I  should  take  it,"  said  Misa  Mattv, 
qaiotlr.  She  pushed  her  eovereigus  towards  the  man,  who  slowly 
^'^  •"Tfl  note  down  in  exchange.     "  Tbajik  you.    1  m^  wajfc  fc  4i>.^    , 
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or  two  'before  I  porchnse  any  of  these  silks  ;  perhaps  ^ou  irill  Uieli 

have  a  greater  choice.     My  denr,  will  you  come  upataara  t " 

We  inspected  the  fashionB  with  as  minute  and  curious  an  interest 
na  if  the  gown  to  be  made  after  them  had  been  bought.  I  could 
not  aee  that  the  little  erent  in  the  shop  below  had  in  the  lent 
damped  Miss  Matty's  curiosity  as  to  the  make  of  sleeTea  or  the  sit 
of  skirts.  She  once  or  twice  exchanged  congratulations  with  me  on 
our  private  and  leisurely  view  of  the  bonnets  and  shawls  ;  bnt  I 
was,  all  tho  time,  not  so  sure  that  onr  examination  was  Bo  utterly 
private,  for  I  caught  glimpses  of  a  figure  dodging  behind  the  doslta 
nnd  mantles  ;  and,  by  a  dexterous  more,  I  came  face  to  face  with 
Miss  Pole,  also  in  morning  costmne  (the  principal  feature  of  whilA 
was  her  being  without  teeth,  and  wearing  a  veil  to  conceal  the  dft- 
liciency),  come  on  the  same  errand  as  ourselves.  But  she  quiddf 
took  lier  departure,  because,  as  she  said,  she  had  a  bad  headaohe, 
and  did  not  feel  herself  up  to  conversation. 

As  we  came  down  through  the  shop,  the  civil  Mr.  Johnson  wM 
awaiting  ua  ;  he  had  been  informed  of  the  excliange  of  the  note  foe 
gold,  and  with  muuli  good  feeling  and  real  kindnesB,  but  with  ft 
Ettle  want  of  tact,  he  wished  to  condole  with  Miss  Hatty,  and  im- 
prcsB  upon  lior  the  true  state  of  the  case.  I  could  only  hope  thst 
he  had  heard  an  exaggerated  rumour,  for  he  said  that  her  sHarei 
wore  worse  than  nothing,  and  that  the  bank  could  not  pay  a  shil- 
ling in  the  pomid.  I  was  glad  that  Miss  Matty  seemed  still  a  little  i 
inCTodulous  ;  but  I  could  not  tell  how  much  of  this  was  real  or  u- 
Bumod,  with  that  self-control  which  seemed  habitual  to  ladies  of 
Miss  Matty's  standing  in  Cranford,  who  would  liave  thought  their 
dignity  compromised  by  the  slightest  expression  of  auiprise,  dismay, 
or  any  similar  feeling  to  an  inferior  in  station,  or  in  a  public  shop- 
However,  we  walked  home  very  silently.  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I 
believe  I  was  rather  vexed  and  annoyed  at  Miss  Matty's  condoct  in 
taking  the  note  to  herself  so  decidedly.  I  had  so  set  my  heart 
upon  her  having  a,  new  silk  gown,  which  she  wanted  sadly ;  in 
general  she  was  so  undecided  anybody  might  turn  her  rovmd  ;  in 
this  case  I  had  felt  that  it  was  no  use  attempting  it,  but  I  was  not 
the  less  put  out  at  the  result. 

Somehow,  after  twelve  o'clock,  we  both  acknowledged  to  a  sated 
curiosity  about  the  fashions,  and  to  a  certain  fatigue  of  body  (which 
was,  in  fact,  depression  of  mind)  that  indiapoaedus  to  go  out  asun. 
But  still  we  never  spoke  of  the  note  i  tiU,  all  at  once,  something 
possessed  me  to  ask  Miss  Matty  if  she  would  think  it  her  duty  to 
offer  sovereigns  for  all  the  notes  of  the  Town  and  County  Bank  she 
met  with }  I  could  have  bitten  my  tongue  out  the  minute  I  hod 
said  it.  She  looked  up  rather  sadly,  and  as  if  I  had  thrown  a  new 
perplexity  into  her  already  distressed  mind  ;  and  for  a  minute  or 
two  she  did  not  speak.  Then  she  said — my  own  dear  Miss  Matty 
— without  a  shade  of  reproach  in  her  voice  : 

' '  My  dear ;  I  never  feel  as  if  my  mind  was  what  people  call 

ray  etrong ;  and  it's  often  hard  enough  work  for  me  to  settle  whit    . 

'^agbt  to  do  with  the  case  right  ^eiocQ  me.    1  '«u  verf  tluwl^U 
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to — I  wnB  very  thankful,  that  I  saw  my  duty  thia  moniing,  with 
the  poor  man  standing  by  me  :  but  it's  rather  a  strain  upon  me  to 
keep  thinking  and  thinking  what  I  should  do  if  sucli  and  auch  9 
thing  happened  ;  and,  I  believe,  I  lutd  rather  wait  and  sea  what 
reallj  doea  come  ;  and  I  don't  doubt  I  ahall  be  helped  then,  ii  i 
don't  £dget  myself,  and  get  too  anxious  beforehand.  You  know, 
love,  I'ln  not  like  Debunih.  If  Deborah  had  lived,  I've  no  doubt 
■he  would  have  aeen  after  them,  before  they  had  got  themsolrea 
into  thia  state." 

We  had  neither  of  us  much  appetite  for  dinner,  though  we  tried 
io  talk  cheerfully  about  indifierent  things.  When  we  returned  into 
the  drawing-room,  Miss  Matty  unlocked  her  desk  and  began  to  look 
ever  her  account-books.  I  was  ao  penitent  for  what  I  had  said  iii 
the  morning,  that  I  did  not  uhooiie  to  take  upon  myaelf  the  pre- 
sumption to  auppose  that  I  could  aasist  her ;  I  rather  left  her  alone, 
IS,  with  puzzled  brow,  her  eye  followed  her  pen  up  and  down  the 
ruled  pace.  By  and  by  she  shut  tlie  book,  locked  her  desk,  and 
csme  and  drew  a  chair  to  mine,  where  I  aat  in  moody  sorrow  over 
the  fire.  I  stole  my  hand  into  hera  ;  she  clasped  it,  but  did  not 
ipeak  a  word.  At  last  she  said,  with  forced  compuaure  in  her  voice, 
'  If  that  hank  goes  wrong,  I  ahall  loae  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  a-year  ;  I  shaD  only  have 
thirteen  pounda  a-year  left."  I  squeezed  her  hand  liard  and  tight. 
T  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Presently  (it  waa  too  dark  to  see  her 
face)  I  felt  her  fingets  work  convulsively  in  my  grasp  ;  and  I  knew 
she  was  going  to  speak  again.  I  heard  the  sobs  in  her  voice  as  ahe 
aaid,  "  I  hope  it'a  not  wrong— not  wicked— but,  oil !  I  am  so  glad 
poor  Deborah  is  apared  this.  She  could  not  have  home  to  come 
down  in  the  world — ahe  had  such  a  noble,  lofty  spirit. " 

This  was  all  ahe  said  about  the  Bi«ter  who  had  insisted  upon  in- 
vesting their  Httle  property  in  that  unlucky  bank.  We  were  later  in 
lighting  the  candle  than  uaual  that  night,  and  untU  that  light  shamed 
na  into  speaking,  we  sat  togetlior  very  silently  and  aadly. 

However,  we  took  to  our  work  after  tea  with  a  kind  of  forced 
choerfulnesa  (which  soon  became  real  iis  far  as  it  went),  talking  of 
that  never-ending  wonder.  Lady  Glenmire'a  engagement,  Miu 
Hatty  was  almost  coming  round  to  think  it  a  good  thing. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  deny  that  men  are  troubleaome  in  a  houBe. 
I  don't  judge  from  my  own  experience,  for  my  father  was  neatnesa 
itself,  and  wiped  his  ^oea  on  coming  in  as  caiefully  as  any  woman ; 
but  BtiU  a  man  has  a  sort  of  knowledge  of  wliat  ^ould  be  done  iu 
difdoulties,  that  it  is  very  pleasant  to  have  one  at  hand  ready  to  lean 
upon.  Now,  Lady  Gleumire.  instead  of  being  tossed  about,  and 
wondering  where  ^e  is  to  settle,  will  he  certain  of  a  home  among 
plaaaant  and  kind^ople,  auch  as  our  good  Miss  Pole  and  Mrs.  For- 
rester. And  Mr.  Hoggins  is  really  a  very  personable  man ;  and  as 
tor  his  manners,  why,  if  they  are  not  very  polished,  I  have  known 
people  with  very  good  hearts,  and  very  clever  minds  too,  who  were 
not  what  some  people  reckoned  refined,  but  who  were  boUi  true  and 


I 
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iaj%  but  wUth  Om  tknatowd  faBve  «f  flu  buk  1 

-  t  OUM.     Tbat  BMt,  cfter  1Gb  Ibt^  went  to  bed,  . 

r  lighted  the  eauDe  leain,  and  nt  dtfvn  in  tlie  di«w- 

conpoae  a  letter  to  tbe  A^  Jeakjia,  s  letter  vMch 

a0ect  bim  if  he  were  Peter,  and  j«t  aaen  a  mere  -*~*— trn* 

af  dfy  focta  if  be  were  ■  ttranger.    The  <iiiiMb  dock  pealed  out  two 

Inrf'ira  I  bad  done. 

The  next  moming  nam  came,  botii  ofidal  and  oQnwiae,  that 
tha  Town  and  County  Bank  had  stopped  pajment.    VSm  Bbttyv 

She  tried  to  ipeak  quietly  to  me ;  but  when  she  came  t 
notanl  ftct  that  (he  would  have  bat  about  fire  a' 
live  upon,  ihe  could  Dot  reiitrain  a  few  teaia.  ^^ 

"lam  not  crying  for  myself,  dear,"  taid  she,  wipii^themaw^; 
' '  I  believe  I  am  crying  for  the  very  silly  thought  of  how  my  mother 
would  grieve  if  ahe  could  know ;  ahe  alw&ys  cared  for  oa  so  mndi 
morn  than  for  heraelf.  But  many  a  poor  person  hai  less,  and  I  am 
not  very  extravagant,  and,  thank  Gtii,  when  the  neck  of  mutton, 
and  Martha's  noges,  and  the  rent  are  paid,  I  have  not  a  farthing 
owing.     Poor  Martha!  I  think  shell  be  sony  to  leave  me. " 

MIh  Matty  smiled  at  me>  through  her  tears,  asd  idie  would  fain 
hitVu  had  me  sec  only  the  smile,  not  the  tears. 


sttyv^ 

B  tO^H 

--1 


OHAFTER  XIT, 

FRIENDS    IN    NEED, 


yotlJH 
inchmrair 


It  wiui  un  uxainplo  to  me,  and  I  fancy  it  might  be  to  a 
to  Huu  lioiv  iiiiiiKidiatuly  Miss  Matty  set  about  the  retrenchmfinl 
w)iliih  she  knew  tu  bo  right  under  her  altered  circumstances.  Wliila 
■lio  wont  down  tn  speak  to  Martha,  and  break  the  intelligence  fa 
hor,  I  ntolo  out  with  my  letter  to  the  Aga  Jenkyns,  and  went  to  tha 
■Igiiur'n  lodgings  to  obUin  the  eiiact  address.  I  bound  the  siguora 
to  socrocy;  and  indeed  her  military  manners  hod  a  degree  of  shurt- 
nes*  and  reaurve  in  them  which  made  her  always  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, except  when  under  the  pressure  of  strong  exdtement.  More- 
over (whioli  made  my  secret  doubly  sure),  the  aignor  was  now  so  far 
roooverod  as  to  be  loolting  forward  to  travelling  and  conjuring  again 
in  the  space  of  a  lew  days,  when  he,  his  wife,  and  little  Phrebe  would 
leave  Ornnford.  Indeed,  I  found  hint  looking  over  a  great  black 
and  rod  placard,  in  which  the  Bignor  Brunoni's  accomplishments 
worn  sot  fortlij  and  to  which  only  tiie  name  of  the  town  where  lie 
would  next  display  them  was  wonting.  He  and  his  wife  were  so 
much  absorbed  in  deciding  where  the  red  letters  would  come  in  with 
nuMi  alTeat  (it  might  have  been  the  Rubric  for  that  matter),  that  it 
mu  tome  time  Im/ore  I  conid  gel  m-j  c)aeE,tlon  asked  privately,  a^^ 
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□ot  before  I  bad  given  several  dedsiona,  the  wiadom  of  which  I  ques- 
tioned aftenvards  with  equnl  iiiaoerity  as  Boon  aa  the  aignor  threw  iii 
Ilia  donbts  and  Tea«)iiB  on  the  important  subject.  At  last  I  got  tlis 
kddreBB,  spelt  b^  sound,  and  very  queer  it  looked.  I  dropped  it  iii 
the  post  on  mj  way  home,  and  then  for  a  minute  I  stood  looldng  nt 
the  woodea  pane  with  a  gaping  slit  which  divided  me  from  the  letter 
but  a  moment  ago  in  my  liand.  It  was  gone  from  mo  like  life,  never 
to  be  recalled.  It  would  get  tossed  about  on  tlio  Kea,  and  staineil 
with  sea-waves  {lerhaps,  and  be  carried  among  pahn-trees,  and 
icented  with  all  tropical  fragrance ;  the  little  piece  of  paper  but  ati 
hour  ago  so  familiar  and  oommonploce,  had  set  out  on  its  race  to  the 
■trange  wild  countries  beyond  the  Ganges '.  But  I  could  not  afford 
to  lose  much  time  on  this  apecnlation.  I  hastened  homo,  that  Miss 
Matty  might  not  miss  me.  Martha  opened  the  door  to  me,  her  face 
swollen  with  crying.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me  she  burst  out  afresh, 
and  taking  hold  of  my  arm  she  pulled  me  in,  and  banged  the  doot 

in  order  to  aak  me  if  indeed  it  was  all  true  that  Misa  Matty  had 

n  saying. 

"  FU  never  leave  herl  No ;  I  won't.  I  tolled  her  so,  and  said  I 
could  not  think  how  aha  could  find  in  her  heart  to  give  me  warning. 
I  could  not  have  had  the  face  to  do  it,  if  I'd  been  her.  I  might  ha' 
been  just  as  good  for  nothing  as  Mrs.  Fitz- Adam's  Rosy,  who  struck 
for  wages  after  living  seven  years  and  a  half  in  one  place.  I  said  I 
wan  not  one  to  go  and  serve  Mammon  at  that  rate;  that  I  know 
when  I'd  got  a  good  missus,  it  she  didn't  know  when  she'd  got  a 
good  servant " 

"  But,  Martha,"  said  I,  cutting  in  while  she  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  Dont '  but  Martha'  me,"  she  rephed  to  my  deprecato^  tone. 

"  Listen  to  reason " 

"  I'U  not  listen  to  reason,"  she  said,  now  in  fall  posaession  of 

voice,  which  hod  been  rather  choked  with  sobbing.  "  Psiwon-  ^ 
always  means  what  some  one  else  has  got  to  say.  Now  '  :.|iijik 
what  I've  got  to  say  is  good  enough  reason  ;  but  reason  ■  h  not, 
I'll  say  it,  uid  111  stick  to  it.  I've  money  in  the  Savingt  ('.uiik, 
ftnd  I've  a  good  stock  of  clothes,  and  I'm  not  going  to  leat  •:  Miu 
Matty.     No,  not  if  she  gives  me  warning  every  hour  in  the  'inyL* 

She  put  her  arms  akimbo,  as  much  as  to  say  she  defied  me  ; 
and,  indeed,  I  could  hardly  tell  how  to  begin  to  remonstrate  with 
her,  BO  much  did  I  feel  that  Miss  Matty,  in  her  increasing  infirmity, 
needed  the  attendance  of  this  kind  and  faithful  woman. 

"Well,"  said  I  at  last 

"Fm  thankful  you  begin  with  'well!'  If  you'd  lia'  begun 
with  '  but,'  as  you  did  afore,  I'd  not  ha'  listened  to  you.  Now 
yon  may  go  on. " 

"  I  know  you  would  be  a  great  loss  to  Miss  Matty,  Martha 

"  I  telled  her  so.  A  loss  she'd  never  cease  to  he  sorry  for," 
lavke  in  Martha,  triumphantly. 

"  Still,  she  will  have  ao  little— so  very  little— to  live  upon,  that 
I  don't  see  just  now  how  ihe  could  find  you  food — she  will  ' 

pr««sed  for  her  own.     1  lull  j>.ii  this,  Mn 
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like  a  friend  to  dear  Miss  iliittj',  bat  yon  know  kLb  might  not  VJtJM 
iO  havB  it  spoken  about," 

Appttrently  this  was  even  a  blacker  Tiew  of  the  anbject  than 
Misa  Matty  had  presented  to  her,  for  Martha  joat  sat  down  on  the 
Qret  chair  that  came  to  hand,  and  cried  out  loud  (we  had  been 
■tanding  in  the  kjtohen). 

At  loAt  she  put  her  apron  down,  and  looking  me  earnestly  in 
the  face,  asked,  ' '  Was  that  the  reason  Miss  Matty  wouldn't  order 
a  pudding  to-day !  She  said  she  had  no  great  fancy  for  sweet 
things,  and  you  and  she  would  just  have  a  mutton-chop.  But  I'll 
be  up  to  her.  Never  you  toil,  hut  I'll  moke  her  a  pudding,  and  a 
pudding  she'll  like,  too,  and  I'll  pay  for  it  myself  ;  so  mind  you 
nee  bIib  eats  it.  Many  a  one  has  been  »>niforted  in  their  sorrow 
by  seeing  a  good  dish  come  upon  the  table." 

I  was  rather  glad  that  Martha's  energy  had  taken  the  imme- 
diate and  practicai  direction  of  pudding-malti  ng ,  for  it  staved  off 
the  quarrelsome  dlacusaton  as  to  whether  she  should  or  should  not 
leave  Miss  Matty's  service.  She  began  to  tie  on  a  clean  apron, 
nnd  otherwise  prepare  herself  for  going  to  the  shop  for  the  butter, 
eggs,  and  what  else  she  might  reqnire.  She  would  not  use  a  scrap 
of  the  articles  already  in  the  house  for  her  cookery,  but  went  to  an 
old  tea-pot  in  which  her  private  store  of  money  was  deposited, 
and  took  out  what  she  wanted. 

I  found  Miss  Matty  very  quiet,  and  not  a  little  sad  ;  but  by 
and  by  she  tried  to  smllo  for  my  sake.  It  was  settled  that  I  was 
to  write  to  my  father,  and  ask  hini  to  come  over  and  hold  a  con- 
■ultstion,  and  as  soon  as  this  letter  was  despatched  we  began  to 
talk  over  future  plans.  Miss  Matty's  idea  was  to  take  a  single 
room,  and  retain  as  much  of  her  furniture  as  would  be  necessary 
to  fit  up  this,  and  sell  the  rest,  and  there  to  quietly  exist  upon 
what  wonld  remain  after  paying  the  rent.  For  my  part,  I  was 
more  ambitions  and  less  contented.  I  thought  of  aU  the  things  by 
which  a  woman,  past  middle  age,  and  with  the  education  common 
to  lodios  fifty  years  ago,  could  earn  or  add  to  a,  living  without 
materially  losing  caste  ;  but  at  length  I  put  even  tliis  last  clause 
on  one  side,  and  wondered  what  in  the  world  Miss  Matty  could  do. 

Teaching  was,  of  course,  the  first  thing  th.it  suggested  itself. 
If  Miss  Matty  could  teach  children  anything,  it  would  throw  her 
unongthehttle  elves  in  whom  hersoul  delighted.  Iran  OTer  her 
Bocomplishments.     Once  upon  a  time  I  had  heard  her  say  she  could 

Ehj  "Ah  I  vous  dirai-je,  mamanl"  on  the  piano,  but  that  was 
rag,  long  ago  ;  that  faint  shadow  of  musical  acquirement  had 
died  out  years  before.  She  had  also  once  been  able  to  trace  out 
patterns  very  nicely  for  muslin  ombroidory,  by  dint  of  placing  a 
piece  of  silver-paper  over  the  design  to  be  copied,  and  holding 
both  against  the  window-pano  while  she  marked  the  scollop  and 
eyelet-holes.     But  that  was  hor  nearest  approach  to  the   accom- 

Sliahment  of  drawing,  and  I  did  not  think  it  would  go  very  far 
hen  again,  as  to  the  branches  of  a  sohd  EngUah  education — fancy 
wtvk  )utd  tlie  uso  of  the  globes — such  as  the  mistress  of  tl|^^ 
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Ladies'  Seuuuary,  to  which  all  the  tradespeoplu  ia  Oranford  Hunt 
Uieir  daughtera,  professed  to  t«a«h.  MIbb  Matty's  ejes  weia 
luling  her,  and  I  doubted  if  she  could  discover  tiie  number  of 
threads  in  a  worsted-work  pattern,  or  rightly  appreciate  the 
diSbrent  shades  required  for  Qneen  Adelaide's  face  in  the  loyal 
wool-work  now  fashionable  in  Cranford.  Aa  for  the  use  of  the 
clobes,  I  bad  never  been  able  to  find  it  out  myself,  so  perhaps 
I  waa  not  a  good  judge  of  Miss  Matty's  capability  of  inBtructins 
in  this  branch  of  education  ;  but  it  struck  me  that  equators  and 
tropics,  and  such  mystical  circles,  were  very  imsginaiy  lines 
indeed  to  her,  and  that  uhe  looked  upon  the  stg;na  of  the  Zodiac  as 

o  many  remnants  of  the  Black  Art. 

Wliat  she  piqued  herself  upon,  aa  arts  iu  which  she  excelled, 

tas  making  candle-lighters,  or  "spills  "  (aa  she  preferred  calling 
them),  of  coloured  paper,  cut  so  as  to  resemble  feathers,  and 
knitUne  garters  in  a  variety  of  dainty  stitches,  I  had  once  eaid, 
on  receiving  a  present  of  an  elaborate  pair,  that  I  should  feel 
quite  tempted  to  drop  one  of  them  in  the  street,  in  order  to  have 
it  admixed  ;  but  I  found  this  little  joke  (and  it  was  a  very  little 
one)  was  such  a  distress  to  her  seiiao  of  propriety,  and  was  taken 
with  such  anxious,  earnest  alarm,  lest  the  temptation  might  some 
day  prove  too  strong  for  me,  that  I  quite  regretted  having  ven- 
tured upon  it.  A  present  of  these  dolicately-wrought  garters,  a 
bunah  of  gay  "  spills,"  or  a  set  of  cards  on  which  sewing-silk  was 
wound  in  a  mystical  manner,  were  the  well-known  tokens  of  Misa 
Matty'a  favour.  But  would  anyone  pay  to  iiave  their  children 
taught  these  arts  ?  or,  indeed,  would  Miss  Matty  sell,  for  filthy 
lucre,  the  knack  and  the  ikill  with  which  she  made  trifles  of  value 
to  those  who  loved  her  I 

I  had  to  come  down  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and,  in 
reading  the  chapter  every  morning,  she  always  coughed  before 
coming  to  lung  words.  I  doubted  her  power  of  getting  through  a 
genealogical  chapiter,  with  any  number  of  coughs.  Writing  she 
did  well  and  delicately — but  spelling  t  She  seemed  to  think  that 
the  more  out-of-the-way  this  was,  and  the  more  trouble  it  cost  her, 
the  greater  the  compliment  she  paid  to  her  correspondent ;  and 
vrffda  that  she  woind  spell  quite  correctly  in  her  letters  to  me 
became  perfect  enigmas  when  she  wrote  to  my  father. 

No  I  there  was  nothing  she  could  teach  to  the  rising  generation 
of  Cranford,  unless  they  hadbeen  quick  leameraandready  imitators 
of  her  patience,  her  buniiUty,  her  sweetness,  her  quiet  contentment 
nith  all  that  she  could  not  do.  I  pondered  and  pondered  imtil 
dinner  waa  announced  by  Martha,  with  a  face  all  blubbered  and 
swollen  with  crying. 

Mias  Matty  had  a  few  little  peculiarities  which  Martha  waa  apt 

o  regard  as  whims  below  her  attention,  and  appeared  to  consider  ua 
childiab  fancies  of  which  an  old  lady  of  fifty-eight  should  try  and 
coie  herself.  But  to-day  everything  waa  attended  to  with  the  moat 
(«reful  regard.  The  bread  waa  cut  to  the  imaginary  pattern  of 
excellenos  that  existed  in  Misa  Matty's  mind,  aa  beui^  Uia  '■nvci 
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which  iter  mother  hoA  preferred,  the  curtain  wna  draira  so  i 
fciclude  the  dead  brick-wall  of  a  neigJibour's  etahleB,  and  yetl 
BO  OS  to  ahow  every  tender  leaf  of  the  poplar  which  waa  burB*^ 
into  spring  bcautj.  Martha's  tone  to  Misa  Mattjr  was  jost  s 
us  that  good,  rough-spoken  servant  nsiiall}'  kept  sacred  for  little 
children,  and  which  I  had  never  heard  her  use  to  any  grown-np 
person. 

I  had  forgotten  to  tell  Misa  Mutty  about  the  pudding,  and  I  van 
afraid  she  might  not  do  justice  to  it,  for  she  had  evidently  very  little 
appetite  this  day ;  so  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  letting  her  into  the 
s«cret  while  Martha  took  away  the  meat.  Misa  Matty's  eyes  filled 
with  teara,  and  she  could  not  speak,  either  to  express  smprise  or 
dehght,  when  Martha  returned  bearing  it  aloft,  made  in  the  most 
wonderful  representation  of  a  lion  CMiehant  that  ever  was  moulded. 
Martha's  face  gleamed  with  triumph  aa  she  set  it  down  before  Misa 
Matty  with  an  exultant  "There!"  Miss  Matty  wanted  to  speak 
her  thanks,  but  could  not;  so  she  took  Martha's  hand  and  shook  it 
warmly,  which  set  Martha  ofi' crying,  and  I  myself  could  hardly  keep 
up  the  necessary  compoaure.  Martha  burst  out  of  theroom,  and  Miss 
Matty  had  to  clear  her  voice  once  or  twice  before  she  could  speak. 
At  last  she  said,  "  I  should  like  to  keep  this  padding  nnder  n  glass 
sliade,  ray  dear  L "  and  the  notion  of  the  lion  eoucliant,  with  his  car- 
rant  ayes,  being  hoisted  up  to  the  place  of  honour  on  a  mantelpiece, 
tioklcd  my  hysterical  fancy,  audi  began  to  laugh,  which  rather  a iir- 
piiaed  Miss  Matty. 

"  I  am  sure,  deivr,  I  have  seen  uglierthings  under  a  gloss  shade 
before  now,"  said  she. 

So  had  I,  many  a  time  and  oft,  and  I  accordingly  composed  my 
countenance  (and  now  I  could  hardly  keep  from  crying),  and  we  both 
fell  to  upon  the  pudding,  which  was  indeed  excellent — only  every 
morsel  seemed  to  choke  us,  our  hearts  were  so  full. 

We  had  too  much  to  think  about  to  talk  much  that  afternoon. 
It  passed  over  very  tranquilly.  But  when  the  tea-urn  waa  brought 
in  a  new  thought  came  into  my  head.  Why  should  not  Misa  Matty 
sell  tea — ^be  an  agent  to  the  East  India  Tea  Company  which  then 
esisted?  I  could  see  no  objections  to  this  plan,  while  the  advantages 
were  many — always  mippoain;;  that  Miss  Matty  could  get  over  5ie 
degradation  of  condescending  to  anything  like  trade.  Tea  was  neither 
greasy  nor  sticky — grease  and  stiddnesa  being  two  of  the  qualities 
which  Miss  Matty  could  not  endure.  No  shop-window  would  be 
required.  A  smuU,  gent«el  notification  of  her  being  licensed  to  seU 
tea  would,  it  is  tme,  be  neceaaary,  but  I  hoped  that  it  could  be 
placed  where  no  one  would  aee  it.  Neither  was  tea  a  heavy  article, 
BO  as  to  tax  Misa  Matty's  fragile  strength.  The  only  thing  [gainst 
my  plan  was  the  buying  and  selling  involved. 

While  I  waa  giving  but  absent  answers  to  t)ie  queaiions  Miu 
Matty  waa  putting — -almoat  as  absently — we  heard  a  clumping  sound 
on  the  stiiirs,  and  a  whispering  ou tat de  the  door,  which  indeed  once 
opened  and  shut  as  if  by  some  lUTisible  agency.  After  a  little  while 
j&r££a  came  injdrflggii\g  after  bora  great  tall  young  "    ' 
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n  with  sbTneM,  and  finding  hi*  nnlj  Trli«if  in  ffrpi  hiiHj  ■li«tiiig 
I   down  hia  hair. 

"Please,  ma'am,  he'ionlj  Jem  Heun,"  Mud  Harth*,  hf  w*y 
01  an  introduction;  and  so  out  of  hrestk  wsb  ilis  tliat  I '— g'— 
ibe  !iad  had  Eome  bodtlj  s&nggle  before  she  oonU  OTareoMC  ku 
reluctance  to  be  preEiented  on  the  ccmrtly  soene  of  Mjb  HatiMa 
Jenkins's  drawing-room. 

"And  pleasQ,  ma'am,  ho  wants  to  marry  me  oS-iaaiA.  And 
please,  aa'ani,  we  want  to  take  a  lodger — just  one  qniet  lodga,  tr. 
make  our  two  eods  meet  ;  and  we'd  take  au^  hoiue  oonformable  : 
and,  oh  dear  Misa  Mattj,  if  I  may  be  ao  bold,  wonU  70a  haTesnj' 
objoctiouB  to  lodging  witii  ns?  Jem  wanta  itaannich  aa  I  do.** 
[To  Jem  :1 — ' '  Yoo  great  oaf !  why  can't  yon  back  me ! — Bnt  be  doe* 
want  it  all  the  same,  Toiy  bad — don't  yon,  Jem ! — only,  yon  lee,  he'a 
dazed  at  being  called  on  to  speak  before  quality." 

"  It's  not  that,"  broke  in  Jem.  "  It's  that  you're  taken  me  all 
on  a  sadden,  and  I  didn't  think  for  to  get  nuuried  bo  soon — and 
Bucb  quick  work  does  flabbergast  a  man.  It's  not  that  I'm  against 
it,  ma'am''  (oddreBsing Miss  Matty),  "  only  Harthahas  mch  quick 
ways  with  her  when  once  she  tijcea  a  thing  into  her  head;  sjid 
marriage,  ma'am — marriage  naila  a  man,  as  one  may  laj.  I  daresay 
t  shan't  ijiind  it  after  it's  once  over," 

"  Fleaae,  ma'am,"  said  Martha — who  bad  plucked  at  hia  sleeve, 
and  nndged  him  with  her  elbow,  and  otherwise  tried  to  interrupt 
him  all  the  time  he  had  been  speaking — "don't  mind  him,  hell 
come  to  ;  twas  only  last  night  be  was  an-axing  me,  and  an-axiTig 
me,  and  all  the  more  because  I  said  I  conld  not  think  of  it  for  yean 
to  come,  and  now  he's  only  taken  aback  with  the  suddennesi  of  the 
joy ;  but  yon  know,  Jem,  you  are  just  aa  full  as  mo  about  wanting 
a  lodger,"     (Another  great  nndge.) 

"  Ay!  if  Mias  Matty  would  lodge  with  ns — otherwise  I've  n" 
mind  to  be  cumbered  with  strange  folk  in  the  house,"  sud  Jem, 
with  a  want  of  tact  which  I  could  aee  enraged  Martha,  who  was  trying 
to  represent  a  lodger  oa  the  great  object  they  wished  to  obtain, 
and  that,  in  fact,  MissMatty  would  be  smoothing  their  path  and  aon- 
ferring  a  favour,  i£  she  wonld  only  come  and  lire  with  them. 

Mita  Matty  herself  was  bewildered  by  the  pair ;  their,  orrather 
Martha  s  sudden  resolution  in  favour  of  matrimony  staggered  her, 
and  stocd  between  her  and  the  contemplation  of  the  ^an  which 
Martha  had  at  haart.     JUjsb  Matty  began: 

"Marriage  ia  a  very  solemn  thing,  Martha." 

"  It  is  indeed,  ma'am,"  qnoth  Jem.  "  Not  thai  I've  no  objeo- 
biona  to  Martha." 

"Yon've  never  let  me  a-be  for  asking  100  for  to  fiiwhenl  wonld 
be  married,''  said  Martha — her  face  all  a-fire,  and  ready  to  cry  with 
Texation— "  and  now  you're  shaming  me  before  mymiasuBand  all," 

"Naj-.now!  Martha, don't ee !  don'tee!  onlyamanlikestohavo 
bresthing-tinie,"  aaid  Jem,  tryingtopossesa  himself  of  her  hand,  but 
hi  vain.  Then  seeing  that  she  was  more  Berioualy  hurt  thiin  he  had 
imagined,  beseemed  to  tij  to  rally  hia  scattered.  iaiQviJ:t\&a,«aAii\'^ 
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more  jstraightforward  dignity  than,  ten  minnteE  before,  lahonld  have 
thought  it  possible  Cor  him  to  assume,  he  turned  to  &Cbs  Mattj,  and 
■aid,  ' '  I  hope,  ma'am,  you  know  that  I  am  bound  to  respect  every < 
one  who  has  been  kind  to  Martha.  I  always  looked  on  her  as  to  be 
my  wife — some  time  ;  and  she  has  often  and  often  spoken  o£  yon  as 
the  kindest  lady  thnt  ever  was  ;  and  though  the  plain  truth  is,  I 
would  not  like  to  be  troubled  with  lodgers  of  the  common  run,  yet 
if,  ma'am,  you'd  honour  us  by  living  with  us,  I'm  sure  Martha  would 
do  her  best  to  make  you  coinfortable  ;  and  I'd  keep  out  of  your  way 
as  much  as  I  oould,  which  I  reckon  would  be  the  best  kindness  such 
on  awkward  chap  as  me  coiild  do.'' 

Miss  Matty  had  been  very  busy  with  taking  off  her  spectacles, 
wiping  them,  and  replacing  thera ;  butallahe  could  say  was,  "  Don't 
let  any  thought  of  me  hurry  you  into  marriage  :  pray  don't! 
Marriage  is  such  a  very  solemn  thing !  " 

'■  But  Miss  Matilda  will  think  of  your  plan,  Martha,"  said  I, 
(truck  with  the  advantages  that  it  offered,  and  unwilling  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  ooosidering  about  it.  "And  I'm  sure  neither  she 
nor  I  can  ever  forget  your  kindness  ;  nor  your's  either,  Jem." 

"  Why,  yes,  ma'am  !  I'm  sure  I  mean  kindly,  though  I'm  a  bit 
fluttered  by  being  pushed  straight  a-head  into  matrimony,  as  it 
were,  and  mayn't  express  myself  conformable.  But  Tm  sure  Fm 
willing  enough,  and  give  me  time  to  get  accustomed  ;  so,  Martha, 
wench,   what's  the  use  of  crying  so,   and  slapping  me  if  I  come 

This  last  was  sotfo  i>oce,  and  had  the  effect  of  making  Martha 
bounce  out  of  the  room,  to  be  followed  and  soothed  by  her  lover. 
Whereupon  Miss  Matty  sat  down  and  cried  very  heartily,  and  ac- 
counted for  it  by  saying  that  the  thought  of  Miutha  being  married 
so  soon  gave  her  quite  a  shock,  and  that  she  should  never  forgive 
herself  if  she  thought  she  wns  hurrying  the  poor  ureaturo.  I  think 
my  pit;  was  more  for  Jem,  of  the  two  ;  but  both  Miss  Mattf  and  I 
appreciated  to  the  full  the  kindness  of  the  honest  couple,  although 
we  said  little  about  this,  and  a  good  deal  about  the  chancel  and 
dangers  of  matrimony. 

The  neit  morning,  very  early,  I  received  a  note  from  Miss  Pole, 
■!o  mysteriously  wrapped  up,  and  with  so  many  Heals  on  it  to  secure 
secrecy,  that  I  had  to  tear  the  paper  before  I  could  unfold  it.  And 
when  I  came  to  the  writing  I  could  hardly  understand  the  meaning, 
it  was  so  involved  and  oracular.  I  made  out,  however,  that  I  was 
to  go  to  Miss  Pole's  at  eleven  o'clock  ;  the  number  eleven  being 
written  in  full  length  as  well  as  in  numerals,  aad  A.M.  twice  dashed 
under,  as  if  I  were  vety  likely  to  come  at  eleven  at  night,  when  all 
Cranf  ord  was  usually  a-bed  and  asleep  by  t«n.  There  was  no  signa- 
ture except  Miss  Pole's  initials  reversed,  P.  E.  ;  but  as  Martha  had 
given  me  the  note,  ' '  with  Miss  Pole's  kind  regards,"  it  needed  no 
wizard  to  find  out  who  aeot  it ;  and  if  the  writer's  name  was  to  be 
kept  secret,  it  was  very  weU  that  I  was  alone  when  Martha  de- 
liFered  it 

/  mint  aa  requested  t«  Miss  PoIc'k.    The  door  wm  opened  toq^— 
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by  her  little  maid  Lizzj  in  Siinday  trim,  as  if  Bome  grand  event  vaa 
impending  over  thia  wi)rk-d.iy.  And  the  drawing-rooiit  up-staira 
Tas  airaiiged  in  accordance  with  this  idea.  Tha  table  was  aet  out 
with  the  beet  green  card-cloth,  and  writing  materials  upon  it.  On 
the  little  chidbnier  was  a,  tray  witli  a  newly-decanted  bottle  of  cow- 
iUp-wine,  and  some  ladiea'-finger  bisouita,  Miia  Pole  herself  waa 
in  solemn  array,  as  if  t«  receive  Tiaitors,  although  it  was  only  eleven 
o'clock.  Mrs.  ForrsHter  was  tliere,  crying  quietly  and  sadly,  and 
my  arrival  seemed  only  to  call  forth  freah  tears.  Before  wo  had 
finished  our  greetings,  performed  with  lugubrious  mystery  of  do- 
meanour,  there  was  another  rat-tat-tat,  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Adani 
appeared,  crimson  with  walking  and  excitement.  It  seemed  as  if 
this  was  all  the  company  expected ;  for  now  Mim  Pole  made  several 
demonstrations  of  being  about  to  open  tlie  business  of  the  meeting, 
by  stirring  the  fire,  opening  and  shutting  the  door,  and  couching  and 
blowing  her  nose.  Then  she  arranged  us  all  round  the  table,  taking 
care  to  place  me  opposite  to  her;  and  last  of  all,  she  inquired  of 
me  if  the  sad  report  was  true,  as  she  feared  it  was,  that  Miss  Matty 
bad  lost  all  her  fortune  ? 

Of  course,  I  had  but  one  answer  to  make  ;  and  I  never  saw  mora 
unaffected  sorrow  depicted  on  any  countenances  than  I  did  there  uu 
the  three  before  me. 

"  I  wish  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  here  !  "  said  Mrs.  Porroator  at  last ; 
lint  to  judge  from  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam's  face,  she  could  not  second  the 

"  But  without  Mrs.  Jamieson,'' said  Miss  Pole,  with  jnst  a  sound 
of  offended  merit  in  herToioe,  "  we,  the  ladies  of  Cranford,  in  my 
drawing-room  assembled,  can  resolve  npon  something.  I  imagine 
we  are  none  of  na  what  may  be  called  rich,  though  we  all  possess  a 
genteel  competency,  sufficient  tor  tastes  that  are  elegant  and  refined, 
and  would  not,  if  they  could,  bo  vulgarly  ostentatious."  (Hero  I 
observed  Miss  Pole  refer  to  a  smaJl  card  concealed  in  her  hand,  on 
which  1  imagine  she  had  put  down  a  few  notea.) 

"M'ss  Smith,"  ahe  continued,  addressing  me  (familiariy  known 
as  "Mary"  to  all  the  company  asBembled,  but  this  was  a  state 
occasion),  "  I  have  conversed  in  private — I  made  it  my  business  to 
do  ao  yeaierday  afternoon— with  tieBe  ladiei  on  the  niiflfortnne  which 
has  happened  to  our  friend,  and  one  and  all  of  its  have  aereed  that 
while  we  have  a  superfluity,  it  is  not  onlya  duty,  but  a  pleasure — a 
true  pleasure,  Mary !  " — her  voice  waarather  choked  just  hare,  and 
ahe  had  to  wipe  her  spectacles  before  she  could  go  on — "  to  give 
what  we  can  to  aaaiBt  her^Miss  Matilda  Jenkyns.  Only  in  con- 
sideration of  the  feelings  of  deUcate  independence  existing  in  the 
mind  of  eieiy  refined  female  " — I  was  sure  she  had  got  bade  to  Uie 
card  now — "  we  wish  to  contribute  our  mitea  in  a  secret  and  con. 
cealed  manner,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  I  have  referred  to. 
And  our  object  in  requesting  you  to  meet  us  this  morning  ia  that, 
believing  yon  are  the  daughter — that  your  father  is,  in  fact,  her 
oonfidential  adviser  in  all  pecuniary  matters,  we  imagined  that,  by 
ooninttiiig  with  him,  you  might  devise  some  mode  in  ^\i\a\\c>\a«Ha.' 
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bribution  could  be  niado  to  appenr  ths  legal  due  which  Miaa  Mutildi 
Jenkyns  ought  to  receive  from— — ,  Probably,  your  father,  know- 
ing her  investmentB,  can  fill  up  the  blank." 

"'  a  Pole  concluded  her  address,  and  looked  round  for  approval 


"I  have  expreased  your  meaning,  ladiea,  have  I  not?  AndwhUe 
MIkb  Smith  conaideis  what  reply  to  make,  allow  me  to  offer  yaii 
some  little  lefreahment." 

I  had  no  great  reply  to  make ;  I  liad  more  thankfulness  at  ray 
heart  for  their  kind  thoughts  than  I  cared  to  put  into  worda;  andM 
I  only  mnmbled  out  something  to  the  effect  ' '  that  I  would  name 
what  MisB  Pole  hnd  said  to  my  father,  and  that  if  anything  could  be 
arranged  for  dear  Miss  Matty," — ajid  here  I  broke  down  utterly,  uid 
bad  to  be  refreshed  with  a  glass  of  cowslip  wine  before  I  could  check 
the  crying  which  had  bocu  repressed  for  the  last  two  or  three  days. 
The  worst  was,  alt  the  ladies  cried  in  concert.  Even  Miss  Pole 
cried,  who  had  said  a  hundi'cd  times  tiiat  to  betray  emotion  before 
any  one  was  a  sign  uf  weakness  and  want  of  self-control.  She  r»- 
covered  herself  into  a  slight  degree  of  impatient  anger,  directed 
against  me,  &i  having  set  them  all  off;  and,  moreover,  I  think  she 
was  vexed  that  I  could  not  make  a  speeah  back  in  return  for  hen ; 
and  if  I  had  known  beforehand  what  was  to  be  said,  and  had  a  card 
on  which  to  express  the  probable  feelings  that  would  rise  in  my  heart, 
I  would  have  tried  to  gratify  her.  As  it  was,  Mrs.  Forrester  was 
the  person  to  apeak  when  wo  bad  recovered  our  composure, 

'  I  don't  mind,  among  friends,  stating  that  I — no  1  I'm  not  poor 
exaotty,  but  I  don't  think  I'm  what  you  may  call  rich;  I  wish  I 
were,  for  dear  Miss  Matty's  sake — -but,  if  you  please,  111  write 
down  in  a  sealed  paper  what  I  can  give,  I  only  wish  it  was  more  : 
my  dear  Mary,  I  do  indeed." 

Now  I  saw  why  paper,  poTM,  and  ink  were  provided-  Every 
lady  wrote  down  the  sum  she  could  give  annually,  signed  the  paper, 
and  sealed  it  mysteriously.  If  their  proposal  was  acceded  to,  my 
father  was  to  be  allowed  to  open  the  papers, iinderpledge  of  secrecy. 
If  not,  they  were  to  be  returned  to  their  wiiters. 

When  this  ceremony  had  been  gone  through,  1  rose  to  depart ; 
but  each  lady  seemed  to  wish  to  have  a  private  conference  with  me. 
Miss  Pole  kept  me  in  the  drawing-room  to  explain  why,  in  Mrs. 
Jamieson's  absence,  she  had  taken  the  lead  in  tlus  ' '  movement/'  as 
she  was  pleased  to  call  it,  and  also  to  inform  me  that  she  had  heard 
from  good  sources  that  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  coming  home  directly  in 
a  state  of  high  displeasure  against  her  sister-in-law,  who  was  fortli- 
with  to  leave  her  house,  and  was,  she  believed,  to  return  to  Edin- 
burgh that  very  afternoon.  Of  course  this  piece  of  intoUigenec 
could  not  be  communicated  before  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam,  more  especially 
as  Miss  Pole  was  inclined  to  think  that  Lady  Gteomire's  engagement 
to  Mr.  Hoggins  could  not  possibly  hold  against  the  blaze  of  Mrs, 
Jamieson's  displeasure.  A  few  hearty  inquiries  after  Mias  Matty's 
tiealth  concluded  my  interview  with  Alias  Pole. 

^  '  f  downstairB  I  ioundMn.  Soneitec  waiting  for  mai^ 
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Ike  entrance  to  the  dinmg  parlotir ;  she  diew  me  in,  and  wlion  the 
door  was  Bhiit,  she  tried  two  or  three  times  to  b^in  on  some  tiubject, 
which  was  so  unapproachable  apparently,  that  Ibegan  to  despair  of 
our  eTBi  getting  to  a  dear  imderatandiii^.  At  laat  out  it  came  [  the 
poor  old  lady  trembling  all  the  time  aa  if  it  were  a  great  crime  which 
■he  woB  exposing  to  daylight,  iu  telling  me  how  yenr,  very  little  she 
had  to  live  upon ;  a,  coufession  which  idie  was  brouKht  to  make  from 
a  dread  lost  we  ^ould  think  that  the  small  contnbution  muued  in 
her  paper  bore  anyproportion  to  her  love  and  regard  for  Misa  Matty. 
And  yet  that  Hum  which  she  bo  eagerly  relinquished  was,  in  truth, 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  what  she  had  to  live  upon,  and  keep 
house,  and  a  Uttle  eerving-moid,  ail  as  became  one  born  a  Tyrrell. 
And  vben  the  whole  income  does  not  nearly  amount  to  a  hundred 
pQUuds,  to  give  up  a  twentieth  of  it  will  necessitate  many  careful 
economies,  and  many  pieces  of  self-denial,  siuaU  and  insigiuQcaiit 
in  the  world's  account,  but  bearing  a  different  value  in  anothur 
accoont-book  that  I  have  heard  of.  She  did  so  wish  she  was  rich, 
she  said,  and  this  wish  she  kept  repeating,  witit  no  thought  of  lier- 
self  in  it,  only  with  a  longing,  yearning  desire  to  be  able  to  heap  up 
Miss  Matty's  measure  of  comforts, 

It  was  sometime  before  I  could  console  her  enough  to  leave  her; 
and  then,  on  quitting  the  house,  I  was  waylaid  by  Mrs.  Fitz-Adom, 
who  had  also  her  conSdenoa  to  make  of  pretty  nearly  the  opposite 
description-  She  had  not  liked  to  put  down  all  that  she  could  afford 
and  wB«  ready  to  give.  She  told  me  she  thought  she  never  could 
look  Miss  Matly  in  the  face  again  if  she  presumed  to  be  giving  her 
BO  much  oa  she  should  like  to  do.  "  Miss  Matty  I "  continued  the, 
"  that  1  thought  was  such  a  fine  young  lady  when  I  was  nothing  but 
a  countiy  girl,  coming  to  market  with  eggs  and  butter  and  such  like 
things.  For  my  father,  though  well-to-do,  would  always  moke  mo 
go  on  aa  my  mother  had  done  before  me,  and  I  had  to  come  into 
Crojiford  every  Saturday,  and  aee  after  sales,  and  prices,  and  what 
oot.  And  one  day,  I  remember,  I  met  Miss  Matty  in  the  lane  tlukt 
leads  to  Combehunrti  she  was  walking  on  the  footpath,  which,  you 
know,  is  raised  a  good  way  above  the  road,  and  a  gentleman  iv^de 
beside  her,  and  was  talldng  to  her,  and  she  was  looking  down  at 
some  priioroeea  she  had  gathered,  and  pulling  them,  all  to  pieces, 
and  I  do  behere  she  was  crying.  But  after  she  had  passed,  she 
turned  round  and  ran  after  me  to  ask — oh,  so  kindly — about  my 
poor  mother,  who  lay  on  her  death-bed  ;  and  when  I  cried  she  took 
hold  of  my  hand  to  comfort  me — and  the  gentleman  waiting  for  her 
oU  the  time — and  her  poor  heart  very  full  of  something,  I  am  sure; 
and  I  thought  it  such  an  honour  to  be  spoken  to  in  that  pretty  way 
by  the  rector's  daughter,  who  visited  at  Arley  Hall.  I  have  loved 
lier  over  since,  though  perhaps  I'd  no  right  to  do  it ;  hut  if  you  can 
think  of  any  way  in  which  I  might  be  allowed  to  give  a  httle  moru 
without  any  one  knowing  it  I  should  be  so  much  obliged  to  you,  my 
dear.  And  my  brother  would  be  delighted  to  doctor  nor  for  nothing 
— modioines,  leeches,  and  all.  I  know  that  he  and  her  ladyship 
dmr,  X  little  thought  in  the  days  I  was  telling  you  of  tiiat  I 
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ihould  ever  come  to  be  BiBter-in-law  to  a  ladyslup!)  would  do  anj- 

thing  for  her.     We  all  would." 

I  told  her  I  was  quite  sure  of  it,  and  projniaod  all  aorta  of 
thingH  in  my  anxiety  to  get  home  to  Miaa  Matty,  who  might  well 
be  wondering  what  ba.i  become  of  me — absent  from  her  two  houn 
without  being  able  to  account  for  it.  She  had  taken  Tery  little  note 
of  time,  however,  as  she  had  been  occupied  in  numberless  little  k- 
rangeraents  preparatory  to  the  great  step  of  ^vinjf  up  her  honse. 
It  was  evidently  a  relief  to  her  to  be  doing  something  in  the  way  irf 
retrenchment,  for,  as  she  said,  whenever  she  paused  to  think,  th* 
recollection  of  the  poor  fellow  with  hia  bad  five-ponnd  note  cama 
over  her,  and  she  felt  quite  dishoneBt ;  only  if  it  made  her  so 
uncomfortable,  what  must  it  not  be  doing  to  the  direotors  of  the 
bank,  who  must  know  so  much  more  of  the  miserr  consequent  upon 
this  failure }  She  almost  made  me  angry  by  dividing  her  sympathy 
between  these  directors  (whom  she  imagined  overwhelmed  by  self- 
reproach  for  the  mismanagement  of  other  people's  affairs)  andthoBS 
who  were  suffering  like  her.  Indeed,  of  the  two,  she  leemed  to 
think  poverty  a  lighter  burden  than  self-reproach;  bnt  I  privately 
doubtod  if  the  directors  would  agree  with  her. 

Old  hoards  were  taken  out  and  examined  as  to  their  money 
value,  which  luckily  was  small,  or  else  I  don't  know  how  Misa 
Matty  would  have  prevailed  upon  herself  to  part  with  such  things 
as  her  mother's  wedding-ring,  the  strauge,  uncouth  brooch  with 
which  her  father  had  disfigured  his  aliirt-frill,  &c  However,  we 
arranged  things  a  little  in  order  as  to  their  pecuniary  estimation, 
and  were  all  ready  for  my  father  when  he  came  the  next  morning. 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  yon  with  the  details  of  all  the  business 
we  went  through;  and  onereasonfornot  tolling  about  them  is,  that 
I  did  not  understand  what  we  were  doing  at  the  time,  and  cannot 
recollect  it  now.  Miss  Matty  and  I  sat  assenting  to  accounts,  and 
schemes,  and  reports,  and  documents,  of  which  I  do  not  believe  we 
either  of  us  understood  a  word ;  for  my  father  was  clear-beaded  and 
decisive,  and  a  capital  man  of  business,  and  if  we  nutde  the  slightest 
inquiry,  or  expressed  the  sUghtest  wont  of  comprehension,  he  bad 
a  sharp  way  of  saying,  "'  Eh  1  eh )  it's  as  clear  as  daylight.  What's 
your  objection  1 "  And  as  we  had  not  comprehended  anything  of 
what  he  had  proposed,  we  found  it  rather  difficult  to  shape  our  obje> 
tions  ;  in  fatrt,  we  never  were  sure  if  we  had  any.  So  presently 
Miss  Matty  got  into  a  nervously  acquiescent  stato,  and  said  ' '  Tea, 
and  "Certainly,"  at  every  pause,  whether  required  or  not ;  but 
when  I  once  Joined  in  as  chorus  to  a  "  Decidedly,"  pronounced  by 
Miss  Matty  in  a  tremblingly  dubious  tone,  my  father  fired  round 
at  me  and  asked  me  ' '  What  there  was  to  decide  ? "  And  I  am  sure 
to  this  day  I  have  never  known.  Bnt,  in  justice  to  him,  I  moat  say 
he  hadcomeover  from  Drumble  to  help  Iffiss  Matty  when  he  oouliiill 
spare  the  time,  and  when  his  own  affairs  were  in  a  very  anxious  Btata 

While  Miss  Matty  was  oiitofihe  room  giving  orders  for  luncheon 
— and  aadly  perplexed  between  her  desire  of  honouring  my  father 
J^  A  delicate,  dain^  meal,  and  her  conviction  that  she  had  no  right. 
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MW  *Jlat  aU  her  money  waa  gone,  to  indulge  this  deaire— I  told 
Itm  uf  tbu  meeting  of  the  Granford  ladies  at  Mias  Pole 'a  the  day 
wfore.  He  kept  bruahing  his  hand  before  his  eyes  aa  I  apoko — 
md  when  I  went  baok  to  Martha's  offer  the  evening  before,  of  tb- 
niving  Miss  Matty  as  a  lodger,  ha  fairly  walked  away  from  me  to 
ihe  window,  andbegandrmmning  with  his  fingers  upon  it.  Then  ha 
iUfned  abruptly  round,  nnd  said,  "  See,  Mary,  how  a  good,  iano 
at  life  makes  friends  all  around.  Confound  it  I  I  could  make  a, 
od  lesson  out  of  it  if  I  were  a  parson  ;  but,  as  it  ia,  1  can't  get  a 
J  to  my  sentences — only  I'm  sure  you  feel  what  I  want  to  say. 
in  and  I  will  have  a  walk  after  lunch  and  talk  a  bit  more  about 
Ihese  plans." 

The  lunch — a  hot  savoury  mutton-chop,  and  a  Uttle  of  the  cold 
_jin  riieed  and  fried— was  now  brought  in.  Every  morsel  of  thia 
Just  dish  was  finislied,  to  Martha's  great  gratification.  Then  my 
&ther  bluntly  told  Miss  Mntty  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me  alone,  and 
that  he  would  stroll  out  and  see  some  of  the  old  places,  and  then  I 
«Duld  tell  her  what  plan  we  thought  deairable.  Just  before  we  went 
out,  she  called  me  back  and  said,  ' '  Remember,  dear,  I'm  the  only 
ona  left — I  mean,  there's  no  one  to  be  hurt  by  what  I  do.  I'm 
willirg  to  do  anything  that's  right  and  honest  ;  and  I  don't  think, 
if  Deborah  knows  where  she  is,  she'll  care  so  very  much  if  I'm  not 
genteel ;  because,  you  sec,  she'll  know  all,  dear.  Only  let  me  see 
■what  I  can  do,  and  pay  the  poor  people  aa  f ar  as  I'm  able." 

I  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss,  and  ran  after  my  father.  The  result 
__'  our  converaation  was  this.  If  all  parties  wore  agreeable,  Martlia 
■nd  Jem  wore  to  be  married  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
they  were  to  live  on  in  Miss  Matty'a  present  abode  ;  the  sum  which 
(he  Cranford  ladies  had  agreed  to  contribute  annually  being  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  greater  part  ot  the  rent,  and  leaving  Martha  free 
to  appropriate  what  Miss  Matty  should  pay  for  her  lodgings  to  any 
little  extra  comforts  required.  About  the  sale,  my  father  waa 
dubious  at  first.  He  said  the  old  rectory  furniture,  however  care- 
fiilly  used  and  reverently  treated,  would  fetch  vety  little  ;  and  that 
little  would  be  but  as  a  drop  in  the  sea  of  the  debts  of  the  Town 
and  County  Bank.  But  when  I  represented  how  Mies  Matty'a 
tender  conscience  would  be  soothed  by  feeling  that  she  had  done 
what  sha  could,  he  gave  way  ;  especially  after  I  had  told  him  the 
five-pound  note  adventure,  and  he  had  scolded  me  well  for  allowing 
it-  I  then  alluded  to  my  idea  that  she  might  add  to  her  small 
incoma  by  selling  tea  ;  and,  to  my  surprise  (tor  I  had  nearly  given 
np  the  plan) ,  my  father  grasped  at  it  with  all  the  energy  of  a  trodes- 
luan.  I  think  he  reckoned  his  chickens  before  they  were  hatched, 
lor  he  immediately  ran  up  the  profits  of  the  aaloa  that  she  could 
e&ct  in  Granford  to  more  than  twenty  pounds  a-year.  The  small 
diuing-parlour  was  to  be  converted  into  a  shop,  without  any  of  its 
I  degrade  chra'acteriBtics  ;  a  table  was  to  be  the  counter  ;  one  wiu- 
I  dow  was  to  be  retained  unidtered,  and  the  other  changed  uito  a  glass 
I  door.  I  evidently  rose  in  his  estimation  for  having  made  this  bright 
k    •0|g^tioii>    I  onlj  hoped  we  should  not  both  Ealj  AlS^iftl&BX^i^ih 
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But  she  was  patient  and  content  wttfatJl  oar  airangeinentB.  Sli* 
knew,  she  said,  that  we  should  do  the  best  we  could  (or  her  ;  knd 
she  only  hoped,  only  stipulated,  thut  she  shonld  pay  evety  farthing 
that  she  could  be  said  to  owe,  for  her  father's  sake,  who  had  been 
90  respected  in  Cranford.  My  father  wid  I  lad  agreed  to  say  as 
little  as  possible  abont  the  bank,  indeed  never  to  mention  it  again, 
if  it  cotdd  bo  helped.  Some  of  the  plans  were  cTidently  a  little 
perplexing  to  her  ;  but  she  had  seen  me  HuSiciently  snubbed  in  the 
morning  for  want  of  comprehension  to  venture  on  too  many  in<|iii- 
riea  now  ;  and  all  passed  over  well  with  a  hope  on  her  part  that  no 
one  would  he  hurried  into  marriage  on  her  account.  ^Vhen  ws 
come  to  the  proposal  that  she  should  sell  tea,  I  could  see  it  vai 
rather  a  shock  to  her ;  not  on  acconnt  of  any  personal  loss  of  gen- 
tihty  involved,  but  only  because  she  distrusted  her  own  powers  of 
action  in  a  new  line  of  life,  and  would  timidly  have  preferred  ft 
little  more  privation  to  any  exertion  for  which  she  feared  she  wu 
unfitted.  However,  when  she  saw  my  father  was  bent  upon  it,  she 
sighed,  and  said  she  would  try  i  and  if  she  did  not  do  well,  of  coune 
she  might  give  it  up.  One  good  thing  about  it  was,  she  did  not 
think  men  ever  bought  tea  ;  and  it  was  ot  men  particularly  she  was 
afraid.  They  had  such  sharp  loud  ways  11  ith  them  ;  and  did  up 
accounts,  and  counted  their  chaugo  bo  quickly  I  Now,  if  she  might 
only  sell  comfits  to  children,  she  was  sure  she  could  please  thcQi  > 
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Befobp.  I  left  Miss  Matty  at  Crauford  everything  had  been  com- 
fortably arranged  for  her.  Even  Mrs.  Jamieson'a  approval  of  her 
selling  tea  had  been  gnined.  That  oracle  had  taken  a  few  days  to 
consider  whether  hj  so  doing  Miss  Mat^  would  forfeit  her  right  to 
the  privileges  of  society  in  Cronford.  I  think  she  had  some  little 
idea  of  morti^Fing  Lady  Glenmire  by  the  decision  she  gave  at  lafit ; 
which  was  to  this  effect :  that  whereas  a  married  woman  takes  her 
husbond's  rank  hy  the  strict  laws  of  precedence,  an  unmarried 
woman  retains  the  station  her  father  occupied.  80  Crantord  was 
allowed  to  visit  Miss  Matty ;  and,  whether  allowed  or  not,  it  in- 
tended to  visit  Lady  Glenmire. 

But  what  was  our  s\uprise — our  dismay — when  we  learnt  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  SoggiTis  were  returning  on  the  following  Tuesday. 
MiB.  Hoggins  1  Hud  alie  absolutely  dropped  her  title,  and  so,  in  a 
ipirit  ot  bravado,  cut  the  ariatocTacy  to  become  a  Hog^ns  1  She, 
who  might  have  been  called  Lady  Glennura  to  herdying  day  1 
Mrs.  Jamieson  was  pleased.  She  said  it  only  convinced  her  of 
what  she  had  known  from  the  first,  that  the  creature  had  a  low 
taste.  But  "the  creatia*"  looked  very  happy  on  Sunday  at 
iJi  uroh  I  nor  did  we  see  it  noaessary  to  keep  our  veils  down  on  tlu^ 
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^e  of  our  bonnets  on  Hhicli  Hr.  and  Hn.  W'qft  Mt,  tm  l^B. 
.Auueaon  did ;  thereby  miwiing  aU  tfae  iMiilTUg  l^orj  of  hw  Em^  aad 
^f]t  the  becoming  blushes  of  Ws.  IcmiMiiMmif  Martb»aadJcai 
l^ooked  mors  ladisnt  in  the  aftemwu,  vhem  H^,  too,  nade  tfatir 
first  appearance.  Mrs.  JamiewHtoootbed  the  tmbalcBMi^bmaJ 
.lij  haying  the  blinds  of  hei  windomdiswndon,  aaH  forftfiBCtal, 
^^  the  day  when  ftlr.  and  Mu-  Hcggiia  nccircd  caUm  :  and  it 
^VBs  with  some  difficulty  that  she  w»»  pn:v»jled  iipcn  to  eoatiBM 
ftiie  "St.  James's  Chronicle,"  so  indigaaut  wiaabe  lilli  il»  liniin 
I  ^iserted  the  aunouncemeDt  of  the  ntarriage. 

Uias  Matty's  sals  went  olf  famonslr.  &b«  letauted  ti  . 
her  Bttticg-rooui  and  bed-nxnn  ;  the  Ecsmer  otf  wUdi  ihe  a 
Lp7  till  Martha  could  meet  with  a  lodgai  «4m  ui^d  «iM  U 
I  it ;  and  into  this  sitting-room  and  bed-roa«L  abe  had  to  a^ 
sorts  of  tilings,  which  were  (the  atictkiiie«*  —fred  bet)  famigj^ 
for  her  at  the  sale  by  an  tmkuowii  bieiuL  I  alwiiyi  wmpoeud 
a.  Fitz-Adam  of  this  ;  but  she  must  have  had  ao  KCCCWOTy,  vbo 
lew  what  articles  were  particalaily  Rgard«d  I7  Him  Xit^  oa 
count  of  their  associations  with  her  early  dayt.  The  ntt  ot  Ska 
jouae  looked  rather  bare,  to  be  sore  ;  all  except  ooe  tiny  bed-itMia, 
Lof  which  my  father  allowed  me  ta  pnrchaae  Uie  Inmitnte  for  my 
.occasional  use  in  case  of  Miss  Matty^s  iUness. 

I  had  expended  my  own  amall  store  in  bnying  all  e 
eomfita  and  lozenges,  in  order  to  tempt  the  little  people  whom 
,Misa  Matty  loved  so  laucb  to  come  alMmt  her.  I%«  m  lariat 
igrecQ  canisteiB,  and  comhts  in  tumbkr* — Miss  Mat^  and  I  nit 
iquite  proud  as  we  locked  round  as  on  the  erening  belme  the  abo]' 
;WDa  to  be  opened.  Martha  bad  scoured  the  boarded  floor  to  :■ 
.while  cleanness,  and  it  was  adorned  wt^  a  biilliant  piece  of  <nl- 
doth,  on  which  customers  were  to  stand  before  the  tablo'cmmter. 
iTho  wholesome  smell  of  plaster  and  whitewash  perraded  the 
iB|iartmeut.  A  very  small  "  Matilda  Jenkyns,  licensed  to  sell 
4ea,"  was  hidden  under  the  lintel  of  the  new  door,  and  two  boxer 
«f  tea,  with  cabalistic  inscriptions  all  over  them,  stood  ready  to 
gdiiigorge  their  contents  into  the  canisters. 

r  Mus  Matty,  as  I  on^t  to  have  mentioned  before,  bad  had  aome 
scruples  of  conscience  at  selling  tea  when  there  was  already  Mr. 
I'ohnson  in  the  town,  who  included  it  among  his  numerous  com- 
bo^iea  ;  and,  before  she  could  quite  reconcile  herself  to  the 
adoption  of  her  new  business,  she  had  trotted  down  to  his  shop, 
trnknownto  me,  to  tell  ^im  of  the  project  that  was  entertained, 
iHtd  ia  inquire  tf  it  was  likely  to  injure  his  business.  My  father 
■ailed  tbis'idea  of  hers  "great  nonsense,"  and  "wondered  how 
tradespeople  were  to  get  on  if  there  was  to  be  a  continual  ccn> 
kntting  of  each  others  interestn,  which  would  put  a  stop  to  all 
Dompetition  directly."  And,  perhaps,  it  would  not  have  done  in 
DtamUe,  but  in  Cranford  it  onswcred  very  well  ;  for  not  only  did 
'fr.  Johnson  kindly  put  at  rest  all  Miss  Matty's  scruples  and  fear 
i  injuring  his  business,  but  I  have  reason  to  know  he  repoatedlj 
1  to  her,  saying  t.luit  the   teas  he  keigt  «ei»  ^i_J_ 
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somnMm  lunJ,  bat  that  Slks  Jenkyna  bftd  all  tfa«  duooe  korts. 
Ami  oipeniiive  tea  U  a  very  tavourit*  luuny  with  vBll-tO'do  tnde»- 
people  and  rich  iarmera'  wives,  who  ttim  up  their  noaes  at  tha 
Congou  antl  SoachoD^  prevalent  at  many  tables  of  gentility,  and 
will  have  nothing  else  than  Gunpowdfer  and  Pekoe  for  themselvea. 

But  to  return  to  Mira  Matty.  It  was  really  very  pleasant  to 
»ee  bow  her  nnMlfishnesa  and  flimple  Bense  of  justice  called  ont 
the  aame  good  qualities  in  others.  8he  never  seemed  to  think 
ftny  one  would  impoie  upon  her,  because  she  should  be  so  grieved 
to  do  it  to  them.  I  have  heard  her  put  a  atop  to  the  asseverations 
111  the  man  who  brought  her  coals  by  quietly  saying,  "  I  am  Eure 
you  would  be  aorry  to  bring  me  wrong  weight ; "  and  if  the  ooala 
were  short  measure  that  time,  I  don't  believe  they  ever  were 
again.  People  would  have  felt  as  much  ashamed  of  presuming  on 
her  good  faith  as  they  would  have  done  on  that  of  a  child.  £ut 
my  father  says  "  such  simplicity  might  be  very  well  in  Cranford, 
but  would  never  do  in  the  world."  And  I  fancy  the  world  most 
be  very  bad,  for  with  all  my  father's  suspicion  of  every  one  with 
whom  he  has  dealings,  and  in  spite  of  ^  his  many  precantioua, 
he  lost  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  by  rt^ery  only  last  year. 

I  just  stayed  long  enough  to  establish  Mua  Matty  in  her  new 
mode  of  life,  and  to  pack  up  the  library,  which  the  rector  had  pur- 
chased. He  had  written  a  very  kind  letter  to  Miss  Matty,  saying 
"  how  glad  he  should  be  to  take  alibrary,  so  well  selected  as  he  knew 
that  the  late  Mr.  Jenkyns's  must  have  been,  at  any  valuatiou 
put  upon  them."  And  wbon  she  agreed  to  this,  with  a  touch  of 
sorrowful  gladness  that  they  would  go  back  to  the  rectoty  and  be 
arranged  on  the  accustomed  walls  once  more,  he  sent  word  that 
he  feared  that  he  hod  not  room  for  them  al),  nod  perhaps  Miss 
Matty  would  kindly  allow  him  to  leave  some  volumes*  on  her 
chelvoB.  But  Miss  Matty  said  that  she  had  her  Bible  and 
"Johnson's  Dictionaiy,"  and  should  not  have  much  time  for 
reading,  she  was  afraid  ;  still,  I  retained  a  few  books  out  of  con- 
sideration tor  the  rector's  kindness. 

The  money  which  he  had  paid,  and  that  produced  by  the  sale, 
was  partly  expended  in  the  stock  of  tea,  and  part  of  it  was  in- 
vested against  a  rainy  day — i.e.  old  age  or  illness.  It  was  but  a 
small  sum,  it  is  true  ;  and  it  occaaioned  a  few  evasions  of  truth 
and  white  lies  (all  of  whioli  I  think  very  wrong  indeed — in  theory 
—and  would  rather  not  put  them  in  practice),  for  we  knew  Miss 
Matty  would  be  perplexed  as  to  her  duty  if  she  were  aware  of  any 
little  reserve-fund  being  made  for  her  while  the  debts  of  the  bank 
remained  unpaid.  Moroovor,  she  bad  never  been  told  of  the  way 
in  which  her  friends  were  contributing  to  pay  the  rent,  I  should 
htve  liked  to  tell  her  this,  but  the  mystery  of  the  affair  gave  a 
piquancy  to  their  deed  of  kindness  which  the  ladies  were  unwilling 
to  give  up ;  and  at  first  Martha  had  to  shirk  many  a  perplexed 
qucHtion  as  to  her  ways  and  means  of  living  in  such  a  house,  but 
b;  and  by  MIhs  Matty's  prudent  uneasiness  sank  down  into  ao- 
oulomienoo  with  the  existing  arrangement. 
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I  left  Miss  Kfaltj  nith  s  good  beail  Bar  mJm  a<  te*  dmng 
the  first  two  days  had  surpaned  mj  iBCst  iMiig,iiiiiii  immtjlif  M 
The  whole  couDtrj'  round  MOMd  to  b«  >□  <i«t  of  1^  «t  mau 
IThe  only  aiteration  I  could  have  dsMred  m  Mm  lbtt^»  ^nj  of 
doing  ImsineBs  was,  that  ahe  ■honld  not  hsv«  to  pkintirel^  Mk- 
treated  some  of  her  custoin^s  not  to  In^  gmen  t«ft — nmntag  it 
down  as  alow  poison,  sure  to  dettror  the  nerrea,  and  ptodim  «Q 
naaner  of  evti.  Their  pertuucity  in  taldi^  it,  in  q>ite  of  all  kcc 
nsraings,  distressed  her  ho  much  that  I  reallf  Uioo^it  idte  would 
telinquish  the  Bale  of  it,  and  «o  kue  lialf  her  duhm ;  and  I  «m 
driven  to  my  wits'  end  for  inatauoeB  of  longentf  eotirelj  atlriba- 
lahle  to  a  persevering  nu  of  green  tea.  Bat  the  final  ammetit, 
which  settled  the  qne^ion,  irajs  a  happy  referenee  of  uiae  to  t£e  train- 
oil  and  tallow  candlea  which  the  Eoquimaui  not  only  enjoy  but 
digeat.  After  that  she  acknowledged  that  ' '  one  laan'ji  awat  might 
be  another  man's  poison,"  aiidooi)tait«dhenselftlieiic^onnrd  with 
on  occasional  remonstranco  wbm  ihe  thon^it  the  poreluaer  wm  too 
yoong  and  innocent  to  be  acqnaiotod  with  the  evil  cdect*  gveen 
tea  prodnced  on  some  constitutiotu,  and  an  liabitual  ng^  when 
— jple  old  enough  to  chooso  more  wiaely  would  prefer  iL 

I  went  over  from  Dnunble  once  a  quartez'  at  least  to  settl*  tlw 
aoconnts,  and  see  after  the  neceataiy  biuineaa  lettwa.  And, 
apeaking  of  letters,  I  b^an  to  be  verf  much  aduuned  of  remem- 
bering my  letter  to  the  Aga  Jenkyns,  and  veiy  glad  I  had  narer 
named  my  writing  to  any  one.  I  only  hoped  the  letter  was  Ic«t. 
"o  answer  came.    No  sign  was  made. 

About  a  year  after  Miaa  Matty  net  op  shop,  t  reoeired  otie  of 
Martha's  hieroglyphics,  begging  me  to  come  to  Cranford  very  aoon. 
I  was  afraid  that  Miaa  Matty  waa  ill,  and  went  off  that  very  after- 
noon, and  took  Martha  by  surprise  when  die  Haw  me  on  opening 
the  door.  We  went  into  the  kitchen,  an  usual,  to  have  our  confi- 
dential conference,  and  then  Martlia  told  me  she  was  eipectbg  her 
oonfinement  very  soon — in  a  week  or  two ;  and  she  did  not  mink 
'"' «  Matty  was  aware  of  it,  and  she  wanted  me  to  break  the  news 

her,  "for  indeed,  miss,"  continued  Martha,  crying  hysterically, 

'm  ahmd  she  won't  approve  of  it,  and  I'm  sure  I  don  t  Imow  who  b 
to  take  care  of  her  as  she  should  be  taken  care  of  when  I  s,m  laid  np. " 

I  comforted  Martha  by  telling  her  I  would  remain  till  she  was 
about  again,  and  only  wished  she  had  told  me  her  reason  for  this 
sudden  summons,  as  then  I  would  have  brought  the  requisite  stock 
of  clothes.  But  Martha  was  so  tearful  and  tender-spirited,  and 
imlike  her  nsual  self,  that  I  said  as  little  as  possible  about  myself, 
and  endeavoured  rather  to  comfort  Martha  under  aU  the  probable 
d  possible  misfortunes  which  came  crowding  upon  her  imagination. 

1  then  stole  out  of  the  house-door,  and  made  my  appearance  sa 
if  I  were  a  customer  in  the  shop,  just  to  take  Miss  Matty  by  sur- 
prise, and  gain  on  idea  vt  how  she  looked  in  her  new  situation.  It 
was  warm  May  weather,  so  only  the  little  half-door  was  closed;  and 
Mjas  Matty  sat  behind  her  counter,  knitting  an  elaborate  pair  of 
farten;  elaborate  they  seemed  to  me,  but  the  d^oaW,  »,\\^j^'«b» 
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no  weight  upon  her  mind,  for  ahe  w^  sinj^ing  in  a  low  Toice  to  lieiv 
self  SB  her  needlea  went  rapidly  in  and  out.  I  call  it  Hinging,  bnt  I 
darenav  a  musicdan  would  not  nse  that  word  to  the  tuneleaa  j-et 
Hweet  humming  of  the  low,  worn  voice.  I  found  out  from  the  words, 
far  more  than  from  the  attempt  at  the  tune,  that  it  waa  the  Old 
Hundredth  she  v/aa  orooning  to  herself ;  but  the  qdiet  continuous 
Hound  told  of  content,  and  gave  me  a,  pkasttnt  feeling,  aa  I  stood  in 
the  street  just  outBide  the  door,  quite  in  harmony  with  that  Boft 
May  morning.  I  went  in.  At  first  she  did  not  catch  who  it  was, 
and  stood  up  as  if  to  serre  me ;  but  in  another  minute  watchful 
pussy  had  clutched  her  knitting,  which  was  dropped  in  eager  joy  at 
seeing  me.  I  found,  after  we  had  had  a  littla  conversation,  that  it 
was  as  Martha  said,  and  that  Miss  Matty  had  no  idea  of  the  ap- 
proaching household  event.  80  I  thought  I  would  let  things  take 
their  course,  aooure  that  when  I  went  to  her  with  the  baby  in  my 
arms,  I  shoiild  obtain  that  forgiveaess  for  Martha  which  she  was 
neBdlfisaly  frightening  herself  into  believing  that  Miss  Matty  would 
withhold,  under  some  notion  that  tho  new  claimant  would  require 
attentions  from  its  mother  that  it  would  be  faithleaa  treason  to  Miss 
Matty  to  render. 

But  I  was  right.  I  think  that  must  be  an  hereditary  qnaUty , 
for  my  father  says  he  ts  scarcely  ever  wrong.  One  morning,  within 
a  week  afterlarrivod,  Iwent  to  oaU  Miss  B^tty,  with  a  little  btmdla 
of  flannel  in  my  arms.  She  was  very  much  awo-atrack  when  I 
showed  her  what  it  was,  and  asked  for  her  spectacles  oS  the  dressing- 
table,  and  looked  at  it  curiously,  with  a  sort  of  tender  wonder  at  its 
small  perfection  of  parts.  She  coidd  not  banish  the  thought  of  the 
surprise  all  day,  but  went  about  on  tiptoe,  and  was  ver^  silent. 
But  she  stole  up  to  see  Martha,  and  they  both  cried  with  J07,  and 
she  got  into  a  complimentary  speech  to  Jem,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  get  out  of  it  again,  and  was  only  extricated  from  her  dilemma  by 
the  sound  of  the  shop-bell,  which  was  an  equal  reUef  to  the  shy, 
proud,  honest  Jem,  who  shook  my  hand  so  vigorously  when  I  con- 
gratulated him  that  I  think  I  feel  the  piun  of  it  jet. 

I  had  a  busy  life  while  Martha  was  laid  up.  I  attended  on  Miss 
Matty,  and  prepared  her  meals;  I  cost  up  her  accounts,  and  ei- 
amiued  into  the  state  of  her  canisters  and  tumblers.  I  helped  her, 
too,  occasionally,  in  the  shop  ;  and  it  gave  me  no  small  amusement, 
and  sometimes  a  little  uneaainoss,  to  watch  her  ways  there.  If  a 
little  child  came  in  to  ask  for  an  ounce  of  ahnond-comfits  (and  four 
of  the  large  kind  which  Miss  Matty  sold  weighed  that  much),  she 
always  added  one  more  by  "way  of  make-weight,"  as  she  called  it, 
although  the  scale  waa  handsomely  turned  before ;  and  when  I  re- 
monstrated against  this,  her  reply  was,  "  The  little  things  like  it  so 
much!"  There  wsfl  no  use  in  telling  her  that  ihe  fifth  comfit  weighed 
a  cinarter  of  an  ounce,  and  made  every  sale  into  a  loss  to  her  pocket. 
So  I  remembered  the  green  tea,  and  winged  my  shaft  with  a  feathei 
out  of  her  own  plumage.  I  told  her  how  unwholesome  ahnond-eom- 
£iB  were,  and  how  ill  excess  in  them  might  make  the  little  chUdren. 
^^jt  argument  producoi  some  efiect'.  fot,  henceforward,  iiuteadj'' 
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tha  fifth  oomfit,  she  elvnys  told  them  to  tiold  oat  their  tiny  palms, 
Ut«  which  she  shook  either  peppermint  or  ginger  koenget,  aa  &  [oe- 
leutire  to  the  dangers  that  might  ariiie  from  the  preyioaa  lale. 
Altogether  the  loxenge  trade,  conducted  on  them  pnnciples,  did  not 
promiae  to  be  remnnerative ;  but  I  mu  happy  to  dnd  she  had  made 
e  than  tneaty  pounds  during  the  last  ;ear  by  her  sales  of  t«a; 
,  moreoTer,  tJiat  now  she  was  accustomed  to  it,  she  did  not  dis- 
like the  employment,  whichbrooght  her  into  kindly  iotercoutae  with 
many  of  the  people  round  about.  If  she  gave  them  good  ireight, 
they,  in  tbeir  turn,  brought  many  a  little  country  present  to  the 
"old  rector's  daughter;"  a  cream  cheese,  a  few  new-latd  egg>,  a 
Utile  fresh  ripe  fruit,  a  bunch  of  flowers.  The  counter  was  quite 
loaded  with  Uiese  offerings  sometimes,  aa  she  told  me. 

Ab  for  Oranford  in  general,  it  was  going  on  much  as  ueuelL  The 
Jamieson  and  Hoggins  feud  still  raged,  if  a  feud  it  could  be  called, 
when  only  one  side  cared  much  about  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uoggins 
were  very  happy  together,  and,  like  most  very  happy  people,  quito 
ready  to  be  tnendly ;  indeed,  Mrs.  Homing  waa  really  desirous  to 
be  restored  to  Mrs.  Jamiesoa'a  good  graces,  because  of  the  former 
intimacy.  But  Mrs.  Jamieson  considered  their  veiy  happiness  an 
insnlt  to  the  Glenmire  family,  to  which  she  had  still  the  honour  to 
belong,  and  she  doggedly  refused  and  rejected  everyadvance.  Mr. 
Mqlliner,  like  a  faithful  clansman,  espoused  his  mistress'  side  with 
Ardour.  If  he  saw  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Hoggins,  he  would  cross  the 
street,  and  appear  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  hfe  in  general, 
and  his  own  path  in  particular,  until  he  had  passed  them  by.  Miss 
Pole  used  to  amuse  herself  with  wondering  what  in  the  world  Mrs, 
Jamieson  would  do,  if  either  she,  or  Mr.  MuUiner,  or  any  other 
member  of  her  household,  was  taken  iU ;  she  could  hardly  have  the 
[ace  to  call  in  Mr.  Hoggins  after  the  way  she  had  behaved  to  them. 
Hiss  Pole  grew  quite  impatient  for  some  indisposition  or  accident 
to  befall  Mrs.  Jamieson  or  her  dependanta,  in  order  that  CrarJord 
mi|dit  see  bow  she  would  act  under  the  perplexing  circumstances. 

Martha  was  beginning  to  go  about  again,  and  I  had  already  fixed 
a  limit,  not  very  far  distant,  to  my  visit,  when  one  afternoon,  as  I 
was  Bitting  in  the  shop-parluur  with  Miss  Matty — I  remember  the 
weather  was  colder  now  than  it  had  been  in  May,  tliree  weeka 
before,  and  we  had  a  fire  and  kept  the  door  fully  closed — we  saw 
ti  gentleman  go  slowly  past  the  window,  and  then  stand  opposite  to 
the  door,  aa  if  looking  out  for  the  tuune  which  we  had  bo  carefully 
hidden.  He  took  out  a  double  eye-glass  and  peered  about  for  some 
time  before  be  could  discover  it.  Then  he  came  in.  And,  all  on  a 
sudden,  it  flashed  across  me  that  it  was  the  Aga  himself !  For  his 
clothes  had  an  out-of-the-way  foreign  cut  about  them,  and  his  face 
was  deep  brown,  aa  if  tanned  and  re-tanned  by  the  sun.  Hia  ooni- 
plcjdon  contrasted  oddly  with  hia  plentiful  enow-white  hair,  his 
.  cyan  were  dark  and  piercing,  and  he  had  an  odd  way  of  contracting 
Ihem  and  puckering  up  his  clieeke  into  innumerable  wrinkles  when 
ho  looked  earnestly  at  objects.  Ho  did  so  to  Miss  Matty  when  ho 
Bnt  came  in.  His  glance  hnd  first  caught  audlingeTB^t.^'i.^ft^x^^nk 
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me,   but  tlien  toined,   with  tlie  peculiar  soitrcliiiig  look  I  have  de- 

icribed,  to  Miss  Mntty.  Slio  waa  a  little  fluttered  and  aervoua,  but 
110  more  bo  than  she  always  van  when  any  man  came  Into  her  ahof. 
She  thought  that  he  would  probably  have  a  note,  or  a  Bovereign 
at  least,  for  which  she  would  have  to  give  change,  which  was  an 
operation  she  Tery  much  disliked  to  perform.  But  the  present 
customer  stood  opposite  to  her,  without  asking  for  anything,  only 
looiung  fixedlyather  as  ho  drummed  upon  the  table  with  bis  fingers, 
just  for  all  tJie  world  na  Miaa  Jenkyns  used  to  do,  Miss  Matty  was 
on  the  point  of  asking  him  what  he  wanted  (aa  she  told  me  after- 
wards), when  he  turned  sharp  tome;  "la  your  name  Mary  Smith)" 

All  my  doubts  as  to  his  identity  were  set  at  rest,  and  I  only 
wondered  what  he  would  say  or  do  next,  and  how  I^lias  Matty  would 
atand  the  joyful  shock  of  what  ho  had  to  reveal.  Apparently  he 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  announce  himself,  for  he  looked  round  at  last 
in  search  of  something  to  buy,  so  aa  to  gain  time,  and,  aa  it  hap- 
pened, hiB  eye  caught  on  the  almond-comfitn,  and  he  boldly  aaked 
forapoundof  "those  things."  I  doubt  if  ACsb  Matty  had  a  whole 
pound  in  the  shop,  and,  besides  the  unusual  magnitude  of  the  order, 
she  was  distressed  with  the  idea  of  the  indigestion  they  would  pro- 
duce, taken  in  such  unlimited  quantities.  She  looked  up  to 
remonstrate.  Something  of  tender  relaxation  in  his  face  struck 
home  to  her  heart.  Shesaid,  "Itia — ohair!  can  you  be  Peter ! " 
and  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  In  a  moment  he  was  round  the 
table  and  had  her  in  his  arms,  sobbing  the  tearless  criea  of  old 
age.  I  brought  lier  a  glass  of  wine,  for  indeed  her  colour  had 
changed  ao  as  to  alarm  me  and  Mr.  Peter  too.  He  kept  saying, 
"I  have  been  too  sudden  for  you,  Matty^I  have  my  little  girl." 

I  proposed  that  she  should  go  at  once  up  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  lie  down  on  the  sofa  there.  She  looked  wistfully  at  her  brother, 
whose  hand  she  had  held  tight,  even  when  nearly  fainting;  but  onhia 
aaauring  her  that  ho  would  not  leave  her,  she  allowed  him  to  carry 
her  upstairs. 

I  tlionght  that  the  best  I  could  do  was  to  run  and  put  the 
kettle  on  the  fire  for  early  tea,  and  tlien  to  attend  to  the  shop,  leav- 
ing the  brother  and  slater  to  exchnnge  some  of  the  many  thousand 
things  they  mnst  have  to  aay.  I  hod  alao  to  break  the  news  to 
Martha,  who  received  it  with  a  burst  of  tears  which  nearly  infected 
me.  She  kept  recovering  herself  to  ask  if  I  waa  sure  it  was  indeed 
Miaa  Matt^'a  brother,  for  1  had  mentioned  that  he  had  grey  hair, 
and  she  had  always  heard  that  he  was  a  very  handsome  young  man. 
Something  of  tlie  saine  kind  perplexed  Miaa  Matty  at  tea-tdme, 
when  she  was  installed  in  the  great  easy-chair  opposite  to  Mr. 
Jenkyna's  in  order  to  gaze  her  fiH.  She  could  hardly  drink  for 
looking  at  him,  and  as  for  eating,  that  waa  out  of  the  question. 

"I  suppose  hot  climates  age  people  very  quickly,"  said  she, 
rimost  to  herself.  "  When  you  left  Cranlord  you  had  not  a  grey 
"lair  in  your  head. " 

"Bnt  bow  many  years  ^o  ia  that  \ "  oajd  Mr.  Peter,  amiling.  ^ 
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"  Ah,  true !  jes,  I  fiiippose  ynu  and  I  are  getting  old.  But 
a  I  did  not  think  we  were  ao  very  old  !  But  white  hair  ia  very 
Koming  to  you,  Peter,"  slio  continued — a.  Uttle  afraid  leat  aha  had 
1  him  by  revealinx  how  his  appearance  had  impresBed  her, 
"I  enppoBa  I  forgot  dates  too,  Matty,  for  what  do  you  think  I 
ire  brought  for  you  from  India  1  I  have  an  Indian  mualin  gown 
id  a  pearl  necklace  for  you  aomewhere  in  my  chest  at  Portamouth." 
e  smiled  as  if  amtuted  at  the  idea  of  the  incongruity  of  hia  presents 
ith  the  appearance  of  hia  aiatei ;  but  this  did  not  strike  her  all  at 
lice,  while  the  eleganca  of  the  articles  did.  I  could  see  that  for  a 
loment  her  imagination  dwelt  complacently  on  the  idea  of  herself 
^BS  attired;  and  inatinotiTely  she  pnt  her  hand  up  to  her  throat — 
Ut  little  delicate  throat  whi(Ji  (as  Mias  Pole  had  told  me)  had  been 
le  of  her  youthful  charms  ;  but  the  hand  met  tlio  toutJi  of  folds 

EBoft  muslin  in  which  she  was  always  swathed  up  to  her  chin,  and 
e  sensation  recalled  a  sense  of  the  unauitableneas  of  a  pearl  neck- 
ee  to  her  age.  She  said,  "  I'm  afraid  I'm  too  old;  but  it  was 
dy  kind  of  you  to  think  of  it.  They  are  Just  what  I  should  have 
*jBd  years  ago — when  I  was  young.'' 

"So  I  thought,  my  little  Matty.  I  remembered  your  tastes; 
hay  were  so  like  my  dear  mother'a. "  At  the  mention  of  that  name  the 
mother  and  sister  clasped  each  other's  hands  yet  more  fondly,  and, 
Utooghthey  wore  perfectly  silent,  I  fancied  they  might  have  some- 
Ki  aay  if  they  were  unchecked  by  my  presence,  and  I  got  up 
ange  my  room  for  Mr.  Peter's  occupation  that  night,  in- 
inding  myself  to  share  Miss  Matty's  bed.  But  at  my  movement 
B  started  up.  "  I  roust  go  and  settle  about  a  room  at  the  'George.' 
[y  carpet-b^  is  there  too." 

"No  !  "  aaidMiaa  Matty,  in  great  diatreaa — "ynumiistiiotgo; 
ise,  dear  Peter— pray,  Mary— oh  1  you  muat  not  go  I  " 
She  was  ao  much  f^tated  that  we  both  promised  everything  aho 
rished.  Peter  sat  down  again  and  gave  her  hia  hand,  which  for 
etter  aeaaritj  she  held  in  both  of  hers,  and  I  left  the  room  to 
Dcomplish  my  arrangements. 

Long,  long  into  the  night,  far,  far  into  the  morning,  did  Miss 

Catty  and  I  talk.     She  had  much  to  tell  me  of  her  brother's  life 

id  adventures,  which  be  had  communicated  to  her  as  they  had 

^t  alone.     She  snid  all  was  thoroughly  dear  to  her  ;  but  I  never 

pite  nnderatood  the  whole  story ;  and  when  in  after  daya  I  lost 

re  of  Mr.  Peter  enough  to  question  him  myaelf,  he  laughed 

'  curiosity,  and  told  me  stories  that  sounded  so  very  much 
.  taron  Munchausen's,  that  I  was  sure  he  was  making  fun  of 
(e.  What  I  heard  from  Miss  Matty  was  that  he  had  been  a  volun- 
ier  at  the  siege  of  Hangoon  ;  had  been  token  prisoner  by  the 
kmneae  ;  had  somehow  obtained  favour  and  eventual  freedom 
im  knowing  how  to  bleed  the  chief  of  the  small  tribe  in  some 
LB  of  dangerous  illness  ;  that  on  his  release  from  years  of  captivity 
ie  had  had  his  letters  returned  from  England  with  the  ominous 
)rd  "  Dead  "  marked  upon  them ;  and,  believing  himself  to  be  tha 
rt  of  hia  race,  he  had  settled  down  m  an  iadigo  ^biitAt^  nvi.  V»A 
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proposod  to  spend  the  lemainder  of  his  life  in  the  country  to  whosa 
iDkabitants  and  modes  of  life  he  liad  become  habituated,  when  my 
letter  hsd  reached  him ;  and,  with  the  odd  vehemence  which  oha- 
tacterised  liim  in  age  as  it  had  done  in  youth,  he  hod  sold  hia  land 
and  all  hia  possessions  to  the  fiist  piirchaaer,  and  come  home  to  tha 
poor  old  sister,  who  was  more  glad  and  rich  than  any  princess  when 
she  looked  at  him.  She  talked  me  to  sleep  at  last,  and  then  I  wm  i 
awakened  by  a  slight  sound  at  the  door,  for  which  she  begged  mj 
pardon  aa  she  crept  penitently  into  bed  ;  but  it  seems  that  when  I 
ooold  no  longer  confimi  her  belief  that  the  loog-lost  was  really  here 
— under  the  same  roof — she  hod  begun  to  fear  lest  it  was  only  a 
waking  dream  of  hers  ;  that  there  never  had  been  a  Peter  sitting  bj 
her  all  that  blessed  evening — but  that  the  real  Peter  lay  dead  fu 
»way  beneath  some  wild  sea-wave,  or  under  some  strange  easUm 
tree.  And  so  strong  had  this  nervous  feeling  of  hers  become,  that 
she  was  fain  to  get  up  and  go  and  convince  herself  that  he  wai 
really  there  by  listening  through  the  door  to  hia  even,  regular  breath- 
ing— I  don't  like  to  call  it  snoring,  but  I  heard  it  myself  through 
tvro  closed  doors — and  by  and  by  it  soothed  Miss  Matty  to  sleep. 

I  don't  believe  Mr.  Peter  came  home  from  India  as  rich  sa  s 
nabob  ;  he  even  considered  himself  poor,  but  neither  he  nor  MiBS 
Matty  cared  much  about  that.  At  any  rate,  he  had  enough  to  live 
upon  "  very  genteelly"  at  Cranford  ;  he  and  Misa  Matty  together. 
^d  a  day  or  two  after  liis  arrival,  the  shop  was  closed,  while  troops 
of  little  urchins  gleefully  awaited  the  shower  of  comhts  and  lozengea 
that  came  from  time  to  time  down  upon  their  faces  as  they  stood 
up-gazing  at  Miss  Matty's  drawing-room  windows.  OccasionaUy 
Miss  Matty  would  say  to  them  (hiJf-hidden  behind  the  curtains), 
"  My  dear  children,  don't  make  yourselves  ill;"  but  a  strong  arm 
pulled  hoF  back,  and  a  more  rattling  shower  than  ever  succeeded. 
A  part  of  the  tea  was  sent  in  presents  to  the  Cranford  ladies  ;  and 
some  of  it  was  distributed  among  the  old  people  who  remembered 
Mr.  Petor  in  the  days  of  his  frolicsome  youth.  The  India  muslin 
tjown  was  reserved  tor  darling  Flora  Gordon  (Miss  Jessie  Brown's 
daughter).  The  Gordons  had  been  on  the  Continent  for  the  last 
few  years,  but  were  now  expected  to  return  very  soon  ;  and  Miss 
Matt^,  in  her  sisterly  pride,  anticipated  great  delight  in  the  joy  of 
showing  them  Mr.  Peter.  The  pearl  necklace  disappeared  ;  and 
ubout  that  time  many  handsome  and  useful  presents  mode  their 
appearance  in  the  households  of  Miss  Pole  and  Mrs.  Forrester ;  and 
some  rare  and  delicate  Indian  ornaments  graced  the  drawing-rooms 
of  Mrs.  Janiieson  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam.  I  myself  was  not  forgotten. 
Among  other  things,  I  had  the  handsomest  bound  and  best  edition 
cf  Dr.  Johnson's  works  that  could  be  procured ;  and  dear  Miss 
Matt7,  with  tears  in.  her  eyes,  begged  me  to  consider  it  as  a  present 
from  her  sister  aa  well  as  herself.  In  short,  no  one  was  forgotten  ; 
and,  what  was  more,  every  one,  however  insignificant,  who  had 
shown  kindness  to  Miss  Matty  at  any  time,  was  sure  of  Mr.  Pet«t'i 
cordial  regard. 
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chapter  xvi. 

p1':ace  to  cranfobd. 

I  n^t.  Burprking  that  Mr.  Peter  became  sack  a  favourite  at 
CrAraford.  The  ladies  vied  with  each  other  who  should  admire  him 
I  wonder,  for  theix  quiet  lives  were  astouialiingly 
atirred  up  hj  the  atrival  {rom  India — especially  as  the  pei'sun  ar- 
BTed  told  more  wonderful  stories  than  Sindbad  the  Sailor  ;  and,  as 
Miss  Pole  said,  was  quite  ee  good  as  an  Arabian  Night  any  evening. 
Vor  my  own  part,  I  h^  vibrated  all  my  life  between  Drumble  and 
Granford,  and  I  thought  it  was  quite  possible  that  all  Itlr.  Peter's 
■tories  might  be  true,  although  wonderful ;  but  when  I  found  that, 
if  we  Bwdlowed  an  anecdote  of  tolerable  magnitude  one  week,  we 
bad  the  dose  considerably  increased  the  next,  I  began  to  have  my 
doubts  ;  especially  as  I  noticed  that  when  his  sister  was  present  thu 
aocouuts  of  Indi^  life  were  comparatively  tame  ;  not  that  she  kneiv 
more  than  we  did,  perhaps  less.  I  noticed  tieo  that  when  the 
rector  came  to  call,  Mr,  Peter  talked  in  a  different  way  about  the 
coimtriea  he  had  been  in.  But  I  don't  think  the  ladies  in  Cranfurd 
would  hare  considered  hini  such  a  wonderful  traveller  if  they  had 
onl7  heard  him  talk  in  the  quiet  way  he  did  to  him.  They  liked  him 
the  better,  indeed,  for  being  what  they  called  "  so  very  Oriental." 
One  day,  at  a  select  party  in  his  honour,  which  Miss  Pole  gave, 
■nd  from  which,  oh  tSra.  Jamieson  honoured  it  with  her  presence, 
snd  had  even  offered  to  send  Mr.  Mulliner  to  wait,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hi^gina  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  were  necessarily  excluded — one  day 
■t  J£bs  Pole's,  Mr.  Peter  said  he  was  tired  of  sitting  upright  against 
the  hard-backed  uneaay  chairs,  and  aakod  if  ha  might  not  indulge 
'inuelf  in  sitting  cross-legged.  Miss  Pole's  consent  was  eagerly 
|Tven,  and  down  he  went  with  the  utmost  gravity.  But  when  Miss 
Pole  asked  me,  in  an  audible  whisper,  "if  he  did  not  remind  me 
of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  i "  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  poor 
^mon  Jones,  the  lame  tailor  ,  and  while  Mrs.  Jamieson  slowly 
commented  on  the  elegance  and  convenience  of  the  attitude,  I 
nroembered  how  we  had  all  followed  that  lady's  lead  in  condemn- 
ing  Mr.  Hoggins  for  vulgarity  because  he  simply  croased  his  legs  as 
ha  Hat  still  on  his  chair.  Many  of  Mr.  Peter's  ways  of  eating  were 
m  little  etrange  amongst  such  ladies  as  Miss  Pole,  and  Miss  Matty, 
andMra.  Jamieson,  especially  when  I  recollected  the  untasted  green 
Ma  and  two-pronged  forks  at  poor  Mr.  Holbrook's  dinner. 
The  mention  of  that  gentleman's  name  recalls  to  my  mind  a 
Bouversation  between  Mr.  Peter  and  Miss  Matty  one  evening  in 
ths  ■ummer  after  he  retiuned  to  Cranford.  The  day  had  been 
-Tory  hot,  and  Misa  Matty  had  been  much  oppressed  by  the 
weather,  in  the  heat  of  which  her  brother  revelied.  I  remember 
that  she  liad  been  unable  to  nurse  Martha's  baby,  which  had  be- 
come her  favourite  employment  of  late,  and  whid\,**aWi-vKadci».\ 
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homo  in  her  arms  aa  is  its  mother's,  tm  long  as  it  remEiIned  a  li^tt- 

weight,  portable  by  one  ao  fraple  as  Misa  Matty.  This  day  ta 
which  I  refer,  Miss  Matty  had  aeemed  more  than  usually  feeble  and 
languid,  and  only  revived  when  the  sun  went  dowii,  and  her  eoh 
was  wheeled  to  the  open  window,  through  which,  although  it 
looked  into  the  principal  street  of  Cranford,  the  fragrant  smell  of 
the  neighbouring  hayfields  came  in  every  now  and  then,  borne  hj 
the  soft  breezea  that  stirred  the  dull  air  of  the  Hummer  twilight, 
and  then  died  away.  The  silence  of  the  sultry  atmosphere  wac 
lost  in  the  murmuring  noises  which  came  in  from  many  an  open 
window  and  door  ;  even  the  children  were  abroad  in  the  atreet, 
late  as  it  was  (between  ten  and  eleven),  enjoying  Hie  game  of  play 
foT  which  they  hod  not  had  spirits  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  Miss  Matty  to  bbb  how  few 
candles  were  hghted,  even  in  the  apartments  of  those  houses  from 
which  issued  the  greatest  signs  of  life.  Mr,  Peter,  Miss  Mat^, 
and  I  had  all  been  quiet,  each  with  a  separate  reverie,  for  some 
little  time,  when  Mr.  Peter  broke  in : 

"Do  you  know,  little  Matty,  I  could  havo  sworn  you  were  on 
the  high  road  to  matrimony  when  I  left  England  that  last  time  1 
If  anybody  had  told  tne  you  would  have  lived  and  died  an  c^ 
maid  then,  I  should  have  laughed  in  their  faces." 

Miss  Matty  made  no  reply,  and  1  tried  in  vain  to  think  of 
some  subject  which  should  effectually  turn  the  conversation  ;  but 
I  was  very  stupid;  and  before  I  spoke  he  went  on: 

' '  It  was  Holbrook,  that  fine  manly  fellow  who  lived  at  "WoodJey, 
t  hat  I  used  to  think  would  carry  off  roy  little  Matty,  You  would  not 
thinkitnow,  I  daresay,  Mary ;  but  this  sister  of  mine  was  once  avery 
prettygirl— at  least,  I  thought  ao,  and  ao  I've  a  notion  did  poor  Hol- 
brook. What  busineaa  had  he  to  die  before  I  came  home  to  thank 
him  for  all  bia  kindness  to  a  good-for-nothing  cub  as  I  waa  ?  It 
was  that  that  made  me  first  thmk  he  cared  for  you ;  tor  in  all  our 
fishing  eiipeditiona  it  was  Matty,  Matty,  we  talked  about.  Poor 
Deborah !  What  a  lecture  she  read  me  on  having  asked  him 
home  to  lunch  one  day,  when  abe  had  seen  the  Arley  carriage  in  tho 
town,  and  thought  that  my  lady  might  call.  Well,  that'a  long  yean 
ago  ;  more  than  half  a  life-time,  and  yet  it  seems  like  yesteriay '. 
I  don't  know  a  fellow  I  should  have  liked  better  as  a  brother-in- 
law.  You  must  have  played  your  cards  badly,  my  little  Matty, 
Romehow  or  another — wanted  your  brother  to  be  a  good  go- 
between,  eh,  little  one  ?  "  said  he,  putting  out  hia  hand  to  tak« 
hold  of  hers  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa.  "  Why,  what's  thia  1  you're 
shivering  and  shaking,  Matty,  with  that  confounded  open  window. 
Shut  it,  Mary,  this  minute  1  " 

I  did  ao,  and  then  stooped  down  to  kiss  Miaa  Matty,  and  see  if 
she  really  were  chilled.  She  caught  at  my  hand,  and  gave  it  a 
'  ■  '  squeeze — but  unconsciously,  I  think — for  in  a  minute  or  two 
puke  to  us  quite  in  her  usual  voice,  and  amiled  our  uneasiness 
away,  although  she  patiently  submitted  to  the  prescriptions  wo 
^fiofomed  ol  a  warm  bed  and  tt  glass  of  weak  negus.    I  was  to  Iwyl 
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Onatord  the  next  day,  and  before  I  went  I  i^w  that  all  the  effects 
of  the  opan  window  bad  qiiita  vanished.  I  hnd  auperintended 
moBt  of  the  alterations  necessor)'  in  the  house  and  honsehold 
during  the  latter  weeta  of  ray  atay.  The  shop  wm  once  more  a 
parlour  ;  the  empty  resounding  rooms  again  fumiahed  up  to  the 
very  gaireta. 

There  has  heen  some  talk  of  establishing  Martha  and  Jem  in 
another  house,  but  Miss  Matty  would  not  hear  of  this.  Indeed,  I 
never  saw  hei  ao  much  roused  as  when  Miss  Pole  had  assumed  it  to 
be  the  moat  desirable  arrangement.  As  long  as  Martha  would  remain 
with  Miss  Matty,  Miss  Matty  was  only  too  thankful  to  hare  her 
about  her  ;  yea,  and  Jem  too,  who  waa  a  veiy  pleasant  man  to  havs 
in  the  house,  for  she  never  saw  him  from  week's  end  to  week's  end. 
And  OS  for  the  probable  children,  it  they  would  all  turn  out  such 
little  darlings  as  her  god-daughter,  Matilda,  she  should  not  mind 
the  number,  if  Martha  didn't.  Besides,  the  next  waa  to  be  called 
Deborah — a  point  which  Miss  Matty  had  reluctantly  yielded  to 
Martha's  stubborn  determination  that  her  firat-bom  waa  to  be 
Matilda.  So  Miss  Pole  had  to  lower  her  colours,  and  even  hee 
3,  aa  she  said  to  me  that,  BS  Mr.  and  Mra.  Heam  were  atill  to 
n  living  in  the  same  house  with  Miss  Matty,  we  had  certainly 
done  a  wise  thing  in  hiring  Martha's  niece  as  an  auxiliary. 

I  left  Miss  Matly  and  Mr.  Peter  moat  comfortable  and  con- 
tented ;  the  only  subject  for  regret  to  the  tender  heart  of  the  one, 
and  the  social  fnendly  nature  <S  the  other,  being  the  unfortunate 
quarrel  between  Mrs.  Jamieson  and  the  plebeian  IIoggiiiBes  and 
tlieir  following.  In  joke,  I  prophesied  one  day  that  thia  would 
only  laat  until  Mrs.  jamieson  or  Mr.  Mulliner  were  ill,  in  which 
case  they  would  only  be  too  glad  to  be  friends  with  Mr.  Hoggins  ; 
but  Blisa  Matty  did  not  like  my  looking  forward  to  anything  like 
illness  in  so  light  a  manner,  and  before  the  year  was  out  all  hod 
come  round  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  way. 

I  received  two  Cranford  letters  on  one  auspicious  October 
miming.  Both  Miss  Pole  and  Miss  Matty  wrote  to  ask  me  to 
eome  over  and  meet  the  Gordons,  who  had  returned  to  England 
alive  and  well  with  their  two  children,  now  almost  grown  up. 
Dear  Jessie  Brown  had  kept  her  old  kind  nature,  although  ahe  had 
changed  her  name  and  station  ;  and  ahe  wrote  to  say  that  she  and 
Major  Gordon  expected  to  be  ia  Cranford  on  the  fourteenth,  and 
ahe  hoped  and  begged  to  be  remembered  to  IVIrs.  Jamieson  (named 
Bret,  aa  became  her  honourable  at.it!on),  Misa  Pole,  and  Miaa 
Matiy — could  she  ever  forget  their  kindness  to  her  poor  father  and 
sister)— Mra.  Forrester,  Mr.  Hoggins  (and  here  again  came  in  an 
aUuaioD  to  kindness  shown  to  the  dead  long  ago),  his  new  wife, 
who  aa  such  must  allow  Mra.  Gordon  to  desire  to  make  her  ao- 
qountsnce,  and  who  waa,  moreover,  an  old  Scotch  friend  of  her 
husband's,  In  short,  eTsryone  was  named,  from  the  rector — who 
had  boon  appointed  to  Cranford  in  the  interim  between  Captain 
&«wn'a  death  and  Miss  Jesaie's  marriage,  and  waa  now  associated 
i  latter  event — down  to  Miss  Betsy  Barker.      AUw<«* 
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aaked  to  the  Itmchoon ;  all  except  Mis.  Fits-Adam,  vho  had  » 
to  live  in  Crajiford  since  Mis3  Jeasie  Broini'a  days,  and  whd 
found  rather  moping  on  account  of  the  omissiciD.  People  V 
dored  at  Miaa  Betty  Barker's  being  included  in  the  honourable 
list ;  but,  then,  as  Miss  Pole  said,  we  tniiat  remember  the  disregard 
of  die  genteel  proprieties  of  life  in  which  the  poor  captain  had 
educated  hia  ^Is,  and  for  hit)  sake  we  swaUowed  oiir  pride. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Jamieson  rather  took  it  as  a  compliment,  as  putting 
Misa  Betty  (formerly  Jwrmaid)  on  a  level  with  "those  Hoggtnses. 

But  when  I  arrived  in  Oranford,  noUiing  was  as  yet  ascertained 
of  Mrs.  Jamicson's  own  intcnUons;  would  the  honourable  lady  go, 
OF  would  ahe  not!  Mr.  Peter  decl&red  that  she  should  and  iiu 
would ;  Miss  Pole  shook  her  head  and  desponded.  But  Mr,  Peter 
was  a  man  of  reaources.  In  the  first  place,  he  persuaded  Mim 
Matty  to  write  to  Mrs,  Gordon,  and  to  tell  her  of  Mrs.  Fitz-Adan's 
existence,  and  to  beg  that  one  so  kind,  and  cordial,  and  generous, 
might  he  included  in  the  pleasant  invitation.  An  answer  came  bock 
by  return  of  post,  with  a  pretty  little  note  for  Mrs,  Fitz-Adam,  and 
a  request  that  Misa  Matty  would  deliver  it  heraelf  and  explain  the 
previous  omission.  Mrs.  FiU-Adam  was  as  pleased  as  could  be, 
and  thanked  Miss  Matty  over  and  over  again.  Mr.  Peter  had  said, 
' '  Leave  Mrs.  Jamieson  to  me ;"  so  we  did ;  espDoisUy  as  we  knew 
nothing  that  we  could  do  to  alter  her  determination  if  once  formed, 

I  did  not  know,  nor  did  Miss  Matty,  how  things  were  going  on, 
until  Miaa  Pole  asked  me,  just  the  day  before  Mxs.  Gordon  came, 
it  T  thought  there  was  anything  hatween  Mr.  Peter  and  Mrs,  Jamie- 
son in  the  matrimonial  line,  for  that  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  really  going 
to  the  lunch  at  the  "George."  She  had  sent  Mr.  Mulliner  down  t* 
desire  that  there  might  be  a  foof-atool  put  to  the  warmest  seat  in  tiie 
room,  as  she  meant  to  come,  and  knew  that  their  chairs  were  very 
high.  Miss  Pole  had  picked  this  piece  of  news  up,  and  from  it  ehe 
conjectured  all  aorta  of  thin^,  and  bemoaned  yet  more.  "If  Peter 
should  marry,  what  would  become  of  poor  dear  Miss  Matty!  And 
Mrs.  Jamieson,  of  aU  people!"  Miss  Pole  seemed  to  think  there 
were  other  ladies  in  Cranford  who  would  have  done  more  credit  to 
his  choice,  and  I  think  she  must  have  had  aome  one  who  was  un- 
mfljried  in  her  head,  for  she  kept  Baying,  "It  was  so  wanting  io 
delicacy  tn  a  widow  to  think  of  such  a  thing." 

When  I  got  back  to  Miaa  Matty's  I  really  did  begin  to  think 
that  Mr.  Peter  might  he  thinking  of  Mrs.  Jamieson  for  a  wife,  and 
I  was  as  unhappy  as  Misa  Pole  about  it.  He  had  the  proof  aheet  of 
a  great  placard  in  his  hand.  "Signer  Bmnoni,  Magician  to  llie 
King  of  Delhi,  the  Rajah  of  Oude,  and  the  groat  Lama  of  Thibet," 
&o.  &c.  was  going  to  "perform  in  Cranford  for  one  night  only," 
the  very  next  night ;  and  Miss  Matty,  exultant,  showed  me  a  letter 
from  the  Gordons,  pramising  to  remain  over  this  gaiety,  whi»i  Miss 
Matty  said  was  entirely  Peter's  doing.  He  had  written  to  ask  the 
■ignoT  to  come,  and  waa  to  he  at  (dl  the  expenaes  of  the  afiair. 
Tickets  were  to  be  sent  gratia  to  aa  many  aa  the  room  would  hold. 
In  bIioH,  Mia-i  Matty  was  channed  with  the  plan,  and  said  tll^Jj^ 
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r^oTTow  CrMiford  would  i-smind  hor  of  the  Proaton  Guild,  to  which 
)dio  bod  been  in  her  youth — a  luncheon  at  the  "George,"  with  th« 
^ear  Gurdons,  and  the  aignor  in  the  Assembly  Room  in  the  evening. 
■But  I — I  looked  anlj  at  the  fatal  words : 

"  Under  the  J'afronage  of  the  HosoDttiBLB  Mrs.  Jauibbok." 
ShCj  then,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  this  entertainment  of  Mr. 
Peter's  ;  she  waa  perhaps  going  to  displace  my  dear  Miss  Matty  in 
Ilia  he&rt,  and  mi^e  hoT  Me  lonely  once  more  1  I  could  not  look 
furward  to  the  morrow  with  any  pleasure  j  and  every  innocent 
ittutidp&tion  of  Miaa  Matty's  only  served  to  add  to  my  annoyance. 

So,  angry  and  iiritated,  and  exaggerating  every  little  incident 
'  which  conld  add  to  my  irritation,  I  went  on  till  we  were  rU  asaem- 
bled  in  the  great  parlourat  the  "George."  MajorandMra.  Gordon 
and  pretty  Flora  and  Mr.  Ludovic  were  all  as  bi'ight  and  handsome 
and  friendly  as  could  be  ;  hut  I  could  hardly  attend  to  them  for 
watching  Mr.  Petor,  and  I  saw  that  Miaa  Pole  waa  equaUy  busy. 
I  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Jomieaon  so  roused  and  animated  before  ; 
her  face  looked  fuU  of  interest  in  what  Mr.  Peter  was  saying.  I 
drew  near  to  listen.  My  relief  was  great  when  I  caught  that  hia 
words  were  not  worda  of  love,  but  that,  for  all  hia  grave  face,  he  waa 
at  hia  old  tricks.  He  was  tolling  her  of  hie  travels  inlndia,  and  de- 
scribing the  wonderful  height  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  :  one 
touch  niter  a;nother  added  to  their  size,  and  each  exceeded  the 
ner  in  absurdity  ;  but  Mrs.  Jamjeson  really  enjoyed  all  in  per- 
fect good  faith.  I  suppose  she  required  strong  stimulants  to  ozcito 
her  to  come  out  of  her  apathy.  Mr.  Peter  wound  up  his  account  by 
laying  that,  of  course,  at  that  altitude  there  were  none  of  the 
■tiimnla  to  be  found  that  existed  in  the  lower  regions  ;  the  game — - 
everything  waa  different.  Firing  one  day  at  some  flying  creature, 
he  waa  very  much  dismayed  when  it  fell,  to  find  that  he  had  shot  a 
cherubim  1  Mr.  Petor  caught  my  eye  at  this  moment,  and  gave  me 
such  a  funny  twinkle,  that  I  felt  sure  he  had  no  thoughta  of  Mrs. 
Jamieson  as  a  wife  from  that  time.  8he  looked  unoomfortably 
amazed : 

"  But,  Mr.  Peter,  shooting  a  cherubim— don't  you  think — I  am 
afraid  that  waa  sacrilege  !  " 

Mr.  Peter  composed  his  countenance  in  a  moment,  and  appeared 
;  shocked  at  the  idea,  which,  as  he  said  truly  enough,  was  now  pre- 
,  i)ent«d  to  him  for  the  first  time ;  but  then  Mrs.  Jamieson  must 
g  remember  that  he  had  been  living  for  a  long  time  among  savages — 
ll  all  of  whom  were  heathens- — some  of  them,  ho  was  afraid,  were 
»j  downright  Diaaenters.  Then,  seeing  Miss  Matty  draw  near,  he 
►J  hastily  changed  the  conversation,  and  after  a  little  while,  turning 
u  to  me,  he  said,  ' '  Don't  bo  shocked,  prim  little  Mary,  at  all  my 
L     wonderful  atones.     I  consider  Mrs.  Jamieson  fair  game,  and  besides 

■  .    I  am  bent  on  propitiating  her,  and  the  first  stop  towards  it  is  keep- 

■  ii     '  ' "      ---.-1-.-..... 
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the  HoggiiueB,  who  are  just  coming  in-  I  want  everybody  to  ha 
frieudB,  for  it  baj-asace  Matty  so  much  to  hear  of  these  quan^ls.  I 
■hall  go  at  it  again  bj  and  by.  bo  yon  need  not  look  ahodced.  I 
intend  to  enter  the  Assembly  Boom  to-night  with  Mrs.  Jamieeon 
on  one  side,  and  my  lady,  Mt^  Hoggins,  on  the  other.     You  see  if 

Somehow  or  another  he  did  ;  and  fiurly  got  them  into  conversa- 
tion together.  Major  and  Mis.  Gordon  h^ped  at  the  good  work 
with  their  perfect  ignorance  of  any  existing  coolness  between  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cranford. 

Ever  since  that  day  there  has  been  the  old  friendly  sociability  in 
Cranford  society  ;  which  I  am  thankful  for,  because  of  my  dear  Miiia 
Slntty's  love  of  peace  and  kindhneas.  We  all  loveMiaa  Alalty,  and 
I  siimehotr  think  we  are  all  of  ua  better  when  she  is  near  us. 
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ViCTOA  Cousin, the  Fronclt  pliiloaoijher,  iiaa  undertaken  anew  Ualt 
within  the  last  few  years.  Whether  as  a  relaiation  from,  or  a  con- 
tinuation of,  hia  study  of  metaphymcs,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  has  be- 
gun to  writathebioBTapliiesof  Boineof  the  celebrated  French  women 
if  the  aeventeenth  century.  In  making  out  his  hst,  he  is  careful 
o  distinguish  between  authoreasea  and  ''  femmcs  d'caprit,''  ranking 
the  latter  infinitely  the  higher  in  every  point  of  view.  The  first  of 
his  aeries  is  Jacqueline  Pascal,  the  sister  of  Blaise,  known  at  Port 
Royal  as  the  Slater  Euphemio — a  holy,  pure,  and  aainted  woman. 
The  aecond  whom  the  grave  philosopher  has  choaea  as  a  subject  for 
his  biography  is  that  beautiful,  apleiidid  sinner  of  the  Fronde,  the 
fair-hsircd  Ducheaa  de  LonguovUle.  He  draws  the  pure  ond  per- 
feck  outlines  of  Jacqueline  Pascal's  character  with  a  aevera  and 
correct  pencil ;  he  paints  the  lovely  duchess  with  the  fond,  ad- 
miring exaggeration  of  a  lover.  The  wits  of  Parts,  in  consequenoo, 
have  written  the  following  epitaph  for  him :  "  Hero  lies  Victor 
Uousiii,  the  great  philoaophcr,  in  love  with  the  Duchess  de  Longue- 
villc,  who  died  a  century  and  a  half  before  he  was  born. " 

Even  the  friends  of  this  Ihicheas,  insignificant  in  theraaelves, 
become  dear  and  illuatrious  to  Cousin  for  hor  fair  sake.  It  ia  not 
long  aince  he  contributed  an  article  on  Madame  de  Sabl^  to  th» 
"RcvuedeaDeux  Mondes, "  which  has  ai  nee  been  publish  ed  aeparately , 
and  which  has  suggested  the  thoughts  and  fancjea  that  I  am  now 
going  to  lay  before  the  patient  public.  This  Madame  de  Sahl4  woa, 
in  her  prime,  an  habitual  guest  at  the  Hotel  Kambouillet,  the 
auperb  habitation  which  was  the  centre  of  the  witty  and  learned  as 
well  as  the  pompous  and  pedantic  society  of  Paris,  in  the  days  o£ 
Louis  the  Thirteenth.  When  these  gatherings  had  come  to' an  end 
after  Madame  de  Bombouillet's  death,  and  before  Moli^re  had 
turned  the  tradition  thereof  into  exquisite  ridicule,  there  were 
several  attempts  to  form  circles  that  should  preserve  some  iif  tlia 
•lately  refinement  of  the  HCtel  Ramboidllet.  Mademoiaelle  Scudeiy 
had  her  Baturdaya  ;  but,  an  authoreaa  herself,  and  collecting 
around  her  merely  clever  people,  without  regard  to  birth  or  breed- 
ing, i/L  Conain  docs  not  hold  the  idea  of  her  Saturdaya  in  high 
esteem.  Madame  de  Sabl^,  a  gentlewoman  by  birth  :  intelligent 
enough  doubtlesa  from  having  been  an  associate  of  Menage, 
Voiture,  Madame  de  Sevign^,  and  others  in  the  grand  hotel 
(whose  meetings  must  hnvc  been  delighthil  eiioAj^\  sA  \X\% Vuvi 
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though  that  wicked  Moli^re  has  stepped  between  \w  and  them,  and 
we  can  only  see  thom  as  he  chooses  us  to  do)  :  Madame  de  SinU^ 
friend  of  the  resplendent  fair-haired  Duchess  de  Longueville,  had 
weekly  meetines  which  M.  Cousin  ranks  tar  above  the  mo™  pre- 
tentious Saturdays  of  MudemoiBelle  Scudery.  In  short,  the  last 
pugo  of  his  memoir  of  Madame  do  Sa1ili> — wharo  ^e  matter-of-fact 
English  people  ore  npt  to  put  in  pralEie  of  the  morals  and  religion 
of  the  person  whose  life  we  have  been  'writing— is  devoted  to  tiiii 
acme  of  prulao.  Madame  de  SabH  had  all  the  requisites  which 
enabled  hur  ' '  tenir  un  salon  "  with  honour  to  herself  and  pleBmue 
to  her  friends. 

Apart  from  this  crowning  acoomplishmont,  the  good  French  lady    |i 
seems  to  have  been  common-place  enough.     Sho  was  well-bom,    I 
well-bred,  and  tlie  company  slie  kept  must  have  made  her  tolerably   ! 
intelligent.     She  was  married  to  a  dull  husband,  and  doubtless  had    I 
her  small  fliriations  after  she  early  became  a  widow  ;  M.   Cousin    I 
hints  at  them,  but  they  were  never  scandalous  or  prominently  be- 
fore the  public.     Past  middle   life,   she   took  to   the   process  of 
"  makinE  her  salvation,"  and  inoliuod  to  the  Port-Roy alists.     She    ' 
was  given  to  lildng  dainty  things  to  eat,  in  spite  of  her  Jansenism,     i 
She  had  a  female  friend  mat  she  quanellod  with,  off  and  on,  during 
her  life.     And  (to  wind  up   something  like  Lady   O'Looney,  cS    ' 
famous  memory)  she  knew  how  "  tenir  un  salon."    M,  Couun  tells    I 
lis  that  she  was  remarkable  in  no  one  tiling  or  quality,  and  Attn-    ' 
botes  to  that  single,  simple  fact  the  success  of  her  life, 

Sow,  since  I  have  read  theaa  memoii's  of  Madame  de  Sablrf,  t 
hftvd  thought  much  and  deeply  thereupon.  At  first,  I  was  inclined 
to  laugh  at  the  e:xtremo  importance  whicli  -was  attached  to  this  art 
of  "receiving company," — no,  thattranslation  willnot  do! — "hold- 
ing a  drawing-room  "  is  oven  worse,  because  that  implies  the  state 
and  reserve  of  royalty;— shall  we  call  it  the  art  of  "SahWin"?"  But 
nrlien  I  thought  of  my  experience  in  English  society— of  the  even- 
ings dreaded  before  they  came,  and  sighed  over  in  lecollectiou, 
because  they  were  so  ineffably  dull — I  saw  that,  to  SabW  well,  did 
require,  as  M,  Cousin  implied,  the  union  of  many  excellent  quali- 
ties and  not-to-be-disputed  little  graces.  I  asked  some  French 
people  if  they  could  give  me  tho  recipe,  for  it  seemed  most  likely 
to  be  traditional,  if  not  still  extant  in  their  nation,  I  offer  to  you 
their  ideas,  fragmentary  though  they  be  ;  and  then  I  will  tell  you 
some  of  my  own ;  at  last,  perhaps,  with  the  addition  of  touts,  0, 
most  worthy  readers  I  wo  may  discover  the  lost  art  of  Sabfoing, 

Said  the  French  lady  :  "  A  woman  to  be  successful  in  SablSng 
must  be  past  youth,  yet  not  post  the  power  of  attracting.  She 
must  do  this  by  her  sweet  and  gracious  manners,  and  quick,  ready 
'     '  'o  perceiving  those  who  liave  not  hod  their  share  of  attention, 


<r  leading  the  conversation  away  from  any  subject  which  may  give 
_iain  to  any  one  present,"  "  Tiioso  rules  hold  good  in  England," 
x.vil  I.     My  friend  went  on  ;  "She  should  never  be  prominent  ii 


nnj-thbig ;  aha  should  keep  ailence  sa  \^iv^  n^  kq'j  one  eLw  will   . 
talk}  but  when  coiiveraatiuu  flivgn,  a^io  ^wxii  ftaoii  ^nnp^Ml^J 
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the  breacli  ■mih  the  eame  spirit  with  which  I  notice  that  the  701111JI 
"*  "'  of  the  house,  where  a  ball  ia  given,  atanJ  quietly  by  till  the 
CB  are  tired,  and  then  spring  into  the  taonn  to  carry  on  the 
jpurit  and  the  music  till  the  others  are  ready  to  begin  again." 

"  But,"  said  the  French  gontloman,  "  even  at  this  time,  when 
Babjects  for  converaatitm  are  wonted,  nho  should  rather  suggest 
than  enlftrge— auk  qiioRtiona  rather  than  give  her  own  opinions." 

"  To  he  Bore,"  said  the  lady.  "  Madaine  Recamier,  whose  ealona 
Irete  the  most  perfect  of  tlii"  century,  nlwaya  withheld  her  opinions 
on  books,  or  men,  or  meaaurea,  until  all  around  her  had  given 
theirs  ;  thenslio,as  it  were,  collected  and  harmonised  them,  saying  a 
Ic^nd  thing  hero,  and  a  gentle  thing  there,  and  speaking  ever  with  her ' 
own  quiet  sense,  till  people  the  most  oppressed  learnt  to  understand 
each  othor'a  point  of  view,  which  it  ia  a  great  thing  for  opponents 
to  do," 

*'  Then  the  number  of  the  people  whom  you  receive  is  another 
eonuderation.  I  shoitld  say  not  less  than  twelre,  or  more  than 
twenty,"  continuEd  the  gentleman.  "The  evenings  should  ho  ap- 
pointed— say  weekly — fortnightly  at  the  beginning  of  Januaiy, 
which  is  our  season.  Fix  an  early  hour  for  opening  the  room. 
People  are  caught  then  in  their  freshness,  before  they  become 
exhansted  hy  other  parties." 

The  lady  spoke;  "For  my  part,  Tpreferoatchingmy  friends  after 
tltoy  have  left  the  grander  balls  or  receptions.  One  hears  then  the 
remarks,  the  wit,  the  reason,  and  the  satire  which  they  had  been 
storing  up  during  tlieir  evening  of  imposed  silence  or  of  cere- 
monious speaking. 

'  'A  littjo  good-humoured  satire  ia  a  rery  agreeable  sauce,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  ' '  but  it  must  be  good-humoured,  and  the  listeners 
must  be  good-humoured  ;  above  all,  the  conversation  must  he  geue- 
nl,  and  not  the  chat,  chat,  chat  up  in  a  comer,  by  which  the 
English  BO  often  distinguish  tJiemselves.  You  do  not  go  intosociety 
fa)  exchange  secrets  with  your  intimate  friends  ;  you  go  to  render 
yonzaelTes  agreeable  to  every  one  present,  and  to  help  all  to  pass  a 
Iiappy  evening." 

"Strangers  should  not  he  admitted,  "said  the  lady,  taking  up  the 
strain.  ' '  They  would  not  start  fair  with  the  others  ;  they  would  be 
ignorant  of  the  allusions  that  refer  to  conversations  on  the  previous 
evenings  ;  they  would  not  understand  the — what  shall  I  call  it — 
alang  1  I  mean  those  exprossions  having  relation  to  past  oocurrenoes, 
or  by-gone  witticisms  common  to  aU  those  who  ore  in  the  habit  of 
meeting." 

"  StadamedeBuras  and  Madame  Recamier  never  made  advances 
to  any  stranger.  Their  salons  were  the  best  that  Paris  has  known 
in  this  generation.  All  who  wished  to  be  admitted,  had  to  wait  and 
prove  meir  fitness  by  being  agreeable  elsewhere  ;  to  earn  their  di- 
ploma, as  it  were,  among  Uie  circle  of  these  ladies'  acquaintances  ; 
'knd,  at  last,  it  was  a  hi^  favour  to  be  received  by  them.'' 

"They  missed  the  society  of  many  celebritiea\i'5a;JiiKnmt** 
■trictly  to  tbk  unspoken  rule,"  said  the  genOeTOStn.  1 
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"  B)ih  !"  said  the  ladj.  "  CdebrilieB !  what  hoa  one  to  ilo  vith 
Uiem  in  society  ?  Aa  celebrities,  they  arc  siiuply  bores.  BeemiM 
A  man  has  discorered  a  planet,  it  docs  not  follow  that  be  can  oon- 
veise  agreeably,  even  ontia  own  subjects  ;  often  people  are  draiiiBd 
dry  by  one  action  or  expression  of  their  hvea— t&ained  dry  for  all 
the  purposes  of  a, '  salon. '  Tile  writer  of  books,  for  instance,  can- 
not afford  to  talk  twenty  [lages  for  notliing,  ao  he  is  either  pro- 
foundly silent,  or  else  he  gives  you  the  mere  rinsings  of  his  naind. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  him  as  a.  mere  celebrity,  and  juatifyiug  ths 
wisdom  of  tlie  ladies  wo  were  speaking  of,  in  not  seeking  after  soch 
people  1  indeed,  in  being  rather  shy  of  them.  Some  of  their  friends 
were  the  most  cdebrat^  people  of  their  day,  but  they  were  received  ' 
in  their  old  capacity  of  agreeable  men  ;  a  higher  character,  by  far. 
Then,"  said  she,  turning  to  me,  "I  believe  that  you  English  spoil 
the  perfection  of  conversation  by  having  your  rooms  as  brillisntlT 
lighted  for  an  evening,  the  charm  of  which  depends  on  what  one  hears, 
as  for  an  evening  when  youth  and  beauty  are  to  display  themselves 
among  Qowers  and  festoons,  and  every  kind  of  pretty  ornament.  I 
would  never  have  a  room  affect  people  as  being  dark  on  their  first 
entrance  into  it ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  moonlight  as  compared  to 
sunlight,  in  which  people  talk  more  freely  and  naturally  ;  where  shy 
people  will  enter  upon  a  conversation  without  a  dread  of  every 
change  of  colour  or  involuntary  movement  being  soen — juatas  wean 
always  more  confidential  over  a  fire  than  anywhere  else — as  women 
talk  moat  openly  in  the  dimly-lighted  bedroom  at  curling-time." 

"  Away  with  your  shy  people,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  Persons 
who  are  self-conscious,  thinking  of  an  involuntary  redness  or  pale- 
ness, an  unbecoming  movement  of  the  countenance,  more  than  the 
subject  of  which  they  are  talking,  should  not  go  into  society  at  all. 
But,  because  women  aro  so  mudi  more  liable  to  this  nervous  weak- 
ness than  men,  the  preponderance  of  people  in  a  salon  should  always 
be  on  the  aide  of  the  men," 

I  do  not  think  I  gained  more  hints  as  to  the  lost  art  from  my 
French  friends.  Lot  us  see  if  my  owu  experience  in  England  caai 
furnish  any  more  ideas. 

First,  let  us  take  the  preparations  to  be  made  before  our  house, 
our  room,  or  our  lodgings  can  be  made  to  receive  society.  Of  course 
I  am  not  meaning  the  preparations  needed  tor  dancing  or  musical 
evenings.  I  am  taking  those  parties  which  have  pleasant  conversa- 
tion and  happy  social  intercourse  for  their  affirm^  intention.  They 
may  be  dinners,  suppers,  tea — I  don't  care  what  they  aro  called, 
jirovided  their  end  is  defined.  If  yonc  friends  have  not  dined,  and 
it  suits  you  to  give  tliem  a  dinner,  in  the  name  of  Lucullus,  let 
them  dine  ;  but  take  core  that  there  shall  be  something  besides  the 
mere  food  and  wine  to  make  their  fattening  agreeable  at  the  time 
and  pleasant  to  rememuer,  otherwise  you  had  better  pack  up  for 
each  his  portions  of  the  dainty  dish,  and  send  it  separately,  in  hot- 
water  trays,  so  that  he  can  eat  comfortably  bohind  a  door,  hke 
Sandio  PauEa,  and  have  done  with  it.  And  yet  I  don't  boo  why  *« 
eliouM  be  like  aacetios  ;  I  fancy  V^icre  \a  &  f^race  of  preparatioih^ 
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t  lA  festive  tnimpet-cal),  that  Ih  right  and  proper  to  dittii^iub 
«  6a.j  on  nhich  we  receive  our  frtends  from  Gommon  ilajii,  un- 
kt1<<>"  hj  Huch  white  atones.  The  tiumght  and  care  ve  take  for 
lem  to  Bet  before  them  of  our  best,  may  imply  lome  lelf-denial  on 
Br  lesa  fortunate  dajs.  1  have  been  in  houtes  nbere  aii,  from  lli« 
mllioD  maid  upwardfiTorkcd  double-tidGs  gladly,  because  "HuUr's 
lends  "  were  coming  ;  und  everything  miut  bo  nice,  and  good,  and 
11  the  Tooma  must  look  bright,  and  clean,  and  pretty.  And,  aa  "  a 
leny  heart  goes  all  the  way,"  preparetioni  made  in  this  iceloimitit'i 
ospitable  spirit,  never  seem  to  tire  any  one  half  io  mnch  aa  wheiv 
irranlA  instinctively  feel  that  it  haa  been  said  in  the  parlour,  ' '  We 
inat  have  BO-and-ao,"  or  "Oh,  dear!  we  have  never hadtheaO'and- 
YcB,  I  like  a  little  pomp,  and  laiury,  and  itateUneaa,  to 

our  happy  daya  of  receiving  friends  an  a  festival ;  bot  I  do 

it  tLink  I  would  throw  my  power  of  procuring  luxurie*  solely  into 
lie  eating  and  dxinkinff  line. 

My  fnends  would  probably  be  aurprised  (some  wekr  cap*,  and 
fome  wigs)  if  I  provided  them  with  garlands  of  flowen,  afUir  the 
Buumer  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  but,  put  flovera  on  the  table  (nono 
at  your  shams,  wax  or  otherwise ;  I  prefer  an  honest  way-aido  root 
rf  primroses,  in  a  common  vaao  of  whitu  ware,  to  the  grandest 
^nch  of  stiff-rustling  artificial  raritiea  in  a  silver  ^oeigne).  A 
lower  or  two  by  the  side  of  each  person's  plate  would  not  be  out 
rf  the  way,  as  to  expense,  and  would  be  a  very  agreeable  pretty 
ricce  of  mute  welcome.  Cooks  and  scuUion-maida,  acting  in  tho 
ympathetic  spirit  I  have  described,  would  do  their  very  best,  from 
loiluig  the  potatoes  well,  to  sending  in  all  the  dishes  in  the  best 
possible  order.  I  think  I  would  have  every  imaginary  dinner  sent 
Q)  on  the  Original  Mr.  Walker's  plan ;  each  diah  separately,  hot 
Old  hot.  I  have  an  idea  that  when  I  go  to  live  in  Utopia  (not 
Kfore  neit  Ohriatmaa),  I  will  have  a  kind  of  hot- water  sideboanl, 
Dich  as  I  think  I  have  seen  in  great  houses,  and  that  nothing 
dlall  appear  on  the  table  hut  what  is  pleasant  to  the  eye.  How- 
sver  eimplo  the  food,  I  would  do  it,  and  my  frienda  (and  may  I 
lot  add  the  Giver?)  the  respect  of  presenting  it  at  table  as  well- 
looked,  as  eatable,  as  wholesome  as  my  poor  means  allowed ;  and  to 
Ida  end,  rather  tJion  to  a  variety  of  diahes,  would  I  direct  my  core. 
K^e  have  no  associations  with  beef  and  mutton ;  geese  may  remind 
is  of  the  Capitol;  and  peacocks  of  Juno;  a  pigeon-pie  of  "the  aim- 
llidty  of  Venus'  dovea,"  but  who  thinks  of  the  leafy  covert  whioli 
tas  been  her  home  in  life,  when  he  sees  a  roasted  liarel  Now, 
lowers  as  an  ornament,  do  lead  our  thoughts  away  from  their  pre- 
lent  beauty  and  fragrance.  I  am  almost  sure  Madame  de  SaMii  had 
lowers  in  her  salon,  and,  as  she  was  fond  of  dainties  herself,  I  can 
hncy  her  smooth  benevolence  of  character,  taking  delight  in  some 
personal  preparations  made  in  tho  morning  for  the  anticipated  friends 
jf  the  evening.  I  can  fancy  her  stewing  sweetbreads  in  a  silver 
■auceoan,  or  dressing  salad  with  her  delicate,  plump,  white  hands — 
I  ever  saw  a  silver  saucepan.  I  was  formerly  ignorant 
a  think  that  tliey  were  only  used  in  ttie  a\BBV«'S,^'=«oM'* 
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hitchen,  or  in  the  preparations  for  the  marriagQ  of  Biqaet-iritb-l 
Tuft ;  but  1  haTe  hten  Rssured  that  there  are  sBcfa  tbiogs,  find  t 
thoy  impart  a  most  delicate  flavour,  or  no  flavour  to  the  victu — 
cooked  therein ;  bo  I  oaaert  E^ia,  Madame  de  SabU  cooked  aweet- 
breada  for  her  friends  in  a  ailyer  saucepan ;  but  never  to  fatigue 
herself  with  those  previous  laboura.  She  knew  the  true  tasto  of  h« 
friends  too  well ;  they  cared  for  her  firstly,  as  an  element  in  thdi 
agreeable  evening — the  silver  saucepan  ia  which  they  were  all  to 
meet ;  the  oil  in  which  their  several  ingredients  were  to  be  aoftencd 
of  what  was  harsh  or  discordant — very  secondary  would  be  thor 
interest  in  hor  sweetbreads. 


But  part  of  my  care  beforohand  should  go  to  the  homely  articlu 
of  waiting.  I  should  not  mind  having  none  at  all ;  a  dumb  waiter, 
pepper,  salt,  bread,  and  condiments  within  the  reach  or  by  the  aide 
of  all.  Little  kindly  attentions  from  one  guest  to  another  tend  to 
tnke  oir  the  selfish  cliaract«r  of  the  mere  act  of  eating ;  and,  besides, 
the  guests  would  (or  should)  be  too  well  educated,  too  delicate  of 
tact,  to  interrupt  a  burst  of  wit,  or  feeling,  or  eloquence,  as  a  mere 
footman  often  does  with  the  perpetual  "  Sherry,  or  Madeira  1 "  or 
with  tho  names  of  those  myaterioua  entremets  that  always  remind  me 
of  a  white  kidglovethat  I  onco  ate  with  Ysechamel  sauce,  and  found 
very  t«nder  and  good,  undor  tho  name  of  Oreilles  de  Veau  ii-la- 
Bometliing,  but  whach  experiment  I  never  wish  to  repeat  There  is 
Bomething  graceful  and  lundly  in  the  little  attention  by  which  one 
guest  silently  puts  by  liia  neighbour  all  that  ho  may  require,  I 
tnnsider  it  a  better  opening  to  ultimate  friendship,  if  my  unknown 
TioighbDur  mutely  passes  mc  the  salt,  or  silently  understands  that  I 
like  sugar  to  my  soup,  than  if  he  had  been  introduced  by  his  full 
name  and  titlo,  and  labelled  with  the  one  distinguishing  action  or 
book  of  hia  life,  after  the  manner  of  some  who  are  rather  show-men 
tlum  hosts. 

But,  to  retuiTi  to  the  subject  of  waiting,  I  have  always  believed 
thkt  the  charm  of  those  little  suppers,  famous  from  time  immemorial 
as  the  delightful  P.  8.  to  operas,  was  tliat  there  was  no  fornrnl  wilt- 
ing, or  Dvor-carufiil  arrangement  of  the  table ;  a  certain  sweet  neg- 
lect pervaded  all,  very  compatible  with  true  elegance.  The  per- 
fection of  waiting  is  named  in  the  atory  of  the  White  Cat,  where,  if 
you  reniombor,  the  hero  prince  is  waited  upon  by  hands  without 
bodies,  as  he  sits  at  table  with  the  White  Cot,  and  is  served  with 
that  delicate  fricassee  of  mice.  By  hands  without  bodies,  I  am  very 
far  from  meaning  hands  without  heads.  Some  people  prefer  female 
waiters  i  foot-nomen,  as  it  were.  I  have  weighed  both  sides  of  the 
subject  well  in  my  mind,  before  sitting  down  to  write  this  paper, 
and  my  verdict  goes  in  favour  of  men ;  for,  all  other  things  being 
etjual,  thoir  superior  strcngtli  gives  them  the  power  of  doing  things 
Without  effort,  and  consequently  with  less  noise  tliaa  any  woman. 
Ji0  guut  mte  and  BQlemn  loandleas  movement  of  some  T'Ttm 
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MFTUils  u  wonderful  to  wntch.  Last  auiruner,  I  wna  sttiyiug  in  » 
bonao  wrrud  bj'  such  list-Bhod,  Boft-spoken,  Yeiyet-lia.iided  domes' 
tics.  One  day,  the  butler  touched  a.  spoon  witli  a  fork— the  master 
of  the  houBG  looked  at  him  as  Jupiter  may  hnve  looked  at  Hebe, 
irhen  she  made  that  clumsy  step.  "No  noiBe,  sir,  if  yon  pleaae ;" 
and  we,  as  well  aa  the  servant,  were  hushed  into  the  solemn  stillnesa 
of  the  room,  and  irere  graced  and  genteel,  if  not  merry  and  sociable. 
Still,  bunta  and  clashes,  and  clatters  at  the  side-table,  do  disturb 
convarsation ;  and  I  maintain  that  for  avoiding  these,  lucn-BBrranta 
are  better  than  women.  Women  hare  to  add  an  effort  to  the  natural 
eierciae  of  what  strength  they  possess  before  they  can  lift  heavy 
things — sirloins  of  beef,  saddles  of  mutton,  and  the  like ;  and  they 
cannot  calculate  the  additional  force  of  such  an  effort,  so  down  comes 
the  dish  and  tlie  mutton  and  all,  with  a  sound  and  a  splash  that 
snrprises  ns  even  more  than  the  PhiUis,  who  is  neat-handed  only 
when  she  has  to  do  with  things  that  require  dchcacy  and  lightness 
of  touch,  not  struggle  of  arm. 

And,  now  I  t^nk  of  it,  Madame  de  Sablij  must  have  taken 
the  White  Cat  for  her  model ;  there  must  evidently  have  been  the 
noiseless  ease  and  grace  about  the  morcinents  of  both ;  the 
purring,  happy,  inarticulate  momenta  of  satisfaction,  when 


I 
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that  fricassee  of  mice  prepared  especially  for  the  White  Cat ;  and 
M.  Cousin  alludes  more  than  onco  to  Madame  de  BabWs  love  for 
"  friandiaes."  Madame  de  Sable  avoided  the  society  of  literary 
women,  and  so,  I  am  sui-e,  did  the  White  Cat.  Both  had  an  in- 
rtinotive  sense  of  what  was  comfortable;  both  loved  home  with 
tenacuras  affection ;  and  yet  I  am  mistaken  it  each  had  not  their 
own  littls  private  love  of  adventure — touches  of  the  gipsy. 

The  reason  why  I  think  Madame  de  SabM  had  this  touch  in  her, 
iibeeaoB*  she  knew  how  "  tenir  nn  salon."  You  do  not  see  the  con- 
nection between  gipsyiam  and  the  ari.  of  being  a  good  hostess — of 
leceivittg  pleasantly,  I  do,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  I  can  explain  it. 
Tn  the  fost  place,  gipsies  must  be  people  of  quick  impulse  and  ready 
wit  J  entering  into  fresh  ideas  and  new  modes  of  fife  with  joyous 
srdouF  and  energy,  and  fertile  in  expedients  for  extricating  them- 
selves from  the  various  difficulties  into  which  their  wandering  life 
leads  them.  They  must  have  a  lofty  disregard  for  "convenances," 
and  yet  a  power  of  graceful  adaptation.  They  evidently  have  a 
Tivid  sense  of  the  picturcsf^ue,  and  a  lovo  of  adventure,  which,  if  it 
does  not  show  itself  in  action,  must  show  itself  in  sympathy  with 
other'a  doings.  Now,  which  of  these  quahties  would  be  out  of  place 
in  Madame  de  SabM  1  From  what  we  read  of  the  life  of  her  con- 
temporary, Madame  de  Sevigne,  we  see  that  impromptu  expedients 
were  necessat^  in  those  times,  when  the  thought  of  the  morning 
made  the  pleasiure  of  the  evening,  and  when  people  snatched  tlieir 
enjoyments  from  band  to  mouth,  aa  it  were,  wliile  yet  aii-weeks- 
invitationa  were  not.  Now,  I  have  noticed  that  in  some  parties 
where  wo  were  all  precise  and  sensible,  ice-bound  under  tfivoa  iod^ 
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fiimlile  BtilF  realraint,  Bome  little  domcsfic  coiitretempa,  if  frankly 
acknowledged  by  Uio  hostess,  lias  suddeuly  uulaosed  toDgucs  and 
liDiirts  in  a  BUpernaturaJ  uiaoner  ; 

Tlis  upper  air  lursla  into  life, 

More  eBpeciall.r  U  some  unnsuBt  expedient  ha:d  to  be  resorted  ti-, 
giving  the  whule  the  fluvour  and  zest  of  a  pic-nic.  Toasting  bread 
in  a  dratving-room,  coaxing  up  a  half-eituiguished  fire  bj  dint  of 
brown  sugar,  newspapers,  and  pretty  good-for-nothing  beUowa, 
turning  a  pacldng-case  upside  down  for  a  seat,  and  covering  in  nitli 
a  stray  piece  of  velvet  ;  these  are,  I  am  afraid,  the  only  thinga  that 
osn  c^  upon  us  for  unexpected  exertion,  now  that  all  ia  arranged 
and  re-arronged  for  every  party  a  month  beforehand.  But  I  have 
lived  in  other  times  and  other  places ;  I  have  been  in  the  very  heart 
luid  depth  of  WaloB,  within  three  miles  of  the  houBO  of  the  high 
aheriff  of  the  county,  nho  was  giving  a  atate-dinncr  on  a.  certain 
day,  to  which  the  gentleman  with  whom  £  was  staying  was  invited. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  liouae  in  his  little  Norwegian 
carriole,  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  to  dinner,  viiea 
n  man  rode  up  in  hot  lioete^a  servant  from  the  high  aheriff'a  came 
to  beg  for  our  joint  off  the  spit.  Fish,  game,  poultry — they  had  all 
the  delicacies  of  their  own  land  ;  but  the  butcher  from  the  nearest 
market-town  had  failed  tliem,  and  at  the  last  moment  they  had  t« 
send  oif  a  groom  n-beg^ing  to  their  neiglibonrs.  My  relation  de- 
]iartcd  ignorant  of  our  dinncrlcss  sijkto  ;  but  lie  ctatia  back  in  great 
dahglit  with'liis  pat'ty.  After  the  si>iip  and  fish  liod  been  removed, 
there  had  been  a  long  pause  (the  joint  had  got  cold  on  its  ride,  and 
had  to  be  re-vrarmedj ;  a  message  was  bronght  to  the  host,  who  had 
immediately  oonlidea  his  perplexity  to  his  guests,  and  put  it  to  the 
vote  whether  they  would  wait  for  the  joint,  or  luvve  the  order  of  the 
courses  changed,  and  oat  the  third  before  the  second.  Every  one 
liad  enjoyed  tlio  merry  dilemma  ;  the  ice  was  broken,  and  all  went 
on  pleasantly  and  easily  in  a  party  where  there  was  rathera  hetero 
geneous  mixture  of  politics  and  opinions.  Dinner  parties  in  those 
days  and  in  that  part  of  Wales  were  somewhat  regulated  by  the 
arrival  of  tlie  little  sailing  vessels,  which,  having  discharged  their 
cargo  at  Bristol  or  Liverpool,  brought  bacli  coinmissioued  purcliases 
for  the  different  families.  A  chest  of  oranges  for  Mr.  Williams  or 
Mr.  Wynn,  was  a  sure  signal  that  before  many  days  were  over,  Mr. 
Williams  or  Mr.  Wynn  would  give  a  dinner  party  ;  strike  while  the 
iron  was  hot ;  eat  while  the  oranges  were  fresh.  A  man  rode  round 
to  all  the  diiterent  houses  when  any  fanner  planned  such  a  mighty 
event  as  killing  a  cow,  to  ask  what  part  each  family  would  take. 
Visiting  acquaintances  lived  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  each  other, 
separated  by  bad  and  hilly  roads  ;  the  moon  had  always  to  be  eon- 
suited  before  issuing  invitations  ;  and  then  the  mode  of  proceeding 
tvuB  usually  something  like  tiiis :  The  invited  friends  came  to  dinner 
at  half-post  five  or  sis  ;  these  were  always  tliose  from  the  greatest 
distance^ — the  nearer  neighbours  came  later  on  in  the  evening, 
AAer  the  geaileiaea  hftd  left  the  diuvns-room,  it  was  cleared  fc^ 
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The  fragmciita  of  tlio  dinner,  prepared  by  ready  cooka, 
tvod  for  aiipper  ;  tee,  waa  ready  s«uie  time  towaids  one  or  two, 
"d  the  dancera  went  merrily  on  till  a  seven  or  eight-o'clock  break- 
\  after  which  they  rode  or  drove  home  by  broad  daylight.    I  waa 
■cr  at  one  of  these  meetings,  although  titaying  in  a  house  from 
ich  many  went ;  Iwasconsiderod  too  young ;  but  from  what  I  heard, 
•^  were  really  excessively  pleasant,  aociable  gatherings,  although 
it  qnite  entitled  to  he  classed  with  Madame  de  SabM'a  salons. 
To  return  to  the  fact  tliat  a  slightly  gipsy  and  impromptu  dia- 
iMcter,  either  in  the  hostess  or  in  the  arrangements,  or  in  tlie  aniUBe- 
Ittenta,  adds  a  piquancy  to  the  charm  :  let  any  one  remember  tho 
ilgreeable  private  teas  that  go  on  in  many  houses  about  five  o'clock,    1 
tanember  those  in  one  house  x>articular]y,  as  remarkably  illustrating 
ifitAt  I  am  trying  to  prove.     These  teas  were  held  in  a,  large  dia- 
Mmtled  school-room :  and  a  superannuated  suhool-room  is  usually  the 
^loat  doleful  chamber  imaginable.      I  never  saw  this  by  full  day- 
S^ti  i  I  only  know  that  it  was  lofty  and  large,  that  we  went  to  it 
il&ough  a  long  gallery  library,  through  which  we  never  passed  at 
tarf  other  time,  the  school-room  having  been  accessible  to  the  child- 
ten  in  former  days  by  a  private  staircase — that  great  branches  of 
ilMeg  swept  against  the  windows  with  n  long  plaintive  moan,  as  if 
SoTtured  by  the  wind — that  below  in  tlie  stahlc-yard   two   Iiish 
Ittog-hminda  set  u)i  their  musical  hays  to  mingle  with  the  outlandish 
Bpanish  which  a  parrot  in  tho  room  continually  talked  out  of  the 
Mrkncsa  in  which  its  perch  was  placed,, — that  the  walls  of  the  room 
Memed  bj  recede  aa  in  a  dream,  and,  instead  of  them,  the  flickering 
arelight  painted  tropical  forests  or  Norwegian  fioids,  according  to 
Kw  will  of  our  talkers.     I  know  this  tea  was  nominally  private  to 
Bie  lad'.cs,  but  that  aJl  the  gentlemen  strayed  in  most  punctually  by 
kecideiit — that  the  fire  was  always  in  that  state  when  somebody  had 
jb>  poke  with  the  hard  blows  of  despair,  and  somebody  else  to  fetch 
16  lope  of  wood  from  the  basket  outside,  and  somebody  else  to  un- 
iMd  his  pockets  of  Gi'-bobs,  which  last  were  always  efficacious,  and 
chre w  beautiful  dancing  lights  far  and  wide.     And  then  there  was 
Biblaok  kettle,  long  ago  too  old  for  kitchen  use,  that  leaked  and  ran, 
nil  sputtered  against  the  blue  and  sidphur-colowed  flames,  and  did 
fdrything  that  was  improper,  but  the  water  out  of  which  made  the 
'jat  tea  in  the  world,  whicli  we  drank  out  of  unmatched  cups,  the 
ilicB  of  several  school-room  sets.    We  ate  thick  bread-and-butter 
I  the  darknesa  witli  a  vigour  of  appetite  which  had  quite  dia- 
ppeared  at  the  well-lighted  eight  o  clock  dinner.     Who  ate  it  I 
Dn't  know,  for  we  stole  from  our  places  roimd  the  fire-side  to  the 
tBi-table,  in  comparative  darkness,  in  the  twilight,  near  the  window, 
bd  helped  ourselves,  and  came  back  on  tipt^w  to  hear  one  of  the 
■rty  tell  of  wild  enchanted  spicy  islands  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
f  bniied  cities  in  farthest  Mexico  ;  ho  used  to  look  into  the  fire 
Ud  draw  and  paint  with  words  in  a  manner  perfectly  marvoUous, 
ftd  with  an  »Tt  which  he  had  quite  lost  at  the  formal  diimnr-time. 
lor  host  waa  scientific ;  a  name  of  high  repute  ;  he,  too,  told  u&  Oii 
njiderful  discoveriea,  (itrange  sunnises,  gliinpKeiintoiv^iMLV  ' 
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■way  and  utterly  dream-like.  His  Hon  had  beeu  In  Norway,  ^bing ; 
then,  wlten  he  sat  all  splashed  with  huuting,  he,  too,  could  tall  of 
adveDlurcs  in  a  natural,  racy  way.  The  ^6,  busy  with  their  heavy 
kettle,  and  with  their  tea-making,  put  in  a  joyona  word  now  and 
then.  At  dinner  the  boat  talked  of  nothing  more  intelligible  than 
French  mathematics;  the  heir  drawled  out  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing 
about  the  "  Shakespeare  and  musical  glaasoa  "  of  the  day  ;  the  tea- 
Taller  gave  UB  latitudes  and  longitades,  and  rates  of  population, 
exports  and  imports,  with  the  grratest  precision  ;  and  the  girls  were 
aa  pretty,  helpless,  inane  fine  ladiea  as  you  would  wish  to  see. 

Speiang  of  wood  fiios  reminds  me  of  Madame  de  Sables  firea. 
Of  coufte  thej  were  of  wood,  being  in  Paris  ;  but  I  believe  that 
CTen  if  she  bad  lived  in  a  coal  country,  she  would  have  bnmed  wood 
1^  instinctive  preference,  as  a  lady  I  once  knew,  always  ordered  a 
lump  of  connel  coal  to  be  brought  up  if  ever  her  friends  seemed 
silent  and  dull.  A  wood  fire  bas  a  kind  of  spiritual,  dancing,  glanc- 
ing life  about  it.  It  is  on  elvish  companion,  crackling,  busing, 
bubbling :  throwing  out  beautiful  jets  of  vivid,  many-coloured  flame. 
The  best  wood  firea  I  know  are  tliose  at  Keswid:.  Making  lead 
pencils  is  the  business  of  the  place  ;  and  the  cedar  chips  for  scent, 
and  the  thinnings  of  the  larch  and  fir  plantations  thereabouts  for 
warm  and  brilUaut  bgbt,  moke  such  a  lire  as  Aladame  de  Sabl^  would 
have  delighted  in. 

Depend  upon  it,  too,  evety  seat  in  bcr  salon  was  easy  and  com- 
fortable of  its  kind.  Tbey  might  not  be  made  of  any  rare  kind  of 
wood,  nor  covered  very  magnificently,  but  the  bodies  of  her  friends 
cxtnld  rest  and  repose  m  them  in  easy  unconatnuned  attitudes.  No 
one  can  be  agreeable,  perched  on  a  chair  which  does  not  afibrd  space 
for  proper  support.  I  defy  the  most  accomplished  professional  wit 
to  go  on  uttering  ' '  mots ''  in  a  chair  with  a  stiff,  bard,  upright  back, 
or  with  his  l^s  miserably  dangling.  No !  Madame  de  SaU^'s  seats 
were  commodious,  and  probably  varied  to  auit  all  tastes ;  nor  was 
there  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  largo  and  cumbrous  article  of  fivmi- 
ture  placed  right  in  the  middle  of  her  room,  so  as  to  prevent  her 
■visitors  from  changing  tlieir  places,  or  drawing  near  to  each  other, 
or  to  the  fire,  if  they  so  willed  it.  1  imagine,  likewise,  that  she  had 
that  placid,  kindly  manner,  which  would  never  show  any  loss  of 
self-possession.  I  fancy  that  there  was  a  welcome  ready  for  all, 
even  though  aomo  came  a  little  earlier  than  they  were  expect«d. 

I  was  once  very  much  struck  by  the  perfect  breeding  of  an  old 
Welsh  herb-woman,  with  whom  I  drank  tea— a  tea  which  was  not 
tea,  after  all — an  infusion  of  balm  and  black-currant  leaves,  with  a 
pinch  of  lime  blossom  to  give  it  a  Pekoe  flavour.  She  had  boasted 
of  tiia  delicacy  of  this  beverage  to  me  on  the  previous  day,  and  1 
had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  drink  a  cup  with  her.  The 
only  drawback  was  that  she  had  but  one  cup,  but  she  immediately 
bethought  her  that  she  had  two  saucers,  one  of  which  would  do  just 
as  well,  indeed  bettor,  tlian  any  cup.  I  was  anxious  to  be  in  time, 
and  so  I  was  too  early.  Shehad  not  done  dusting  and  rubbing  wh«n 
tarrivedg  butsiieiitadenofaH*,  BUewosKladtoseemo,  osd^i '  " 


Ltamved,  but 
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da  me  weloonie,  though  I  had  come  bt^fore  all  whm  as  ehe  conld 
nre  wished.  She  gave  mo  a  duated  cl^air,  snte  down  herself,  with 
IT  kilt«d  petticoats  and  working  aproD,  and  talked  to  me  as  if  aha 
d  not  a  care  or  a  thought  on  her  mind  bat  the  enjoyment  of  tho 
eaent  time.  By  and  by,  in  moving  about  tlie  room,  she  slipped 
ehind  the  bed-curtain,  still  conversing.  I  heard  the  aplasb  of  water, 
'  a  drawer  open  and  slmt  ;  and  then  my  hostess  emei^d  spruce, 
clean,and  graced,  but  not  one  whit  more  agreeable  or  at  her  ease 
^tan  she  had  been  for  tho  previous  halt-hour  in  her  working  dress. 
There  are  a  set  of  people  who  put  on  their  agreeableness  with  their 
apwns.  Here,  again,  I  have  studied  the  subject,  and  the  result  ia, 
hat  I  find  people  of  this  description  are  more  pleasant  in  society 
ia  their  second-beat  than  in  their  very  best  dresses.  These  last  are 
tew ;  and  tho  persons  I  am  speaking  of  never  feel  thoroughly  at 
Koine  in  then,  never  lose  their  consciousness  of  unusual  finery  until 
llie  first  atain  has  been  tnade.  With  thoir  best  gowns  they  put  on 
in  unnsual  fineness  of  laiigoage  j  they  say  "  commence  "  instead  of 
**  begin ;"  they  inquire  if  they  may  "assist,"  instead  of  asking  if  they 
aay  "  help  "  you  to  anything.  And  yet  there  are  some,  very  tar 
torn  vwnor  self-conscious,  who  are  never  bo  agreeable  as  when  they 
iuive  a  dim,  half-defined  idea  that  they  are  lookmg  their  beat— not 
in  finery,  but  in  air,  arrangement,  or  complexion.  I  have  a  notion 
that  Madame  de  Sabli!,  with  her  fine  instincts,  was  aware  of  this, 

I  ud  that  there  were  one  ortwo  secrets  about  the  furniture  and  dispo- 
rifionof  lightinher  salonwhich  arelostin  thesedegeneratodays.  I 
'  heard,  or  read,  lately,  that  we  make  a  great  mistake  in  furnishing 
I  our  reception-rooms  with  all  the  light  and  delicate  colours,  tlie  pro- 
foidon  of  ornament,  and  flecked  and  spotted  cliintzea,  if  we  wish  to 
jShow  off  the  human  face  and  figure  ;  that  our  ancestors  and  the  great 
tnintersknew  better,  with  their  somewhat  sombre  and  heavy-tinted 
Mckgronnda,  relieving,  or  throwing  out  into  full  relief,  tho  rounded 
Hgore  and  the  delicate  peach-like  complexion. 

I  taacy  Madame  de  Sables  salon  was  furnished  with  deep  warm 
IpbemeBB  of  tone ;  lighted  up  by  flowers,  and  happy  animated 
j^ople,  in  a  brilliancy  of  dress  which  would  be  lost  nowadays 
auminst  onr  satin  walla,  and  fiower-bestrewn  carpets,  and  gilding, 
jplAing  everywhere.  Then,  somehow,  conversation  must  have  flowed 
teturally  into  sense  or  nonsense,  as  the  case  might  be.  Feoplemnst 
lave  gone  to  her  house  well  prepared  for  either  lot.  It  might  be 
ftat  wit  would  come  uppermost,  sparkling,  crackling,  leaping,  call- 
*'  out  echoes  all  around  ;  or  the  aamo  people  might  talk  with  all 
__.  ir  might  and  wisdom,  on  some  grave  and  important  subject  of 
]tjbe  day,  in  that  manner  which  we  have  got  into  the  way  of  calling 
'*«Amc^''but  which  1«rm  has  struck  me  as  being  slightly  flavoured 


^  _   __  I  heard  of  an  "earnest  uncle."     At  any  rate, 

[ethor  grave  or  gay,  people  did  not  go  up  to  Madame  de  Sablfi'a 

^one  with  a  set  purpose  of  being  either  the  one  or  the  other.  They 
Weretarriedawayby  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  by  the  humour 
Kthemoment.  I  haveviaLtuda^ooddealamongaset  of  people  who 
^]ued  tbemwlves  on  being  rationaL     We  ha\o  VeBiei-fl^MA  '^"' 
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called  sense,  but  vhat  I  call  pintitudea,  till  I  have  longed,  like 
Sonthey,  in  the  ' '  Doctor,"  to  come  out  with  some  intenninablo  non- 
Bensical  word  (AballibogiboHgftnombo  was  his,  I  think)  as  a  relief 
for  my  deapair  at  not  being  able  to  think  of  ajiything  more  that  woa 
aensible.  It  would  have  done  me  good  to  have  said  it,  and  I  could 
haveatarted  afreah  on  the  rational  tack.  But  I  never  did.  I  aank 
into  inane  silence,  which  I  hope  waa  taken  for  wiadom.  One  of  thia 
set  paid  a  relation  of  mine  a  profound  compliment,  for  bo  she  meant 
it  to  be;  "Oh,  Miaa  F.  1  you  are  bo  trite!"  But  aa  it  ia  not  in  every- 
one's power  to  be  rational,  and  "trite,"  at  atltimea  and  in  all  places, 
diachfti^ng  our  sense  at  a  given  place,  like  water  from  a  fireman's 
hoEe  1  and  as  some  of  ua  are  datems  rather  than  fountains,  and  may 
have  our  stores  exhausted,  why  ia  it  not  more  general  to  call  in 
other  aids  to  conversation,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  pass  an  agree- 
able evening  ? 

But  I  wUlcome  back  to  this  presently.  Only  let  Die  say  that  there 
is  but  one  thing  more  tiresome  than  an  evening  when  everybody 
tries  to  be  profound  and  sensible,  and  that  is  an  evening  when 
everybody  tries  to  be  witty.  I  have  a  disagreeable  sense  of  elTort 
and  unnaturalncss  at  both  times  ;  but  the  everlasting  attempt,  even 
when  it  succeeds,  to  be  clever  and  amusing,  is  the  worse  of  the  two. 
People  try  to  say  brilliant  rather  than  true  things  ;  they  not  only 
catt^  eager  hold  of  the  superficial  and  ridiculous  in  other  persons 
and  in  events  generally,  but,  from  constantly  looking  out  for  BiibjooU 
fur  jokes,  and  "  mots,''  and  satire,  they  become  possessed  of  a  kind 
of  sore  susceptibility  themselves,  and  arc  afraid  of  their  own  working 
aelvea,  and  dare  not  give  way  to  any  expression  of  feeling,  or  any 
noble  indignation  or  enthusiasm.  This  kind  of  wearying  wit  is  fw 
different  from  hnmonr,  which  wells  iip  and  forces  its  way  out  irre- 
preasibly,  and  calls  forth  Bmilcs  and  laughter,  but  not  very  far  apart 
from  tears.  Depend  upon  it,  some  of  Madame  de  Sabld's  friends 
had  been  moved  in  a  most  abundant  and  gonial  meaaure.  They  knew 
how  to  narrate,  too,  Yery  simple,  say  you  1  I  aay,  no  I  I  believe 
the  art  of  telling  a  story  is  bom  with  aome  people,  and  these  have 
it  to  perfection  ;  but  aU  might  acquire  aome  cxpertncaa  in  it,  and 
ought  to  do  so,  before  launcliing  out  into  the  unuddlod,  complex, 
hesitating,  broken,  disjointed,  poor,  bald,  accounts  of  events  which 
have  neither  unity,  nor  colour,  nor  life,  nor  end  in  them,  that  one 
Bometimea  hears. 

But  as  to  the  rational  parties  that  are  in  truth  ao  irrational,  when 
all  talk  up  to  an  assumed  character,  instead  of  showing  themselvai 
what  they  really  are,  and  so  extending  each  other's  luiowledge  of 
the  infinite  and  beautiful  capacities  of  human  nature — whenever  1 
aee  the  grave  aedate  faces,  with  their  good  but  anxious  expression, 
I  remember  how  I  was  once,  long  ago,  at  a  party  like  this  ;  every 
one  had  brought  out  his  or  her  wisdom,  and  aired  it  forthe  good  of 
the  company  ;  one  or  two  had,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  withoi:t 
anj  special  living  interest  in  the  matter,  improved  us  by  telling  us 
of  same  new  scientific  discovery,  the  d6iai\B  ol  -wlunh  were  all  and 
««A«f  (ieniifrong',  aslleamtafterwoida-,  ilttic:jVaA.\«*T  --'^■- 
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ahould  not  have  been  any  tlio  wiser — and  just  nt  tlic  pilcli  when  imy 
juore  useful  information  might  huve  bruught  on  congestion  of  the 
*  '  I,  n  stronger  to  the  town — a  beautiful,  audacioiu,  but  most 
line  romp — proposed  a  game,  andsnch  a  game,  for  ua  wise  men 
of  Gotham  I  But  ahe  (now  long  still  and  quiet  after  her  bright  life, 
,aa  full  of  pretty  pranks)  was  a  creature  whom  aJl  who  looked  ou 
Joved  ;  and  with  grave,  heaitatiog  aatonislmieut  we  knelt  round  a 
Icwnilar  table  at  her  word  of  command.  She  made  one  of  the  circle, 
Knd  producing  a  featlier  out  of  some  sofa  pillow,  she  told  us  she 
should  blow  it  up  into  the  air,  and  whichever  of  uh  it  floated  near, 
moat  puff  awaj  to  keep  it  from  falling  on  the  table.  I  suspect  we  all 
looked  like  Eeeleyintiie  "Camp  at  Chobhom,"  and  were  surprised 
ml  our  own  obedience  to  this  ridiculous,  senseless  mandate,  given 
with  agraceful  imperiousness,  asif  itwere  t-io  royal  to  be  disputed. 
We  knelt  on,  puffing  away  with  the  utmost  intentnesss,  looking  like 

■  set  of  elderly 

"Fooli!"  No,  my  dear  sir.  I  wjiagoingtosayelderlychernliim. 
b  making  fools  of  ourselves  was  better  than  making  owls,  as  wo 
had  been  doing. 

I  will  mention  another  party,  where  a  game  of  some  kind  would 
have  been  a  blessing.  It  was  at  a  veiy  respectable  tradesmnii's 
house.  We  went  at  hnlf-poat  four,  and  found  a  well-warmed  hand- 
some aitting-room,  with  block  upun  block  of  unbumt  coal  behind 
the  fire  ;  on  the  table  there  vas  a  tray  with  wine  and  cake,  oranges 
and  almonds  and  raisins,  of  which  we  were  uiged  to  partake.  In 
half  an  hour  came  tea;  none  of  your  flimsy  meids,  with  wafer  bread- 
md-biitter,  and  three  biscuits  and  a  half.  This  was  a  grave  and 
icrioiut  proceeding — tea,  cofiee,  bread  of  all  kinds,  cold  fowl,  tongue, 
ham,  potted  meats — I  don't  know  what.  Tea  lasted  about  an  hour, 
and  then  the  cake  and  wine-tray  was  restored  to  its  former  place. 
The  stock  of  subjects  of  common  interest  wan  getting  low,  and,  in 
[  ipite  of  our  good-will,  long  stretches  of  silence  occurred,  producing 
a  stillness,  which  made  our  host  nervously  attack  the  fire,  and  stir 
it  up  to  a  yet  greater  glow  of  intense  heat :  and  the  hostess  invari- 
ably rose  at  such  times,  and  urged  us  to  "eat  another  maccaroon." 
Thefirst  I  revelled  in,  the  second  I  enjoyed,  the  third  Igottlirongli, 
the  fourth  I  sighed  over,  the  fifth  reminded  mo  uncomfortably  of  that 
part  of  Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Journey  "  where  he  feeds  a  donkey 
with  maccaroons — and  when,  at  the  sight  of  the  sixth,  I  rose  tocomo 
«waj,  a  burst  of  imploring,  indignant  surprise  greeted  me :  "  You 
■re  surely  never  going  before  supper!"  I  stopped.  I  ate  that  supper. 
Hot  ju^ed  hare,  hot  roast  turkey,  hot  boiled  ham,  hot  apple-tart, 
hot  toasted  cheese.  No  wonder  I  am  old  before  my  tune.  Now  these 
good  people  were  really  striving,  and  taking  pains,  and  laying  out 
money,  to  make  the  evening  pass  agreeably,  but  the  only  way  they 
:»>uld  tiiink  of  to  amuse  their  guests,  was,  giving  them  plenty  to  cat. 
If  they  had  asked  one  of  their  children  they  could  doubtless  have 
suggested  half-a-doKen  games,  which  we  could  all  have  jilayed  at 
I  when  our  subjects  of  common  interest  failed,  and  which  would  have 
I  carried  us  over  the  evening  quietly  and  aimij\3,  M  u'A^iYffiis.tA-^. 
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But  in  many  a  amall  asgemblage  ot  people,  where  tka  peirsotu  eot  I 
lected  are  incongruous,  -wbero  talking  cannot  go  on  through  ao  manf  I 
hours,  without  becoming  Bat  or  laboured,  why  hare  we  not  ufteQsl  j 
recourse  to  games  of  some  kind  1 

Wit,  Advice,  Bout-rim^Sj  Lights,  Spanish  Merchant,  Twenty 
Questions — every  one  knows  these,  and  many  more,  if  they  would 
only  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  be  called  upon  by  a  despairing 
hoBtesH  to  play  at  them,  t)f  course  to  play  them  well  roqitires  a 
little  more  exertion  of  intellect  than  quoting  other  people  s  Bonse 
oaid  wisdom,  or  misquoting  science.  But  I  do  not  think  it  takes 
as  much  thought  and  memory  and  consideration,  as  it  does  to  be 
"up"  in  the  science  of  good  eating  and  drinking.  A  profound  , 
biowledge  of  this  branch  of  tBaming  seems  in  general  to  have  all-  | 
sotbed  all  the  faculties  before  it  could  be  brought  to  anything  like 
perfection.  Bo  I  do  not  considor  games  as  entailing  so  much  mental  i 
fatigue  a£  a  man  must  undergo  before  he  is  qualified  to  decide 
upon  dishes  I  once  noticed  the  worn  and  anxious  look  of  & 
famous  diner-out,  when  called  upon  by  his  no  less  anxious  host  to 
decide  upon  tlie  merits  of  a  salad,  mixed  by  no  hands,  as  you  Ini^ 
gnesB,  but  those  of  the  host  in  question.  The  guest,  doctor  of  the 
art  of  good  living,  tasted,  paused,  tasted  again — and  then,  with 
gentle  solemnity,  gave  forth  Ms  condemnatory  opinion.  I  liappened 
to  be  his  next  neighbour,  and  slowly  turning  Ids  meditative  full- 
moon  face  round  to  me,  he  gave  mo  the  valuable  information  that 
to  oat  a  salad  in  perfection  some  one  should  be  racing  from  lettuce 
to  shalot,  from  slialot  to  endive,  and  so  on,  all  the  tmie  that  (onp 
and  fish  were  being  eaten  ;  that  tile  vegetables  should  be  gathQi«a, 
washed,  sUced,  blended,  eaten,  all  inaquarterof  on  hour.  I  bowed 
as  in  the  presence  of  a  master  ;  and  felt,  no  wonder  his  head  was 
bald,  and  his  face  heavily  wrinkled. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  books.  Yet  I  am  sure  that  if  lladame  ds 
S&bM  lived  now,  they  would  be  seen  in  her  salon  as  part  of  ita 
natural  indispensable  furniture  ;  not  brought  out,  and  strewed  here 
and  there  when  "  company  was  coming,"  but  as  habitual  presences 
in  Iter  room ,  wanting  which,  she  would  want  a  sense  of  warmth  and 
comfort  and  companionship.  Putting  out  books  as  a  sort  of  pre- 
paration for  an  evening,  as  a  meani  for  making  it  pass  agreeably, 
is  running  a  great  risk.  In  the  first  place,  books  are  by  such 
pei^e,  and  on  such  occasions,  chosen  more  for  their  outside  than 
their  inside.  And  in  the  next,  they  aro  the  "  mere  material  with 
which  wisdom  (or  wit)  builds  ; "  and  if  persons  don't  know  how  lo 
use  the  material,  they  wiU  suggest  nothing.  I  imagine  Madame  ds 
Ssbld  would  have  the  volumes  she  herself  was  reading,  or  those 
which,  being  new,  contained  any  matter  of  present  interest,  left 
about,  as  they  would  naturally  be,  I  could  also  fancy  that  her 
guests  would  not  feel  bound  to  talk  continually,  whether  they  had 
anything  to  say  or  not,  but  that  there  might  be  pauses  of  not  un- 
pleasant silence — a  quiet  darkness  out  of  which  they  might  be  cer- 
i^iB  thai  tlie  little  stars  would  t^^mef  caou.  I  can  Iwlieve  that 
ia  aiich  pauses  of  repose,  some  one  n\\ghl  o^tn  a  Va*?*.,  *».a.    " ' 
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1  on  a  niggcBtive  aenteiice,  might  dosli  off  again  into  a  full  Row  of 
■  DouveTBation.     But  I  cannot  fancj  any  grand  preparaitloiu  for  what 
I  was  to  be  said  among  peuple,  each  of  whom  brought  the  best  dish 
I  Ln  bringing  hiaiself ;  and  whose  oim   store  of  living,  individual 
P   tlionght  and  feeling,   and  mother-wit,  would  bo  infinitely  better 
V  ihun  any   cut-and-dry   determination    to    devote   the  evening  to 
I  mutual  improvement.     If  people  are  reallj  good  and  wise,  their 
I  goodness  and  their  wisdom  flow  out  unconsciously,  and  benefit  like 
■unlight.     Bo,  books  for  reference,  books  for  impromptu  auggestion, 
I   but  never  books  to  serve  for  tests  to  a.  letture.     Engravings  fall 
under  something  like  the  same  rules.     To  some  the;  say  ever}-- 
thing ;  to  ignorant  and  unprepared  minds,  nothing.     I  remember 
noticing  tlus  in  watching  how  people  looked  at  a  very  valuable 
portfolio  belonging  to  an  acqsaintanoe  of  mine,  which  contained 
engraved  and  authentic  portraits  of  almost  every  possible  person  ; 
from  king  and  kaiser  down  to  notorious  beggars  and  criminals  ; 
Lncloding  all  the  celebrated  men,  women,  and  actors  whose  like- 
nesses could  be  obtained.    To  some,  this  portfolio  gave  food  for 
observation,  meditation  and  couversatiou.     It  brought  before  them 
every  kind  of  human  tragedy — every  variety  of  scenery  and  cos- 
tume and  ^ouping  in  the  bodcgrouud,  thronged  with  figures  called 
up  by  their  imagination.     Others  took  them  up  and   laid  them 
down,  simply  saying,  "  This  is  a  pretty  faoe  1 "    "  Oh,  what  a  pair 
of  eyebrows  I  "     "  Look  at  this  queer  dress  I '' 

Yet,  after  all,  having  sometliing  to  take  up  and  to  look  at  is  a 

relief  tuid  of  use  to  persons  who,  without  being  self-conscious,  am 

nervous  from  not  being  acoostomed  to  society.     Oh,  Cassandra! 

Bemember  when  you,  with  your  rich  gold  coins  of  thought,  with 

your  noble  power  of  choice  expression,  were  set  down,  and  were 

thankful  to  bo  set  down,  to  look  at  some  paltry  engravings,  just 

because  people  did  not  know  how  to  get  at  your  ore,  and  you  did 

not  care  a  button  whether  they  did  or  not,  and  were  rather  bored 

hj  their  attempts,  the  end  of  which  you  never  found  out.     While 

I    I,  with  my  rattliog  tinseliy  rubbish,  was  tliought  "agreeable  and 

I   &a  acquisition  !  "     You  would  liave  been  valued  at   Madame  do 

I   Bable''B,  where  the  sympathetic  and  intellectual  stream  of  conversn- 

I    tion  would  have  borne  you  and  your  goldea  fragments  away  with 

it,  by  its  soft,  resistleaa,  gentle  force. 


I 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Op  n  hundred  travellera  who  spend  a  night  at  Tr6  Slodoc,  in  Wottli 
Wales,  there  is  not  ouo,  perhnpa,  who  gots  to  the  neiKhbouriug 
Tillage  of  Pen-Moria.  The  new  town,  built  by  Mr.  Maddocks, 
Shellejr'B  friend,  has  taken  away  all  the  importance  of  the  aneienl 
Tillage — formerly,  as  its  name  imports,  "  the  head  of  the  mara]]  ; " 
that  marsh  which  Mr,  Maddocks  drained  and  dyked,  and  reclaimed 
from  the  Traeth  Mawr,  till  Pen-Morfa,  against  tiie  walls  of  wfaoao 
cottages  the  winter  tides  laahed  in  former  days,  has  come  to  stand, 
high  and  dry,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  disused  road  to  Caer- 
narvon. I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  new  cottage  built  in  Fen- 
Korfa  this  hundred  years,  and  many  an  old  one  has  dates  in  some 
ohacure  comer  which  tell  of  the  fifteenth  cantuiy.  The  joists  of 
timher,  where  they  meet  overhead,  are  bluckened  with  the  smoke 
of  centuries.  There  is  one  large  mom,  ronnd  which  the  beds  are 
built  like  cupboards,  with  wooden  doors  to  open  and  shut,  some- 
what in  the  old  Scotch  fashion,  I  imagine  ;  and  below  the  bed  (at 
least  in  one  inatanoe  I  can  testify  that  this  was  the  caM,  and  I  waa 
told  it  was  not  uncommon)  is  a  great  wide  wooden  drawer,  -w^eh 
contained  the  oat-cake,  baked  for  soma  months'  consumption  by  the 
family.  They  call  the  promontory  of  Llyn  (the  point  at  the  end  of 
C^marvonslure),  IFeishWales:  I  think  they  might  call  Pen-Morfa 
ft  Welsh  Welsh  village  ;  it  is  so  national  in  its  ways,  and  buildingB,  and 
inhabitants,  and  bo  different  from  the  towns  and  hamlets  into  which 
the  Enghsh  throng  in  summer.  How  these  said  inhabitanta  of  Pen- 
Morfa  erer  are  distinguished  by  their  names,  I,  uninitiated,  cannot 
tell.  I  only  know  for  a  fact,  that  in  a  family  there  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  the  eldest  son's  name  is  John  Jones,  because  hii 
father's  was  John  Thomas  ;  that  the  second  son  is  called  David 
Williams,  because  his  grandfather  was  William  Wynn  ;  and  that 
the  girls  are  called  indiscriminately  by  the  names  of  Thomas  and 
Jones.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  Welsh  chuckle  over  the  way  in 
which  they  lutve  bnfiled  the  barristers  at  Caemarvon  assizes,  denying 
the  name  under  which  they  have  been  subpisnaed  to  give  evidence, 
if  Ihey  wore  unwilling  witnesses.  1  could  tell  you  of  a  great  deal 
whidi  hpeciiUar  and  wild  in  thMO  tnie  WeUhveojle,  whonre  what 
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I  auppoM  we  English  were  a.  centiirj  n^o  ;  but  I  muiit  liiistou  tui 
n  my  tale. 

I  have  received  great,  trne,  ImaQtifiJ  kindneas  from  one  of  tlio 
tnembers  of  the  fRmily  of  whom  1  juat  now  spnke  as  living  at  Peii' 
MorfA ;  and  when  I  found  that  liiey  wished  me  to  drink  tea  witli 
them,  I  gladly  did  eo,  thougji  my  friend  was  tlie  only  one  in  tlio 
house  who  could  speak  EngUsh  at  all  fluently.  Alter  tea,  I  went 
with  them  t«  see  some  of  theu:  friends  ;  and  it  wan  then  I  baw  the 
interiors  of  tlie  houses  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  was  an  auttmin 
evening :  we  left  mellow  sunaet-lidit  in  the  open  air  when  we  entereil 
the  hoUBBB,  in  which  all  seemed  dark,  save  iii  the  ruddy  sphere  d( 
the  firelight,  for  the  windows  were  very  small,  and  deep-set  in  thu 
thick  waJls.  Here  were  an  old  couple,  who  welcomed  me  in  Welsh, 
and  brought  forth  milk  and  oat-cako  with  patriarchal  hospitality. 
Sons  and  daughters  liad  married  away  from  them ;  they  lived  alono ; 
'lewas  blind,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  they  sat  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire, 
a  old  and  so  still  (till  we  went  in  and  broke  the  silence)  that  they 
teemed  to  be  listening  for  death.  At  another  house  lived  a  woman, 
item  and  severe-looking.  She  was  busy  hiving  a  swann  of  bees, 
•done  and  unassisted.  I  do  not  think  my  companion  would  have 
chosen  to  speak  to  her  ;  but  seeing  her  out  In  ]ier  hill-side  garden, 
she  made  some  inquiry  in  Welsh,  which  was  anawered  in  the  most 
moumfid  tone  I  ever  heard  in  my  life  ;  a  voice  of  which  the  fresh- 
ness and  "timbre  "  had  been  choked  up  by  tears  long  years  ago.  I 
naked  who  alie  woa.  I  dare  say  the  story  is  common  enough  ;  but 
the  sight  of  the  woman  and  her  few  words  had  impressed  me.  She 
liad  been  the  beauty  of  Pen-Morfa  ;  had  been  in  service  ;  had  been 
taken  to  London  by  the  family  whom  she  served  ;  had  come  down, 
in  a  year  or  so,  back  to  Pen-Morfa,  her  beauty  gone  into  that  sad, 
wild,  despairing  look  wliich  I  saw,  and  she  about  to  become  ft 
mother.  Uer  father  had  died  during  her  absence,  and  left  her  a 
very  little  money  ;  and  after  her  child  was  bom,  she  took  the  little 
cottage  where  I  saw  her,  and  made  a  scanty  living  by  the  produce 
of  her  bees.  She  associated  with  no  one.  One  event  lud  made  her 
savage  and  distrustful  to  her  kind.  She  kept  so  much  aloof  that  it 
WSB  some  time  before  it  became  known  that  her  child  was  deformed, 
and  lost  the  use  of  its  lower  limbs.  Poor  thing  ]  Wlien  I  saw  tho 
mother,  it  had  been  for  fifteen  years  bedridden.  But  go  past  when 
you  would  in  the  night,  you  saw  a  hght  burning  ;  it  was  often  that 
uf  the  watching  mother,  solitaiy  and  friendless,  soothing  the  moan- 
ing child  ;  or  you  might  hear  her  crooning  some  old  Welsh  air,  i  ti 
hot>eB  to  still  the  pain  with  tho  loud  monotonous  music.  Her  sorrow 
was  so  dignified,  and  her  mute  endurance  and  her  patient  love  won 
her  such  respect,  that  the  neighboiu^  would  fainhavo  been  friends; 
biitslie  kept  alone  and  solitary.  This  is  amost  true  story.  I  hope 
'    that  woman  and  her  child  are  dead  now,  and  their  souls  above. 

Another  story  which  I  heard  of  these  old  primitive  dwellings  I 
moan  to  tell  at  somewliat  greater  length  : — 

There  are  rocks  high  above  Pen-Morfa  ;  they  are  the  same  that 
htng  over  Tre-Madoc,  but  near  Pen-Morfa  they  iweev  *'«»•■?  wA 
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Kre  lost  in  the  plain.     Everywhere  they  nro  beautiful.     The  gre&t, 

■h&rpledg08,  which  would  otherwise  look  hard  and  cold,  areadunieo 
with  the  brightest-coloured  mosi  and  the  golden  lichen.     CloK  U}, 

J'ou  see  the  acarlet  leavea  of  the  crane's-bill  and  the  tufta  of  purple 
leather,  which  fill  up  every  cleft  and  cranny ;  but,  in  the  distance, 
EDU  see  only  the  general  effect  of  infinite  richness  of  colour,  broken 
ere  and  there  by  great  masses  of  ivy.  At  the  foot  of  these  rocks 
come  a  rich,  rerdant  meadow  or  two,  and  then  you  OK  at  Pen- 
Uorfa.  The  village  well  is  sharp  dbwn  under  the  rocks.  There  ore 
one  or  two  large  sloping  pieces  of  stjtne  in  that  last  field,  on  the 
road  leading  to  thu  well,  which  are  always  slippery  ;  slippery  in  the 
summer's  heat,  almost  aa  much  as  in  the  frost  of  winter,  when  some 
little  glossy  stream  that  runs  over  them  ia  turned  into  a  thin  sheet 
of  ice.  Many,  many  years  back — a  lifetime  ago — there  lived  in 
Pen-Morfa  a  widow  itnd  her  daughter.  Tery  little  is  required  in 
those  out-of-the-way  Welsh  villages.  The  wants  of  the  people  are 
very  simple.  Shelter,  Sro,  a  little  oat-cake  and  butter-milk,  and 
garden^produce ;  perhaps  some  pork  and  bacon  from  the  pig  in  winter ; 
clotliing,  which  ia  principally  o!  home  manufacture  and  of  the  most 
enduring  kind^  these  take  very  little  money  to  purchase,  especiallyin 
n  district  into  which  the  largo  capitalists  have  nut  yet  come  to  buy  up 
two  or  three  acres  of  the  peasants  ;  and  nearly  every  nmii  about 
Pen-Morfa  owned,  at  tlio  time  of  which  I  speak,  hia  dwelling  and 
some  land  beside. 

Eleanor  Gwynn  inherited  ttie  cottage  (by  the  roadside,  on  the 
left  hand  aa  you  go  from  Tre-Madoc  to  Pen-Morfa)  in  which  she 
and  her  husband  had  lived  all  their  married  life ,  and  a  small  garden 
sloping  southwards,  in  which  her  bees  lingered  before  winging  their 
way  to  the  more  distant  heather.  She  took  rank  among  her  neigh- 
bours BB  the  possessor  of  a  moderate  independence — not  rich,  and 
not  poor.  But  the  young  men  of  Pen-Morfa  thought  her  very  rich 
in  the  possession  of  a  most  lovely  daughter.  Most  of  us  know  how 
very  pretty  Welsh  women  are,  but,  from  all  accounts  Nest  Gwynn 
(Nest,  or  Nesta,  is  the  Welsh  for  Agnes}  was  mora  regularly  beau- 
tiful tlian  any  one  for  miles  round.  The  Welsh  are  still  fond 
of  triads,  and  "  as  beautiful  as  a  summer's  morning  at  sunrise, 
as  a  white  seagull  on  the  green  sea  wave,  and  as  Nest  Gwynn," 
is  yet  a  sayii^  in  that  district.  Nest  knew  she  was  beautiful,  and 
delighted  in  it.  Her  mother  sometimes  checked  her  in  her  happy 
pride,  and  sometimes  reminded  her  that  beauty  was  a  great  gift 
of  God  (for  the  Welsh  are  a  very  pious  people) ;  but  when  she  b^an 
her  little  homily,  Nest  came  dancing  to  her,  and  knelt  down  before 
her,  and  put  her  faoe  tip  to  bo  kissed,  and  so,  with  a  sweet  inter- 
ruption, she  stopped  her  mother's  Upa.  Her  high  spirits  made 
iome  tew  ohake  their  heads,  and  some  called  her  a  flirt  and  a 
coquette,  for  ahe  could  not  help  trying  to  please  all,  both  old  and 
young,  both  men  and  women.  A  very  little  from  Nest  sufficed 
for  tins  :  a  swcot  glittering  smile,  a  word  of  kindiiess,  a  merry 
glance,  or  a  little  s^path;^  ;  all  these  pleased  and  attracted  ;  ahe 
—V  2ike  the  fni^y-gifted  child,  and  droM)ed  inestimable  ^s.   '"-^ 


II  >»»  2iie  the  fni^y-gifted 
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tome,  who  had  intarprotoil  lier  smiles  and  kind  words  rathor  as 
Ibeir  wishes  led  them,  than  as  they  were  really  warranted,  fmind 
that  tie  beautiful,  beaming  Noat  could  be  decided  and  saucy  enongli  j 
and  so  they  revenged  themselves  by  oaUing  bor  a  flirt.  Her 
mother  heard  it,  and  sighed ;  but  Neat  only  laughed. 

It  was  her  work  to  fetch  water  fur  tlie  day's  use  from  the  well 
I  told  you  about.  Old  people  any  it  was  the  prottiest  sight  in  the 
world  to  see  her  come  stepping  lightly  and  gingerly  over  the  BUnwe 
witli  tbe  pail  of  water  balanced  on  her  bead ;  sho  was  too  adroit  to 
need  to  steady  it  with  her  hand.  They  say,  now  that  they  can 
afford  to  be  charitable  and  apeak  the  truth,  that  in  all  her  changoa 
to  other  people  there  never  was  a  better  daughter  to  n  widowed 
mother  than  Nest.  There  is  a  picturesque  old  farm-bouae  undor 
Uoel  Gwynn,  on  the  road  from  TrS-Madoc  to  Criccaetb,  called  by 
some  Welsh  name  which  I  now  forget ;  but  ita  meaning  in  Engliah 
ia  "  The  End  of  Time '' — a  atrange,  boding,  ominous  name.  Per- 
haps the  builder  meant  his  work  to  endure  till  the  end  of  time.  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  there  the  old  house  atands,  and  will  stand  for 
many  a  year.  When  Nost  waa  young,  it  belonged  to  one  Edward 
Williama  ;  his  mother  was  dead,  and  people  said  he  waa  on  tlie  look- 
out for  a  wife.  They  told  Nest  so,  but  aha  toaaed  bor  head  and 
reddened,  and  said  ehe  thought  he  might  look  long  before  he  got 
nue  ;  so  it  waa  not  strange  that  one  morning  when  she  went  to  tlie 
well,  one  autumn  morning  when  the  dew  lay  heavy  on  the  grasa, 
and  the  thruabea  were  buay  among  the  mountain-ash  berries, 
Edward  Williams  happened  to  be  there,  on  his  way  to  the  couraing- 
matcb  near,  and  somehow  his  greyhounds  threw  her  pail  of  water 
over  in  their  romping  play,  and  she  was  very  long  in  fiUing  it  again; 
and  when  abe  came  home  she  tlu^w  her  arms  round  her  mother's 
neck,  and,  in  a  passion  of  joyous  tears,  told  her  that  Edward  Wil- 
liams, of  "  The  End  of  Time,"  had  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and 
Uiat  she  had  said  "Yes." 

Eleanor  Gwynn  ahed  her  tears  too  ;  but  they  fell  quietly  wlien 
ahe  was  alone.  She  was  thankful  Neat  had  found  a  protector — one 
Buitablo  in  age  and  apparent  character,  and  abovo  her  in  fortune  ; 
bnt  she  knew  she  should  niisa  her  sweet  daughter  in  a  thousand 
household  ways  ;  miss  her  ia  the  evenings  by  the  fireside  i  miss  bor 
when  at  night  abe  wakened  up  with  a  start  from  a  dream  of  her 
youth,  and  saw  her  fair  face  lying  calm  in  the  moonlight,  pillowed 
by  her  ude.  Then  she  forgot  her  dream,  and  bleaaed  her  child,  and 
slept  s^wx.  But  who  could  be  ao  selfish  as  to  be  sad  when  Nest 
waa  BO  supremely  happy  ;  she  danced  and  aan?  more  than  ever  ; 
and  then  sat  silent,  and  smiled  to  herself  ;  if  spoken  to,  abe  started 
and  came  back  to  the  present  with  a  scarlet  bluah  which  told  what 
she  had  been  thinking  of. 

That  waa  a  sunny,  liappy,  enchanted  autumn.  But  the  winter 
was  nigh  at  Land  ;  and  with  it  came  sorrow.  One  fine  frosty  morn- 
ing, Nest  went  out  unth  her  lover— she  to  the  well,  he  to  some 
farmiiu;  business,  which  waa  to  be  transacted  at  the  little  inn  of 
Fen-Uoifa.    He  van  late  for  his  appointment ;  so  ha  left  her  at  th« 


I 


1 

until       I 
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ciitrnnco  of  the  village,  mid  hastened  to  the  inn ;  and  Elie, 
host  cloak  and  now  liat  (put  on  against  lier  mother's  advice  ; 
they  ware  a,  rceont  purohaao,  and  very  becoming),  went  through' 
IM  Maivr,  radiant  with  love  and  happiness.  One  who  lived  until 
lately  met  ller  going  down  towards  tho  well  that,  morning,  and  sud 
lie  turned  round  to  look  after  her— she  seemed  unusuallr  lovely, 
Ho  wondered  at  the  time  at  her  wearing  her  Bunday  clotheB ;  for 
the  pretty,  liooded  blue-olot!i  cloak  ib  kept  among  the  Welsh  women 
BA  a  church  and  market  garment,  and  not  commonly  used,  even  on 
the  coldest  days  of  winter,  for  such  household  errands  as  fetchinij 
water  from  the  well.  However,  as  lie  said,  "It  was  not  possible  to 
look  in  her  face,  and  'fault'  anything  she  wore."  Down  theslopbjj 
stunea  the  girl  went  blithely  with  her  pail.  She  filled  it  at  the  well ) 
and  then  ahe  took  off  her  liat,  tied  the  strings  together,  and  alung 
it  over  her  arm.  She  lifted  the  heavy  XHiil  oud  balanced  it  on  her 
liead.  "But,  alas  [  in  going  up  the  smooth,  slippery,  trcacheraua 
rock,  the  encumbrance  of  her  cloak — it  might  te  such  a  trifle  as  her 
slung  hat — something,  at  any  rate,  took  away  her  evenness  of  poise; 
the  fceshet  had  frozen  on  the  slanting  stone,  and  was  one  coat  of 
ice  ;  poor  Nest  fell,  and  put  out  hei  hip.  No  more  flusliing  rosy 
colour  on  that  sweet  face  ;  no  more  look  of  beaming  innocent  hap- 
piness ;  instead,  there  was  deadly  pallor,  and  lilmy  eyes,  overwliich 
du-k  sliades  seemed  to  chose  each  other  us  the  shoots  of  agony  grew 
more  and  more  intense.  She  screamed  once  or  twice  ;  but  the 
exertion  (involuntary,  and  forced  out  of  her  by  excessive  pain) 
overuame  her,  and  she  fainted.  A  child,  coming  an  hour  or  two 
afterwords,  on  the  same  errand,  saw  her  lying  uiere,  ice-glued  to 
the  stone,  and  thought  she  was  dead.     It  flew  crying  hack. 

"  Neat  Gwynn  is  dead !  Nest  Qwynn  is  dead  1 "  and,  crazy  with 
fear,  it  did  not  stop  until  it  had  hid  its  head  in  its  mother's  lap. 
The  vUlage  was  alarmed,  and  all  who  were  able  went  in  haste 
towards  the  well.  Poor  Nost  had  often  thought  she  was  dyuig  in 
tliat  dreary  hour  ;  had  tRken  fainting  for  death,  and  struggled 
against  it ;  a:id  prayed  that  God  would  keep  her  olive  till  she  could 
sue  her  lover's  face  once  more  ;  and  when  she  did  see  it,  white  witli 
terror,  bending  over  her,  she  gave  a  feeble  smile,  and  let  liorsclf 
faint  oway  into  unconaciousness. 

Many  a  month  she  lay  on  her  bed  unable  to  move.  Sometimes 
she  was  delirious,  sometimes  woi-n-out  into  the  deepest  doprc<sion. 
Through  all,  her  mother  watched  her  with  tenderest  oore.  The 
neighbours  would  come  and  offer  help.  They  would  bring  presents 
■  if  country  dainties  ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  was  o  better 
dimier  than  ordinary  cooked  in  any  household  in  Pen-Morfa  parish, 
but  a  portion  of  it  was  sent  to  Eleanor  Gwynn,  if  not  for  her  sick 
daughter,  to  try  and  tempt  her  herself  to  eat  and  be  strengthened ; 
for  to  no  one  would  she  delegate  (he  duty  of  watching  over  her 
child.  Edward  'Williams  was  fur  a  long  time  most  ossiduous  in  hia 
inquirioB  and  attentions  ;  but  by  ond  by  ^ah  1  you  see  the  dork  fate 
of  pour  Nest  now),  he  slackened,  so  little  at  first  that  Eleanor 
" '  llerselt  for  her  jealousy  on  her  daughter'i  belialt,  and  ch^. 
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r  aiiBjiiiiijiia  Iio/itt.  But  iia  gjiriiig  ripoueil  into  snmiuev,  and  Nail 
s  etiU  bedridden,  Edward's  coolness  was  Tisible  to  more  than  the 
OT  motlier.  The  neigliboui-a  would  have  spoken  to  her  about  it, 
t  she  shrunk  from  the  aubjeot  as  if  they  wore  probing  a  wound, 
"At  any  rate,"  tliought  she,  "  Nest  shall  be  strong  before  she  is 
Ifatld  abottt  it.  I  will  tell  lie»~I  shall  be  forgiven— but  I  must  save 
Itfay  child  ;  and  when  she  ia  stronger,  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  com- 
fort her.  Oh  1 1  wish  she  would  not  speak  to  liim  so  tenderly  and 
teustfully,  when  she  is  delirious.  I  could  curse  liitn  when  she  does." 
I  And  then  Neat  would  call  for  her  mother,  and  Eleanor  would  go 
'  snd  invent  some  strange  story  about  the  summonses  Edward  had 
liad  to  Caemitrvon  assizes,  or  to  Harleuh  cattle  market.  But  at 
'  Jaet  ahe  was  driven  to  her  wit's  end  ;  it  was  three  weeks  since  he 
had  even  stopped  at  tlie  door  to  inquire,  and  Eleanor,  mad  with 
mnxiety  about  her  child,  who  was  silently  pining  off  to  death  for 
irant  of  tidings  of  her  lover,  put  on  her  cloak,  when  she  had  hilled 
ier  daughter  to  sleep  one  fine  Jane  evening,  and  set  off  to  "The 
'End  ot  Time."  The  great  plain  which  stretches  owt  like  an  amphi- 
theatre, in  the  half-circle  of  hills  formed  by  the  ranges  of  Moel 
Owynn  and  the  Tre-Madoo  Rocks,  was  all  golden-green  in  the 
Bellow  Ught  of  sunset.  To  Eleanor  it  might  have  been  black  with 
winter  frost — she  never  noticed  outward  tilings  till  she  reached 
"  The  End  of  Time  ; "  and  there,  in  the  little  farm-yard,  she  was 
brought  to  a  sense  ot  her  present  hour  and  errand  b^  seeing  Edward. 
Be  was  examining  some  hay,  newly  stacked ;  the  air  was  scented  by 
its  frsOTance,  and  by  the  lingering  sweetness  of  the  breath  of  the 
mwB.  when  Edward  turned  round  at  the  foot-step  and  saw  Eleanor, 
lie  coloured  and  looked  confused ;  however,  lie  came  forward  to 
nteet  her  in  a  cordial  manner  enough. 

"It'safineevening," saidhe.   "HowisNostl  But, indeed, yoiir 
being  here  is  a  sign  alie  is  better.    Won't  you  come  in  and  sit  do  wn  J " 
He  spoke  hnrriedly,  as  if  affecting  a  welcome  which  he  did  not  feel. 
''Thank  yon.     I'll  just  take  this  milking-stool  and  sit  dom 
I  hero.    The  open  air  ia  like  balm,  after  being  shut  up  so  long." 
"  It  is  a  long  time,"  he  replied,  *  *  more  than  five  months  " 
I         Mrs.  Gwynn  was  trembling  at  heart.     She  felt  an  anger  which 
I  ihe  did  not  wish  to  show  ;  for  if  by  any  manifestations  of  temper 
or  resentment  she  lessened  or  broke  the  waning  thread  of  attach- 
ment which  bound  him  to  her  daughter,  she  felt  she  shoidd  nerur 
■ftfrgive  herself.    She  kept  inwardly  saying,  "Patience,  patience  ! 
I 'lie  may  be  true,  and  lova  her  yet ;  '  but  her  indignant  conviction? 
e  her  words  the  tie. 

"  It's  a  long  time,  Edward  WiUinma,  since  you've  been  near  ul 
ksk  after  Neat,"  said  she.  "  She  may  be  better,  or  she  may  bo 
worse,  tor  aught  yon  know."  She  looked  up  at  him  reproachfully, 
liut  spoke  in  a  gentle,  quiet  tone. 
|l  "I— you  see  the  hay  has  been  a  long  piece  of  work.  The  wea- 
L  Qier  has  been  fractious — and  a  master's  eye  ia  needed.  Besides," 
Osaid  he,  as  if  he  had  found  the  reason  for  which  he  sought  to  ac- 
Footint  for  his  absetico.  "  I  have  heard  o!  her  itIntt"B»■w^a^A5'  ' 
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I  wnsftltlie  surgery  for  some  horse-medicino — he  told  me  about  hoE^ 
and  a  shade  came  over  liia  face,  as  he  remembered  what  the  doem, 
had  said,     Did  he  think  that  ^de  would  eacape  the  mother's  eyeT 

"  You  saw  Rolimd  Jones !  Oh,  man-alive,  tell  me  what  Iw 
said  of  my  girl '.  He'll  say  nothing  to  me,  but  just  hems  «ai 
nama  the  more  I  pray  him,  Bnt  yon  will  tell  me.  You  murf  tdl 
me."  She  stood  up  and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  command,  which  h' 
feeling  of  independence,  weakened  just  then  by  an  ftoouaing  eoi 
Boience,  did  not  enable  him  to  resist.  He  strove  to  evade  the 
ijuestion,  however. 

"  It  was  an  unlucky  day  that  ever  she  went  to  the  well ! ' 

"Tell  me  what  the  doctor  said  of  my  child,"  repeated  Mik 
Gwynn.  "  Will  sho  live,  orwill  she  die ) "  He  did  not  dare  to  di»- 
(ibfy  the  imperious  tons  in  which  this  question  was  put. 

"  Oh,  she  will  live,  don't  be  afraid.  The  doctor  aaid  she  would 
live."  He  did  not  mean  to  lay  any  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  void 
"  live,"  but  somehow  ho  did,  and  she,  whose  every  nerve  vibrattd 
with  aniiety,  caught  the  word. 

"She  will  live!"  repeated  she.  "But  there  is  aomctliing 
behind.  Tell  me,  for  I  will  know.  If  you  won't  say,  Til  go  to 
"Rowland  Jones  to-night,  and  make  him  toll  me  what  he  has  said 

There  had  passed  something  in  this  conversation  between  him- 
self and  the  doctor  which  Edward  did  not  wish  to  have  known, 
and  Mrs.  Gwynn'a  threat  had  the  desired  effect.  But  he  looked 
vexed  and  irritated. 


"I  am  a  mother  asking  news  of  my  sick  child,"  said  sh& 
' '  Go  on.    What  did  he  say  '(    She'll  live "  as  if  giving  the  clue. 

"She'll  live,  he  has  no  doubt  of  that.  But  he  thinks — now 
don't  clench  your  hands  so — I  can't  tell  yon  if  yon  look  in  that 
way  ;  you  are  enough  to  frighten  a  man." 

"  I'm  not  speaking,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  husky  tone,  "  Never 
mind  my  looks;  she'll  livo " 

"  But  she'll  he  a  cripple  for  life.  There  I  you  would  have  it 
out,"  said  he,  snikily. 

"A  cripple  for  life,"  repeated  she,  slowly.  "And  I'm  one- 
and-twenty  years  older  than  she  is !  "     She  sighed  heavily, 

"  And,  as  we're  about  it,  I'il  just  tell  you  what  is  in  my  mind," 
said  he,  hurried  and  confused.  "I've  a  deal  of  cattle,  and  the 
farm  makes  heavy  work,  aa  much  as  an  able,  healthy  woman  can 

do.     So  yon  see "     He  stopped,  wishing  her  to  understand  his 

meaning  without  words.  But  she  would  not.  She  fixed  her 
dailc  eyes  on  him,  as  if  reading  his  aoul,  till  he  flinched  under 
her  gaze. 

"Well,"  said  she,  at  lengtli,  "  say  on.  Remember,  I've  a  deal 
of  work  in  me  yet,  and  what  strength  is  mine  is  my  daughter's," 

"  You're  very  good  ;  but,  altogether,  you  must  be  aware  Stui 

never  bt  the  tuaao  as  she  was,"  ^h 
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"  And  f  auVe  not  yet  sworn  in  the  face  of  God  to  take  her  tot 
jtotler,  for  worae ;  and,  as  she  is  worse  "— alie  looked  in  hig  face, 
Smght  her  breath,  tuid  went  on — "  as  she  is  worse,  why,  you  cast 
her  off,  not  being  cliiirch-tied  to  hor.  TlioagU  her  body  may  be 
t  ierippled,  her  poor  heart  is  the  same — alas ! — and  full  of  love  for 
you.  Kdward,  you  don't  mean  to  break  it  off  because  of  onr 
•orrowB.  You're  only  trying  me,  I  know,"  said  slie,  as  if  besgmg 
L  Idm  to  asBure  her  that  her  feora  were  false.  "  Bnt,  you  see,  Pm  a 
r  Jbolish  woman — a  poor,  foolish  woman — and  ready  to  t^e  fnght  at 
'  a  few  words,"  She  smiled  up  in  his  face  ;  but  it  was  a  forced, 
'  donbting  amile,  and  his  face  still  retained  its  sullen,  dogged  aspect. 
"  Nay,  Mrs.  Gwynn,"  said  he,  "  you  spoke  truth  at  first. 
Tour  own  good  sense  told  you  Nest  would  never  be  fit  to  be  any 
'  man's  wife — nnleas,  indeed,  she  could  catch  Mr.  Oriffiths  of 
Tynwntyrybwlch.  He  might  keep  her  a  carriage,  maybe." 
'  Sdward  really  did  not  mean  to  be  unfeeling  ;  but  ho  was  obtuse, 
'   ftnd  wished,  to  cony  off  hia  embarrassment  by  a  kind  of  friendly 

gke,  which  he  had  no  idea  would  sting  the  poor  mether  as  it  diiL 
e  was  startled  at  her  manner. 
I  "Put  it  in  words  like  a  man.  Wliatever  you  mean  by  my 
I  child,  say  it  for  yourself,  and  don't  speak  as  if  my  good  sense  had 
'  told  me  anything.  I  stand  here  doubting  my  own  thoughts,  cursing 
I  iny  own  fears.  Don't  be  a  coward.  I  ask  yon  whether  you  and 
'   Vest  are  troth-plight  ? " 

I  "  I  am  not  a  coward.     Since  you  ask  mo,  I  answer,  Nest  and  I 

were  troth-plight,  but  we  aiv  not.     I  cannot — no  one  would  expect 

me  to  wed  a  cripple.     It's  your  own  doing  I've  told  you  now.     I 

I   had  made  up  my  mind,  but  I  should  liave  waited  a  bit  before 

telling  you." 
I  "Very  well,"  said  she,  and  she  turned  tT  go  away;  but  her 
wrath  burst  the  flood-gates,  and  swept  away  discretion  and  fore- 
thought. She  moved,  and  stood  in  the  gateway.  Her  lips  parted, 
but  no  sound  came.  With  an  hysterical- motion,  she  tlirew  her 
ftrms  suddenly  up  to  heaven,  as  if  bringing  down  Dglitning  towards 
the  grey  old  house  to  wliich  she  pointed  as  they  fell,  and  then  she 

"  The  widow's  child  is  unfriended.     As  surely  as  the  SaTtour 

brought  the  son  of  a  widow  from  death  to  life,  for  her  tears  and 

cries,  so  surely  wiU  God  and  His  angels  watch  over  my  Nest,"  and 

avenge  her  cruel  wrongs. "     She  turned  away,  weeping  and  wringing 

her  hands. 

I  Edward  went  in-doora.     He  had  no  more  desire  to  reckon  his 

I  stores  ;  he  aat  by  the  fii'o,  looking  gloomily  at  the  red  ashes.     He 

I  juight  have  been  there  half  an  hour  or  more  when  some  one  knocked 

ftt  the  door.     He  would  not  speak.     He  wanted  no  one's  company. 

!   Another  knock,  sharp  and  loud.     He  did  not  speak.      Then  the 

I   riEitor  opened  the  door,  and  to  liis  surprise — almost  to  liis  affright 

— lUeanor  Gwynn  came  in. 
i        "I  knew ^ou  were  here.     I  knew  you  could  not  go  out  into  th« 
L.clfiar,  holy  night  as  if  nothinji  had  happened.    Ol\V  liS.'V  \  (Nma 

I 
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rou  )  If  I  did,  I  bog  you  to  for^ve  me  ;  and  I  will  try  and  aak 
Lhe  Almighty  to  blesa  you  if  you  will  but  have  a  little  mercy — a  very 
little.  It  will  kill  my  Kest  if  she  knows  the  truth  now — bIig  ii  ao 
very  weak.  Why,  she  cannot  feed  herself,  she  is  bo  low  and  feeble, 
You  would  not  wish  to  kill  her,  I  think,  Edward !"  Sho  looked  at 
Iiim  as  if  expecting  on  answer;  but  lie  did  not  speak.  She  went 
down  ou  her  knees  on  the  Hags  by  him. 

"  Yon  will  give  me  a  little  time,  Edward,  to  get  her  attong,  won't 


Perhaps,  if  I  pro 
never  to  curae  you  Ofiain,  you  will  come  sometimes  to  see  her. 
bIio  is  well  enough  to  know  all  ia  over,  and  her  heart'fl  hopes  crusjiud. 


hily  any  you'll  come  for  a  month  or  ao,  as  it  you  still  Invod  her— 
ihe  poor  cripple,  forlorn  of  the  world.  I'll  get  her  strong,  and  not 
tax  yon  long."     Her  tears  fell  too  fast  for  her  to  go  on. 

"Get  up,  Mrs.  Gwynn,"  Edward  said.  "Don't  kneel  to  me. 
I  have  no  objection  to  come  and  see  Nest  now  and  then,  so  that  all 
IH  clear  between  you  and  mo.  Poor  tiling!  I'm  sorry,  as  it  happens, 
■he's  BO  taken  up  with  the  thought  of  me." 

"  It  waa  likely,  was  not  it  t  and  you  to  have  been  her  husband 
before  this  time,  if — oh,  miserable  me !  to  let  my  cluld  go  and  dim 
hor  bright  life !  But  you'll  forgive  rue  and  come  sometimes,  jnst  for 
a  little  quarter  of  an  hour,  once  or  twice  a  week.  Perhaps  she'll  be 
asleep  Boraetimes  when  you  call,  and  then,  you  know,  you  need  not 
L-ome  in.    If  she  were  nut  so  ill,  I'd  never  ask  you." 

So  low  and  humble  was  the  poor  widow  brought,  through  her 
eiceeding  love  for  her  daughter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NiWT  revived  during  the  warm  summer  weather.  Edward  came  to 
Gi'e  her,  and  stayed  the  allotted  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  he  dared 
nut  look  lier  in  the  face.  She  was,  indeed,  a  cripple ;  one  leg  was 
much  shorter  than  the  other,  and  she  halted  on  a  cnitoh.  Her  faci^, 
formerly  so  briUiant  in  colour,  was  wan  and  pale  with  suffering;  tho 
bright  roses  were  gone,  never  to  return.  Her  large  eyes  were  sunk 
deep  down  in  their  hollow,  cavernous  sockets ;  but  the  light  was  in 
them  still  when  Edward  came.  Her  mother  dreaded  her  returning 
strength — dreaded,  yet  desired  it ;  for  the  heavy  burden  of  her  secroi. 
was  most  oppressive  at  times,  and  she  thought  Edward  was  begin- 
ning to  weary  of  hia  enforced  attentions.  One  October  evening  she 
told  her  the  truth.  She  even  compelled  herrebellious  heart  to  take 
the  cold,  reasoning  aide  of  the  question,  and  she  totd  her  child  that 
her  disabled  frame  was  a  disqualification  for  ever  becoming  a  farmer's 
wife.  She  spoke  hardly,  because  her  inner  agony  and  ayinpathy  was 
such,  she  dared  not  trust  herself  to  express  the  feelings  that  wero 
rending  her.  But  Nest  turned  away  from  cold  reason ;  she  revolt«d 
£nim  her  mother;  she  revolted  from  the  world.  Slie  bound  k«t 
'i^  tight  up  ia  bet  breast  to  u^irroAo  aiviS,  Ita^si  ftiBto,  ^^ 
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;After  night  her  mother  lieard  lier  cries  and  moaiiH — more 
_/far,  thuu  those  wrung  from  her  by  bodily  pain  a  year 
end  night  after  night,  if  her  mother  spoke  to  soothe,  aha 
Rmdly  denied  the  existence  of  any  pain  but  what  wiia  physioal,  and 
i]iient  upon  her  accident. 

If   she  would  but  open  her  sore   heiu't  'tu  me — to  mo,  licr 
lother,"  Eleanor  wailed  forth  in  prayor  to  God,  "  I  woulil  ho  oon- 
nt.     Once  it  was  enough  to  have  my  Nest  alt  my  own.      Tlien 
me  love,  and  I  knew  it  would  never  be  as  before ;  and  then  I 
onght  the  grief  I  felt  when  Edward  spoke  to  me  was  aa  sharp  u 
rrow  as  could  bo ;  bat  this  present  grief,  O  Lord,  my  God,  is  worst 
all,  and  Tlion  only,  Thou,  oarat  help!" 
When  Keat  grew  aa  strong  as  she  vr:\3  ever  likely  te  be  nn  earth, 
B  was  anxiotis  to  liavo  as  much  labour  as  she  could  boar.     Slie 
mid  not  allow  her  mother  to  spare  her  anything,     Hard  work — 
lodily  fatigue — aho  seemed  to  crave.     She  was  glad  when  she  was 
tunned  by  exhaustion  into  a  dull  insensibility  ot  feeling.     She  was 
Imost  fierce  when  her  mother,  in  those  first  montlis  of  •onvaleacencu, 
erformed  the  household  tasks  which  had  formerly  been  hers ;  but 
Le  shrank  from  going  out  of  doors.     Uer  niothor  thought  that  she 
BS  unwilling  to  expose  her  changed  appearance  to  the  neighbours' 
imorka,  but  Nest  was  not  afraid  of  that ;  she  was  afraid  of  their 
ity,  as  being  one  deserted  and  cast  off.    If  Eleanor  gave  way  before 
er  daughter's  imperiousneBg,  and  sat  by  while  Nest  "  tore"  about 
er  work  with  the  vehemence  of  a  bitter  heart,  Eleanor  could  have 
lied,  but  she  durst  not ;  tears,  or  any  mark  of  commiseration,  irri- 
&ted  the  crippled  girl  so  mucli — she  even  drew  away  from  caresses. 
Bverytliing  was  to  go  on  as  it  had  been  before  she  liad  known 
Kdward;  and  so  it  did,  outwardly ;  but  they  trod  carefully,  na  if  tlie 
^und  on  wliich  theymoved  was  Itollow,  deceptive.     Theru  was  no 
nore  careless  ease ;  every  word  was  guarded  and  every  action  planned. 
It  WHS  a  dreary  life  to  both.    Once  Eleanor  brought  in  a  little  baby, 
U  neighbour's  child,  to  try  and  tempt  Nest  out  of  herself,  by  her  old 
love  of  children.     Nest's  pale  face  flushed  aa  she  saw  the  innocent 
Child  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  for  a  moment  she  made  aa  if  she 
^Vould  have  taken  it ;  but  then  she  turned  away,  and  hid  her  face 
liehind  her  apron,  and  murmured,  "  I  shall  never  have  a  child  to  lie 
fn  my  breast  and  call  me  mother  I "     In  a  minute  she  arose,  with 
bompiesBed  and  tightened  lips,  and  went  about  her  household  work 
^thout  her  noticing  the  cooing  baby  ^oin,  till  Mrs.  Gwynu,  heart- 
lock  at  the  failure  of  her  little  plan,  took  it  back  to  its  porents. 
One  day  the  news  ran  through  Pen-Morta  that  Edward  Williams 
aa  about  to  be  married.     Eleanor  had  long  expected  this  intelli 
genee.     It  came  upon  her  like  no  new  thing,  but  it  was  the  filling- 
np  of  her  cup  of  H'i>e.     She  %ould  not  tell  Neat,     She  sat  listlessly 
{in  the  house,  and  dreaded  that  eiich  neighbour  who  came  in  would 
■peak  about  the  village  news.     At  last  some  one  did.     Neat  looked 
lund  from  her  employment,  and  talked  of  the  eveut  with  a  kind  of 
leeiful  curiosity  aa  to  the  particulars,  which  made  her  informant 
ftway  and  tell  others  that  Neat  had  quite  left  off  caring  Cor  Edward 
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WilUaniB.     But  when  the  iloor  vaa  shut,  and  Bleiuior  oiid  abevun 

left  aione,  Neat  came  and  stood  LeCuro  hor  weeping  mother  like  t 

"Mother,  why  did  not  you  let  me  die?  Why  did  you  keep  me 
alive  for  this )"  Eleanor  could  not  speak,  but  she  put  her  anuH  out 
towards  her  girl.  West  turned  away,  and  Eleanor  cried  aloud  ir 
her  soreness  of  apirit.     Nest  came  again. 

"  Mother,  I  waa  wrong.  You  did  yonr  best.  I  don't  know  h09 
it  is  I  am  BO  hard  and  cold.  I  wish  1  had  died  when  I  waa  a  gld 
and  had  a  feeling  heart," 

"Don't  speak  so,  my  child,  God  haa  afflicted  yon  » 
your  hardness  of  heart  is  but  for  a  tiioc.  Wait  a  little.  Ikia't  n- 
proaoh  yourself,  my  poor  Neat,  I  understand  your  waya.  I  don't  i. 
wind  them,  love.  The  feeling  heart  wOi  come  back  to  you  in  time.  L[ 
Anyways,  don't  thini  you're  grieTing  me,  because,  loye,  tliat  may  L 
sting  you  when  I'm  gone;  aiidi'm  not  grieved,  my  darling.  Mort  |,. 
times  we're  very  cheerful,  I  think."  ^ 

Aft«T  this,  mother  and  child  were  drawn  more  together.  But  ., 
Eleanor  had  received  her  death  from  these  aorrowful,  huirying  ^. 
events.  She  did  not  conceal  the  truth  from  herself,  nor  did  she  , 
pray  to  live,  as  some  montha  ago  she  had  done,  for  her  child's  mke;  | 
she  had  found  out  that  she  had  no  power  to  console  the  pott  ^ 
wounded  heart.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  prayers  had  been  of  no  \, 
avail :  and  then  she  blamed  herself  for  this  thought.  ,, 

There  are  many  Methodist  preachers  in   ttus  part  of  Waleti     , 
There  was  a  certain  old  man,  named  David  Hughes,  who  was  heU 
in  peculiar  reverence  because  he  hod  known  the  great  John  Wesley.     , 
He  luid  been  captain  of  a  Caemitrvon  slate  vessel ;  he  had  traded     , 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  seen  strange  sights.     In  those  eatlj 
days  (to  use  his  own  eipreasion)  he  had  lived  without  God  in  the 
world  ;  but  he  went  to  mock  John  Wealoy,  and  was  converted  bj 
the  white-haired  patriarch,  and  remainedto  pray.— Afterwards  he 
became  one  of   the  earnest,   self-denying,  much-abused  bajid  of   I 
itinerant  preachers  who  went  forth  under  Wesley's  direction  to    I 
spread  abroad  a  more  earnest  and  practical  spirit  of  religion.     Hii    1 
rambles  and    travels  were  of  use   to   liim.      They  extended  hii    ' 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  men  are  sometimes  placed,     i 
and  enlarged  his  sympathy  with  the  tried  and  tempted.      His  sym- 
patJiy,  combined  with  the  thoughtful  experience  of  fourscore  years, 
made  him  cognisant  of  many  of  the  strange  secrets  of  humanity,  and 
when  younger  preachers  upbraided  the  hard  heai-ts  they  met  with, 
and  despaired  of  the  sinners,  he  "  suffered  long,  and  was  kind." 

Wlien  Eleanor  Gwynn  loy  low  on  her  death-bed,  David  Hughes 
came  to  Pen-Morfa.  He  knew  her  history,  and  sought  her  out.  To 
h'"!  she  imparted  the  feelings  I  have  described. 

"I  have  lost  my  faith,  David.  The  tempter  haa  come,  and  I 
have  yieidcd.  I  doubt  If  my  proyers  have  been  heard.  Day  and 
Xtight  have  I  prayed  that  I  might  comfort  my  child  in  her  great  sor- 
row ;  but  God  has  not  heard  mo.  She  haa  turned  away  from 
~~id  refused  my  poor  love.     I  wish  to  die  now;  but  I  have  lost 
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\&,  and  have  no  more  pleaBute  in  tlie  thought  of  going  to  God. 
bat  mxiHt  I  do,  David  1  ^' 

Sha  huDg  upon  hia  answer ;  and  it  was  long  in  coining. 
"I  am  weary  of  earth,"  gnid  she,  mournfully,  "and  can  I  find 
it  in  death  even,  leaving  my  child  deaolateand  broken-hearted)" 
"  Eleanor,"  said  David,  "  where  jou  go  all  tliinga  will  be  made 
Mr,  and  you  will  learn  to  thank  God  for  the  end  of  what  now  seems 
ievouB  and  heavy  to  be  home.  Do  you  think  your  agony  has  been 
eater  than  the  awful  aeony  in  the  Garden — or  your  prayerB  more 
tnest  thanthat  which  He  prayed  in  that  hour  when  the  great  drops 
blood  ran  down  Hia  fucB  lite  sweat )  We  know  that  God  heard  Him, 
Siough  no  answer  come  to  Him  through  the  dread  silence  of  that 
l^t,  God's  times  arc  not  our  times.  I  have  lived  eighty  and  one 
are,  aJid  never  yet  have  I  known  an  earnest  prayer  fall  to  the 
SUnd  unlieeded.  In  an  unknown  way,  and  when  no  one  looked  for 
'  maybe,  the  answer  came  \  a  fuller,  more  satisfying  answer  than 
art  could  conceive  of,  although  it  might  be  different  to  what  was 
jiected.  Sister,  yon  are  going  where  in  Hia  light  you  will  see  light ; 
lU  will  leam  there  that  in  veiy  faithfulness  He  has  afflicted  you  V 
"  Go  on — you  strengthen  me,"  said  she. 

Aiter  David  Hughes  left  that  day,  Eloanor  was  calm  as  one 
ready  dead,  and  past  mortal  strife.     Neat  was  awed  by  the  change. 

0  more  passionate  weeping,  no  more  sorrow  in  the  voice ;  though 
vras  low  and  weak,  it  sounded  with  a  sweet  composure.  Her  last 
ok  was  a  smile,  her  last  word  a  blessing. 

Neat,  tearless,  streeked  the  poor  worn  body.  She  laid  a  plats 
ith  salt  upon  it  on  the  breast,  anil  lighted  candles  tor  the  head  and 
et.  It  was  an  old  Welsli  custom ;  but  when  David  Hughes  came 
1,  the  sight  carried  liim  back  to  the  time  when  he  had  seen  the 
jiapels  in  some  old  Catholic  cathedral.  Nest  sat  gazing  on  the  dead 
ith  dry,  hot  eyes. 

"  She  is  dead,"  said  David,  solemnly  ;  "she  died  in  Christ,    Let 

1  bless  God,  my  child.     He  giveth  and  He  taketh  away." 

**  She  is  dead,"  said  Neat,  "my  mother  is  dead.  No  one  loves 
ID  now," 

She  spoke  as  if  she  were  thinking  aloud,  for  she  did  not  took  at 
tavid,  or  ask  him  to  be  seated. 

"No  one  loves  you  now?  No  human  creature,  you  mean.  You 
to  not  yet  fit  to  be  spoken  to  concerning  God's  infinite  love,  I, 
ke  you,  wiU  apeak  of  love  for  human  ureaturea.  1  tell  you  if  no 
no  lovea  yen,  it  is  time  for  you  to  begin  to  love."  He  spoke  almost 
sverely  (if  David  Hughes  ever  did) ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  wa« 

riled  by  her  hard  rejection  of  her  mother's  tenderness,  about 
:h  the  neighbours  had  told  him. 

"  B^in  to  love  1  "  said  she,  her  eyes  flashing.  "  Have  I  not 
Svodi  Old  man,  you  are  dim  and  worn  out.  You  do  not  re- 
lember  wliat  love  xa."  She  spoke  with  a  acornful  kind  of  pitying 
hduiKnce.  "  I  will  tell  you  how  I  have  loved  byteilingyou  tlie 
liange  it  has  wrought  in  me.  I  was  once  the  beautiful  Nest  Gwynii; 
tm  now  a  cripple,  a  poor,  wan<faced  cripple,  old  before  my  time. 
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Thftt  is  a  uliaiiiie,  at  least  people  think  sq."  She  paused,  and 
■poke  lower  :  "  I  teU  you,  David  Hughes,  that  outwaid  ehsn 
u  nothing  compared  to  the  change  in  1117  nature  caused  bjr  tlw 
t  have  talt — and  have  had  rejected.  I  was  gentle  once,  &nd  if , 
tpoke  a  tender  word,  my  heart  came  towards  y oo  as  natural  h4 
little  chad  goes  tn  its  mammy.  I  never  spoke  roughly,  even  to  tie 
dumb  creatuTOB,  for  I  had  a  kind  feeling  for  all.  Of  late  (unw' 
loved,  old  man),  I  have  heen  cruel  in  my  thoughts  to  every  one.  i 
have  turned  away  from  tenderness  with  bitter  indifference.  Listen!  "* 
sho  spoke  in  a  hoarae  whisper :  "  I  will  own  it.  I  have  spoken 
ii.Tj'diy  to  her,"  pointing  towards  the  corpse — "  her,  who  was  evft 
[.aticnt,  and  full  of  love  tor  me.  She  did  not  know,"  she  mntt«reil; 
''  sho  is  gone  to  the  grave  without  knowing  how  I  loved  hor — I  had 
■uch  Btranga,  mad,  stnhbom  pride  in  me." 

"  Come  back,  mother  I  Come  bock,"  said  she,  crying  wildly  to 
the  still,  solemn  corpse  ;  ' '  come  back  as  a  spirit  or  a  ghost — onl} 
come  back,  that  I  may  tell  you  how  I  loved  you." 

But  the  dead  never  come  back. 

The  x>»ssionate  adjuration  ended  in  tears — the  first  she  had  shed, 
When  they  oeaaed,  or  were  absorbed  into  long  quivering  soba,  David 
knelt  down.  Nest  did  not  kneel,  but  bowed  her  head.  He  prayed, 
while  his  own  tears  fell  fast.     He  rose  up.     They  were  both  calm. 

"  Nest,"  said  he,  "your  love  has  been  the  love  of  youth — 
passionate,  wild,  natiiral  to  youth.  Henceforward,  you  must  love 
like  Christ,  without  thought  of  self,  or  wish  for  return.  You  mutt 
takethesickand  the  weary  toyourhemrt,  andlovethem.  ThatloTS 
will  lift  you  up  above  the  storms  of  the  world  into  God's  own  peMe. 
The  very  vehemence  of  your  nature  proves  that  you  are  capable  ol 
this.  I  do  not  pity  you.  You  do  not  require  pity.  You  are  power- 
ful enough  to  trample  down  your  own  sorrows  into  a  blessing  for 
others  ;  and  to  others  you  will  be  a  blessing,  I  see  it  before  you,  1 
see  in  it  the  answer  to  your  mother's  prayer." 

The  old  man's  dim  eyes  gb'ttered  as  if  they  saw  a  vision  ;  the 
fire-light  sprang  «p,  and  glinted  on  his  long  white  hair.  Nest  wai 
awed  as  if  she  saw  a  prophet,  and  a  prophet  he  was  to  her. 

When  next  David  Hughes  camo  to  Pen-Morfa,  he  asked  about 
Nest  Gwynn,  with  a  hovering  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  The  inn-folk 
told  him  she  was  living  still  in  the  cottage,  which  was  now  her  own. 

"  But  would  you  believe  it,  David,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas,  "she 
has  gone  and  taken  Mary  Williams  to  hve  with  her )  You  remem- 
ber Mary  Williams,  I'm  sure  ?'* 

No !  David  Huglies  remembered  no  Mary  Williams  at  Pon-Morfa- 

"  You  must  have  seen  her,  for  I  know  you've  called  at  Thomas 
Criffiths',  where  the  pariah  boarded  hcrl " 

"  You  don't  mean  the  half-witted  woman — the  poor  crwy 
creature ) " 

"  But  I  do  ! "  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 

"  have  seen  hor,  sure  enough,  but  T  never  thought  of  learning 
*■  -  name.     And  Neat  Gwynn  has  taken  her  to  live  with  her," 

''  yea  !     I  thought  T  should  surprise  you.     She  mii^t  have  UA 
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e,  lior  that  ia  an 

would  have   gone,   and   been   tliankful.      Besides,   Mary 

1  is  a  regular  eavage  at  times  :  John  Griffiths  saya  there 

_  days  when  he  used  to  beat  her  till  ate  howled  again,  and  yet 
would  not  do  as  he  told  her.  Nay,  onoo,  ho  says,  if  he  had  not 
1  her  eyes  glare  like  a  wild  beast,  from  under  the  shadow  of  the 
e  where  she  had  taken  shelter,  and  got  pretty  quickly  out  of  her 
',  she  would  have  flown  upon  him,  and  throttled  liim.  He  gave 
et  teii  warning  of  what  she  must  expect,  and  he  thinks  some  day 
irill  be  found  murdered." 

Pavid  Hughes  thought  a  whilo.  "How  came  Neat  to  take  her 
■ve  with  her  1 "  asked  he. 

'  "Well !    Folk  say  John  Griffiths  did  not  give  her  enough  to  eat. 

-wita,  they  tell  me,  take  more  to  feed  them  than  others,  and 

rnoc  Gwynn  had  given  het  oat-oske,  and  porridge  a  time  or  two, 
moat  likely  spoken  kindly  to  her  (you  know  Eleanor  spoke  kind 
i]l) ;  so  some  months  ago,  wJien.  John  Griffiths  had  been  beating 
,  and  keeping  her  wi&out  food  to  try  and  tame  her,  she  ran 
^'f,  and  came  to  Neat's  oottago  ia  the  dead  of  night,  all  shivering 
starved,  for  she  did  not  know  Eleauor  was  dead,  and  thought  to 
t.  with  kindness  from  her,  I've  no  doubt ;  and  Nest  remembered 
■r  her  mother  used  to  feed  and  comfort  the  poor  idiot,  and  made 
;  some  gruel,  and  wrapped  her  up  by  tho  fire.  And  in  the  mom- 
;,  when  John  Griffiths  came  in  search  of  Mary,  he  found  her  with 
^t,  and  Mary  wailed  so  piteoiisly  at  the  sight  of  him,  that  Nest 
Dt  to  the  parish  officers,  and  offered  to  take  her  to  board  with  her 
;  the  same  money  tliey  gave  to  him.  John  says  he  was  right  glad 
be  off  his  bargain." 

]3avid  Hughes  knew  there  was  a  kind  of  remorse  which  sought 
lief  in  the  performance  of  the  most  difficult  and  repugnant  tasks, 
thought  he  could  understand  how,  in  her  bitter  repentance  for 
conduct  towards  ]ier  mother,  Nest  had  taken  in  the  first  help- 
I  creature  that  came  seeking  shelter  ui  her  name.  It  was  not 
it  be  would  have  chosen,  but  he  knew  it  was  God  that  had  sent 

Cr  wandering  idiot  there. 
went  to  see  Nest  the  next  morning.     As  he  drew  near  the 
jttage — it  was  somiaer  time,  and  the  doors  and  windows  wure  all 
I — he  heard  an  angty,  passionate  kind  of  sound  that  was  scarcely 
JM.    That  sound  prevented  his  approach  from  being  heard;  and, 
iding  at  the  threshold,  he  saw  poor  Mary  Williams  pacing  back- 
da  and  forwardu  in  some  wild  mood.     Nest,  cripple  an  she  was, 
^^_j  walking  with  her,  speaking  low,  soothing  words  till  the  pace  was 
Kicened,  and  time  and  breathing  was  given  to  put  her  arm  uround 
^^ "  crazy  woman's  neck,  and  soothe  her  by  this  tender  caress  into 
quiet  luxury  of  tears — teai-s  which  give  the  hot  brain  relief. 
in  David  Hurfies  came  in.    His  lirat  words,  its  ho  took  oil' his  hat 
_idingonthohnt8l,  were,  "  The  pcato  of  God  be  upon  tliis  house." 
either  he  nor  Neat  recurred  to  the  past,  though  solemn  recolloc- 
filled  their  minds.    Before  he  went,  all  three  knelt  and  prayed ; 
■  Kest  told  him,  some  mysterious  influence  of  peace  cam,«  otcx 
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Iho  paor  half-wit's  mind,  when  she  heard  the  holy  wgrda  of  pt»J 
and  oftoiiwhen  she  felt  aparosyam  coming  on,  she  would  kneel :  ^ 
repeat  a  hoaiily  rapidly  over,  aaif  it  were  4  chann  to  scare  awajtti 
demon  in  poaaesaioii ;  Bometimea,  indeed,  the  control  over  hendt 
requisite  for  this  effort  was  enough  to  dispel  the  fluttering  Irani 
When  David  roae  up  to  go,  he  drew  Neat  to  the  door. 

"You  are  not  afraid,  my  child?"  allied  he. 

"No,"  she  replied.  "She  ia  often  very  good  and  quiet.  Wist 
she  a  not,  I  can  bear  it." 

"I  shall  aee  your  face  on  earth  no  more,"  siudhe.  "  God  bleu 
you ! "  He  went  on  his  way.  Not  many  weeka  after,  David  Hugliei  I 
waa  home  to  his  grave.  I 

The  doora  of  Nest's  heart  were  opened^opened  wide  hy  the  Ii-ts  1 
she  grew  to  feel  for  crazy  Mary,  bo  helplesB,  bo  friendless,  ao  depen- 
dent upnn  licr.  Mary  loved  her  bock  sgnin,as  a,  dumb  animal  )ovh 
its  blind  master.  It  was  happiness  enough  to  be  near  lier.  IngetW' 
ral,  she  was  only  too  glad  to  do  what  she  was  hidden  by  Neat.  Bui 
there  were  times  when  Mary  was  overpowered  by  the  glooma  aul 
fanoiea  of  her  poor  disordered  brain.  Fearful  times!  Nooneknev 
how  fearful  On  those  days  Nest  warned  the  little  children  wl» 
lovod  to  come  and  play  aroiuid  her  tliat  they  rauat  not  visit  the  lioiwe. 
The  signal  was  n  piece  of  white  linen  hung  out  of  a  side  windoK. 
On  those  days  the  sorrowful  and  siak  waited  in  vain  for  the  souiiil 
of  Nest's  lame  approach.  But  what  she  had  to  endure  was  only 
known  to  Ood,  for  she  never  complained.  If  ahe  had  given  up  ^ 
charge  of  Mary,  or  if  the  neighbours  had  risen,  out  of  love  and  ent 
for  her  life,  to  compel  Buch  a  step,  ahe  knew  what  hard  conies  asd 
blows,  what  starvation  and  misery,  would  await  the  poor  creature. 

She  told  of  Mary's  docility,  aud  her  afleution,  and  her  innocenl 
little  sayiugs ;  hut  ahe  never  told  the  details  of  the  occasional  day) 
of  wild  disorder  and  driving  insanity. 

Nest  grew  old  before  her  time,  in  consequence  of  her  aooideut.  She 
knew  that  ahe  waa  as  old  at  fifty  as  many  are  at  seventy.  She  knew 
it  partly  by  the  vividness  with  which  the  romambrance  of  the  dafs 
of  her  youth  came  back  to  her  mind,  while  the  events  of  yesterdiy  j 
wore  dim  and  forgotten.  She  dreamt  of  her  girlhood  and  youth.  ] 
In  sleep,  she  was  once  more  the  beautiful  Nest  Gwynn,  the  admired 
of  all  beholders,  the  light-hearted  girl,  beloved  by  her  moUier. 
Little  circumstanoea  oonnected  with  those  early  days,  foi^ottcn 
since  the  very  time  when  they  occurred,  came  back  to  her  mind  in 
her  waking  hours.  She  liad  a  scar  on  the  palm  of  her  left  hand, 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  branch  of  a  tree,  when  she  waa  a  oldM. 
It  had  not  pained  her  since  the  first  two  days  after  the  accident ; 
but  now  it  began  to  hurt  her  shghtly  ;  and  clear  in  her  eara  ma 
the  crackling  soimd  of  the  treacherous,  rending  wood  ;  distinct 
before  hor  rose  the  presence  of  her  mother,  tenderly  binding  wp 
tiio  wound.  With  these  remembrances  came  a  longing  desire  to 
see  the  beautiful  fatal  well  once  more  before  her  death.  She  hod 
never  gone  ao  far  since  the  day  when,  by  her  fall  there,  she  iMt 
iore  ftoa  hope,  and  her  bright,  glad  youth.     She  yearned  to  Ulfa 
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m  itH  waters  once  again.  Tliis  de.-'ire  waxad  an  her  lifu  ivaxcJ. 
t  told  it  to  poor  crazy  Mary. 

**  Sluy !"  said  she,  "  1  waut  to  go  to  the  Rock  Well,  If  you 
I  help  me,  I  can  manage  it.  There  used  to  he  many  a  atone  in 
Ih>l  HawT  on  tvhich  I  could  sit  and  rest.  We  ivill  go  to-uorrun 
ming  before  folka  are  astir." 

Uaiy  answered  htisicly,  "  Up,  wp  !     To  the  Rock  Well.    Mary 
1  go.     Majy  will  go."     All  day  long  she  kept  muttering  to  hor- 
^,  ' '  Mary  will  go." 

Nest  hod  the  happiest  dreams  that  night.     Her  mother  stood 
ade  her — not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  tho  bright  glory  of  a  hleased 
fit.      And  Nest  was  no  longer  young— neither  was  ahe  old — 
bey  reckon  not   by  days,   nor  years,   where   ahe   was  gone  lo 
eU  ; "  and  her  mother  stretched  out  her  arms  to  her  with  a  calm, 
look  of  welcome.     She  awoke  ;  the  woodiark  was  sieging  in 
near  copse— the  little  birds  were  astir,  and  nistling  in  flieir 
ty  nests.    Nest  arose,  and  called  Mary,    The  two  set  out  through 
tquiet  lane.     They  went  along  slowly  and  silently.     With  many 
nose  they  crossed  the  broad  Bol  Mawr,  and  carefully  descended 
he  sloping  stones,  on  which  no  trace  remained  of  the  hundreds  of 
eet  that  had  passed  over  them  since  Nest  was  lo-st  there.     The  clear 
rater  sparkled  and  quivered  iu  the  early  sunlight ;  the  shadows  of 
ho  bircii-leaves  were  stirred  on  the  ground  ;  the  ferns — Nest  could 
utTB  believed  that  they  were  the  venr  same  fema  which  she  hod 
nn  thirty  years  before — hung  wet  and  dripping  where  the  water 
■Hrflowed  i  a  thniah  chanted  matins  from  a  hmlybush  near ;  and 
Ijg  miming  Htrenm  made  a  low,  soft,  sweet  accompauiment.     All 
nis  the  same.     Nature  was  as  fresh  a.id  young  as  ever.     It  might 
liAVe  been  yesterday  that  Edward  Williams  had  overtaken  her,  and 
[old  her  his  love — the  thought  of  his  words — his  handsome  looks — ■ 
[he  was  a  grey,  liard-featiu'cd  man  by  tliis  time),  and  then  she  re- 
tailed the  fatal  wintry  morning  when  joy  and  youth  had  fled  ;  and 
OS  she  remembered  that  faintnesa  of  pain,  a  new,  a  real  faintnoss — 
no  echo  of  the  memory — camo  over  her.     She  leant  her  back  against 
a  rock,  without  a  moan  or  sigh,  and  died  1     Slie  found  immortality 
by  the  well-side,  instead  of  her  fragile,  perishing  youth.     She  was 
so  calm  and  placid  that  Mary  (who  had  boon  dipping  her  fingers  in 
ts  well,  to  see  the  waters  drop  off  in  the  gleaming  smilight),  thought 
le  was  asleep,  and  tor  some  time  continuedlicr amusement  in  Bileuco. 
t  last  she  turned,  and  said, — 

"  Muy  is  tired.  Mary  wants  to  go  home, "  Neat  did  not  speak, 
iKnigh  the  idiot  repeated  her  plaintive  words.  She  stood  and 
Mked  tm  a  strange  terror  eame  over  her — a  terror  too  mysterious 
b  be  borne. 

"  Mutress,  wake !   MistreiiB,  wake  I  "  eke  said,  wildly,  shaking 

hfotm. 
But  Neat  did  not  awake.     And  tho  lirst  person  who  came  to  the 
dl  th»t  morning  found  crazy  Mary  sitting,  awestruck,  by  the  poor 
■d  Nest,     They  had  to  get  the  poor  creature  away  by  force,  before 
If  could  remove  the  body. 
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Mflry  is  ill  Tre-Madoc  workhouse.  They  treat  liar  pretty  kindly, 
and,  in  general,  she  is  good  and  ti'aistalile.  Occasionally,  the  old 
piLTOxysniB  coinc  on ;  and,  for  a  time,  ehe  i«  unmanageable.  But 
bome  one  thought  of  spealniig  to  her  about  Heat.  She  etood  ureated 
at  the  name  ;  and,  since  then,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  what  eflbrts  j 
she  makes  to  curli  her  insanltj  ;  and  when  the  dread  time  is  pnat, 
■he  creeps  up  to  the  matron,  andsayE,  "  Mary  b&s  tried  to  be  good. 
Will  God  let  her  go  to  Nest  n"  - '  ''^  ' 
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I  I  WAS  bom  at  Sawley,  where  the  shadow  of  Pendle  TTill  falls  at  san- 
I  rise.     I  suppose  Sawley  sprang  up  into  a  village  in  the  time  of  tha 
I  hionka,  who  had  an  abbey  tberD.     Many  of  the  cottages  are  strange 
I  old  places;  others,  again,  are  built  of  the  abbey  stones,  mixed  up 
I  -with  the  shale  from  the  ueighbouiing  quarries ;  and  you  may  sgo 
Liaar  a  quaint  bit  of  carving  worked  into  the  nails,  or  forming  the 
intda  of  the  doors.     There  is  a  row  of  houses,  built  still  more  re- 
I  cently,  where  one  Mr.  Peel  came  to  live  for  the  sake  of  the  water- 
power,  and  gave  the  place  a  fillip  into  something  like  life — thougli 
a  different  land  of  life,  as  I  take  it,  from  tha  grand,  alow  ways  tolKS 
bsid  when  the  monks  were  abojt. 

Now  it  was — ail  o'clock,  ring  tha  bell,  throng  to  tha  factory ; 
sharp  home  at  twelve ;  and  even  at  night,  when  work  was  done,  we 
hardly  knew  how  to  walk  alowly,  we  had  been  ao  bustled  all  day 
long.  I  can't  recollect  the  time  when  I  did  not  go  to  the  factory. 
My  father  used  to  drag  me  there  when  I  was  quite  a  little  fellow, 
in  order  to  wind  reels  for  him.  I  never  romeraber  my  mother.  I 
«hoald  have  been  a  better  man  than  I  have  been,  if  I  had  only  had 
a  notion  of  the  sound  of  her  voice,  or  the  look  on  her  face. 

My  father  and  I  lodged  i:i  the  house  of  a  man  who  also  worked 
a  the  factory.  We  were  sadly  tlironged  in  Sawley,  ao  many  people 
ame  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  cam  a  livelihood  at  the 
.lew  work ;  ajid  it  was  aomo  time  before  the  row  of  cottagea  I  have 
Bpoken  of  could  be  built.  Wliile  tliey  were  building,  my  fathar  was 
turned  out  of  his  lodgings  for  drinking  and  being  disorderly,  and  he 
and  I  slept  in  the  brick-kiln ;  that  is  to  say,  when  we  did  slaap  o' 
nights ;  but,  often  and  often,  we  went  poaching ;  and  many  a  hare 
and  pheasant  have  I  rolled  up  in  clay,  and  roasted  in  the  emburs  of 
the  kiln.  Then,  aa  followed  to  reason,  I  was  drowsy  next  day  over 
iny  work ;  but  father  had  no  mercy  on  me  for  sleeping,  for  all  he 
knew  the  cause  of  it,  but  kicked  me  where  I  lay,  a  heavy  lump  on 
the  factory  floor,  and  cursed  and  swore  at  me  till  I  got  up  for  very 
fear,  and  to  my  winding  again.  But,  when  his  back  ivaa  turned,  I 
paid  him  off  with  heavier  ciirsea  tlian  he  had  given  me,  and  longed 
to  be  a  man,  that  I  might  bo  revenged  on  him.  The  worda  I  then 
spoke  I  would  not  now  dare  to  repeat;  and  worse  than  hating  words, 
1  a  hating  heart  went  with  them.  I  forget  the  time  when  I  did  not  ^^ 
know  how  to  liate.  When  I  hrat  came  to  read,  and  learnt  about  ^H 
I    bhmaol,  I  thought  I  mu^it  be  of  his  doomed  race,  for  my  hand  wu    ^H 
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sgainat  every  truin,  and  every  man's  againat  mo.     But  I  was  seven 

teen  or  more  before  I  cared  for  my  book  enough  to  loam  to  read. 

After  Uie  tow  of  works  wils  finished,  father  took  one,  and  set  up 
tor  himBelf,  in  letting  lodgings.  I  can't  say  much  for  the  fumiah- 
ing ;  but  there  was  plenty  of  straw,  and  we  kept  up  good  fires ;  and 
there  is  a  set  of  people  who  value  warmth  above  everything.  The 
worst  lot  abont  the  place  lod^d  witli  us.  We  used  to  haveasapper 
in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  there  was  game  enough,  or  it  there  was 
not  game,  there  was  poultry  to  be  Lad  for  the  stealing.  By  day,  we 
all  made  a  show  of  working  in  the  factory.  By  night,  we  feasted 
and  drank. 

Now  this  web  of  my  lite  was  black  enough,  and  coarse  enough ; 
but,  by  and  by,  a  little  golden,  filmy  thread  began  to  be  woven  in — 
the  dawn  of  God's  mercy  was  at  hand. 

One  blowy  October  morning,  as  I  sauntered  lazily  along  to  the  mill, 
1  came  to  the  little  wooden  bridge  over  a  brook  that  talis  into  the 
Brihble.  On  the  plank  there  stood  a  child,  balancing  the  pitcher 
on  ]ier  head,  with  which  she  had  been  to  fetch  water.  She  was  so 
light  on  her  feet  that,  ]iad  it  not  been  for  the  weight  of  the  pitcher, 
I  almost  believe  the  wind  would  have  taken  her  up,  and  wafted  her 
away  as  it  carries  ofi"  a  blow-ball  in  seed-time ;  her  blue  cotton  dress 
was  blown  before  her,  as  if  she  were  spreading  her  win^  for  a  flight ; 
she  turned  her  face  round,  as  if  to  ask  rao  for  something,  but  when 
she  saw  who  it  was,  she  hesitated,  for  I  had  a  bad  name  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  I  doubt  not  she  bad  been  warned  against  me.  But  her 
heart  was  too  innocent  to  be  distrustful ;  so  she  said  to  me,  timidly, — 

"  Please,  John  Middloton,  will  you  carry  me  this  heavy  jug  jiist 
over  the  bridge  1 " 

It  was  the  very  first  time  I  had  ever  been  spoken  to  gently.  I 
was  ordered  here  and  there  by  my  father  and  his  rough  companions ; 
I  was  abused,  and  cursed  by  tliem  if  I  failed  in  doing  what  ttiey 
wished ;  if  I  succeeded,  there  came  no  expreaaion  of  thanks  or  grati- 
tude. I  was  informed  of  facts  necessary  tor  mo  to  know.  But  ths 
gentle  words  of  request  or  entreaty  were  aforetime  unknown  to  ine, 
and  now  their  tones  tell  on  my  ear  soft  and  sweet  as  a  distant  peal 
of  bella.  I  wished  that  I  knew  how  to  speak  properly  in  repl^ ;  but 
though  we  were  of  the  same  standing  as  regarded  worldly  amun- 
atances,  there  was  some  mighty  difference  between  us,  wluch  mads 
me  unable  to  speak  in  her  language  ot  soft  worcb  and  modest  ea- 
treaty.  There  was  nothing  (or  me  but  to  take  up  the  pitcher  in  » 
kind  of  gruff,  shy  silence,  and  carry  it  over  the  bridge,  as  sha  ligJ 
asked  me.  When  I  gave  it  her  back  again,  she  thanked  me  and 
tripped  away,  leaving  me,  wordless,  gaaing  after  her  like  an  awkward 
lout  aa  I  was.  I  luiew  well  enough  who  she  was.  She  was  grand- 
child to  Eleanor  Hadfleld,  an  aged  woman,  who  was  reputed  as  t 
witch  by  my  father  and  his  set,  tor  no  other  reason,  that  1  can  miju 
out,  than  her  sci)i*n,  dignity,  and  fearlessness  of  rancour.     It  wai 

true  we  often  met  her  m  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning,     

retunied  from  poaching,  and  my  father  used  to  curse  her,  undst  hit 
■■  ■  ith,  /era  witch,  such  aswereWmllriT^j  sgO  on  Pendle  Hill" 
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bntlhad  heard  that  Eleanor  was  a skilfnlaick  nuraa,  and  eror  ready 
to  give  hor  aerrices  to  thoss  who  were  ill ;  aiid  I  believe  that  sho  had 
been  Bitting  up  throught1ienight(theiughl  that  we  had  been  spend- 
ing under  the  wild  heavens,  in  deeda  as  wild)  with  those  who  were 
appointed  to  die.  Nelly  vrns  lier  orphan  granddanghter — her  little 
handnuiden,  her  treasure,  her  one  ewo  lamb.  Many  and  many  a 
day  have  I  watched  hy  the  brook-side,  hoping  that  aoine  happy  gujit 
cf  wind,  coming  with  opportnne  bluster  down  the  hollow  of  the  dulo, 
might  make  me  neccaaaiy  once  more  to  her.  I  longed  to  hear  hot 
■p^k  to  me  again.  I  said  the  words  she  had  used  to  myself,  trying 
to  catch  her  tone ;  hut  the  chanw  never  came  again.  I  do  not  know 
Un&t  she  ever  knew  how  I  watched  for  her  there.  I  founil  out  tliat 
■he  went  to  school,  and  nothing  would  servo  me  but  that  I  must  go 
too.  My  father  scoffed  ot  me ;  I  did  not  care.  I  knew  nought  of 
what  reading  was.  nor  that  it  was  likely  tliat  I  should  be  laughed 
at;  I,  a  great  hulking  lad  of  aeventeen  or  upwards,  for  going  to 
leem  my  A,  li,  C,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  httle  ones.  I  stood 
just  this  way  in  my  mind,  Nelly  was  at  school ;  it  was  the  best 
place  for  seeing  hor,  and  hearing  her  voice  again.  Therefore  I  wojild 
go  too.  Illy  father  talked,  and  swore,  and  threatened,  but  I  stood 
to  it.  He  said  I  should  leave  school,  weary  of  it  in  a  month.  I 
Bwore  a  deeper  oath  than  I  like  to  remember,  that  I  woidd  stay  a 
yeu-,  and  come  out  a  reader  and  a  writer.  My  father  hated  the 
notion  of  folks  learning  to  read,  and  said  it  took  all  the  spirit  out 
of  them :  hesides,  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  every  ponny  of  my 
wages,  and  though,  when  he  was  in  good  humour,  he  might  have 
given  me  many  a  jug  of  ale,  he  grudged  my  twopence  a  week  for 
schooling.  However,  to  school  I  went.  It  wa«  a  different  place  to 
what  1  had  thought  it  before  1  went  inside.  The  girls  sat  on  one 
ride,  and  the  boys  on  the  other;  so  I  was  not  near  Nelly.  She,  Uki, 
was  in  the  first  class ;  I  wua  put  with  the  little  toddline  things  tliat 
could  hardly  run  alone.  The  master  sat  in  the  mid£e,  and  kei>t 
pretty  strict  watch  over  us.  But  I  could  hoc  Nolly,  and  hear  her 
read  her  chapter;  imd  even  when  it  was  ono  with  a  long  list  of  hard 
nacDCs,  such  as  the  master  was  very  fond  of  giving  lier,  to  show  how 
wall  she  could  hit  them  off  without  spelling,  I  thought  I  had  never 
keud  a  prettier  musio.  Now  and  then  she  read  other  things.  I  did 
not  know  what  they  were,  true  or  false ;  but  I  listened  because  she 
KtA  i  and,  by  and  by,  I  began  to  wonder.  I  remember  the  first 
word  1  ever  spoke  to  her  was  to  ask  her  (as  we  were  coming  out  of 
■cliool)whowaH  tho  Father  of  whom  she  had  been  reading,  for  when 
■he  said  the  words  "  Our  Father,"  her  voice  dropped  into  a  soft, 
holy  kind  of  low  sound,  which  struck  me  more  thaji  any  loud  read- 
ing, it  seemed  bo  loving  and  tender.  When  I  asked  her  this,  she 
looked  at  mc  with  her  great  blue  wondering  eyes,  at  first  shocked ; 
and  then,  as  it  WBre,  melted  d'lwn  into  pity  and  sorrow,  she  said  in 
Um  same  way,  below  her  breath,  in  which  she  read  the  words,  "  Our 
Father,"— 

"Iton't  you  tnow  J    It  ia  God." 
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"Tea;  the  God  that  grandmotlicr  tells  me  about" 

"Tell  me  what  she  says,  will  you  J  "     So  we  sat  down 

liedge-haak,  she  &  little  above  me,  while  I  locked  ap  into  her  face, 
and  she  told  me  all  the  hulj  texts  her  grandmother  had  taught  her, 
at  explaining  all  that  fould  be  explained  of  the  Almighty.  Iluteiied 
ia  ailence,  for  indeed  I  was  overwhelmed  with  antoniahmont.  Hl'C 
knowledge  was  principally  rote-knowledge  ;  ihe  was  too  young  for 
much  more  ;  but  we,  in  Lancashire,  in>eak  a  rough  kind  of  Biblo 
language,  and  the  texts  seemed  rery  clear  to  mo.  J  ruse  up,  daied 
and  overpowered.  1  was  going  away  in  silence,  when  I  betiiought 
me  of  my  manners,  and  turned  back,  and  said,  '  Thank  you,*forth« 
first  time  I  crer  remember  saying  it  in  my  life.  That  ivaa  a  great 
day  for  me,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

I  was  always  one  who  could  keep  very  steady  to  an  object  when 
uuce  1  had  set  it  before  me.  My  object  was  to  know  Nelly.  I  waa 
oonadous  of  nothing  more.  £ut  it  made  mo  regardless  of  all  other 
things  The  master  might  scold,  the  little  ones  might  laugh  :  1  bore 
it  all  without  givii^  it  a  second  thought.  I  kept  to  my  year,  and 
came  out  a  reader  and  writer ;  more,  howerer,  to  atond  well  in 
Sellj's  good  opiuioD,  than  because  of  my  oath.  About  this  time, 
my  tather  committed  some  bad,  cruel  deed,  ajid  had  to  fly  the 
country,  I  was  glad  he  went ;  for  I  had  never  loved  or  cared  for 
him,  and  wanted  to  shake  myself  clear  of  his  set.  But  it  was  no 
easy  matter.  Honest  folk  stood  aloof ;  only  bad  men  held  out  their 
arms  to  ma  with  a  welcome.  Even  NeUy  seemed  to  have  a  mixture 
of  fear  now  with  her  kind  ways  towards  me.  I  was  the  son  of  John 
Middleton,  who,  if  he  were  caught,  would  be  hung  at  Lancaster 
Castle.  I  thought  she  looked  at  meaometimes  with  a  sort  of  sorrow- 
ful horror.  Others  were  not  forbearing  enough  to  keep  their  ex- 
pression of  feeling  confined  to  looks.  The  son  of  the  overlooker 
at  the  mill  never  ceased  twitting  me  with  my  father's  crime ;  he  now 
brought  up  his  poaching  against  iiini,  though  I  knew  very  well  how 
rnany  a  good  supper  he  himself  liad  made  uu  game  which  had  been 
tiven  him  to  maJie  him  and  his  father  wink  at  lato  hours  in  the 
morning.  And  how  were  such  as  my  fatlier  to  come  honestly  by 
game? 

This  lad,  Dick  Jackson,  was  the  bane  of  my  life.  He  was  a  year 
or  two  older  than  1  was,  and  had  much  power  over  the  men  who 
worked  at  the  mill,  as  he  could  report  to  his  father  what  he  chose. 
I  could  not  always  hold  my  peace  when  he  "  threaped  "nie  with  my 
father's  sins,  but  gave  it  hini  back  aomotimes  in  a  storm  of  passion. 
It  did  me  no  good  ;  only  threw  me  farther  from  the  company  of 
better  men,  who  looked  aghast  and  shocked  at  the  oatba  I  poured 
out — blasphemous  words  kamt  in  my  childhood,  whit^  I  could  not 
forget  now  that  I  would  fain  have  purified  myself  of  them ;  while 
all  the  time  Dick  Jackson  stood  by,  with  a  mocking  sniile  of  inteUi* 
gence ;  and  when  I  had  ended,  breathless  and  weary  with  spent 
passion,  ho  would  tuni  to  those  whose  respect  I  longed  to  earn,  and 
aak  if  I  were  not  a  worthy  son  of  my  father,  and  likely  to  tread  in 
iU)  atept.    But  tliis  smiling  indifi'ereiicc  of  his  to  my  miserable  TcUa^ 
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neuce  WM  uot  ull,  tlioijgh  it  was  the  worst  part  of  his  coiiduet,  fat 
it  made  tho  rnnkliDg  hatred  grow  up  iu  luj  heart,  and  overBhuduvr 
it  like  the  great  gourd-treo  of  the  prophet  Jonoh.  But  his  was  n 
merdful  shade,  keeping  out  the  burning  sun  ;  mine  hliglited  what 
it  fell  upon. 

What  Dick  Jockaon  did  besideH,  was  this.  Hia  (atlier  waa  aakiHitl 
overlooker,  and  a  good  man.  bir.  Peiil  valued  him  ao  much,  that 
ha  was  kept  on,  although  his  health  was  failing  ;  and  when  he  nu 
iwable,  through  illness,  to  come  to  the  mill,  he  deputed  liis  sou  tc 
watch  over,  and  report  the  men.  It  was  too  much  power  for  one  so 
j-oung — I  speak  it  calmly  now.  Whatever  Dick  JockRon  became, 
lie  had  strong  temptations  when  lie  was  young,  which  will  be  allowed 
for  hereafter.  But  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  telling,  my  hate  raged 
like  a  fire.  I  believed  that  he  was  the  one  sole  obstacle  to  my  bein^ 
ruoeived  as  fit  to  mix  witli  good  and  honest  men.  I  was  sick 
of  crime  and  disorder,  and  would  fain  have  come  over  to  a  different 
kind  of  life  and  have  been  industrious,  sober,  honest,  and  right- 
spoken  (I  had  no  idea  of  higher  virtue  then),  and  at  every  turn  Dick 
Jackaonmetmewithhis  sneers.  I  have  walked  the  night  throiigh,  in 
♦he  old  abbey  field,  planning  how  I  could  outwit  him,  and  win  men's 
respect  in  spite  of  hun.  The  first  time  I  ever  prayed  was  underneath 
the  silent  stars,  kneeling  by  the  old  abbey  walla,  throwing  up  my  anna, 
and  asking  God  for  the  powerof  revenge  upon  liim. 

I  had  heard  that  if  1  prayed  earnestly,  God  would  give  mo  wliat  I 
•sked  for,  and  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  chance  for  the  fulQlnient 
of  my  wishes.  If  eamestneas  would  have  won  the  boon  for  me,  never 
were  wicked  words  ao  earnestly  spoken.  And  oh,  later  on,  my  prayer 
WBA  heard,  and  my  wish  granted  1  All  this  time  I  sawlittle  of  Nelly. 
Her  grandmother  was  f^ng,  and  she  had  mucli  to  doin-doora.  Be- 
■ides,  I  believed  I  had  read  her  looks  aright,  when  I  took  them  to 
epeak  of  aversion;  and  I  planned  to  hide  myself  from  her  sight,  as  it 
were,  until  I  oould  stand  upright  before  men,  with  fearless  eyes, 
dreading  no  face  of  accusation.  It  was  possible  to  acquire  a  good 
character  ;  I  would  do  it — I  did  it  :  but  no  one  brought  up  onion); 
respectable  untempted  people  can  tell  the  unspeakable  hardness  of 


associatea,  who  woiild  have  been  glad  enough  to  enlist  a  strong  young 
juanlike  me  in  their  projects;  and  the  men  who  would  have  shunned 
me,  and  kept  aloof,  were  the  steady  and  order);.  Solstayedin-doors, 
and  practised  myself  in  reading.  You  will  say,  I  should  have  found 
it  easier  to  earn  a  good  character  away  from  Sawley,  at  some  place 
wbereneitherlnormy  father  was  known.  8o  I  should;  but  it  would 
uot  have  been  the  same  tiling  tomy  mind.  Besides,  representing  all 
pt>dmen,aUgoodBeaBtome,in8awleyNc]lylived.  Inhersight  I 
would  work  out  my  life,  and  fight  my  way  upwards  to  men's  respect. 
Two  years  passed  ozu  Every  day  I  strove  fiercely ;  every  day  my 
•bugles  were  made  fruitless  by  the  son  of  the  overlooker  ;  and  I 
aeemed  but  where  I  was— but  where  I  must  ever  be  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  mc— but  aa  the  bod  of  tho  criminal— w\4,  ledi ' 
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for  crime  myaelf.  Where  was  the  use  of  mj'  reading  and  wriUngfl 
These  acquirements  were  disregarded  and  scouted  by  those  amor" 
whom  I  was  thrust  back  to  take  aij  portion.  I  could  bave  read  ai 
chapter  in  the  Bible  now ;  tuid  Nelly  seemed  as  though  she  would 
never  know  it.  I  was  driven  in  upon  my  books  ;  and  fetr  enough  tt 
them  I  hsd.  The  pedlars  brought  them  roond  in  their  packs,  sndl 
bought  what  I  could,  I  had  the  "Seven  Champions,"  mid  thf' 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress :"  and  both  seemed  to  me  equally  wonderfi^ 
and  equally  founded  on  fact.  I  got  Byron's  "Narrative," 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost;"  but  I  lacked  the  knowledge 
would  give  a  clue  to  all.  Still  they  afforded  me  pleasure,  beoat 
they  took  we  ont  of  mvself ,  and  made  me  forget  my  miserable  pc  . 
tion,  and  mode  me  unuonsdous  (for  the  time  at  least)  of  my  onfF 
great  passion  of  hatred  against  Dick  Jackson. 

Wheu  Nelly  was  about  seventeen  her  grandmother  died.  I  stood 
aloof  in  the  churchyard,  behind  the  great  yew-tree,  and  watched  the 
funeral.  It  waa  the  first  rehgjous  service  that  ever  I  heard  ;  and  to 
my  riiame,  as  I  thought,  it  affected  me  to  tears.  The  words  seemed 
BO  pcuooful  and  holy  that  I  longed  to  go  to  church,  but  I  durst  not, 
because  I  hod  never  been.  The  parish  church  was  at  Bolton,  ' — 
nnoueh  away  to  serve  as  an  oicuse  for  all  who  did  Hot  care  to  go. 
lionrd  Nelly  s  sobs  filling  up  every  jiause  in  the  clergyman's  voj 
Hud  every  sob  of  hers  went  to  my  heart.  She  passed  me  on 
way  out  of  the  churchyard  ;  slie  was  so  near  I  might  have 
hor  ',  hilt  lier  head  was  han^ng  down,  and  I  durst  not  speak  to 
Thun  the  question  arose,  what  was  to  beoome  of  her  1  She  must 
her  living  ;  wasit  tobeasafarm-Bervantor  by  working  at  thoi 
I  know  unough  of  both  kinds  of  life  to  make  me  tremble  for 
My  wages  were  such  OS  to  enable  me  to  marry,  if  I  chose  ;  andli 
thmjght  of  woman,  for  my  wife,  but  Nolly.  Still,  I  would  not 
ntarried  her  now,  if  I  cotdd  ;  for,  as  yet,  I  had  not  risen  up  to 
chanuitoT  which  1  determined  it  was  fit  tliat  Nelly's  husband  she  —^ 
have.  When  I  was  rich  in  good  report,  I  would  come  forward  and 
take  my  chance,  but  until  then  I  would  hold  my  peace.  I  had  faith 
ill  the  power  of  my  long-continued  dogged  breasting  of  opinion. 
Sooner  or  later  it  must,  it  should,  yield,  and  I  be  received  among 
the  ranks  of  good  men.  But,  meanwhile,  what  was  to  beoome'in 
Nolly  1  I  reckoned  up  my  wages  ;  I  went  to  inquire  what  the  board 
of  a  girl  would  be  who  should  help  her  in  her  household  work,  and 
lire  with  her  as  a  daughter,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  decent 
w^mon  of  the  place  ;  she  looked  at  me  suspiciously.  I  kept  down 
my  temper,  and  told  her  I  would  never  come  near  the  place  ;  that  I 
would  keep  away  from  that  end  of  the  village,  and  that  the  girl  for 
whom  I  made  the  inquiry  shotdd  never  know  but  what  the  parish 
paid  for  her  keep.  Itwouldnotdo  ;  sheauspecl^dme  ;  bntlhnow 
I  hadpowerovermyself  to  have  kept  my  word;  and  besides,  I  wonld 
not  for  worlds  have  hod  Nelly  put  under  any  obligation  to  mo,  wfaidl 
should  speck  the  purity  of  her  love,  or  dim  it  by  a  miiture  of  grati- 
tude— the  love  that  I  craved  to  earn,  not  for  my  money,  not  fn 
nykindneBB,  but  ' WE.    I\mjoi4  ttiatTSoUj  hsd.  met  with^H 
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^ I  in  BoUand  ;  and  I  could  see  no  reason  why  I  laight  not  speak 

to  her  once  before  she  left  our  neighbourhood.  I  meant  it  to  be  a 
quiet  friendly  telling  her  of  my  sympathy  in  her  sorrow.  I  felt  I 
eould  command  myself.  So,  on  Uie  Svtnday  befure  she  was  to  leave 
Sanley,  I  waited  near  the  wood-path  by  which  I  knew  that  she 
vrould  return  from  afternoon  church.  The  birds  made  such  a  me- 
lodious warble,  such  a  busy  sound  among  the  leares,  that  I  did  not 
bear  approaching  footsteps  till  they  were  close  at  hand,  and  then 
thure  were  Bounds  of  two  petBons'  TOtces.  The  wood  was  near  that 
partof  Sawley  where  Nelly  was  staying  with  friends;  the  path  through 
it  led  to  their  house,  and  theirs  only,  so  I  knew  it  must  be  she,  for 
X  had  watched  her  setting  out  to  church  alone. 
But  who  was  the  other } 

The  blood  went  to  my  heart  and  head,  as  if  I  were  shot,  when  I 
r  that  it  was  Dick  Jackson.  Was  this  the  end  of  it  all  f  In  the 
atepa  of  sin  which  my  father  hod  trod,  I  would  mah  to  my  death 
and  my  doom.  Even  where  I  stood  I  longed  for  a  weapon  to  slay 
him.  How  dared  he  come  near  my  Nelly )  She  too — I  thought 
her  faithless,  and  forgot  how  httle  I  hod  ever  been  to  her  in  outward 
action ;  liow  few  words,  and  those  how  uncouth,  I  had  eTer  spoken 
to  her ;  and  I  hated  her  for  a  tr^tress.  These  feelings  passed 
through  me  before  I  could  see,  my  eyes  and  head  were  so  dizzy  and 
blind.  When  I  looked  I  saw  Dick  Jackson  holding  lier  hand,  and 
speaking  quick  and  low  and  thick,  as  a  man  speaks  in  great  vche' 
mence.  She  seemed  white  and  dismayed  ;  but  all  at  once,  at  some 
word  of  his  (and  what  it  waa  she  never  would  tell  me),  she  looked 
as  though  she  defied  a  fiend,  and  wrenched  herself  out  of  his  grasp. 
He  caught  hold  of  her  again,  and  began  once  more  the  tliick  wliisper 
that  I  loathed.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  nor  did  I  see  why  I  should. 
I  stepped  out  from  behind  the  tree  where  I  had  been  lying.  When 
she  saw  me,  she  lost  her  look  of  one  strung  up  to  desperation,  and 
came  and  clung  tome  ;  and  I  felt  like  agiant  in  strength  andmighL 
I  held  her  with  one  arm,  but  1  did  not  take  my  eyes  off  him  ;  I  felt 
as  if  they  blazed  down  into  his  soul  and  scorched  him  up.  He  never 
spoke,  but  tried  to  look  as  though  hu  defied  me.  At  laat,  his  eyes 
fellbeforemine;  I  dared  not  spe^,  for  the  old  horrid  oatlis  thronged 
up  to  my  mouth,  and  I  dreaded  giving  them  way,  and  terrifying  my 
poor,  trembling  Nelly. 

At  last,  he  made  to  go  past  me  :  I  drew  her  out  of  the  pathway. 

By  instioot  she  wrapped  her  garments  round  her,  as  if  to  avoid  hia 

aoctdental  touch  ;  and  he  waa  stung  by  tliis,  1  suppose — I  believe — 

the  mad,  miserable  revenge  he  took.     As  my  bock  was  turned  to 

n,  in  an  endeavour  to  speak  some  words  to  Nelly  that  might  soothe 

her  into  calmness,  she,  who  was  looking  after  him,  hke  one  fascinated 
with  terror,  saw  him  take  a  sharp,  shaley  stone,  and  aim  it  at  me. 
Poor  dariing !  she  clung  round  me  as  a  shield,  making  her  sweet  body 
into  a  defence  for  mine.  It  hit  her,  and  she  spoke  no  word,  kept 
back  her  cry  of  pain,  but  fell  at  my  feet  in  a  swoon.  Ho — -the  cow- 
ard t— ran  off  as  soon  as  he  saw  what  he  had  done.  I  was  with 
Sully  alone  in  the  green  gloom  o£  the  wood,    Tlw  (^viwisoaii,  wA 
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leof-tiiited  light  luado  hor  look  aa  if  she  were  doad.  I  carried  hx, 
not  knowing  if  I  bore  a  corpse  or  not,  to  her  friend's  honse.  I  ^ 
not  Htay  to  explain,  hut  ran  madly  tor  the  doctor. 

Well !  I  caimot  bear  to  recur  to  that  time  again.  Five  vaeki  I 
lived  in  the  agony  of  Buapeniie ;  from  which  my  ouly  relief  wm  in 
laying  savage  plans  furrevenge.  If  I  hated  hiin  before,  wliat  Udnk 
ye  I  did  now  I  It  seemed  as  if  earth  coiUd  not  hold  us  twain,  but 
that  one  of  na  must  go  down  to  Gehenna.  I  cmild  have  killed  him; 
and  would  linve  done  it  nitlioiit  a  acrnple,  but  that  seemed  too  pout 
and  bold  a  revenge.  At  length— oh,  the  weary  waiting! — oh,  tht 
eiekenittg  of  my  heart! — Nelly  groiv  lielter  j  as  well  aa  she  was  evar 
to  grow.  The  bright  coloiirhad  leftbcrcheek;  the  month  quireied 
wiUi  repressed  pain,  the  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  that  agony  had 
forced  into  them  ;  and  I  loved  her  a  thousand  times  better  andMon 
than  when  she  was  bright  and  blooming  I  What  was  best  of  oD,  1 
began  to  perceive  that  she  cared  for  me.  I  know  her  gramdraotheri 
friends  warned  her  against  nie,  and  told  her  1  came  of  ft  bad  stock; 
hut  she  had  pasaad  the  point  where  remonstrance  from  bysiandara 
can  take  eifect — she  loved  me  as  I  was,  a  strange  mixture  of  bad  i 
and  good,  all  unworthy  of  her.  We  spoke  together  now,  as  those  do  1 
whose  hvoa  are  bound  up  in  each  other,  I  told  her  I  would  many 
her  as  soon  aa  she  had  recovered  her  health.  Her  fiiends  shook  I 
their  heads ;  but  they  saw  she  would  bo  uniit  for  farm-service  or  l 
heavy  work,  and  they  perhaps  thought,  as  many  a  one  does,  tltat  a  | 
bod  husband  was  better  than  none  at  all.  Anyhow,  wo  were  msr-  i 
ried  ;  and  I  learnt  to  bless  God  for  iny  happiness  bo  fur  beyond  my 
dcaarts.  I  kept  her  like  a  lady.  I  was  a  skilfid  workman,  and  earued 
yood  woges  ;  and  every  want  she  had  1  tried  to  gratify.  Her  wi^es 
ivure  few  and  simple  enough,  poor  Nolly  1  IE  they  had  been  ever 
S.I  funcifitl,  I  ahoiUd  have  had  my  reward  in  the  new  feeling  of  t!io 
hulln«ss  of  home.  She  could  lead  me  as  a  httle  child  with  the  charni 
of  her  gentle  voice,  and  her  over-kind  words.  She  would  plead  tor 
till  when  I  was  full  of  anger  and  passion  ;  only  Dick  Jackson's  namu 
passed  never  between  our  lips  during  all  that  time.  In  the  even- 
ing she  lay  back  in  her  beehive  chair,  and  read  to  me.  I  think  I  s(« 
)ier  now,  pale  and  weak,  with  her  sweet  yoitog  face  lighted  by  her 
holy,  earnest  eyes,  telling  mo  of  the  Saviour's  life  and  death,  till 
they  were  filled  with  teaxa.  I  longed  to  have  been  there,  to  have 
avenged  Him  on  the  wicked  Jews.  I  liked  Peter  the  best  of  all  Uio 
disciples.  But  I  got  the  Bible  myself,  and  read  the  mighty  act  ('f 
God's  vengeance,  in  the  old  Testament,  with  a  land  of  triumphant 
faith  that,  sooner  or  later.  He  would  take  my  cause  in  hand,  and  re- 
venge me  on  mine  enemy, 

In  a  year  or  so,  Nelly  had  a  baby — a  little  girl  with  eyes  jnst 
like  hers,  that  looked,  with  a  grave  openness,  right  into  yours.  Nelly 
recovered,  but  slowly.  It  was  just  before  winter,  the  ootton-crop 
had  failed,  and  master  had  to  turn  off  many  hands.  I  thought  I  vas 
sure  of  being  kept  on,  for  I  hod  earned  a  steady  character,  and  did 
I  my  work  well  i  but  once  again  ii  was  permitted  that  Dick  Jockioit 

L  thould  do  me  ivrong.     He  induced  hia  fu.ttiev  to  dismiss  me  nmo^^ 
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le  fint  in  my  branch  of  the  busmeas  ;  and  there  whb  T,  just  before 
'  '  ir  set  in,  with  a  nife  and  neir-born  chUd,  and  n  Bmoll  enough 
of  money  to  keep  body  and  aoul  together  till  I  could  get  to 
'n.  AU  Toj  savings  had  gone  by  Chriatmas  Eve,  and  we 
house  foodless  for  the  morrow's  teatival.  NfiHy  looked 
pinched  and  worn  ;  the  baby  cried  for  a  larger  supply  of  milk  than 
lita  poor  starring  mother  could  give  it.  My  right  hand  had  not  for- 
fgot  ita  cunning,  and  I  went  out  once  more  to  my  poaching.  I  know 
-where  the  gang  met ;  and  I  knew  what  a  welcome  back  I  should 
far  wanner  and  more  liearty  welcome  than  good  men  had 
e  when  I  tried  to  enter  their  ranks.  On  the  road  to  the 
meeting-place  I  fell  in  with  an  old  man,  one  wlio  had  been  u  oom- 
pnnion  to  my  father  In  his  early  days. 

''  What,  fad!  "  said  he,  "art  thoutuminghack  totho  old  trade  1 
the  better  biiaineaa,  now  that  cotton  hm  failed." 
"  Ay,"  said  I,  "  cotton  is  slarying  us  outright.     A  man  may  bear 
a  deal  him  self,  but  he'll  do  aught  bad  and  sinful  to  save  hia  wife  and 
child." 

'  Nay,  lad,"  said  he,  "  poaching  is  not  sinful ;  it  gooa  against 
man's  laws,  but  not  agunst  God's." 

1  was  too  weak  to  argue  or  talk  much.  I  had  not  tast«d  food  for 
two  days.  But  I  murmured,  "At  any  rate,  I  trusted  to  have  been 
clear  of  it  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  It  led  my  father  wrong  at  flrat. 
I  have  tried  and  I  have  striven.  Now  I  give  all  up.  Right  or  wrong 
ihall  be  the  same  to  me.  Some  are  fore-doomed  ;  and  so  am  I. 
And,  as  I  spoke,  some  notion  of  the  futurity  that  would  separate 
Nelly,  the  pure  and  holy,  from  me,  the  reckless  and  desperate  one, 
came  over  me  with  an  irrepressible  burst  of  anguish.  Just  then  the 
bells  of  Bolton-in-Bolland  struck  up  a  glad  peal,  which  came  over 
the  woods,  in  the  solemn  midnight  air,  like  the  sons  of  the  morning 
shouting  for  joy — they  seemed  so  clear  and  jubilant.  It  was  Christ- 
mas Day  :  and  I  felt  like  an  outcast  from  the  gladness  and  the  sal- 
vation.    Old  Jonah  spoke  out  : 

"  Yon's  the  Christmas  bells.  I  »ay,  Johnny,  my  lad,  I've  no  no- 
tion of  taking  such  a  spiritless  ohap  as  thou  into  the  thick  of  it,  with 
thy  rights  and  thy  wrongs.  We  don't  trouble  ourselves  with  such 
fine  lawyer's  atufl',  and  we  bring  down  tlie  '  varmint '  all  the  better. 
Now,  I'll  not  have  thee  in  our  gang,  for  thou  art  not  up  to  the  fun, 
nnd  Uiou'd  hang  fire  when  the  time  came  to  be  doing.  But  I've  a 
shrewd  guess  that  plaguey  wife  and  child  of  thino  are  at  the  bottom 
of  thy  half-and-hEtif  joining,  Now,  I  was  thy  father's  friend  afore  hi 
took  to  them  helter-skelter  ways,  and  I've  live  shillings  and  a  neck 
of  mutton  at  thy  service.  I'll  not  list  a  fasting  man  ;  but  if  thuu'lt 
come  to  us  with  a  fnll  stomach,  and  say,  '  I  like  your  life,  my  lads, 
and  111  make  one  of  yon  with  pleasure,  the  first  shiny  night,'  why, 
we'll  give  you  a  welcome  and  a  half  ;  but,  to-night,  make  no  more 
ado,  bnt  tnm  back  with  me  (or  the  mutton  and  the  money." 

I  was  not  proud :  nay  I  was  most  thnnkful.  I  took  the  meat,  and 
boiled  some  broth  for  my  poor  Nelly.  She  was  in  a  sleep,  or  a  faint, 
■  know  not  which;  but  I  roused  her,  B.ndKe\A\vt'CM5m>i<A,«.vift.vA 
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her  with,  n  teaspoon,  aud  tlie  light  camo  back  to  her  eyes,  and  tbs 
faint,  moonlight  smile  to  her  lips ;  and  when  she  hod  ended,  she  said 
hor  innocent  grace,  and  full  asleop,  with  her  baby  on  her  breast.   I 
Bat  over  the  fire,  and  listened  to  the  bells,  as  they  sirept  past  my 
cottage  on  tlie  gusts  of  the  wind.     I  longed  and  yearned  for  tha 
■econdcomingof  Christ,  of  wliiuhNellyhadtoldme.  The  world  seemed 
oniol,  and  hard,  and  strong — too  strong  for  me  ;  and  I  prayed  to 
cling  to  the  hem  of  His  garment,  and  be  borne  over  tlie  rough  places 
when  I  fainted,  and  bled,  and  found  no  man  to  pity  or  help  me,  but 
poor  old  Jonah,  the  publican  and  sinner.  All  tliia  time  my  own  woes 
and  my  own  self  were  uppermost  in  my  mind,  as  they  are  in  the     i 
minds  of  most  who  have  been  hardly  used.     As  T  thought  of  my     ' 
wrongs,  and  my  sufferings,  my  heart  burned  against  Dick  Jackson;     I 
and  as  the  belis  rose  and  fell,  so  my  hopes  waxed  and  waned,  that 
in  those  mysterioiis  days,  of  which  ■Uiey  were  both  the  remembranoa     . 
and  the  prophecy,  hs  would  be  purged  from  off  the  earth.     I  took 
Nelly's  Bible,  and  tumod,  not  to  thegraeious  stoiyof  the  Saviour'*     | 
birth,  but  to  the  records  of  the  former  days,  when  the  Jews  took 
such  wild  revenge  npon  all  their  opponents.    I  was  a  Jew— a  leader 
among  the  people.   Dick  Jackson  was  as  Pharaoh,  as  the  King  Agag, 
who  walked  delicately,  thinking  the  bitterness  of  death  was  paat — 
in  short,  he  was  the  conquered  enemy,  over  whom  I  gloated,  witii 
my  Bible  in  my  band — that  Bible  which  contained  our  Saviow'a 
words  on  the  Cross.     As  yet,  those  words  seemed  faint  and  mean- 
ingless to  me,  like  a  tract  of  country  seen  in  the  starhglit  haae  ; 
while  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament  were  grand  and  diatiuct  in 
tliQ  blood-red  oolour  of  sunset.     By  and  by  that  night  passed  into 
day,  and  httle  piping  voices  came  round,  carol-singing.    They  wak-     ■ 
ened  Nelly.     I  went  to  her  as  soon  as  I  heard  her  stirring. 

"Nelly,"  said  I,  "there's  money  and  food  in  the  house;  I  will  ha 
3ff  to  Fadihfun  seeking  work,  while  thou  hast  something  to  go  upon." 

"Not  to-day,"  said  she  ;  "  stay  to-day  with  me.  If  thou  wouldit  I 
only  go  to  church  with  me  this  once" — for  you  see  I  had  never  been 
imide  a  church  but  when  wo  were  married,  and  she  was  often  praying 
me  to  go  ;  and  now  she  looked  at  me,  with  a  sigh  just  creeping  forth 
fromherlipa,  as  she  expected  a  refusal.  But  I  did  not  rotuse.  I  had 
been  kept  away  from  church  before  because  I  dared  not  go ;  and  now 
Iwoa  desx>erate,  and  dared  do  anything.  If  I  did  look  Iiko  a  heathen 
in  the  face  of  all  men,  why,  I  was  a  Jieathen  in  my  heart,  for  I  was 
falling  back  into  all  my  evil  ways.  I  had  reaolred,  if  my  search  of 
work  at  Padiliam  should  fail,  I  would  follow  my  father's  footsteps,  and 
take  with  my  own  right  Imnd  and  by  my  strengtli  of  arm  what  it  was 
denied  me  to  obtain  honestly,  I  had  resolved  to  leave  Sawley,  where 
a.  curse  seemed  to  hang  over  me  :  so  what  did  it  matter  if  I  went  to 
church,  all  unbcknowing  what  strange  ceremonies  were  there  per- 
formed ?  I  walked  thitlier  as  a  sinful  man — sinful  in  my  heart. 
Nelly  hung  on  my  ami.  but  even  slie  could  not  get  mo  to  speak.  I 
went  in ;  she  found  my  places,  and  pointed  to  the  words,  and  looked 
t^  into  my  eyea  with  hers,  eo  full  of  faith  and  joy.  But  I  saw  notli- 
'~gbut  Richard  Jackson — 1  he&rd  aQt^lnl%^)^l'c^l'^&'W!V^T1IAxlv«u)|^_ 
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response,  and  deaecratiiig  all  tlie  holy  words.     He  was  in 

)th  of  the  best — I  in  my  fustian  jacket.    He  was  proEperoua 

glad — I  was  Btarving  and  desperate.     Nelly  grew  pale,  as  sho 

■w  the  oipresaion  in  my  eyes  ;  and  she  prayed  ever,  and  ever  more 

rvently  as  the  thought  of  me  tempted  by  the  Devil  oven  at  that  very 

oment  came  more  fully  bcfoi'o  her. 

£7  and  by  she  forgot  even  me,  and  laid  her  soul  bore  before  God, 

I  »  long,  silent,  weeping  prayer,  before  we  left  the  ohurcii.   Nearly 

II  had  gone  ;  and  I  stood  by  her,  unwilling  to  disturb  her,  unable 
)  join  ber.  At  last  she  rose  up,  heavenly  calm.  She  took  my  arm, 
nd  wo  went  liomo  through  the  woods,  whore  all  the  birds  seemed 
uue  and  famihar.  Nelly  said  she  thought  all  hving  creatures  knew  it 
raa  CbristmoB  Cay,  and  rejoiced,  and  wore  loving  together.  I  be- 
iered  it  noa  the  Iroat  that  bad  tamed  them  ;  and  I  felt  the  hatred 
hat  was  in  me,  and  knew  that  whatever  else  was  loving,  I  was  full 

of  malice  and  uncharitablenesa;  nor  didi  wish  to  be  otherwise.  That 
afternoon  I  bade  Nelly  and  our  child  farewell,  and  tramped  to  Padi- 
1  got  work — how  I  hardly  know ;  for  stronger  and  Btrona;er 
the  force  of  the  temptation  to  lead  a  wild,  free  life  of  sin ; 
^  B  seemed  whispering  evil  thouglits  to  me,  and  only  my  gentle. 
pleading  Nelly  to  puU  me  back  from  the  great  gulf.  HowovBr,  aa  1 
■aid  before,  I  got  work,  and  set  otT  homewards  to  move  my  wife  and 
child  to  that  neighbourhood.  1  hated  Sawley,  and  yet  I  was  fiercely 
indignant  to  leave  it,  with  my  purposes  tmacconiplished.  I  waa 
■till  an  outcast  from  the  more  respectable,  who  stood  afar  off  from 
BDch  as  1  ;  and  mine  enemy  Uved  and  flourished  in  their  regard, 
Padibom,  however,  was  not  so  far  away  for  me  to  despair — to  re- 
linquish my  fixed  determination.  It  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  Pendle  Hill,  ten  miles  away,  maybe.  Hate  will  overleap  a 
greater  obstacle.  I  took  a  cottage  on  tho  Fell,  high  up  on  the  side 
of  the  hilL  Wo  saw  a  long  black  moorland  slope  before  us,  and 
then  the  grey  stone  houses  of  Padihom,  over  which  a  black  cloud 
hung,  different  from  the  blue  wood  or  turf  smoke  about  Sawley. 
The  wild  winds  came  down  and  whistled  roand  our  liouso  many  a 
day  when  all  was  still  below.  But  I  was  happy  then.  I  rose  in 
men's  esteem.  I  had  work  in  plenty.  Our  child  lived  and  throve. 
But  1  forgot  not  our  country  proverb — "Keep  a  stone  in  thy 
pocket  for  seven  years  :  turn  it,  and  keep  it  seven  years  more ; 
but  have  it  ever  ready  to  cast  at  thine  enemy  when  the  time  comes." 
One  day  a  fellow-workman  asked  me  to  go  to  a  hill-side 
preaching.  Now,  I  never  cared  to  go  to  diurch ;  but  there 
was  something  newer  and  freer  in  the  notion  of  praying  to  Qod 
light  under  His  great  dome  ;  and  the  open  air  had  Iiad  a  charm  to 
me  ever  since  my  wild  boyhood.  Besidos,  they  said,  tlieso  rantais 
lud  strange  ways  with  them,  and  I  thought  It  would  be  fun  to  see 
their  way  of  setting  about  it ;  and  lliia  ranter  of  all  others  had  made 
himBolf  a  name  in  our  parts.  Accordingly  wo  went ;  it  was  a  fine 
■nouner's  evening,  after  work  was  done.  When  we  got  to  the  place 
WB  saw  sueh  a  crowd  as  I  never  saw  before — men,  women,  and  child- 
nn;  all  ages  ware  gathered  together,  andsatontlieluU-a\da.  'Cbs) 
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mge  and  uieiplicable  myatciy,  I  had  Bome  thoughts  that  by  evei7 
of  self-denial  I  was  attainmg  to  mj  unholy  end,  and  that,  when 
kI  fasted  and  prayed  long  enough,  God  would  place  my  vengeance 
k  my  baJida.    1  have  knelt  by  Nelly's  bedaide,  and  vowed  to  live  n 
'f-denying  life,  as  regarded  all  outward  thingx,  if  so  that  God  would 
tut  my  prayer.    I  left  it  in  His  hands.    I  felt  sure  bo  would  tnice 
it  the  token  cind  the  word  j  and  Nelly  would  listen  to  my  passionate 
rds,  and  lie  awake  sorrowful  and  heart-sore  through  the  night  j 
i  I  would  get  up  and  make  her  tea,  androarrange  her  pillows,  with 
_trange  and  wilful  blindness  that  my  hitter  words  and  blaspheaouB 
rayers  had  cost  her  miserable,  sleepless  nights.     My  Nelly  was 
ifferiug  yet  fi'om  that  blow.   How  or  where  the  stone  had  hurt  her, 
f  never  understood  ;  but  in  consequence  of  tliatone  moment's  action, 
r  limbs  became  numb  and  dead,  and,  by  slow  degrees,  she  took  to 
r  bed,  from  whence  she  was  never  carried  alive.     There  sho  lay, 
■opped  up  by  pillows,  her  meek  face  ever  bright,  and  smiling  forth 
_lt  greeting;  her  white,  pale  hands  ever  busy  with  some  kind  of  work; 
CkqcI  out  little  Crrace  was  as  tbe  power  of  motion  to  her.     Fierce  Be 
fj.  was  away  from  her,  I  never  could  speak  to  her  but  in  my  gentlest 
'   tones.     She  seemed  to  mo  as  if  she  had  never  wrestled  for  salvation 
aa  I  had ;  and  when  away  from  her,  I  resolved  many  a  time  and  oft, 
(liat  I  would  rouse  her  up  to  her  state  of  danger  when  I  returned 
nome  that  evening-— oven  if  strong  reproach  were  required  I  would 
rouse  her  up  to  her  soul's  need.   Bat  I  came  in  and  heard  her  voice 
■ingiiig  softly  some  holy  word  of  patience,  some  psalm  which,  may- 
be, had  comforted  the  martyrs,  and  when  I  saw  her  face  like  the  face 
vt  an  ange),  full  of  patience  and  happy  faith,  I  put  off  my  awakening 
ipeeches  till  another  time. 

One  night,  long  ago,  when  I  was  yet  young  and  strong,  although 
my  years  were  past  forty,  I  sat  alone  in  my  houseplace.  Nelly  was 
always  in  bed,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  Grace  layinacot  by  herside. 
I  believed  them  to  be  both  asleep ;  though  ]iow  they  could  sleep  I 
cowld  not  conceive,  so  wild  and  terrible  was  the  night.  Tho  wind 
came  sweeping  down  from  the  hill-top  in  great  beats,  like  the  pulses 
of  heaven ;  and,  during  the  pauses,  while  I  listened  for  the  ooming 
roar,  I  feit  the  earth  shiver  beneath  me.  The  rain  beat  against 
windows  and  doors,  and  sobbed  for  entrance.  I  thought  tho  Prince 
of  tho  Air  was  abroad;  and  I  heard,  or  fancied  I  heard,  shriekscome 
on  the  blast,  like  the  cries  of  sinfid  soids  given  over  to  his  power. 

The  sounds  canio  nearer  and  nearer.  I  got  up  and  saw  to  the 
fii^nings  of  the  door,  for  though  I  cared  not  for  mortal  man,  Z  did 
caro  for  what  I  believed  was  surrounding  tlio  house,  in  evil  might 
and  jiower.  But  the  door  shook  aa  tliough  it,  too,  were  in  deadly 
Urror,  and  I  thought  the  fastenings  would  give  way.  I  stood  facing 
the  entrance,  lashing  my  heart  up  to  doty  the  spiritual  enemy  that 
I  looked  to  see,  every  instant,  in  bodily  presence ;  and  the  door  did 
hutst  open,  and  before  me  stood — what  was  it?  man  or  demon]  a 
[froy-haired  man,  with  poor,  worn  clothes  all  WTincing  wot,  and  he 
ninuielf  battered  and  piteous  to  look  upon,  from  the  storm  he  lud 
passed  through. 
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"Let  me  in!"  he  Baid. 
would  reward  you.     And  I  j  ,       ,  ,  „    . 

in  my  face,  like  one  seeking  ivhat  he  cannot  find.  In  tlint  look, 
strangely  changed,  I  knew  that  God  bad  hoard  me;  for  it  vras  the 
old  cownrdly  look  of  my  life's  enemy,  Had  he  been  a  stranger,  I 
might  not  have  welcomed  him  ;  but  as  ho  was  mine  enemy,  I  ga^e 
him  welcome  in  a  lordly  diah.  I  sat  opposite  to  him.  "  Whenoe  do 
yon  oomej"  aaid  I.     "  It  is  a  strange  night  to  be  out  on  the  fells."    i 

Ho  looked  up  at  me  sharp ;  but  in  general  lie  held  his  bead  down    | 
like  a  beast  or  hotind.  I 

"  You  won't  betray  me.  I'll  not  trouble  you  long.  As  soon  as 
the  atorm  abntea,  I'll  go."  I 

"Friend,''  said  I,  "  what  have  I  to  betray  ?"  and  I  trembled  lest 
bo  shouldkeephimsetf  out  of  mypowerandnottellme.   "You  coma    , 
for  shelter,  and  I  give  you  of  my  best.     Why  do  you  auapect  me  1 "     I 

"  Because,"  said  he,  in  hia  abject  bitterness,  "  all  the  world  is     | 
againat  me.    I  never  met  with  goodness  or  kindneaa ;  and  now  I  am 
hunted  like  a  wild  beaat.    I'U  tell  you — I'm  a  convict  returned  before    . 
my  time.     I  was  a  Sawley  man"  (as  if  I,  of  all  men,  did  not  know     ' 
it!),  "and  I  went  back,  like  a  fcwl,  to  the  old  place,    'TheyVe  hunted    , 
me  out  where  I  would  fain  hare  lived  rightly  and  quietly,  and  they'll 
send  me  back  to  that  hell  upon  earth,  if  they  catch  me,     1  did  not 
know  it  would  be  such  a  night.    Only  let  me  rest  and  get  warm  once    I 
more,  and  I'll  go  away.     Good,  kind  man,  have  pity  upon  me ! "     j 
I  smiled  all  liis  doubts  away ;  I  promised  him  a  bed  on  the  floor,  and     | 
I  thought  of  Jael  and  Sisera.     My  heart  leaped  up  like  a  war-horse     . 
at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  aaid,  "  Ha,  ha,  the  Lord  hath  heard     | 
my  prayor  and  supplication ;  1  shall  have  vengeance  at  last !  " 

He  did  not  dream  who  I  was.     He  was  changed  ;  so  that  1,      I 
who  had  learned  his  features  with  all  the  diligence  of  hatred,  did 
not,  at  first,  recognise  him  ;  and  he  thought  not  of  me,  only  of  his 
own  woe  and  a&ight.     He  looked  into  the  flre  with  the  dreamy 
gaze  of  one  whose  strength  of  character,  if  he  had  any,  is  beaton     I 
out  of  him,  and  cannot  return  at  any  emergency  whatsoever.     He     ' 
sighed  and  pitied  liimself,  yet  could  not  decide  on  what  to  do,     I     , 
went  softly  about  my  business,  which  was  to  make  him  up  a  btid 
on  the  floor,   and,  when  he  was  lulled  to  sleep  and  stcnrity,  to 
make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Padiham,  and  summon  the  constable, 
into  whose  hands  I  would  give  him  up,  to  bo  taken  back  to  hin 
"  hell  upon  earth."     I  wont  into  Nelly's  room.     She  was  awiikii 
and  anxious.     I  saw  she  had  been  listening  to  the  voices. 

"  Who  is  there)  "  said  she.  "John,  tell  uie  ;  it  sounded  like 
a  voice  I  knew.     For  God's  sake,  speak  1 " 

I  smiled  a  quiet  smile.  "It  is  a  poor  man,  who  has  lost  his 
■may.  Go  to  sleep,  my  dear — I  shall  make  him  up  on  the  floor.  I 
may  not  come  for  some  time.  Go  to  sleep  ; "  and  T  kissed  her.  I 
thought  she  was  soothed,  but  not  fully  satisflod.  However,  I 
hastened  away  before  there  was  any  further  timr  for  questioning. 
I  mode  up  the  bed,  and  Richard  Jackson,  tired  out,  lay  dowu  and 
MI  atloep.     My  contempt  ioi  him  alniDiit  er^uAUed  my  bate,  ^^^ 
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ere  AToiding  return  ta  a  pUce  whicb  I  tbought  to  be  k  hell  npoa 
th,  tlunk  you  1  would  have  tsKen  a  qmet  deep  under  any  man'i 
F  tin,  somehow  or  another,  1  waa  aecore.  Now  oomei  thii  num, 
!,  with  inoonttnence  of  tonpie,  bl&ba  out  t!ie  Teiy  thing  be  movt 
paid  conceal,  and  then  lies  down  to  a  ^ood,  quiet,  gnorin?  ileep. 
joked  again.  His  face  naa  old,  and  worn,  and  miseraUe.  So 
mid  mine  enemj  look.  And  yet  it  was  sad  to  gue  upon  him, 
ta",  hunted  creature ! 

I  would  gaze  no  more,  lest  I  grew  weak  and  pitifuL  Thus  I 
lb  my  hat.  and  aoftlj  opened  the  door.  The  wind  blew  in,  bat 
1  not  diattu-b  him,  he  was  so  utteritr  weuy.  I  was  ont  in  thn 
em  air  of  night.  The  storm  was  ceasing,  and,  instead  of  tiie 
itik.  ehy  of  doom  that  I  had  seen  when  I  laat  looked  forth,  the 
•on  waa  come  out,  wan  and  pale,  as  if  wearied  with  the  fight  in 
B  heavens,  and  her  white  light  fell  ghoetlj'  and  calm  on  many  a 
Hi-known  object.  Now  and  then,  a  daric,  torn  clond  wm  blown 
roas  her  home  in  the  sky  ;  but  ihey  grew  fewer  and  fewer,  and 
laat  she  ahone  out  steady  and  dear.  1  could  see  Padiham  down 
fore  me.  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  wateroonrBes  down  the  hill- 
la.  My  mind  was  full  of  one  thought,  and  strained  upon  that 
«  thought,  and  yet  my  senses  were  most  acute  and  oMerrant. 
hen  I  came  to  the  brook,  it  was  swollen  Ui  a  rapid,  tossing  river ; 
id  the  little  bridge,  with  its  hand-rail,  was  utterly  swept  away, 
was  like  the  bridge  at  Sawley,  where  I  had  first  seen  Nelly  ;  and 
remembered  that  day  even  then  in  the  midst  of  my  vexation  at 
■^  '  g  to  go  round,  I  turned  away  from  the  brook,  and  there 
a  little  figure  facing  mo.  No  spirit  from  the  dead  could  have 
■ightod  mc  as  it  did ;  for  I  saw  it  waa  Grace,  whom  I  bad  left  in 
I  by  her  mother's  side. 

She  came  to  mo,  and  took  my  hand.  Her  bare  feet  glittered 
ite  in  the  moonshine,  and  sprinkled  the  light  upwards,  aa  they 
lashed  through  the  pool. 
"  Father,"  said  she,  "  mother  bade  me  say  this."  Then,  paus- 
to  gather  breath  and  memory,  she  repe.tted  these  words,  Like  a 
on  of  which  she  feared  to  foi^et  a  syllable — 
"Mother  says,  'There  is  a  God  in  heaven  ',  and  in  His  bouse  are 
Umy  mansions.  If  you  hope  to  meet  her  there,  you  will  comeback 
tid  speak  to  her  ;  if  you  are  to  be  separate  for  ever  and  ever,  you 
^Tll  go  on,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  her  and  on  you ! '  Father, 
have  said  it  right — every  word." 
'  was  silent.  At  last,  I  said  : 
■What  made  mother  say  this!  How  came  she  to  send  you  out?'' 
I  was  asleep,  father,  and  I  heard  her  cry.  I  wakened  up,  and 
'think  you  had  but  just  left  the  house,  and  that  she  was  calling 
fou.  Then  she  prayed,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  her  chcoka, 
kqit  sayings' Oh,  that  I  could  walk  I— oh,  that  foi  one  hour 
inld  run  and  walk  ! '  So  I  said,  '  Mother,  I  can  run  and  walk. 
must  I  go  I '  And  she  clutched  at  my  arm,  and  bade  God 
e,  and  told  ma  not  to  fear,  for  that  He  would  compass  me 
rt,  and  taught  ms  my  message  ;  and  now,  father,  dear  father, 
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you  will  meet  mother  in  heaven,  won't  you,  and  not  be  separate  for 
ever  and  cvor  ) ''  Slie  clung  to  mj  knees,  and  pleaded  once  more  in 
lier  mother's  words.  Itooklier  up  inmyarma,  and  turned  homevfardi, 

"  Ib  yon  man  there,  on  the  kitchen  floor  I "  asked  I. 

"  Ym  !"  she  answered.  At  any  rate,  my  vengeance  was  not  out 
of  my  power  yet. 

When  we  got  home  I  passed  him,  dead  asleep. 

Tn  our  room,  to  which  my  diUd  gjiided  me,  was  Nelly.    Sheaat 
up  in  bod,  A  most  unusual  attitude  for  her,  and  one  of  whidi  I 
tliought  ahe  had  been  inoapabla  ot  attaining  to  without  help.     She 
]iad  her  hands  clasped,  and  lier  face  rapt,  aa  if  in  prayer  :  and  when 
she  eaw  me,  she  lay  back  with  a  sweet  ineffable  smile.     She  could 
not  speak  at  first ;  but  when  I  came  near,  she  took  my  liand  and 
Iciased  it ;  and  then  she  called  Grace  to  her,  and  made  her  take  oS 
lier  eloak  and  her  wet  tilings,  and  dressed  in  lier  short  scanty  niglit- 
gown,  she  slipped  in  to  her  mother's  warm  side  ;  and  all  this  time 
my  Nelly  never  told  me  why  she  fiummoned  me  :  it  seemed  enough    i 
that  she  should  hold  my  hand,  and  feel  that  I  was  there.    I  believed    i 
she  had  read  my  heart ;  and  yet  I  durst  not  speak  to  ask  her.    At    { 
last,  she  looked  up.     "My  husband,"  said  she,  "God  has  saved 
you  and  me  from  a  great  sorrow  this  mglit."     I  wonld  not  under- 
stand, and  I  felt  her  Took  die  away  into  disappointment. 

"  That  poor  wanderer  in  the  house-place  is  Kichard  Jackson,  is 
it  not  7 " 

I  made  no  answer.     Hor  face  grew  white  and  won. 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  "  this  is  hard  to  bear.  Speak  what  is  in  your 
mind,  I  beg  of  you.  I  will  not  thwart  you  harshly  ;  dearest  John, 
only  speak  to  me." 

"why  need  I  speak?     You  seem  to  know  alL" 

"  I  do  knoff  that  his  is  a  voice  I  con  never  forget ;  and  I  do 
ki.DW  the  awful  prayers  you  have  prayed ;  and  I  know  how  I  hare 
lain  awake,  to  pray  that  your  words  might  never  be  hoard  ;  and  I  am 
a  powerless  cripple.  I  put  my  cause  in  God's  hands.  You  sliall  not 
do  the  man  any  harm.  'What  you  have  it  in  youcthoughta  to  do,  I 
cannot  tall.  But  I  know  that  you  cannot  do  it.  My  eyes  are  dim 
with  a  strange  nmt  ;  but  some  voice  tells  me  that  you  will  forgive 
even  Richard  Jackson.  Dear  husband — dearest  Jolui,  it  is  ho  dark, 
I  cannot  aoe  you  ;  but  speak  once  to  mo." 

I  moved  Uie  candle  ;  but  when  I  saw  her  face,  I  saw  what  was 
drawing  the  mist  over  those  loving  eyes — how  strange  and  woeful 
that  she  could  die  !  Her  little  girl  lying  by  her  side  looked  in  my 
f3.oc,  and  then  at  her ;  and  the  wild  knowledge  of  death  shot  through 
her  young  heart,  and  she  screamed  aloud. 

Nelly  opened  her  eyes  once  more.  They  fell  upon  the  gaiuit, 
■orrow-wom  man  who  wad  the  cause  of  all.  He  roused  liim  from 
his  sleep,  at  that  child's  piercing  cry,  and  stood  at  the  doorway, 
looking  in.  He  knew  Nelly,  and  understood  where  the  storm  had 
driven  him  to  shelter.     He  came  towards  her  : 

"Oh,  woman — dying  woman — you  have  haunted  me  in  the 
bmaliness  of  tlie  Buab  fiir  away — you  have  been  in  my  dreamt  to 
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ivcT — the  liunting  of  men  lias  not  been  so  terrible  ad  the  hunting  of 
our  spirit — that  stono — that  stone  1"  He  fell  dowii  by  her  bedside 
n  an  agonj ;  abgre  which  her  saint-like  face  looked  on  us  all,  fin: 
lie  last  time,  glorious  with  the  coioing  light  of  heaven.    She  spoke 

It  waa  a  moment  of  passion  ;  I  never  bore  you  malice  for  it. 
'.  forgive  you  ;  and  ao  does  John,  I  truat." 

Could  I  keep  my  purpose  there  ?  It  faded  into  nothing.  But, 
(,bove  my  choking  teara,  I  strove  to  speak  dear  and  distinct,  for  her 
lying  ear  U>  hoar,  and  her  sinking  hearc  to  be  gladdened. 

"  I  forgive  yon,  Richard !  I  will  befriend  you  in  your  trouble." 

She  could  not  see  ;  but,  instead  of  the  dim  shtidow  of  duath 
stoaJing  over  her  face,  a  quiet  light  come  over  it,  which  we  knew 
was  the  look  of  a  soul  at  rest. 

That  night  I  listened  to  his  tale  (or  her  sake ;  and  I  learned  that 
it  is  better  to  be  sinned  against  than  to  sin.  In  the  stonn  of  the 
night  mine  enemy  came  to  me  ;  in  the  cajm  of  the  grey  morning  I 
led  him  forth,  and  bade  him  "  God  speed."  And  a  woe  had  come 
upon  me,  but  the  burning  b-u-denof  a  sinful,  angiy  heart  was  taken 
oS.  I  am  old  now,  and  my  daughter  is  murried.  I  try  to  go  about 
prenching  and  teaching  in  my  rough,  rude  way  ;  and  what  I  tench 
ii,  how  Christ  lived  and  died,  and  what  wf.8  Nelly's  faith  of  leva 
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t  iiiTB  always  been  iiitorosted  in  tlie  eonTeisation  of  any  ono  wtiu 
(oiild  tell  me  anytlting  about  the  nngrionots  ;  and,  little  by  little, 
rhnve  picked  up  many  fragment.!  of  iAfomiation  respecting  them. 
I  will  just  recur  to  the  well-known  fact,  that  iiTC  years  after  Henry 
the  Fourth's  formal  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  f^th,  in  fifteen 
himdred  and  ninoty-threc,  ho  Heoured  to  the  French  Proteatwla 
tbair  rcUgious  liberty  by  t!io  Edict  of  Nantos.  His  unworthy  rui, 
however,  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  rcfuned  them  the  pririlegea  whidt 
had  been  grantod  to  them  by  this  act ;  and,  when  reminded  of  Iha 
claims  they  hud,  if  Iho  proraiaea  of  Henry  tho  Third  and  Henry  the 
Fourth  were  to  be  rogatded,  he  answered  that  "  the  fiist-named 
monarch  fearud  them,  and  the  latter  loved  them  ;  but  ho  ncithM 
feared  nor  loved  them."  The  extermination  of  tlie  Huguenots  was 
a  favourite  project  with  Cardinal  Richeheu,  and  it  was  at  his  insti- 
gation that  the  second  siege  of  Hochelle  was  nndoitaken — known 
even  to  the  most  careless  student  of  histoiy  for  the  horrors  of 
famine  which  tho  besieged  endured.  Miserably  disappointed  as 
they  were  at  the  failure  of  the  looked-for  assiatance  from  England, 
the  mayor  of  the  town,  Guiton,  rejected  the  conditions  ot  peaco 
wliicb  Cardinal  Bioheheu  offered  ;  namely,  that  they  would  raza 
their  fortifications  to  the  ground,  and  suffer  the  Catholics  to  enter. 
But  there  was  a  traitorous  faction  in  the  town  ;  and,  on  Guiton's 
rejection  of  the  terms,  tliis  faction  collected  in  one  night  a  crowd  of 
women,  and  children,  and  aged  persons,  and  drove  them  beyond 
tho  lines  ;  they  were  useless,  and  yet  they  ate  food.  Driven  ont 
from  the  beloved  city,  tottering,  faint,  and  weary,  they  were  fired 
at  by  the  enemy;  and  the  survivors  came  pleading  back  to  the 
walls  of  Bochelle,  pleading  tor  a  quiet  shelter  to  die  in,  even  if 
their  death  were  caused  by  hunger.  When  two-thirda  of  the  m- 
habitants  had  perished  ;  when  the  survivors  were  insufficient  to  buy 
their  dead ;  wlien  ghastly  corpses  out-numbered  the  living — miaer- 
able,  glorious  Aoi^elte.  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots,  opened  its 
gates  to  receive  the  It^nian  Catliolic  Cardinal,  who  celebrated  mass 
ui  the  chiurdi  ot  St.  Marguerite,  onoe  the  beloved  sanctuary  of 
Pjvteabuit  wondiip.     As  we  clhig  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  so 
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the  Hugnenots  remember  Rochelle.     YeoTB — long  yeara  of  mf- 

og — gone  by,  a  yillage  sprang  up,  not  twenty  mUes  from  Now 

ork,  and  the.  name  of  that  village  wm  New  Rochelle  ;  tinil  the  old 
Bu  told  with  tears  of  tlio  autferinga  tlioir  parcnta  had  undergone 
ben.  tlioy  WQi'u  little  children,  far  away  ucruss  tlie  aoa,  in  the 
pleasant "  land  of  Fnmoe. 

Richelieu  was  otherwise  occupied  uftor  this  accimd   aiege  of 

toehelle,  and  had  to  put  his  schemes  fur  the  extermination  of  the 

^^uguenota  on  one  side.     So  they  lived  in  a  kind  of  trembling,  un- 

jrtiun  peace  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thic- 

Aenth.   But  thoy  steoveto  avert  persecution  fay  untiring  aubmissioTi. 

IS  not  until  aixtoen  hundred  and  eiyhty-throo  that  the  Hugiie- 

of  the  south  of  Prance  resolved  to  profess  tlieir  religion,  and 

^^ ta  any  longer  to  be  registered  among  thoae  of  the  Soman  Ca- 

3iolio  faim  [  to  be  martyra  rather  than  apnsttitea  or  hypocrites.  On 
appointed  Sabbath,  the  old  detiertcd  Huguenot  churches  wuru 
opened ;  nay,  those  in  miuH,  of  which  but  a  few  stones  remained 
._  tell  the  taie  of  having  once  been  holy  ground,  were  peopled  witli 
attentive  hearers,  listening  to  the  word  of  Ood  as  proadiod  by 
reformed  miniators.  Iianguedoc,  Cevennes,  Dauphigny,  seemed 
ilire  with  Huguenots ^eren  as  the  Highlands  were,  at  the  chief- 
'toin's  call,  alivo  with  armed  men,  whoao  tartans  bad  been  liidden 
hnt  a  moment  before  in  the  harmonious  and  blending  colours  of  the 
yibeatiior. 

Dragonnades  took  place,  and  cruelties  were  perpetrated  which 
j!t  is  as  well,  tor  the  honour  of  human  nature,  should  bo  forgotten. 
■Twentj-tonr  thousand  conversions  were  announced  to  Le  Grand 
lionis,  who  fully  believed  in  them.  Tlie  more  far-seeing  Madame 
,da  Mointenon  hinted  at  her  doubts  in  the  famous  speech,  "  Even 
if  the  fathers  are  hypocriloa,  the  children  will  be  Oatholica." 

Aad  then  came  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  A  multi- 
tude of  weak  reasons  were  alleged,  as  is  generally  the  case  whm-e 
there  is  not  one  that  is  really  good,  or  proaonlable ;  such  aa  tliat 
the  Edict  wna  never  meant  to  be  perpetual ;  tiiat  (by  the  blessing 
.qf  Heaven  and  the  dragonnades)  the  Huguenots  lutd  returned  to 
idle  true  faith,  tlier^oro  the  Edict  was  useless — a  more  matter  of 
form,  &f!.,  &c. 

Ab  a  "  mere  matt©roffonn,"8omo  penalties  wore  decreed  against 
4he  profesaotB  of  the  extinct  heresy.  Every  Huguenot  place  of 
"Worship  was  to  be  deatroyed ;  every  minister  who  refused  to  conform 
-was  to  bo  sent  to  the  H^pltaux  de  Forfata  at  Marseilles  and  at 
'Valence.  If  he  had  beennotedfor  hiazeal  he  was  to  be  considered 
•"obatinato,"  and  sent  to  slaveiy  for  life  in  such  of  the  West-Indian 
jfdanda  as  belonged  to  the  French.     The  children  of  Huguenot 

Kvats  -were  f«  be  taken  from  them  by  force,  and  educated  by  the 
man  Oatliolic  monks  or  nuns.     These  are  but  a  few  of  the  enact- 
xnenlB  contained  in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

I      And  now  come  in  some  of  the  traditions  which  I  have  heard  and 
AoUected. 
A  biend  of  mine,  a  descendant  from  some  of  the  B 
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■uoooeded  In  emigrating  to  England,  haa  told  me  the  folli>n~iiig  pu- 
ticularsuf  her  greot-great-gTandmotliCT's  escape.  Tliis  lady's  father 
was  a  Norman  farmer,  or  rather  small  landed  proprietor.  Hisnuut 
was  Lefebrre  ;  be  bad  two  sons,  grown  men,  stout  and  true ;  abla 
to  protect  themselves,  and  choose  tlieii  own  line  of  conduct,  fial 
ho  Iiad  also  one  little  daughter,  Magdalen,  the  child  of  bis  old  age, 
and  the  darling  of  his  house  ;  keeping  it  aUve  and  glad  with  ki 
innocent  prattle.  Uia  amall  estate  was  far  awaj  from  an;  laiga 
town,  with  its  corn-fields  and  orchards  surrounding  the  old  anceatnl 
liiinao.  There  was  plenty  always  in  it ;  and  though  the  wife  wasan 
iuvuhd,  there  was  always  a  sober  cheerfulness  present,  to  give* 
charm  to  the  abundance. 

Tiio  family  Lefebvi'o  lived  abnost  entirely  on  tlio  produce  of  the 
estate,  and  had  bttlo  need  for  much  conimunicatiou  with  their  n«U^ 
ciit  ueighhoum,  with  whoni,  however,  as  kindly,  well-jneaning  peopit, 
tliey  wore  ou  good  tonus,  although  they  diflbi'ed  in  their  roligiaL 
In  those  dayi,  coffee  was  scarcely  Imown,  oven  in  large  cities ;  hoilQ 
supplied  the  place  of  sugar  ;  and  for  the  pottage  the  btniiUi,  the 
vegetables,  the  salad,  the  fruit,  the  garden,  furiu,  and  orchaidi  of  i' 
the  Lefebvrea  wiis  all-sufficient.     The  wotJlen  cloth  was  spun  by  |i 
the  men  of  the  house  on  winter's  evoninga.  standing  by  the  great  I 
wheel,  and  carefully  and  slowly  turning  it  to  aecure  evenness  of  I 
tlu^sid.    The  women  took  cliargeof  the  linen,  gathering,  anddijing,  1 
and  beating  the  bad-smelling  hemp,  the  ugliest  cropthat  grew  about  j 
the  farm ;  and  reserving  the  dehcate  hlue-flowcred  flsii  for  the  fine  1 
thread  needed  for  the  daughtor'a  troussfaii ;  for  as  soon  as  a  wonum 
child  was  bom,  the  mother,  lying  too  faint  to  work,  smiled  as  she  { 
planned  the  web  of  dainty  linen,  which  was  to  be  iroven  at  Itoneii, 
out  of  the  flaxen  thread  of  gossamer  fineness,  to  be  spun  by  no  lumd,   I 
as  you  may  guess,  but  that  mother's  own.     And  the  fana-maidenB 
took  pride  in  the  store  of  sheets  and  table  napery  which  they  were  | 
to  have  a  share  in  preparing  for  the  future  wedding  of  the  little  baity, 
sleeping  serene  in  her  warm  cot  by  her  mother's  side.     Buch  being  I 
the  self-sufficient  habits  of  the  Norman  farmers,  it  was  no  wonder 
that,  in   the   eventFiil  year   of   sixteen  hundred  and   eighty-fice, 
Lefobvre  remained  ignorant  for  many  days  of  that  Revocation  which 
v/aa  stirring  the  whole  souls  of  liis  co-religionists.     But  there  was  to 
be  a  cattle  fair  at  Avranchea,  and  he  needed  a  barren  cow  to  fatten 
up  and  salt  for  the  winter's  provision.      Accordingly,  the  large- 
boned  Norman  horse  was  accoutred,  summer  as  it  was,  with  all  iCa 
porapliemalia  of  high-peaked  wooden  saddle,  blue  sheep-skin,  scarlet 
worsted  fringe  and  tassels  ;  and  the  farmer   Lefebvre,  slightly  stiff  , 
in  his  limbs  after  sixty  winters,  got  on  from  the  horse-blook  by  the 
stable  wall,  his  little  daughter  Magdalen  nodding  and  kiadng  her 
liaiid  as  he  rode  away.     When  lie  arrived  at  the  fair,  in  the  ^Teat 
place  before  the  cathedral  in  Avranchea,  he  was  stniok  with  tiie 
absence  of  many  of  those  who  were  united  to  him  by  the  bond  of  ^ 
their  common  persecuted  religion  ;  and  on  the  faces  of  the  Huguenot 
fanners  who  were  there  was  on  expression  of  gloom  and  sadueai. 
'"  uuwer  to  his  inquiries,  he  learnt  for  the  first  time  of  the  "  ~ 
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of  tha  Edict  of  Nantes,  He  and  Ilia  soim  could  saciifice  any- 
; — would  bo  proud  of  niattyrdom,  if  need  were — but  the  clause 
cut  him  to  the  heart  was  that  which  threatened  that  hia 
'ett^',  innocent,  siveet  Mugdalon  night  he  token  from  liim  and  con- 
gasA  to  the  teachings  of  b.  convent.  A  conrent,  to  the  Huguenots' 
Lcited  prejudices,  implied  a  place  of  dissolute  moralSj  as  wall  as  of 
olatrous  doctrine. 
Poor  Farmer  Lefebvre  tliouglit  no  more  of  the  cow  he  went  to 
ivhase  1  the  life  and  death — nay,  tlie  salvation  or  damnation— of 
darling  seemed  to  him  to  depend  on  the  speed  with  which  he 
ould  rea&  his  home,  and  take  measures  for  her  safety.  What 
"icBB  were  to  be  ha  could  not  tell  in  this  moment  of  bewildered 
cror ;  for,  even  while  he  watched  the  stable-boy  at  the  inn  arranging 
is  hone's  gear,  without  daring  to  help  him,  for  fear  hie  early  de- 
irtore  and  undue  haste  might  excite  suspicion  in  the  malignant 
lOes  he  saw  gathering  about  liiin — even  wliile  he  trembled  with 
apatience,  hia  daughter  might  be  carried  away  out  of  his  sight  for 
'  ever.  He  mounted  and  spurred  the  old  horse  ;  hut  tlio 
hilly,  and  the  steed  had  not  had  liis  accustomed  rest,  and 
rnrly  fed,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  coimtry  (  and,  at  lost, 
lost  stood  still  at  the  foot  of  every  piece  of  rising  ground. 
Lefebvro  dismounted,  and  ran  hy  the  horse's  side  up  every 
,  {gulling  him  along,  and  encouraging  his  flagging  speed  by  every 
mceivahle  noise,  meant  to  bo  chei^ul,  though  the  tears  were  fa^t 
ling  down  the  old  man's  cheeks.  He  was  ahnost  sick  with  the 
Mon  of  his  fears,  when  he  saw  Magdalen  sitting  out  in  the  sun , 
[,^ying  with  the  ' '  fromagea  "  of  the  mallow-plant,  which  are  sucli  a 
'  delight  toNorman  children.  He  got  ofl'his  horse,  which  found  its  ac- 
coBtomed  way  into  the  stable.  He  kissed  M^dalen  over  and  over 
^ain,  the  tears  comingdowu  his  cheeks  like  rain.  And  thenhowenC 
in  to  tell  hia  wife — his  poor  invohd  wife.  She  received  the  news  more 
tzanqnilly  than  he  had  done  Long  illness  had  deadened  the  joys 
«nd  fears  of  this  world  to  Iier.  She  could  even  think  and  suggest. 
"  That  night  a  fisliing  amack  was  to  sail  from  Granville  to  the  Chan- 
nel lalanda.  Some  (S  the  people,  who  had  called  at  the  Lefebvre 
lann  oh  their  way  to  Avranches,  liad  told  her  of  ventures  they  w 
.  faking,  in  sending  over  apples  and  pcai's  to  he  sold  in  Jersey,  where 
■Jie  oixjiard  croiis  had  failed.     The  captain  was  a  friend  of  one  of 

ler  abeent  sons  :  for  his  sake " 

"But  we  must  part  from  Iter — from  Magdalen,  the  apple  of  our 
^ea.  And  she— idle  has  never  left  her  home  before,  never  been 
Lway  from  us — who  will  take  care  of  her)  Marie,  I  say,-wha  is  to 
lake  care  of  the  precious  child )"  And  the  old  man  was  choked  with 
lui  sobs.  Then  his  wife  made  answer,  and  said,— 
■'  "God  will  take  care  of  our  precious  child,  and  keep  her  safe  from 
,  till  we  two — or  you,  at  least,  dear  husband — can  leave  this 
socuzied  land.  Or,  if  we  cannot  follow  her,  she  will  be  safe  for 
heaven ;  whoreaa  if  she  stuys  hero  to  be  taken  to  the  terrible  convent, 
bell  will  be  her  portion,  and  wo  shall  never  see  her  again — never  1" 
So  they  were  stilled  by  their  faith  into  sufficient  composure  to 


I 
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plan  for  the  little  girl.  The  old  horse  was  again  to  be  liameaBOi]  and 
put  into  tlie  cart,  and  if  any  spying  RomaniBt  louked  into  the  cart, 
what  would  they  eeo  but  straw  and  n  new  mattress  rolled  np,  and 
peeping  out  of  a  sackcloth  covering.  The  mother  blessed  her  child, 
with  a  full  conviction  that  she  should  never  see  her  agiun.  The 
father  went  with  her  to  Granville.  On  the  way  the  on^  relief  he 
hod  wns  coruig  for  her  comfort  in  lier  strange  impriBonment.  Ha 
stroked  her  cheeks  mid  smoothed  her  hair  with  his  labonr-hardened 
fiugors,  and  coaxed  her  to  oat  the  food  her  mother  had  prepared. 
Tn  the  evening  her  feet  were  cold ;  he  took  off  hia  warm  flannel 
jacket  to  wrap  them  in.  Whether  it  was  that  chill  coming  on  tho 
heat  of  the  excited  day,  or  whctlier  tlte  fatigue  and  grief  broke  down 
the  bid  man  utterly,  no  one  can  say.  Tiio  child  Magdalen  was  safely 
extricated  from  her  hiding-place  at  the  Quai  at  Granville,  and  smug- 
gled on  hoard  of  the  fishing-amack,  with  her  great  eheet  of  clothes 
and  half-collected  trousseau ;  the  captain  took  her  safe  to  Jeney, 
and  willing  friends  received  her  eventually  in  London.  But  the 
father — moaning  to  himselfj  "  If  I  am  bereaved  of  my  children,  I 
FUn  bereaved, "  saying  that  pitiful  sentence  over  and  over  again,  ae  if 
tho  repetition  conid  charm  away  the  deep  sense  of  woe — went  home, 
andtook  to  his  bed  and  died;  nor  did  themother  remain  long  after  luni. 

One  of  these  Lefebvre  sons  was  tho  grandfather  of  the  Duke  of 
Vantxic,  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals.  The  little  daughter's  descend- 
ants, though,  not  very  nnmerous,  are  scattered  over  England,  and 
one  of  them,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  lady  who  told  me  this,  and  many 
other  particulars  relating  to  the  exiled  Huguenots. 

At  first  the  rigoroua  dBoreea  of  the  Revocation  were  principally 
enforced  against  the  ministers  of  rehgion.  They  were  all  required 
to  leave  Paris  at  forty-eight  houis' notice,  under  severe  penalties  for 
disobedience.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them  were 
ignominiously  forced  to  leave  the  country ;  hut  tlie  expulsion  of  these 
ministers  was  followed  by  the  emigration  of  the  more  faithful  among 
their  people.  InlJangiiedoc  thiawas  especiallythecase;  whole  con- 
gre^tions  followed  their  pa.'rtors;  and  France  was  being  rapidly 
ilramed  of  the  more  thoughtfnl  and  intelligent  of  the  Huguenot 
(who,  as  a  people,  had  dLntingimhed  themselves  in  manufacture  and 
commerce),  when  the  king's  minister  took  the  alarm,  and  prohibited 
emigration,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  for  life  ;  imprisonment  for 
life  including  abandonment  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tho  priest*. 
Here  again  I  may  relate  an  anecdote  told  me  by  my  friend: — A  hus- 
band and  wife  attempted  to  escape  separately  from  some  town  in 
Brittany ;  the  wife  succeeded  and  reached  England,  where  she  anxi- 
ously awaited  her  huHband.  The  husband  was  arrested  in  the  attempt. 
and  imprisoned.  The  priest  alone  was  allowed  to  visit  liim  ;  am) 
aftervainl^imingargumentto  endeavour  topersuode  him  to  renounce 
Ilia  obnoxious  religion,  tho  priest,  with  cruel  zeal,  had  rcconne  to 
physical  torture.  There  was  a  room  in  the  prison  with  an  iron  floor, 
and  no  sent,  nor  means  of  support  or  rest ;  into  tlus  room  the  poor 
Muguenot  waa  iutri)diiced.  'I'he  ir(n\  ?Luiitv(v%  'K«e  gcadually  Iw«t«d 
'^~'*«aii embers  l.hu  gouty  gcutlemiwi  "h\\(»o  "wto  — -— •  — - 
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lilax  process  in  ' '  Sandf ord  and  Morton ; "  bnt  there  the  heat  wa* 
i  carried  up  to  torture,  an  it  tvuA  in  Uie  Hugitenot's  cuae) ;  atlll  the 
nui WHB fajthf ol.  TheprocesHwaa  repeated;  all  invajn.  The 
,_.  .  a  the  Bolea  ot  his  feet  was  burnt  off,  and  he  was  &  cripple  for 
Jt ;  but  mpple  or  sound,  dead  or  alive,  a  Hugiienot  he  renutined. 
nd  by  and  by  they  grew  weary  of  their  usaleaa  cruelty,  and  the 
boF  man  vas  allowed  to  hobble  abont  on  crutches.  How  it  waa 
kat  he  obtained  his  liberty  at  last,  my  informant  could  not  tell.  He 
l]^  knew  thnt,  after  years  of  impiisonnient  and  torture,  a  poor  grey 
^ple  was  seen  wauderii^  about  the  streets  of  London,  mnidng  rain 
iqoiriea  for  his  wife  in  his  broken  English,  aa  little  understood  by 
Mt  as  the  Moorish  maiden's  017 for  "  Gilbert,  Gilbert."  Borne  one 
last  directed  him  to  a  coffee-house  near  Soho  Square,  kept  by  an 
mignuit,  who  thrived  upon  the  art,  even  then  national,  of  making 
ood  coffee.  It  was  the  resort  of  the  Huguenots,  many  of  whom  by 
his  time  had  turned  their  intelligence  to  good  account  in  busy,  com- 


To  this  ooffee-house  the  poor  cripple  hied  himself ;  but  no  one 
new  of  his  wife;  she  might  be  alive,  or  she  might  be  dead;  it 
bemed  aa  if  her  name  had  vanished  from  the  oitiih.  In  the  corner 
it  a  pedlar,  listening  to  everything,  bnt  saying-  nothing.  Ho  had 
ame  to  London  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  wiiires  for  his  rounds.  Now  the 
bree  harlmurs  of  the  French  emigrants  were  Norwich,  where  they 
Itabliahed  the  manufacture  of  Norwich  crape ;  Spitalfields,  in 
nndon,  where  they  embarked  in  the  silk  trade ;  and  Canterbury, 
4iere  a  colony  of  them  carried  on  one  or  two  dehcate  employmcu&, 
noh  Rs  jewellery,  wai-bleaching,  &o.  The  pedlar  took  Canterbury 
I  bis  way,  and  sought  among  the  French  residents  for  a  woman  who 
k^ht  correspond  to  the  missing  wife.  She  was  there,  earning  her 
hrelihood  m  a  milliner,  and  befioving  her  husband  to  be  cither  a 
lUey'Slave,  or  dead  long  since  in  some  of  the  terrible  prisons.  But, 
B  hearing  the  pedlar's  tale,  she  set  off  at  once  to  London,  and  found 
(a  i>oor  crippled  husband,  who  lived  many  years  afterwards  in 
Sonterbuty,  supported  by  his  wife's  osortioia. 

Another  Huguenot  couple  determined  to  emigrate.  They  could 
ise  themselves;  but  their  baby?  If  they  were  seen  passing 
rongh  the  gates  of  the  town  in  which  they  lived,  with  a  child,  they 
luld  instantly  be  arrested,  suspected  Huguenots  aa  they  were, 
leir  expedient  was  to  wrap  the  baby  into  a  formless  bundle,  to  one 
d  of  which  was  attached  a  string ;  and  then,  taking  advant^e  of 
_  B  deep  gutter  which  runs  in  the  centre  of  so  many  old  streets  in 
Ctoncfa  towns,  they  placed  the  baby  in  this  hollow,  close  to  one  of 
e  gates,  after  dusk.  The  gend'arms  came  out  to  open  the  gate  to 
em.  They  were  sviddonly  summoned  to  see  a  sick  relation,  they 
„id  J  they  were  known  to  have  an  infant  child,  which  no  Huguenot 
■Other  would  willingly  leave  behind  to  be  brought  up  by  Papists. 
0  the  aentinel  concluded  that  they  wore  not  going  to  emigrate,  at 
rt  this  time,  and  locking  the  great  town-gates  beluiii  ■OnKHi,ta 
-'-'' hie  iitt)e gaard-ivoin.  "Now,  iiuickS  nukV.  W.*  A'rvwft 
-ifc/    Caicli  it  with  your  hook  stick '.    T!l>et«, '^a.  "i^a* 
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ihadow I    There!    Thank  God!  the  bab j  ie  ufe;  ithasDotoi 

Pray  God  He  sleeping  draugbt  be  not  too  strong! "    It  was  not  ._ 
Htcong.     Father,  mother,  and  babe  escaped  to  £hii;li^^d,  and  Uieiil 
descendants  may  be  reading  this  very  paper. 

England,  Holland,  and  the  Protestant  atates  of  Germany  vrera 
the  places  of  refuge  for  the  Norman  and  Breton  Protestanta.  Prwra 
tJie  south  of  France  escape  was  mure  difficult.  Algerino  pii'ales  in- 
fested the  Mediterranean,  and  the  small  vessels  in  which  many  of  the  I 
Huguenots  embarked  from  the  southern  ports  were  an  easy  prej.  | 
There  were  Huguenot  slaves  in  Algiers  and  Tripoli  for  years  aft«i 
the  pUvocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Must  Catholic  Spain  caught  I 
some  of  the  fugitivea,  who  were  welcomed  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
with  a  different  kind  of  greeting  from  Oiat  which  the  wise,  far- 
seeing  William  tlio  Third  of  England  bestowed  on  sudi  of  them  iis 
sought  English  shelter  after  his  accession.  We  will  return  to  tha 
condition  of  the  English  Hagenota  presently.  First,  let  ua  folld  '" 
the  fortunes  of  those  French  Protestants  who  sent  a  letter  to  ti 
State  of  Maesachusetts  (among  whi^e  historical  papers  it  is  etill  tt 
tant)  giving  an  account  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  a 
posed,  and  the  distress  they  were  undergoing,  stating  the  wish  o. 
many  of  them  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  asking  how  far  they  might 
have  priviloges  allowed  them  for  following  out  their  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture, what  answer  was  returned  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact 
that  a  tract  of  land  comprising  about  el  even  thousand  acres  at  Oxford, 
near  the  present  town  of  Worcester,  Masaachusetta,  was  granted  to 
thirty  Hugenots,  who  were  invited  to  come  over  and  settle  there. 
The  mvitation  came  like  a  sudden  summons  to  a  land  of  hope  across 
the  Atlantic.  There  was  no  time  for  preparations;  these  might 
excite  suspicbn;  they  left  the  "pot  boiling  on  the  fire"  (to  use  tla 
expression  of  one  of  their  descendants),  and  carried  no  clothes  with 
them  but  what  they  wore.  The  New  Englanders  had  too  lately 
esuaped  from  religious  persecution  themselves  not  to  welcome  and 
shelter  and  clothe  these  poor  refugees  when  they  once  arrived  at 
Boston.  The  little  French  colony  at  Oxford  was  called  a  plantation, 
and  Gabriel  Demon,  a  descendant  of  a  knightly  name  in  Froissart, 
a  Protestant  mercliant  of  Rochelle,  was  appointed  undertaker  for 
this  settlement,  They  sent  for  a  French  Protestant  minister,  aaiia 
aanigned  to  him  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  o-yeor.  They  bent  theMM 
selves  assiduously  to  the  task  of  cultivating  the  half-cleared  hut^H 
on  the  borders  of  wliich  lay  the  dark  forest,  among  which  the  bM 
diaUH  prowled  and  lurked  ready  to  spring  upon  the  unguarded  houitfn 
holds.  To  protect  themselves  from  this  creeping,  deadly  enemy  the 
French  built  a  fort,  traces  of  which  yet  remain.  But  on  the  murder 
of  the  Johnson  family  the  French  dared  no  longer  remain  on  the 
bloody  spot,  although  more  than  ten  acres  of  ground  were  in  garden 
cultivation  around  tlie  ^ort;  and  long  afterwards,  those  who  told  in 
hulled,  awestruck  voices  of  the  Jolinson  murder,  could  point  to  tha 
rose-bushes,  the  apple  and  pear  trees  yet  standing  in  the  fVench- 
meu's  deserted  gardens.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  a  sister  of  Andre* 
Sfgvamey,  ong  oS  tho  firat  Huguonola  wba  came  over.  Hesnvedh)^ 
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I  lister's  life  by  dragging  her  by  main  force  tlirough  a  back  door, 

I   while  the  IndiaiiB  maaaocrod  her  uhildien,  and  shot  down,  her  huaband 

at  hia  own  threidiold.  To  preserve  her  life  waa  but  a  cruel  kindne&s. 

Gabriel  Bemon  lived  to  a  patriarchal  age,  in  spite  of  bis  early 

■ufferinga  in  France  and  the  wild  Indian  cries  of  revenge  around  Mb 

home  in  Hussachiisetts.      He  died  rich  and  proHperona.      He  had 

I    loBBed  Queen  Anne's  hand,  and  become  intimate  with  some  of  the 

Ungliah  nobility,  such  aa  Lord  Archdale,  the  Quaker  Governor  ot 

Gajolina,  who  had  lands  and  government^  in  the  American  States. 

The  deacendanta  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  repaid  in  part  their  debt 

of  gratitode  to  Alaaeacbuaetta  in  Tarioua  ways  during  the  War  of 

I  Independence  ;  one,  Gabriel  Manigault,  by  advancing  a  large  loan 

I    to  further  the  objecta  of  it.     Indeed,  three  of  the  nine  presidents 

I    of  the  old  Congress  which  conducted  the  United  States  through  Hie 

I    revolutionary  war    were   dencendanta  of   the  French  Protestant 

refugees.      General  Francis  Marion,   who  fought   bmvely  under 

"Wawiington,  was  of  Huguenot  descent.     In  fact,  both  in  England 

And  France,  the  Huguenot  refugees  showed  theniselTea  temperate, 

iuduBtriouB,  thoughtful,  and  intelligent  people,  full  of  good  principle 

and  atrongtb  of  character.      But  all  tliis  is  implied  in  the  one  cir- 

I   cumstance  that  they  auflered  and  emigrated  to  secure  the  rights  of 
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In  the  State  ot  New  York  they  fondly  called  their  plantation  or 
■ettiement  by  the  name  of  the  precious  city  which  had  been  their 
stronghold,  and  where  they  had  Buffered  so  much.  New  Eoohelle 
was  bunt  on  the  ahore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  twenty-three  miles 
from  New  York.  On  the  SBtiirdBy  afternoons  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Rochelle  harnessed  their  horses  to  tlieir  carta,  to  convey  tho 
women  and  Uttle  ones,  and  the  men  in  the  prime  of  life  walked  all 
the  distance  to  New  York,  camping  out  in  tlieir  carts  in  tlie  environs 
of  the  city  through  the  night,  till  the  bell  summoned  them  on  Sun. 
day  morning  to  service,  in  the  old  Church  du  Saint  Esprit.  In  the 
same  way  thoy  returned  on  Sunday  evening.  Tho  old  longing  tor 
I   banije,  recorded  in  Allan  Cuuaiughiuu'a  ballad— 

It'a  home,  and  it'a  hume,  huxac  Inin  would  I  be ; 
0,  hame,  liumc,  liauie,  lu  my  aia  CDunlcoe! — 

»   clung  to  tho  breasts,  and  caused  atiigiilarmelandioly  in  some  of  them. 

Tliere  was  one  old  man  who  went  everj^  day  doivn  to  the  seashore, 

tolook  and  gaze  his  fill  towards  the  beautiful  cruel  land  where  most  of 

his  life  had  been  passed.  Withliiafacoto  theeaat — liis  eyes  strained  ns 

if  by  fores  of  longing  looks  he  could  see  the  far-distant  France— he  said 

hismomingprayerB  andaangoneof  GliSment  Marot'shymns.   There 

flod  been  an  edition  of  the  Psalms  of  David  put  into  French  rhymo 

("Pwfcumes  de  David,  mis  en  Rime  franjoise,  par  Clement  Marot 

et  Theodore  de  Bize/'),  published  in  as  siuall  a  form  aa  possible  in 

[  order  that  the  book  might  be   concealed   in  theii  boBomn  ii  y.va 

1  HugneuotawereBurprisedintheirworship  while  they ^i'^oiwi'^TKocia. 

yor  wwv  Qjtord  and  New  JiochelJe  the  only  BelAiomBU^  t\  ftw 
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Uu^unots  in  tho  United  StaUs.     Farther  south  again  tJie;  wen 
welcomed,  and  found  rosting-pkices  in  Virginia  and  South  Cair>liDa. 
I  now  return  to  the  Hugticnots  in  England.  Even  during  Junes 

the  Second's  mign,  collections  were  made  for  the  refngees ;  and,  in 
the  reign  of  his  succesor,  fifteen  thousand  pounds  were  voted  h; 
Parliament  "  to  be  distributed  among  persons  of  qnalitj,  and  lii 
■uch  as,  by  age  or  infirmity,  were  unable  to  support  themselre*." 
Thera  are  Htill,  or  were,  not  many  years  ago,  a  few  aorvivors  of  the 
old  Huguenot  stock,  who  go,  on  quarter-day,  fjj  claim  their  small 
benefit  from  this  fund  at  the  Treasury ;  and,  doubtless,  at  the 
time  it  was  granted  there  were  many  Mendleas  and  helpless  to 
whom  the  little  pensionB  were  inestimable  boons.  But  the  greater 
part  were  active,  fitrnng  men,  full  of  good  eense  and  practical 
talent  j    and  they  preferred   taking    advantage   of   the    national 

Sood-will  in  a  more  independent  form.  Their  descendsjitA  bear 
onoured  names  among  us.  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  Mrs.  Austin,  and 
Miss  Harriet  Martineau  are  three  of  those  that  come  most  pro- 
minently before  me  Ha  I  write;  but  each  of  these  names  ia  nag' 
gestive  of  others  in  the  same  families  worthy  of  note.  Sir  Samuel 
KnmiUy'a  ancestors  came  from  the   south  of    France,  where  tlie 

Satemal  eatnte  fell  to  a  distant  relation  rather  than  to  the  son, 
ocnusB  the  former  was  a  Catholic,  while  the  latter  had  preferred  a 
foreign  country  with  "  freedom  to  worship  God."  In  Sir  Samuel 
Hominy's  a«oount  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  it  is  easy  to  ^- 
t«at  the  southern  character  predominating.  Moat  affectionate, 
pulsivo,  generous,  carried  away  by  transports  of  anger  and  of 
tender  and  true  in  all  his  relationships — the  reader  does  not 

forget  the  father  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  with  his  fond  adopti ^ 

Montaigne's  idea,  "  playing  on  a  flute  by  the  aide  of  Ma  daughter*! 
bed,  in  order  to  waken  her  in  the  morning."  No  wonder  he  himself 
was  so  belovedl  But  there  was  much  more  demonstration  of 
offaotion  in  oU  these  French  houseliolds,  if  what  I  have  gathered 
from  their  descendants  bo  correct,  than  we  English  shonld 
date  to  manifest. 

French  waa  the  language  still  apoken  among  themselves  a 
and  seventy  years  after  their  ancestors  had  quitted  France. 
the  Romilly  family,  the  father  establiaheA  it  oa  a  rule  that  Freni 
aliould  be  always  spoken  on  a  Sunday.  Forty  years  later,  the  lady 
to  whom  I  have  so  often  alluded  woa  living,  an  orphan  child,  with 
two  maiden  aunts,  in  the  heart  of  London  city,  They  alwKja 
spoke  Frenoh.  English  was  the  foreign  language  ;  and  a  certain 
pride  was  cultivated  in  the  little  damsel's  mind  by  the  foot  of  tee 
being  reminded  eveiy  now  and  then  that  she  was  a  little  French 
girl,  bound  to  be  pohte,  gentle,  and  attentive  in  monnora  ;  t«  stiuid 
till  her  ciders  gave  her  leave  to  ait  down  ;  to  curtsey  on  entering  or 
leaving  a  room.  She  attended  her  rolationa  to  the  earl  j  market  ne«» 
Spitalfields,  where  manv  herbs,  not  in  general  use  in  England,  and 
•omu  "weeda,"  were  habitually  brought  by  the  market-women  for 
use  of  the  French  people.  Burnet,  chervil,  dandelion,  were 
a£3i  tbn  nitmher,  in  order  to  (ovm  the  aaMs  wliich  were  ^— 
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cipal  dish  at  nieaJn,  Thore  were  stUl  hereditary  achools  in  tha 
leuchbonrhood,  kept  hj  descendants  of  the  first  refugees  who  es- 
ablished  them,  and  to  which  the  Huguenot  fainilioa  still  sent  tlieii 
hildren.  A  kind  of  correspondence  waa  occnsionallj''  kept  up  witli 
he  nnaeen  and  distant  relations  in  France — third  or  fourth  coosinn, 
t  might  be.  As  was  to  be  expected,  such  correspondence  lan- 
guished and  died  by  slow  degrees.  But  tales  of  their  ancestors' sufier- 
ings  and  eBcapes  beguiled  the  long  winter  OTeninga.  Though  far 
Mraj  from  France,  though  cast  off  by  her  a  hundred  years  before, 
tlie  gentle  old  ladies,  who  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  London,  con- 
aidered  France  as  their  countrj,  and  England  as  a  strange  laud. 
Upstaira,  too,  was  a  great  chest— the  Tery  ohest  Madams  Lefebvro 
had  had  packed  to  accompany  her  in  her  flight,  and  escape  in  the 
mattresa.  The  stores  her  fond  mother  had  provided  for  her  troiis- 
lu  waa  not  yet  exhausted,  though  she  slept  in  her  grave  ;  and 
it  of  them  her  little  orphan  descendant  was  dressed  ;  and  when 
the  quaintness  of  the  pattern  made  the  child  shrink  from  putting 

0  peculiar  a  dress,  she  was  ssked,  "  Are  you  not  a  little  French 

1  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  wearing  a  French  print— there 
none  like  it  in  England."     In  all  this,  her  relations  and  their 

drdo  seem  to  have  differed  from  the  refugee  friends  of  old  Mr, 
Komilly,  who,  we  ore  told,  "desired  nothing  less  than  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  their  origin  ;  and  their  chapela  were  therefore  111- 
dttended,  A  large,  uncouth  room,  the  arenuea  to  which  were 
narrow  courts  and  dirty  alleys,  .  ,  .  with  irregular  unpointed 
pews  and  dusty  unplastored  walla ;  a  congregation  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  some  strange-looking  old  women  scattered  hero  and 
there,"  &c.  Probably  these  old  ladies  looked  strange  to  the  child, 
who  recorded  these  early  impressions  in  after-lite,  because  tliey 
clung  with  fond  pride  to  the  dress  of  their  ancestors,  and  decked 
themselves  out  in  the  rich  grotesque  raiment  which  bad  formed 
part  of  their  mother's  trouMemi.  At  any  rate,  there  certainly  waa 
a  little  colony  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  at  the  end  of  the  kst  century, 
who  took  pride  in  their  descent  from  the  sufiering  Hugvienots,  who 
mustered  up  rehcs  of  the  old  homes  and  tlie  old  times  in  Normandy 
ir  Iianguedoc.  A  sword  wielded  by  some  great-grandfather  in  the 
rars  of  the  League  ;  a  gold  whistle,  such  as  hung  ever  ready  at  tlie 
master's  girdle  before  bells  were  known  in  houses,  or  ready  to  sum- 
mon out-of-door  labourers  ;  some  of  the  very  ornaments  sold  at  tha 
famous  curiosity-shop  at  Warwick  for  ladies  to  hang  at  their  cM- 
telaina,  within  this  iast  ten  years,  were  brought  over  by  the  flaying 
Huguenots,  And  there  were  precious  Bibles,  secured  by  sdver 
clasps  and  comers  ;  strangely-wrought  silver  spoons,  the  handle  of 
which  enclosed  the  bowl  ;  a  travelling-case,  containing  a  gold 
knife,  spoon,  and  fork,  and  a  crystal  goblet,  on  which  the  coat-of- 
anns  was  engraved  in  gold.  All  these,  and  many  other  relics,  tell 
of  the  affluence  and  refinement  the  refugees  left  behind  for  the 
lake  of  their  reli^on. 

There  is  yet  an  hospital  (or  rather  great  alinEliinme)  for  ago'l 
people  of  French  descent  sojnewhere  neai'  the  City  Koad  wliicJi  is 
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Bnpported  by  the  proceeils  o£  land  bequeathed,  I  believe,  by  Eom« 
of  tiie  first  refugees,  who  were  prosperous  in  trade  after  eettiiug  in 
England.  But  it  hits  loat  much  of  its  distinctive  national  charactei: 
Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  a  visitor  might  have  heard  tho  inmates  of 
this  hospital  chattering  away  in  antiquated  French.  Now  they 
apeak  English,  for  the  majority  of  their  ancestors  in  four  geneni 
tiona  have  been  EngUsh,  and  probohly  some  of  them  do  not  know 
a  word  of  French.  Bach  inmate  baa  a  corofortable  bedroom,  ~ 
HiuaU  annuity  for  clothes,  &c.,  and  sit^  and  has  meals  in  a  publi 
dining-room.     As  a  little  amuaing  mark  of  deference  to  the  land  of 


IT  founders,  I  may  mention  that  a  Mra.  StephuTla,  who  w 
uiitted  within  the  last  thirty  years,  became  Madame  St.  Etien 
soon  as  she  entered  the  hospital. 

I  have  now  told  all  I  loiow  about  the  Huguenots.  Ipai 
mark  to  some  one  else. 


fSa  WEEKS  AT  HEPPENHEni. 


'SB  I  IcFt  Oxftird,  I  dclernmicd  to  spuiiil  some  muutlis  in  buvn! 

settling  down  in  life.  My  fatlior  liud  loft  me  a  fuw  thouaaiidB, 

mme  arising  from  whicli  would  be  enough  to  prOTide  for  all 

neceasBry  Tequircuents  of  a  lawyor'a  education;  Buch  as  lodgings 

a  quiet  part  of  London,  feoa  and  payment  to  the  distinguiHlied 
iMirister  nith  whom  I  was  to  read;  hut  there  would  be  small  surphia 
left  over  for  luiuriea  or  anmsementB  ;  and  aa  I  was  rather  in  debt 
on  leaving  college,  since  I  Iiad  forestalled  my  income,  and  tlie  ex- 
penaoB  of  U17  travelling  would  haveto  be  defrayed  out  of  my  capital, 
1  determined  that  they  should  not  exceed  fifty  pounds,  Aa  long  na 
Ithat  sum  would  last  me  I  would  remain  ahroad  ;  when  it  was  epent 
piy  holiday  should  he  over,  and  1  would  return  and  settle  down 
•omewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruaaoll  Square,  in  order  to  he 

bear  Mr. "s  chambera  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  hod  to  wait  in  London 

lor  one  day  wliile  my  passport  was  being  made  ont,  and  I  went  to 
examine  the  atreota  in  which  Ipurpoaedto  live  ;  I  had  picked  them 
out,  from  studying  a  map,  as  desirable,  and  so  they  were,  if  judged 
entirely  by  my  reaaon;  hut  their  aspect  was  very  depressing  to  one 
eoantry-bred,  and  just  fresh  from  tJie  beautiful  street- architecture 
of  Oxford.  The  thought  of  living  in  such  a  monotonous  grey  dis- 
teict  for  years  made  me  all  the  more  anxious  to  prolong  my  holiday 
fcy  all  the  economy  which  could  eke  out  my  fiftypounda.  Itliought 
i  could  make  it  last  for  one  hundred  days  at  least.  1  was  a  good 
walker,  and  had  no  very  luxurious  tastes  in  the  matter  of  accou- 
Inodation  or  food;  I  had  as  fair  a  knowledge  of  German  and  French 
as  any  untravelled  Englishman  can  have  ;  and  1  resolved  to  avoid 
expensive  hotels  such  as  my  own  co\mtrymen  frequented. 

I  have  stated  this  much  about  myself  to  explain  hoiv  I  fell  in 
with  the  little  story  that  I  am  goingto  record,  hut  with  which  I  had 
not  much  to  do — my  part  in  it  being  little  more  than  that  of  a 
■ympathiaing  spectator.  I  had  been  through  France  into  Switaer- 
Iftnd,  where  I  had  gone  beyond  my  BtrengtH  in  the  way  of  walking, 
knd  I  waa  on  my  way  home,  when  one  evening  I  came  to  the 
lillage  of  Heppenheini,  on  the  Berg-Strasae.  I  had  strolled  about. 
Hie  dirty  town  of  Worms  all  morning,  and  dined  in  a  filthy  hotel; 
Uid  after  that  I  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  walked  through  Lursch 
\o  Uepponheiii)      I  was  uminturally  tii'ed  and  languid  aa  t  dragged 
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myself  up  the  rougli-paved  and  irregular  village  street  to  ths  il 
recommended  to  me.      It  was  a  large  building  witli  a  green  con 
before  it.     A  crosa-looking  but  acrupulounly  clean  hostess  received 
me,  and  showed  ino  into  a.  large  room  with  a  dinner-table  in  it, 
which,  though  it  might  have  occuumodated  thirty  or  forty  guests, 
only  stretched  down  half  the  length  of  the  eating-room,   There  were 
windows  at  each  end  ot  the  room;  two  looked  to  the  front  of  tiie 
house,  on  which  the  evening  sliadows  had  already  fallen ;  the  opposite    [ 
two  were  partly  doors,  opening  into  a  large  garden  fiill  ot  trained    1 
fruit  trees  and  beda  ot  vegetables,  amount  which  rose-bushes  and 
other  flowers  seemed  to  grow  by  permission,  not  by  original  inten-    I 
tion.  There  was  astoveateachendoftheroom,  which,  I  suspect,  had   ] 
originally  been  divided  into  two.  The  door  by  which  I  had  enta:«d 
was  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  opposite  to  it  was  another,  leadiaj 
lo  a  great  bed-chamber,  which  my  hosteaa  showed  me  as  my  sleeping 
quBitera  for  the  night. 

It  the  place  had  been  muchloss  clean  and  inviting,  Ishouldhave 
remained  there;  I  was  almost  surprisad  myself  at  my  vis  inertin; 
iince  seated  iu  tiio  last  warm  rays  ot  the  slanting  sun  by  the  garden 
window,  I  was  disinclined  to  move,  or  even  to  speak.  My  hostev 
had  taken  my  orders  as  to  my  evening  meal,  and  had  left  me.  Tha 
sun  went  down,  and  Igrew  shivery.  The  vaat  room  looked  coldand 
liaro;  the  durkness  brought  out  shadows  that  perplexed  me,  became 
I  could  not  fully  make  out  tlie  objects  that  produced  them  after 
dazzling  my  eyes  by  gazing  out  into  the  crimwm  light. 

Some  one  came  in;  it  was  the  maiden  to  prepare  for  my  supper. 
Bhe  began  to  lay  the  doth  at  one  end  ot  the  la:^  table.   There  was 
a  smaller  one  close  by  me.     I  mustered  up  my  voice,  which  aeemed     i 
ft  little  as  if  it  were  getting  beyond  my  control,  and  called  to  her; 

"  Will  you  let  me  have  my  supper  here  on  this  table  J  "  I 

She  came  near  [  the  light  fell  on  her  while  I  was  in  shadow.  She 
was  a  tall  young  woman,  with  a  fine  strong  figure,  a  pleasant  &ce, 
expressive  of  goodness  and  sense,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  comeliness 
about  ittoo,  although  the  fair  complexion  wait  bronzed  and  reddened 
by  weather,  so  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its  delicacy,  and  the  features, 
as  I  had  afterwards  opportunity  enough  of  observing,  were  anything 
but  regular.  She  had  white  teeth,  however,  and  well-opened  blue 
eyes — grave-looking  eyes  which  had  shed  team  for  past  sorrow — 
plenty  of  light-brown  hair,  ratlier  elaborately  plaited,  and  fastened 
up  by  two  great  silver  pins.  Tliat  was  all— perhaps  more  than  all— 
I  noticed  that  first  night.  She  began  to  lay  the  cloth  where  I  had 
directed,     A  shiver  passed  over  me;  she  looked  at  me,  and  then 

"  The  gentleman  is  cold  ;  sliall  I  light  the  stove  J " 
Something  vexed  me— I  am  not  usually  so  impatient ;  it  was  tho 
coming  on  of  serious  illncas — I  did  not  like  to  be  noticed  so  closdy; 
I  believed  that  food  would  restore  me,  and  I  did  not  want  to  have 
Diy  meal  delayed,  as  I  feared  it  might  be  hy  the  hghting  of  th» 
*tove :  and  most  ot  all  I  was  feverishly  annoyed  by  movem«ii|, 
I idaliaiply  and  abruptly;  ^^ 
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'No;  bring  supper  (quickly ;  that  in  all  I  want." 

Herqniet,  sad  eyea  wet  mino  for  amoment;  biitlsaw  no  change 

tb«ir  exprsEsioii,  as  if  I  liod  vexed  her  by  my  rudeneBs  :  hei 

inco  did  not  for  au  instant  lose  its  look  of  patient  sense, 

irotty  nearly  all  I  cnn  remember  of  Thekla  that  first  e 

g  at  Meppenheiin. 

I  suppose  I  ate  mysupper,  or  tiied  to  do  bo,  at  any  rate;  and  I 
ust  have  gone  to  bed,  for  djiys  after  I  became  conscious  of  lying 
ere,  weak  as  b  new-bom  babe,  and  with  a  senae  of  past  pain  in  afl 
y  weary  limbs.  Aa  is  the  case  in  recovering  from  feyer,  one  does  not 
re  to  connect  facts,  much  less  to  reason  upon  them;  so  how  I  came 
be  lying  in  that  strange  bed,  in  that  large,  holf-fumishod  room, 
what  house  that  room  was,  in  what  town,  in  what  country,  I  did 
it  take  the  trouble  to  recal.    It  was  of  much  more  conseqitouce  to 
e  then  to  discover  what  was  the  well-known  herb  that  gave  the  scent 
the  clean,  coarse  sheets  in  which  I  lay.  Gradually  I  ciittendcdmy 
bservations,  always  confining  myself  to  the  present.     I  must  have 
ecn  well  eared-fur  by  some  one,  and  tluit  lately  too,  for  the  window 
rtts  shaded,  eo  as  to  prevent  the  morning  sun  from  coming  in  upon 
be  bed ;  there  wob  the  crackling  of  fresli  wood  in  the  ereat  whitechina 
'ovo,  which  mnst  have  been  newly  Tcpleniahed  wimin  a  short  time- 
By  and  by  the  door  opened  slowly.    I  cannot  tell  why,  but  my 
apnlae  was  to  shut  my  eyes  as  if  I  were  still  asleep.     But  I  cotUd 
w  through  my  apparently  closed  oyelida.    In  come,  walking  on  tiji- 
ye,  with  a  slow  care  that  defeated  its  object,  two  men.     The  first 
as  aged  from  thirty  to  forty,  in  the  dress  of  a  Block  J'arcat  peasant, 
-old-fashioned  coat  and  kuee-breeuhes  of  strong  blue  cloth,  but  of 
thoronghly  good  quality ;  he  was  followed  by  an  older  man,  whose 
Moress,  of  more  pretetiEiion  as  to  cut  and  colour  (it  was  all  blaok),  was, 
-nevertheless,  as  I  had  often  the  opportunity  of  observing  afterwards, 
worn  threadbare. 

Their  first  sentences,  in  whisjiered  Gorman,  told  me  who  they 
irere :  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where  I  w^aa  lying  a  helpless  log,  and 
'the  village  doctor  who  had  been  called  in.  The  latter  felt  my  pulae, 
Mid  nodded  his  head  repeatedly  in  approbation.  I  hod  instinctively 
'Imown  that  I  was  getting  better,  and  hardly  cared  for  this  confirma- 
tion ;  but  it  seemed  to  give  the  truest  pleasuro  to  the  landlord,  who 
ihook  the  hand  of  the  doctor  in  a  pantomime  expressive  of  as  much 
ibankfulness  as  if  I  had  been  his  brother.  Some  low-apoken  re- 
imarka  were  made,  and  then  some  question  was  asked,  to  wmch,  appa 
,1«ntly,  tny  host  was  unable  to  reply.  He  left  the  room,  and  in  a 
iTOinute  or  two  retiimod,  followed  by  Tliekla,  who  was  questioned  by 
the  doctor,  and  replied  with  a  quiet  clearness,  showing  how  carefully 
'tlte  details  of  my  illness  had  been  observed  by  her.  Then  she  left 
'4ie  room,  and,  as  if  everyminute  had  served  to  restore  to  my  brain 
Ub  power  of  combining  facts,  I  was  suddenly  prompted  to  open  my 
li^es,  and  ask  in  the  best  German  I  could  muster  what  day  of  the 
.  Bionthitwas;  not  that  Iclearlyrememberedthedateof  myarrivalat 
IJOeppenheim,  but  I  knew  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  September. 
L      Ag«in  the  doctor  conveyed  his  scnso  of  extreme  satisfaction  in  » 
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series  of  rapid  paniomimic  nods,  aiii]  then  replied,  in  deliberate  but 

rolernble  liigliah,  to  my  great  surprtae  : 

"  It  is  the29t1iof  September,  1117  dear  air.  You  must  thank  the 
dear  God.    Tour  fever  hsH  made  ita  course  of  twenty-one  days.    Now 

Eatience  and  care  muat  be  practised.  The  good  bost  and  hia  houie- 
old  will  have  the  care;  you  must  hnve  the  patience.  If  you  have 
rt'lotions  in  England,  I  will  do  my  endeavours  to  toll  them  tlie  state 
nf  your  health. 

"  I  have  no  near  relations,"  said  I,  beginning  in  my  WMknew  to 
cry,  as  I  remembered,  as  if  it  had  beeu  a  dream,  the  days  -when  I 
iiad  father,  mother,  Bister. 

"  Chut,  chut ! "  said  he  ;  then,  turning  ta  the  landlord,  he  told 
him  in  German  to  make  Thekla  bring  me  one  of  her  goodbouilloas; 
after  wliioh  I  was  to  have  certain  medicinea,  and  to  sleep  as  undis- 
turbedly as  possible.  For  days,  lie  went  on,  I  shonld  require  con- 
stant watching  and  careful  feeding  ;  every  twenty  minutes  I  wtw  to 
Imve  siimething,  either  wine  or  soup,  in  small  quantities. 

A  dim  notion  came  into  myhaxy  mind  that  my  previous  hus- 
bandry of  my  fifty  pounds,  by  tailing  long  wallis  and  scanty  diet, 
would  prove  in  the  end  very  bad  economy ;  but  I  sanlt  into  dozing 
unconsciousness  before  I  could  quite  follow  out  my  idea.  X  wm 
roused  by  the  touch  of  a  spoon  on  my  lips  ;  it  was  TheUa  feedins 
me.  Her  sweet,  grave  face  bad  Bomethingapprouching  to  a  mother^ 
look  of  tenderness  upon  it,  as  she  gave  me  spoonful  after  spoonful 
with  gentle  patience  and  dainty  care  :  and  then  I  fell  asleep  once 
more.  When  next  I  S'akened  it  waa  night ;  the  stove  was  hghtcd, 
and  the  burning  wood  made  a  pleasant  crackle,  though  I  could  only 
see  the  outlines  and  edges  of  rud  flame  through  the  crevices  of  tlie 
small  iron  door.  The  uncurtained  window  on  my  left  looked  into 
the  purple  solemn  night.  Turning  a  little,  I  saw  Theklaaittingnear 
a  table,  sewing  diligently  at  some  great  white  piece  of  household 
work.  Every  now  and  Uien  she  stopped  to  snuff  the  candle  ;  aomo- 
times  she  began  to  ply  her  needle  again  immediately  1  but  once  or 
twice  slie  let  lier  busy  hands  lie  idly  in  her  lap,  and  looked  into  the 
darkness,  and  thought  deeply  for  a  moment  or  two  ;  these  pauses 
always  ended  in  a.  kmd  of  sobbing  sigh,  tlie  sound  of  which  seemed 
to  restore  her  to  self -consciousness,  and  she  took  to  her  sewing  even 
more  diligently  than  before.  Watching  her  had  a  sort  of  dreamy 
interest  for  me  ;  this  diligence  of  hers  was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  my 
repose  ;  it  seemed  to  enhance  the  flavour  of  my  rest.  I  was  too 
much  of  an  animal  just  then  to  have  my  sympathy,  or  even  my 
curiosity,  strongly  eicited  by  her  look  of  sad  remembrance,  or  by 
Jier  sighs, 

Aner  a  while  she  gave  a  little  start,  looked  at  a  watch  lying  by 
her  on  the  table,  and  came,  shading  the  candle  by  her  hand,  aoftly 
to  my  bedside.  When  she  saw  my  open  eyes  she  went  ton  porringer 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  fed  nie  with  soup.  She  did  not 
apeak  while  doing  this.  I  was  half  aware  that  she  had  done  it  many 
timeB since  the  doctor's  visit,  althcjgh  this  seemed  to  be  the  tiat 
/p»e  tltat  i  H-ag  fully  awake.    Sl\o\ni,'«y;4t«  Ktmxividgt  tlie  ('"    " 
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B  irtiich  my  head  rested,  aiid  raised  me  a,  very  little  ;  her  support 
H  tM  Arm  as  a  man'it  coidd  have  been.  Again  back  to  her  wnrkf 
d  I  to  my  Blmnbersj  without  a  word  being  excbtmeed. 
It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  wakened  again  ;  I  could  see  the 
any  atmosphere  of  tlm  garden  outside  stealing  in  through  the  nicka 
;  tJU)  side  of  the  shawl  hung  up  to  doi'ken  the  room — a,  shawl  which 
raa  sure  had  not  beea  there  when  I  had  observed  the  window  in 
)  night.  How  gently  my  nurse  must  have  moved  about  whil« 
iug  her  thoughtful  act ! 

My  biesJifaBt  wa^  brought  me  by  the  hostess  ;  she  who  had  ra- 

.^ved  me  on  my  first  an-ival  at  thia  liospitable  inn.     She  roewit  to 

o  everything  kindly,  I  am  sure  ;  but  n  sick  room  was  not  her  place ; 

'  a  thousand  little  mal- adroitnesses  she  fidgeted  me  jiast  bearing: 

IT  shoes  creaked,  her  dress  rustled  ;  she  aaked  me  questions  about 

lyself  which  it  irritated  nie  to  answer  ;  she  congratulated  me  on 

eing  BO  much  better,  wliile  I  was  faint  for  want  uf  food  which  she 

elayed  giving  me  in  order  to  talk.     My  host  had  more  sense  in  him 

rhen  he  came  in,  although  Ids  shoes  creaked  as  well  aa  hers.     By 

Miis  time  I  was  somewhat  revived,  and  could  talk  a  little  ;  besides, 

Ht  seemed  churlish  to  be  longer  without  acknowledging  so  much 

Kindness  received. 

F     "  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  a  great  trouble,"  said  I.     "I  can  only 
Bay  that  I  am  truly  grateful." 

1^      His  good  broad  face  reddened,  and  he  moved  a  little  uneasily, 
W      "I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  done  otherwise  than  I — than  wi 
I'did,"  I'eplied  he,  in  the  soft  German  of  tJie  district.      "  We  were 
D  Bll  glad  enough  to  do  what  we  could  ;  I  don't  say  it  was  a  pleasure, 
libecause  it  is  our  busiest  time  of  year — but  then,"  said  he,  laughing  a 
llittle  awkwardly,  as  if  he  fearedhiseipreasionmighthave  been  mis- 
understood,  "I  don't  suppose  it  lias  been  a  pleasure  to  you  cither, 
*ir,  to  be  laid  up  so  far  from  home. " 
"  No,  indeed." 
'  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now,  sir,  that  we  had  to  look  over  your 

Epera  and  clothes.     In  the  first  place,  when  you  were  so  ill  I  would 
n  have  let  your  kinsfolk  know,  if  I  could  have  found  a  duo  ;  and 
]''  besidoB,  you  needed  linen." 

I  "  I  am  wearing  a  shirt  of  yours,  though,"  said  I,  toudiing  my 

I   deeve. 

I  "  Yes,  sir  !  "  said  he,  again  reddening  a  little.     "I  told  Thekla 

I  to  take  the  finest  out  of  the  chest;  but  I  am  afraid  yon  find  it 
I   coarser  than  your  own." 

I  For  all  anewer  I  could  only  lay  my  weak  hand  on  the  great  brown 

I   paw  resting  on  tlie  bed-side.     He  gave  me  a  sudden  squeeze  in  re- 
I   tnm  that  I  thought  would  have  crushed  my  bones. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  misinterpreting  the  sudden 
.   liiok  of  pain  which  I  cojild  not  repress  ;  "  but  watching  a  roan  comt 

F:  of  the  shadow  of  death  into  life  makes  one  feel  very  friendly 
rards  him." 
"  No  old  or  true  friend  that  I  have  had  could  have  done  mora 
uie  than  you,  and  your  wife,  and  Thekla,  and  the  good  doctOT*' 
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"  I  ani  a  widower,"  said  he,  turning  round  tlie  great  wedding- 
ring  that  decked  his  third  finger,  "  My  sister  keeps  house  for  me, 
and  takes  care  of  the  children— that  is  to  say,  she  does  it  with  the 
help  of  Thekla,  the  house-maiden.  But  I  have  other  servants,"  he 
continued.  "  I  am  well  to  do,  the  good  God  be  thanked  1  I  have 
land,  and  cattle,  and  vineyards.  It  will  soon  be  our  vintage-time, 
and  then  you  must  go  and  see  my  grapes  as  they  come  into  the 
village.  I  have  a  '  chasse,'  too,  in  the  Odonwald  ;  perhaps  one  day 
you  will  be  strong  enough  to  go  and  shoot  the  '  eheweuU^wi&taBj'' 

His  good,  true  heart  was  trying  to  make  me  feel  like  s  wehxi 
guest.  Some  time  afterwards  I  loamt  ftnm  the  doctor  that — my 
poor  fifty  pounds  being  nearly  aU  expended — my  host  and  he "  ' 
been  brought  to  believe  in  my  poverty,  as  the  necessary  exam: 
tion  of  my  clothes  and  papers  showed  so  little  evidence  ot  wealth. 
But  I  myeelf  have  but  little  to  do  with  my  story ;  I  only  name  these 
things,  and  repeat  these  conversations,  to  show  what  a  true,  kind, 
honest  man  m7host  was.  By  the  way,  I  may  as  well  call  him  by  his 
namehencetorward,rritzMiiller.  The  doctor's  name,  Wiedermann. 
I  was  tired  enough  with  this  interview  with  Fritz  MUller ;  but 
when  Dr.  Wiedermann  came  he  pronounced  me  to  be  miich  better; 
and  through  the  day  much  the  same  course  was  pursued  as  on  tiw 
previous  one :  being  fed,  lying  atill,  and  sleeping,  were  my  puuve 
and  active  occupations.  It  was  a  hot,  sunshiny  day,  and  I  cisTed 
for  air.  Fresh  air  does  not  enter  into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  a  Ger- 
man doctor  ;  but  somehow  I  obtained  my  wish.  During  the  morn- 
ing hours  the  window  through  which  the  sun  sti'eamed — the  window 
looking  on  to  the  front  court — was  opened  a  little  ;  and  through  it 
I  heard  the  sounds  of  active  life,  which  gave  me  pleaauro  and  in- 
terest enough.  The  hen's  cackle,  the  cock's  exnltant  call  when  he 
had  found  the  treasure  ot  a  grain  of  com,  the  movements  of  a 
tethered  donkey,  and  the  cooing  and  whirring  of  the  pigeons  which 
lighted  on  the  window-siU,  gave  mo  Just  subjects  enou^  for  interest. 
Now  and  then  a  cart  or  carriage  drove  up — I  could  hear  Uiem 
ascending  the  rough  village  street  long  before  they  stopped  at  tlte 
"Halbmond,"  the  village  inn.  Then  there  came  a  sound  of  ranning 
and  haste  in  the  house  ;  and  Thekla  was  always  called  for  in  sharp, 
imperative  tones.  I  heard  little  children's  footsteps,  too,  from  time 
to  time  !  and  once  there  must  have  been  some  cluldiah  accident  or 
hurt,  for  a  shrill,  plaintive  little  voice  kept  calling  out,  "  Thekla, 
Thekla,  liebo  Thekla,"  Yet,  after  the  first  early  morning  hount, 
when  my  hostess  attended  on  my  want*,  it  was  always  Thekla  who 
came  to  give  me  my  food  or  my  medicine  ;  who  redded  up  my  room ; 
who  arranged  the  degree  of  light,  shifting  the  temporary  curtain 
with  the  shifting  sun  ;  and  always  as  quietly  and  deliberately  as 
though  her  attendance  upon  me  were  her  sole  work.  Once  or  twice 
my  hostess  came  into  the  large  eating-room  (out  ot  which  my  room 
opened),  and  called  Thekla  away  from  whatever  was  her  occupation 
in  my  room  at  the  time,  in  a  shaip,  injured,  imperative  wliisper. 
Once  I  remember  it  was  to  say  that  sheets  were  wanted  for  some 
Itranger's  bed,  and  to  aak  where  she,  the  speaker,  could  have  put 
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Ihfl  keya,  in  » tone  of  irritation,  as  thongh  Thokla  were  reflpoiuible 
twFninlein  Milller's  own  forgetfiUness. 

Ni^ht  came  on  ;  the  Bountl^  of  daily  life  died  away  into  silenct/; 
the  chililren'a  voices  were  no  more  heard;  tho  poultry  were  all  gone 
to  rooNt ;  the  beasts  of  bardeii  to  their  stables  ;  and  travellers  wero 
hctise'l.  Then  Thekla  came  in  softly  and  qniotly,  and  took  up  her 
fcppoiiited  plnce,  attershe  had  done  all  in  her  power  for  my  comfort, 
I  felt  tliat  I  WHS  in  no  state  to  be  left  all  those  weary  hours  which 
iiitorvened  between  sunset  and  aiinriae  ;  but  I  did  feel  ashamed 
that  this  young  woman,  who  had  watched  by  me  all  the  prerioua 
night,  and  for  auglit  I  knew,  for  many  before,  andliad  worliedhard, 
bmo  run  off  her  legs,  as  English  servanta  would  say,  all  day  long, 
ehoold  come  and  take  up  her  cars  of  me  again  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  that  I  saw  her  head  bend  forwitrds,  and  finally  rest 
on  her  arms,  which  had  fallen  on  the  white  piece  of  sewing  spread 
bef(ire  her  on  tlie  table.  She  slept ;  and  1  slept.  When  1  wakened 
dawn  was  stealing  iuto  tho  room,  and  making  pale  the  lamplight. 
Iliehla  was  standing  by  the  stove,  where  she  nad  been  preparing 
the  bouillon  I  should  require  on  wakening.  But  she  did  not  notice 
my  half-open  eyes,  although  her  face  was  turned  towards  the  bed, 
She  WBH  reading  a  letter  slowly,  as  if  Its  words  were  familiar  tc  ' 
yet  as  though  she  were  trying  afresh  to  extract  some  fuller  or 
different  meaning  from  their  construction.  She  folded  it  up  softly 
And  slowly,  and  replaced  it  in  her  pocket  with  the  quiet  movement 
habitual  to  her.  Then  she  looked  before  her,  not  at  me,  but  at 
Tacancy  filled  up  by  memories  ;  and  as  the  enchanter  brought  up ' 
the  scenes  and  people  which  she  saw,  hut  I  could  not,  her  eyas 
£lled  with  tears — tears  that  gathered  almost  imperceptibly  to  lierself 
as  it  would  seem— for  when  one  large  drop  fell  on  her  hands  (held 
slightly  together  before  her  as  she  stood)  she  started  a  little,  and 
brushed  her  eyes  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  and  then  came  towards 
the  bed  to  see  if  I  was  awake.  If  I  had  not  witnessed  her  previous 
emotion,  I  could  never  liave  gucMod  that  she  had  any  bidden  sor- 
row or  pain  from  her  manner,  tranquil,  self-restrained  as  usual 
The  thought  of  this  letter  haunted  me,  especially  as  more  than  oi 
I,  wakeful  or  watchful  during  the  ensuing  nights,  either  saw  it 
her  bands,  or  suspected  that  she  had  been  recurring  to  it  from  no- 
ticing the  same  sorrowful,  dreamy  look  upon  her  face  when  sha 
thought  herself  unobserved.  Most  likely  every  one  has  noticed 
how  inconsistently  out  of  proportion  some  ideas  become  when  one 
is  slmt  up  in  any  place  without  change  of  scene  or  thought.  I  really 
grew  quite  irritated  about  this  letter.  If  I  did  not  see  it,  I  siu 
pected  it  lay  perdu  in  her  pocket  What  waa  in  it  ?  Of  course  it 
was  a  love-letter  ;  but  if  so,  what  was  going  wrong  in  the  course  o( 
her  love  I  X  became  like  a  spoilt  child  in  my  recovery  ;  every  one 
whom  I  Haw  for  the  time  being  was  thinking  only  of  me,  so  it  wai 
perhiqiB  no  wonder  that  1  became  my  solo  object  of  thought ;  and 
at  last  the  gratification  of  my  curiosity  about  this  letter  seemed  to 
me  a  duty  that  I  owed  to  myself.  As  long  as  my  fidgety  inmiiu- 
tiTeneea  remaned  ungratified,  I  felt  as  if  I  oould  not  get  well.    But,' 
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to  do  myself  juatice,  it  whh  moro  than  inqaiaitivenesis.  Tliekia  hij 
tended  me  with  the  gentle,  thoughtful  care  of  a  aiater,  in  tlie  midit 
of  her  busj  life.  I  could  often  hear  the  Frivuleia'a  shnrp  voice 
outside  blaming  her  for  something  that  had  gone  wrong ;  but  1 
never  heard  much  from  Thekla  in  reply.  Her  name  was  called  in 
T&rious  tones  by  dilferent  people,  more  frequently  than  I  could 
count,  as  if  her  aerviuea  were  in  perpetunl  requitition,  yet  I  "•L 
never  neglected,  or  even  long  uncaied-for.  The  doctor  vi  '  '^~ 
and  attentive ;  my  host  friendly  and  really  generous ;  b 
mibdued  her  acerbity  of  manner  when  in  my  room  ;  hut  Thekla  Wl 
the  one  of  all  to  whom  I  owed  my  comforta,  if  not  my  life.  IFa 
could  do  anything  to  smooth  her  path  (and  a  little  monenr  gfxmW 

reat  way  in  these  primitive  parts  of  Germany),  how  willingly  woif 
give  it}  So  one  night  I  began — she  was  no  longer  needed  (j 
watch  by  my  bedside,  but  she  was  arranging  my  room  b  "  '  "~ 
ing  me  for  the  night— 

"  Thekla,"  said  I,  "you  don't  belong  to  Heppenheim,  doyonfl 

She  looked  at  me,  and  reddened  a  little. 

"  No.     Why  do  you  aak  ? " 

"  You  have  been  so  good  to  me  that  I  cannot  help  wnnting  J 

know  more  about  you.     I  must  needs  feel  interested  in  one  n 

has  been  by  my  side  through  my  illness  as  you  have.     Whara  4 

your  friends  live  ?    Are  your  parents  alive  ? " 

All  this  time  I  was  driving  at  the  letter, 

"  I  was  bom  at  Altenahr,     My  father  is  an  innkeeper  t! 

He  owns  the  '  Golden  Stag.'     My  mother  is  dead,  and  he  has  n 

ried  again,  and  has  many  children." 

"And  your  stepmother  is  unkind  to  you,"  said  I,  jumping  tt 
3oncluBion, 

"Who  said  Bol"  asked  she,  with  a  shade  of  indigiialioc 
tone.   "  She  is  a  right  good  woman ,  and  makes  my  father  a  good  w 
"  I^en  why  are  you  here  living  so  far  from  home  J" 
Now  the  look  came  hack  to  her  face  which  I  Imd  ee 
during  the  night  hours  when  I  had  watched  har  hy  stealth ; 
uiiiijf  ut  the  grave  frankness  of  her  eyes,  ti  light  quiver  at  the  ci 
jf  her  mouth.     But  all  she  said  was,  "  It  was  better." 

Somehow,  I  persisted  with  the  wilfulness  of  an  invaUd. 
Iiolf-ashamed  of  it  now. 

"But  why  bettor,  Thekla?     Waa  thei'e "    How  ahoulffl 

put  it  1  I  stopped  a  little,  and  then  rushed  blindfold  at  my  obj^ 
''  Has  not  tliat  letter  which  you  read  bo  often  something  to  do  wS 
your  being  here  ?" 

She  fixed  me  with  her  serious  eyes  tUl  1  believe  I  reddened  far 
more  tlian  sha ;  and  I  hastened  to  pour  out,  incoherently  enough, 
my  conviction  that  she  had  some  secret  care,  and  my  desire  to  help 
her  if  she  was  in  any  trouble. 

"  You  cannot  help  me,"  said  she,  a  little  softened  by  my  eipla- 
nation,  though  some  shade  of  resentment  at  liaving  been  thus  surrep- 
Utioualy  watched  yet  IhigeicJ  in  her  manner.     "  It  is  an  old  story; 
iw  gone  by,  past,  at  least  it  ouglit  to  be,  onlysometimes  I  !^L 
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[boliiih" — her  tones  were  softening  now—"  and  it  a  punishment 
'enongh  that  you  have  seen  my  folly." 

'  "If  jou  had  a  brother  here,  Thakla,  you  would  let  him  give  you 
W  sympathy  if  he  could  not  give  you  his  help,  and  you  would  not 
lUmme  yourself  if  you  luid  shown  him  your  sorrow,  should  you  1  I 
*1  you  again,  let  me  be  as  a  brother  to  you." 

"In  tie  first  place,  sir" — thia  "air  mas  to  mark  the  distinc- 
between  me  and  the  imaginary  brother—"  I  should  have  been 
led  to  have  shown  even  a  brother  my  sorrow,  wJiich  is  also  my 
ick  and  my  disgrace."  These  were  strong  words,  and  I  Bup< 
my  face  showed  that  I  attributed  to  tliem  a  still  stronger  mean- 
_  thtiQ  they  warranted ;  but  honi  smt  gut  mcU  y  pnue—for  she  went 
on  dropping  her  eyes  and  sx>eaking  hurriedly. 

"My  s&me  and  my  reproach  is  this :  I  have  loved  a  man  whc 
'}isa  not  loved  me"^she  grasped  her  hands  together  till  the  fingera 
made  deep  white  dents  in  the  rosy  flesh — ' '  and  I  can't  make  out 
whether  he  ever  did,  or  whetlier  he  did  once  and  is  changed  now ; 
-if  only  he  did  once  love  me,  1  could  forgive  myself," 

With  hasty,  trembling  hands  she  began  to  re-arrAngo  the  tisane 
I  And  medicines  for  the  night  on  the  little  table  at  m;  bed-side.  But, 
I  Ihaving  got  thus  far,  I  was  determined  to  persevere. 

"  Thekla,"  said  1,  "tell  me  all  about  it,  as  yon  would  to  your 
mother,  if  she  were  alive.  There  are  often  miBunderstandings 
which,  never  set  to  rights,  make  the  luisery  and  desolation  of  a 
Bfe-iime." 

She  did  not  speak  at  first.  Then  she  pidlod  out  the  letter,  and 
.■aid,  in  a  quiet,  hopeless  tone  of  voice  : 

"  You  can  read  Gierman  writing  1  lUiad  that,  and  sea  if  I  hare 
*  any  reaoon  tor  misunderstanding." 

The  letter  was  signed  "  Franz  Weber,"  and  dated  from  some 
■mail  town  in  Switzerland — I  forget  what— about  a  month  previous 
[;  to  the  time  when  I  read  it.  It  began  with  acknowledging  the  receipt 
tjOt  Bome  money  which  had  evidently  been  requested  by  the  writer. 
Mud  for  which  the  thanks  were  almost  fulsome,  and  then,  by  the 
buieteet  transition  in  the  world,  he  went  on  to  consult  her  as  to  the 
Idesirahility  of  hia  marrying  some  girl  in  the  place  from  which  he 
'■wrote,  saying  that  this  Anna  Somebody  was  only  eighteen,  and  very 
'  pretty,  and  her  father  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper,  and  adding,  wiUi 
coarse  coxcombry,  his  belief  that  lie  was  not  indjfierent  to  the  maiden 
herself.  He  wound  up  by  saying  that,  if  this  marriage  did  take  place, 
he  should  certainly  repay  the  various  sums  of  money  which  Thekla 
had  lent  hini  at  different  times. 

I  was  some  time  in  making  out  all  tliis.  Thekla  held  the  candle 
for  me  to  read  it ;  held  it  patiently  and  steadily,  not  speaking  a  word 
MU  I  had  folded  up  the  letter  again,  and  given  it  back  to  her.  Then 
our  eyes  met. 

"  There  is  no  misunderstanding  possible,  ia  there,  sir  J "  asked  she, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"No,"  I  replied ;  "  but  yoa  are  well  rid  of  such  a  fellow." 

She  shook  her  head  a  little.      "  It  ahowa  hifi  bad  uAe,  «,ix.    ^% 
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hftTB  all  oar  bad  udea. 
1  cannot.     Bnt  then  n 

"AtAltenahrl" 

"  Yea ;  his  father  kept  tbe  other  inn,  and  oiu  pareaitB,  instead  uf 
being  rivals,  were  great  friends.  Franz  is  a  little  younger  than  I. 
and  was  a  dehcate  child.  I  had  to  take  him  to  school,  and  I  ued 
lo  be  BO  proud  t-l  it  and  of  my  charge.  Then  he  greir  atroog,  and 
vaa  the  handsomest  lad  in  the  village.  Our  fathera  used  to  sit  and 
smoke  together,  and  talk  of  our  marriage,  and  Franz  must  have  heard 
as  much  as  I.  Wlieiicver  lie  was  in  trouble,  he  would  come  to  me 
for  what  advice  I  could  give  him,  and  ho  danced  twice  as  often  with 
ue  as  with  any  other  girl  at  all  the  dances,  and  always  brought  hia 
nosegay  to  ue.  Tlien  his  fiLther  wished  liim  to  travel,  and  learn  the 
ways  at  the  great  hotels  on  the  Hhine  before  he  settled  down  in 
Altenahr.  You  knowthat  is  the  custom  in  Germany,  air.  Theygo 
from  town  to  town  as  journeymen,  learning  something  fresh 
where,  they  say." 

"  I  knew  that  was  done  in  trades,"  I  replied. 

"Oh,  yes;  and  among  inn-keepers,  too,"  she  said.  "Moat 
the  waiters  at  the  great  hotels  in  Frankfort,  and  Heidelberg, 
Mayence,  and  I  daresay  at  all  the  other  places,  are  the  sons  of 
keepers  in  small  towns,  who  go  out  into  the  world  to  learn  newwajs, 
and  perhaps  to  pick  up  a  little  English  and  French ;  otherwise,  the; 
»ay,  they  should  never  get  on.  Franz  went  off  from  Altenahr  du 
his  joumeyingB  four  years  ago  next  May-day,  and  before  he  went. 
he  brought  me  bock  a  ring  from  Bonn,  where  he  bought  his  new 
clothes.  I  don't  wear  it  now;  but  I  have  got  it  upstairs,  and  it 
comforts  me  to  see  something  that  shows  me  it  was  not  all  my  silly 
fancy.  I  suppose  he  fell  amon/r  bad  people,  for  he  soon  b^an  to 
play  for  money— and  then  he  lost  more  than  he  could  always  pay ; 
and  sometimes  I  could  help  him  a  little,  fur  we  wrote  to  eatii  other 
from  time  to  time,  as  we  Imew  each  other's  addresses ;  for  the  little 
ones  grew  around  my  father's  hearth,  and  I  thought  that  I,  too. 
would  go  forth  into  the  world  and  earn  my  own  Eving,  bo  that — 
well,  I  will  tell  the  truth — I  thought  that  by  going  into  service,  I 
could  lay  by  enough  for  buying  a  handsome  stock  of  household  linen. 
and  plenty  of  pans  and  kettles  against — against  what  will 
to  pass  now." 

"  Do  the  German  women  buy  the  pots  and  kettles, 
them,  when  they  are  married '( "  asked  I,  awkwardly,  laying 
of  a  trivial  question  to  conceal  the  indignant  sympathy  with 
wrongs  which  I  did  not  like  to  express. 

"  Oh,  yes;  the  bride  furnishes  all  that  is  wanted  in  the  kitciw 
uid  all  the  store  of  house-liuen.  If  my  mother  had  Uved,  it  van. 
have  been  laid  by  for  me,  aa  she  could  have  afforded  to  buy  it,  b^^ 
my  atopmothar  will  have  hard  enough  woik  to  provide  for  her  own 
four  little  girls.  However,"  slie  continued,  brightening  up,  "I 
can  help  her,  for  now  I  shall  never  marry  ;  and  my  master  here 
is  just  nnd  liberal,  and  pays  me  sixty  florins  a  year,  which  is  high 
tngm."  ('Sizfy  florins  are  about  &ve  i|(nmdfi  eterlin^)  "Andnow^a 
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d-night,  air.     This  cup  to  the  left  holiU  the  tiaone,  that  to  tha 
l^tthe  acorn-tea."     She  shaded  the  caudle,  and  was  leaving  the 
I  raised  myself  oa  my  elbow,  and  called  her  bock. 
"  Doit't  go  on  thinVing  about  this  man,"  saidL     "Ue  Wat  not 

lough  tor  you.  You  are  much  better  \uimarried." 
"Perhaps  so,  she  ana  wered  gravely.  "  But  you  cannot  do  him 
laoe  ;  you  do  nut  know  him. " 
L  A  few  minutes  after,  I  heard  her  soft  and  cautious  return ;  she 
d  taken  her  shoes  oS,  and  came  in  her  stockinged  feet  up  to  my 
laide,  shmling  the  light  with  her  hand.  When  she  saw  that  my 
18  were  open,  she  laid  down  two  letters  on  the  table,  dose  by  my 

"  Perhaps,  some  time,  bIt,  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  read 
le  letters;  you  would  lien  see  how  noble  and  clever  Franz  reaUy 
It  ia  I  who  ought  to  be  blamed,  not  he. " 
So  more  was  said  that  night. 
Some  time  the  next  morning  I  read  the  letters,  They  were  filled 
I'Vith  vague,  inflated,  sentimenw  descriptions  of  his  inner  life  and 
.feelings  ;  entirely  egotistical,  and  intermixed  witli  quotations  from 
Iwcond-rate  philosophers  and  poeta.  There  was,  it  must  be  Baid, 
■  Wrthing  in  them  offenaiva  to  good  principle  orgoodfeeling,  however 
'mnch  &ey  might  be  opposed  to  good  ta^te,  I  was  to  go  into  the 
jnaxt  room  that  afternoon  for  the  first  time  of  leaving  my  sick 
idiamber.  AU  morning  I  lay  and  ruminated.  From  time  to  time  I 
!  tiioiuiht  of  Thekla  and  Franz  Weber.  She  was  the  strong,  good, 
fcelffiil  charactor,  he  the  weak  and  vain ;  how  strange  it  seemed 
tliat  she  should  have  cared  for  one  so  diasiinilar;  and  then  I  remem- 
fwedthe  various  happy  marriages  when  to  an  outsider  it  seemed  as 
I U  one  waa  so  inferior  to  the  other  that  their  union  would  have  ap- 
{ pesred  a  subject  for  despair  if  it  had  been  looked  at  prospectively. 
'  Jly  host  came  in,  in  the  midst  of  these  meditations.  Drilling  a 
i  neat  flowered  dressing-gown,  lined  with  flannel,  and  the  em- 
I  woidered  emoking-cap  which  he  evidently  considered  as  belonging 
u  to  ttiia  Indian-looking  robe,  They  had  been  his  father's,  he  told  me, 
snd  as  he  helped  nte  to  dress  ho  went  on  with  hia  communications 
on  small  family  matters.  His  inn  was  flourishing  ;  the  numbers  in- 
(  veaaed  every  year  of  thoae  who  cajne  to  see  the  church  at  Heppen- 
llieim — the  church  which  wastliepride  of  the  place,  but  which  I  hod 
iwver  yetaeen.  It  was  built  by  the  great  Kaiser  Karl.  And  there 
j  was  the  Castle  of  Starkenliurg,  too,  which  the  Abbots  of  Lorsch 
L  hsd  often  defended,  stalwart  churchmen  as  they  were,  against  the 
;  temporal  power  ot  the  emperors.  And  Melibocus  waa  not  beyond 
'  ft  walk  either.  In  fact,  it  was  the  work  of  one  person  to  auperintend 
I  the  inn  alone;  but  he  had  hia  farm  and  his  vineyarda  beyond,  which 
f  of  themselves  gave  li'""  enough  to  do.  And  his  siatar  waa  oppressed 
I  ^th  the  perpetual  calls  made  upon  her  patience  and  her  nerves  in 
UfU  inn ;  and  would  rather  go  back  and  live  at  Worms.  And  his 
iduHien  wanted  ao  much  looking  after.  By  the  time  he  had  placed 
Ultmselfin  a  condition  for  requiruigmyfullsympathy,  I  had  finished 
Ibij"  slow  toilette,  and  I  had  to  intcmipt  hia  confidences,  andaooe^ 
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the  help  ot  his  good  strong  arm  to  lead  me  into  the  great  eatil 
room  out  i)f  which  my  chamber  opened.  I  had  n  dreamy  recoU  __ 
tion  of  the  mat  apartment.  But  how  pleasantly  tt  was  changed  t ' 
There  was  the  bare  half  of  the  room,  it  ia  true,  looking  aa  it  bad 
done  on  that  fli^t  afternoon,  sunless  and  cheerless,  with  the  loi^, 
tmoccnpiod  teble,  and  the  necessary  chairs  for  the  possible  visiton ; 
but  round  the  windows  that  opened  on  the  garden  a  part  of  the  rogis 
was  enclosed  by  the  household  clothes'-horses  hung  with  great  pieces 
of  the  blue  homespun  cloth  of  wliich  the  dress  ot  the  Black  Forest 
peasant  is  made.  This  shut-in  space  was  warmed  by  the  lighted 
atoTe,  as  well  aft  by  the  lowering  rays  of  the  October  sun.  There 
was  a  little  round  walnut  table  with  some  fiowera  upon  it,  and  ■ 
great  cushioned  arm-chair  placed  so  as  to  look  out  upon  the  garden 
and  the  hills  beyond.  I  felt  sure  that  this  was  all  Thekla's  arrange- 
ment ;  I  had  rather  wondered  that  I  had  seen  so  Uttle  of  her  this 
day.  She  had  come  once  or  twice  on  neoesaary  errands  into  my 
room  in  the  morning,  but  had  appeared  to  be  in  great  haste,  and 
had  avoided  meeting  my  eye.  Even  when  I  had  returned  the  lett«ra, 
which  she  had  entrusted  to  me  with  so  evident  a  purpose  of  placing 
the  writer  in  my  good  opinion,  she  had  never  inquired  as  tohow&r 
they  had  answered  her  design  ;  she  had  merely  taken  them  with 
some  low  word  of  thanks,  and  put  tliem  hurriedly  into  her  pocket. 
I  suppose  she  shrank  from  remembering  how  fully  she  had  given  me 
her  confidence  the  night  before,  now  that  dayUght  and  actual  life 
pressed  close  around  her.  Besides,  there  surely  never  was  anyone  in 
such  constant  request  as  Thekla.  I  did  not  like  this  oBtrangeuieut, 
though  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  my  improved  health,  which 
would  daily  make  me  less  and  less  require  services  which  seemed  so 
urgently  claimed  by  others.  And,  moreover,  after  my  host  left  me 
— I  fear  I  bad  cut  him  a  little  short  in  the  recapitulation  of  his 
domestic  difficulties,  but  he  was  too  thorough  and  good-hearted  » 
man  to  bear  malice — I  wanted  to  be  amused  or  interestod.  So  I 
rang  my  little  hand-bell,  hoping  that  Thekla  would  answer  it,  when 
I  could  have  fallen  into  conversation  with  her,  without  specifyinc 
any  decided  want.  Instead  of  Thekla  the  Frailtein  came,  and  I  had 
to  invent  a  wish,  for  I  could  not  act  ae  a  baby,  and  say  that  I  wanted 
my  nurse.  However,  the  Fraiilein  was  better  than  no  one,  so  I 
asked  her  if  I  cuuld  have  some  grapes,  which  had  been  provided  for 
me  on  every  day  but  this,  and  which  were  especially  grateful  to  my 
feverish  palate.  She  was  a  good,  kind  woman,  although,  perhaps, 
her  temper  was  not  the  best  in  the  world ;  and  she  expressed  tiie 
sincerest  regret  as  she  told  me  that  there  were  no  more  in  the  house. 
Like  an  invalid  I  fretted  at  my  wish  not  being  granted,  and  spoke  out. 
"  But  Thekla  told  me  the  vintage  was  not  till  the  fourteenth  ; 
and  you  have  a  vineyard  close  beyond  the  garden,  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  out  there,  have  you  not  I 

''  Yes  ;  and  grapes  for  the  gathering.  But  perhaps  the  gentle- 
Q  does  not  know  our  laws.  Until  the  vintage  (the  day  of  be- 
'ag  the  vintage  is  fixed  by  iheGiKn&D\ik.B,a.'ad  advertised  is 
tbiic  papers) — until  the  vintage ,  el\  owi^ta  ^  <mv.^»i4a  «^u 
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J  go  on  two  appointed  dnya  in  every  week  to  gather  thnir  gmpes; 
D  those  two  days  (Tneadaya  and  Fridays,  this  year)  they  luust  gather 
Wusli  for  the  wants  of  their  familiea  ;  and  if  they  do  not  reckon 
KhUy,  and  gather  short  measure,  why  they  have  to  go  without. 
Liid  tiiese  two  last  days  the  '  Half-Moon '  has  been  besieged  with 
'xibirs,  all  of  whom  have  asked  for  grapea.  But  to-morrow  the  gentle- 
I  can  have  aa  many  as  he  will;  it  ia  the  day  for  gathering  them." 
"  What  a  strange  kind  of  paternal  law,"  I  grumbled  out.  "  Why 
ao  ordained  1  la  it  to  secure  the  owners  against  pilfering  from 
r  unf  enced  vineyards ) " 

"  I  am  aure  I  cannot  tell,"  she  replied,  "  Country  people  in 
Ktheae  viltagea  have  strange  customs  in  luany  ways,  aa  I  diuresay  the 
[English  gentleman  h.is  perceived.  If  he  would  come  to  Wonns  he 
1  would  fiee  a  different  kind  of  life." 

'         "  But  not  a  riew  like  this,"  I  replied,  caught  by  a  sudden  change 

'  of  light — some  cloud  passing  away  from  the  Bun,  or  something. 

i  Right  outside  of  the  windows  vrna,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  the  garden. 

I  Trained  plum-trees  with  golden  leaves,  great  bushes  of   purple, 

''  Michaelmas  daisy,  late-flowering  rosea,  apple-trees,  partly  stripped 

(if  their  rosy  fruit,  but  still  with  enough  left  ou  their  boughs  to  re- 

<]uire  the  props  set  to  support  the  luxuriant  burden  ;  to  the  left  an 

'  arbour  covered  over  with  honeysuckle  and  other  sweel-smelling 

creepers — all  bounded  by  a  low  grey  stone  wall  which  opened  out 

upon  the  steep  vineyard  that  stretched  up  the  hill  beyond,  one  hill 

of  a  seiiea  rising  higher  and  higher  into  the  purple  distance.   ' '  Why 

is  there  a  rope  with  a  bunch  of  straw  tied  in  it  stretched  across  the 

opening  of  the  garden  into  the  rine yard  7 "  I  inquired,  as  my  eye 

suddenly  caught  upon  the  object. 

"  it  is  the  country  way  of  showing  that  no  one  must  pass  along 
that  path.  To-morrow  the  gentleman  vrill  see  it  removed ;  and  then 
he  ahali  have  the  grapes.  Now  I  will  go  and  prepare  his  coffee. " 
With  a  curtsey,  after  the  fashion  of  Worms  gentUity,  she  withdrew. 
But  an  jmder-servant  brought  me  my  coffee ;  and  with  her  I  could 
not  exchange  a  word;  she  spoke  in  such  an  execrable  patois.  I  went 
to  bed  early,  weary,  and  depressed.  I  must  have  fallen  asleep 
immediately,  for  I  never  heard  any  one  come  to  arrange  my  bed-side 
table  ;  yet  in  the  morning  I  found  tliat  every  usual  want  or  wish  of 
■nine  had  been  attended  to. 

1  was  wakened  by  a  tap  at  my  door,  and  a  pretty  piping  child's 
voice  asking,  in  broken  German,  to  come  in.  On  giving  the  usual 
iMrmiasion,  Thekla  entered,  carrying  a  great  lovely  boy  uf  two  years 
old,  or  thereabouts,  who  had  only  his  httle  night-shirt  on,  and  was 
all  Hushed  with  sleep.  He  held  tight  in  his  hands  a  great  cluster  of 
muscatel  and  noble  grapoB.  He  seemed  like  a  little  Bacchus,  as  she 
carried  him  towards  me  with  an  expression  of  pretty  loving  pride 
upon  her  face  aa  she  looked  at  him.  But  when  he  came  close  to  me — 
the  grim,  wasted,  unshorn — ho  turned  quick  away,  and  hid  his  face  in 
berneck,  still  grasping  tight  his  bunch  of  grapes.  She  spoke  to  him 
■  lapidly  and  so^ly,  coaxing  him,  as  I  could  tell  full  well,  although  I 
LMUaiot  follow  her  wordA  ;  untl  in  ;i  uiiuilte  i>C  two  the  little  feUov 


ub«;od  her,  oud  tumoil  uuU  stretdied  Imuself  almcat  to  o 
out  of  her  arms,  and  half-dropped  tlie  fruit  on  the  bed  by  me. 
Then  he  clutched  at  her  attain,  biu'^ghiE  face  in  her  kerchief,  and 
fMUuiioK  his  little  fists  in  her  luxurisnt  hair. 

"  It  IB  iny  master's  only  boy,"  said  she,  disecitaiigliiig  his  fingers 
nith  quiet  patience,  only  to  have  them  grasp  her  braids  afresh. 
"  Ue  IS  my  little  Max,  my  heart's  delight,  otdy  he  must  not  piill  bq 
hard.  8ay  hie  '  to-meet-again,'  and  kiss  his  hand  loyingly,  and  ne 
will  go."  The  promise  of  a  speedy  departure  from  my  dusky  room 
proved  irresistible  ;  he  babbled  out  his  Aufwiedersehen,  and  kissing 
his  chubby  liand,  ho  was  borne  away  joyful  and  chattering  fast  m 
his  infantile  half-language.  I  did  not  see  Thekla  again  until  late 
afternoon,  when  she  brought  me  in  my  coffee.  She  was  not  like  the 
same  creature  as  the  blooming,  cheerful  maiden  whom  I  had  seen  in 
the  morning  ;  she  looked  wan  and  careworn,  older  by  several  yeua, 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Thekla '/  "  said  I,  with  true  anxiety  i  '" 
what  might  have  befallen  my  good,  faithful  nurse. 

She  looked  round  before  answering.  "  X  have  neon  him,' 
said.  "  He  baa  been  here,  and  the  £VauIein  has  been  so  an^._ 
She  says  she  will  tell  my  master.  Oh,  it  has  been  such  a  d^I^ 
The  pour  young  woman,  who  nas  usually  so  composed  and  sciU- 
restnuned,  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  tears  ;  but  by  a  strtoig 
effort  shti  checked  herself,  and  tried  to  busy  herself  with  leaiTKnging 
tile  white  china  cup,  so  aa  to  place  it  more  conveniently  to  my  hand. 

"  Come,  Thekla,"  said  I,  "tell  me  all  about  it.  I  have  heard 
loud  voioes  talking,  and  I  fancied  something  bad  put  tbe  Ft^ulein 
out ;  and  Lottchou  lookod  flurried  when  ahe  brought  me  my  dinner, 
la  Franz  here )     How  has  he  found  you  out  1 " 

"  He  is  here.  Yea,  I  am  sure  it  is  he  ;  but  four  years  make« 
such  a  difference  in  a  nuin  ;  his  whole  look  and  manner  seemed  so 
strange  to  me  ;  but  he  knew  me  at  once,  and  called  me  aU  the  old 
names  which  we  used  to  call  each  other  when  we  were  children  ; 
and  he  must  needs  tell  me  liow  it  had  come  to  pssa  that  he  bad  not 
married  that  Swiss  Anna.  He  said  tie  had  never  loved  her ;  and 
that  now  he  was  going  home  to  settle,  and  be  hoped  that  I  would 
come  too,  and "    There  she  stopped  short. 

"  And  marry  him,  and  live  attheinnat  Altenahr,"sBidI,  smiling 
to  reassure  her,  though  I  felt  rather  disappointed  about  tbe  whole 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  Old  Weber,  his  father,  is  dead  ;  he  died 
in  debt,  and  Franz  will  have  no  money.  And  he  was  always  one 
that  needed  money.  Some  are,  yon  know  ;  and  while  I  was  think- 
ing, and  he  was  standing  near  me,  the  FriLuleiii  came  In ;  and — and — 
I  don't  wonder — for  poor  Frana  is  not  a  pleasant-looking  man  now- 
adays— she  was  very  angry,  and caUed  me  a  bold,  bad  girl,  andsBid 
■he  oould  have  no  such  goings  onat  the 'Halbmond,' but  would 
lall  11^  master  when  be  came  home  from  the  forest." 

"But  you  could  have  told  her  that  you  were  old  friends."  1  hesi- 
tated before  suying  the  word  lovers,  but,  after  a  ;>auso,  out  it  came. 

"Frnnx  niight  have  said  8D,"  siie  tepUed,  » liUlo  stiffly.     "Jt" 
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1  not ;  but  he  went  off  as  Booa  as  she  b&de  him.  He  weut  to 
'  Adler'  over  the  way,  only  sajiiig lie  would  come  for  my  anawer 
te-nujtrow  inoiniiig.  I  think  it  was  ha  that  should  havo  told  hei 
riiat  wa  were— neighbours'  children  and  early  friends — not  havo  left 
II  all  tome.  Oh,"  said  she,  clasping  her  lutnds  tight  together,  "aliu 
'-  'U  make  such  a  atory  of  it  to  my  master. " 

"  Never  mind,"  Bald  I,  "tell  the  master  I  want  to  see  Mm,  as  Boon 

he  couies  in  from  the  forest,  and  trust  me  to  set  him  right  before 

e  Friinlein  has  the  chanue  to  set  him  wrong." 

She  looked  up  at  me  gratofullj,  and  went  away  without  any  more 

■rorda.    Presently,  the  fine  burly  figure  of  my  host  stood  at  the  open- 

ng  to  my  enclosed  sitting-room.     He  waa  tiiere,  three-cornered  hat 

n  band,  looking  tired  and  heated  aa  a  man  does  after  a  hard  day's 

fork,  but  as  kindly  and  gonial  aa  ever,  wliich  is  not  what  every  man 

B  who  is  called  to  business  after  such  a  day,  before  ho  haa  had  tho 

aceasary  food  and  rest. 

I  had  been  reflecting  a  good  deal  on  Thekla's  story  ;  I  could  not 

jonite  interpret  her  manner  to-day  to  my  full  satisfaction  ;  but  yet 

"file  love  which  had  grown  with  her  growth,  muat  assuredly  have 

]been  called  forth  by  her  lover's  sudden  re-appearance  ;  and  I  was  in- 

(eUned  to  give  him  some  credit  for  having  broken  off  an  engagement 

:to  Swiss  Aima,  which  had  promised  so  muny  worldly  advantages  ; 

:«od,  ^ain,  I  had  conaidered  that  if  he  waa  a  little  weak  and  senti- 

Saental,  it  was  Thekla  who  would  marry  him  by  her  own  A^ee  will, 

Wd  perhaps  she  had  sense  and  quiet  resolution  enough  for  both. 

,So  I  gave  the  heads  of  the  httle  history  I  have  told  you  to  my  good 

IJb^nS  and  host,  adding  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  man's  opinion 

jof  this  man ;  but  that  if  he  were  not  an  absolute  good-for-nothing, 

land  if  Thekla  still  lovedhim,  aa  1  believed,  I  would  try  and  advance 

^them  the  requisite  money  towards  establishing  themselves  in  the 

^Iieredituy  inn  at  Altenahr. 

,  Snob  was  the  romantic  ending  to  Thekla's  sorrows  I  tad  been 
.Uanning  and  brooding  over  for  the  last  hour.  As  I  narrated  my 
tale,  and  hinted  at  the  possible  happy  conclusion  that  might  bo  in 
■tore,  my  boat's  face  changed.  The  ruddy  colour  faded,  and  his 
look  became  almost  stem — certainly  very  grave  in  expression.  K 
■warn  80  unsympathetic,  that  I  instinctively  cut  my  words  short.  When 
I  had  done,  he  paused  a  little,  and  then  said,  "  You  would  wish  me 
to  learn  all  I  can  respecting  this  stranger  now  at  the  '  Adler,'  and 
pve  you  the  impression  I  receive  of  the  fellow." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  I.     "  I  want  to  learn  all  I  can  about  liim  for 
Thekla's  soke." 

"  For  Thekla's  sake  I  will  do  it,"  he  gravely  repeated. 
"  And  come  to  me  to-night,  even  if  I  am  gone  to  bed ) " 
"Not  so," ho  replied.     "I'ou  must  give  me  all  the  time  you 
can  in  a  matter  like  this." 

"But  he  will  come  for  Thekla's  answer  in  the  mciniini;." 
I       "  Before  he  comes  you  shall  know  all  I  can  learn." 
K    1  fMB  resting  during  the  fa^gues  of  dressing  the  nest  day,  when 
^^^w|^appea  at  my  dooi      He  looked  graver  and  sterner  tlian  I 
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had  ever  seen  him  do  before.  He  sat  driwn  almost  before  I  had 
bo^ed  him  to  do  so. 

"  He  is  not  worthy  of  her,"  he  said.  "  He  drinks  brnndy  right 
hard  ;  he  boosts  of  his  success  at  plaj,  nnd" — here  he  set  his  foeth 
hard — "  he  boafrts  of  the  women  who  liave  loved  him.  In  a  village 
like  this,  sir,  thare  are  always  those  who  spend  their  evenings  in 
the  gardens  of  the  inna  ;  and  this  man,  after  ho  had  drank  his  fill, 
made  no  secrets.  It  needed  no  spying  to  find  out  what  ho  was, 
cUe  I  ehonld  not  have  been  the  one  to  do  it." 

"  Thekla  must  he  told  of  this,"  said  I.  "  SbB  is  not  the  wcman 
to  love  any  one  whom  she  cannot  respect." 

Horr  Mull er  laughed  a  low,  bitter  langb,  qnite  unlike  hi mself. 
Then  he  replied: 

' '  As  for  that  matter,  sir,  you  are  young  ;  you  have  had  no 
great  experience  of  women.  From  what  my  sister  tella  me  there 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  of  Thekla's  feeling  towards  him.  She  found 
them  standing  together  by  the  window — his  arm  round  Thekla'i 
waist,  and  whispering  in  her  ear ;  and,  to  do  the  maiden  justioe, 
the  ie  not  the  one  to  suffer  such  familiaritiea  from  every  one. 
No,"  continued  ho,  still  in  the  same  contemptuous  tone,  "you'll 
find  she  will  make  e?:cuscB  for  his  faults  and  vices  ;  or  else,  which 
is  perhaps  more  likely,  she  will  not  believe  your  story,  though  I 
who  toll  it  you  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every  word  I  say."  He 
tnmed  short  away  and  left  the  room.  Presently  I  saw  his  stalwnt 
figure  in  the  hill-side  vineyard,  before  my  wmdows,  scaling  the 
stepp  ascent  with  long,  regular  steps,  going  t«  the  forest  beyond. 
I  was  otherwise  occupied  than  in  watching  his  progress  during  tbs 
next  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  re-entered  my  room,  looking 
heated  and  slightly  tired,  as  if  be  Iiad  been  walking  fast  or  labouring 
hard  ;  but  with  the  cloud  off  his  brows,  and  the  kindly  light  Khining 
once  again  out  of  his  honest  eyca. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  began,  "tor  troubling  you  afresh. 
I  believe  I  was  possessed  by  tlie  devil  this  morning,  I  have  been 
thinking  it  over.  One  has,  perhaps,  no  right  to  rule  for  anoUin 
person's  happiness.  To  have  such  a" — here  the  honest  fellow 
choked  a  little — "  such  a  woman  as  Thekla  to  love  him  ought  to 
raise  any  man.  Besides,  I  am  no  judge  for  him  or  for  her.  I 
have  found  out  this  morning  that  I  love  her  myself;  and  so  the 
end  of  it  is,  that  if  you,  sir,  who  ore  so  kind  as  to  interest  youreelf 
in  the  matter,  and  if  you  think  it  is  really  her  heart's  desire  to 
marry  this  man—which  ought  to  be  his  salvation  both  for  earth  and 
heaven — I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  halves  with  yuu  in  any  place 
for  setting  them  up  in  the  inn  at  Altenalir  ;  only  rUlow  me  to  see 
that  whatever  money  we  advance  is  well  and  legally  tied  up,  su 
that  it  it  secured  to  her.  And  be  so  kind  as  to  take  no  notice  cl 
what  I  have  said  about  my  having  found  out  that  1  have  loved  her. 
I  named  it  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  my  hard  words  this  morning, 
and  as  a  reason  why  I  was  not  a  fit  judge  of  what  was  best."  H« 
iad  hunied  on  so  that  I  could  not  Wve  tActv^eA.  Va  ea^ur  sveaking 
area   had  I  wished  to   do  no  ■,  \rat  \  v«aa  Vxi  ■wi,\i<;\i  AwtjacMwAL^^ 
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te  rtirelation  of  what  was  passing  in  liis  brave  tender  heart  to 
itire  to  atop  Itiin.  Now,  howsTer,  hia  rapid  words  tripped  cacli 
iher  up.  and  his  speech  ended  in  an  unconscious  sigh. 

"But,"  I  said,  "  since  you  were  here  Thekla  has  come  to  me,  and 
B  have  had  a  long  tall<.  She  speaks  now  as  openly  to  ine  &b  she 
Dnldif  I  were  her  brother ;  with  sensible  frankness,  where  fronknosa 
wise^ — with  modest  reticence,  whore  confidence  would  be  unbo- 
SDJng.  She  came  to  ask  me  if  I  thought  it  lier  duty  to  marry 
la  fellow,  whose  very  ajipeamnce,  changed  fur  the  worse,  as  she 
ys  it  is,  since  she  last  saw  liim  four  years  ago,  seemed  to  bave  re- 
died  her." 

"  She  could  let  him  put  Ilia  arm  round  her  waist  yesterday," 
id  Herr  MilUer,  with  a  rotiu'n  of  hia  moming'a  surliness, 

"And  ahe  would  marry  him  now  if  ahe  could  believe  it  to  be 
ir  duty.  For  some  reason  of  his  own,  thia  Franz  Wober  has 
Led  to  work  upon  this  feeling  of  hers,  tie  said  it  would  be  the 
rving  of  him, 

"  Aa  if  a  man  had  not  strength  enough  in  liim — a  man  who  is 
for  aught — to  save  himself,  hut  needed  a  woman  to  poll  him 

Nay,"  I   replied,  hardly  able  to  keep  from  smiling,    "you 
onraelf  said,  not  five  minutes  ago,  that  her  marrying  him  might 
hia  solration  both  for  earth  and  heaven." 
"  That  WBB  when  I  thought  she  loved  the  fellow,"  he  answered 

|aick.     "Now but  what  did  you  say  to  her,  aiil" 

)  "1  told  her,  what  I  beUere  to  be  as  ^^e  aa  gospel,  that  as  she 
Jiwned  she  did  not  love  him  any  longer,  now  his  real  self  had  come  to 
ijfliBplace  his  remembrance,  that  she  would  be  siiuing  in  marrying  him 
^-doing  evil  that  possible  good  might  come.  Iwasclear myself  on 
fhis  point,  though  I  should  have  been  perplexed  how  co  advise  if 
Ixer  love  had  still  continued. " 
■•      "And  what  answer  did  she  make  ? " 

"  She  went  over  the  history  of  their  lives.     She  was  pleading 

Siainst  hor  wishes  to  satisfy  her  conscience.  She  said  that  all 
ong  through  their  childhood  ahe  had  been  hia  strength ;  that 
while  under  her  persona!  influence  he  had  been  negatively  good ; 
'»way  from  her,  he  hod  fallen  into  mischief " 

' '  Not  to  say  vice,"  put  in  Herr  Mliller. 

"And  now  he  came  to  her  penitent,  in  sorrow,  desirous  of 
uuendment,  asking  her  for  the  love  ahe  seems  to  have  considered 
as  tacitly  plighted  to  him  in  years  gone  by " 

"  And  which  he  has  alighted  and  inatdted.  I  hope  you  told  bet 
^f  hia  words  and  conduct  last  night  in  the  *  Adlcr '  gardens  1 " 
"j  ' '  No  J  I  kept  myself  to  the  general  principle,  which,  I  am  sore,  i« 
tt  true  one.  I  repeated  it  in  different  forms ;  for  the  idea  of  the  duty 
of  self-sacrifice  bad  taken  strong  possession  of  her  fancy.  Perhaps, 
it  I  had  fiuled  in  setting  her  notion  of  her  duty  in  tlie  right  aspect, 
T  uji^t  have  had  recourse  to  the  statement  of  facts,  wMch  would 
Mve  pained  her  severely,  hut  would  have  proved  toherhowlittlehii 
40Td«  of  penitence  and  promises  of  amendment  were  to  be  trusted  t(^" 
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"And  it  ended  J" 

"Ended  by  her  being  quite  convinced  that  she  would  be  doing 
wrong  instead  of  right  it  aho  married  a  man  wliom  she  had  entirely 
ceaaed  to  love,  and  that  no  re&l  good  could  come  from  a  co-irse  of 
action  based  on  wrong-doing." 

"That  is  right  and  true,"  he  replied,  his  face  brondening  into 
ImppinesB  again. 

"But  she  says  she  must  Wtb  your  service,  and  go  ebewhere." 

"  Leave  my  service  she  shall  ;  go  elsewhere  she  shall  not." 

"I  cannot  tell  what  yon  may  have  the  power  of  inducing  her  to 
do  ;  bnt  she  seenia  to  me  very  resolute." 

"  Why !"  saidhe,  firing  round  at  me,  as  if  I  had  made  her  resolute. 

' '  She  says  your  sister  spolte  to  her  before  the  maida  of  the  house- 
hold, and  before  some  of  the  townspeople,  in  a  way  that  she  could 
jot  stand  ;  and  that  you  yourself,  by  your  manner  to  her  last  night, 
Aowed  how  she  had  lost  your  respect.    She  added,  with  her  face  of 

Euro  maideuiy  truth,  that  he  had  come  into  such  close  contact  with 
er  only  the  instant  before  your  sister  had  entered  the  room. " 
"  With  your  leave,  sir,"  said  Herr  Milller,  turning  towards  tha 
door,  "  I  will  go  and  set  all  that  right  at  once." 

It  was  easier  said  than  done.  When  I  next  saw  Thekla,  her 
eyes  were  swollen  np  with  crying,  but  she  was  silent,  almost  defiant 
towards  me.  A  look  of  resolute  determination  had  settled  down 
upon  her  face.  I  learnt  afterwards  that  parts  of  my  conversation 
with  Herr  Muller  had  been  injudiciously  quoted  by  him  in  the  talk 
be  had  had  with  her,  I  thought  I  would  leave  her  to  herself,  and 
wait  till  she  unburdened  herself  of  the  feelings  of  unjust  resentment 
towards  me.  But  it  vraa  days  before  she  spoke  to  me  with  anything 
like  her  former  frankness.  I  bad  heard  all  about  it  from  my  turn 
long  before. 

He  had  gone  to  her  straight  on  leaving  me  ;  and  like  a  foolish, 
impetuous  lover,  had  spoken  out  his  mind  and  his  wishes  to  her  in 
the  presence  of  his  sister,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  heard 
no  explanation  of  the  conduct  which  had  given  her  propriety  so 
great  a  shook  the  day  before.  Herr  Mflller  thought  to  re-instate 
Thekla  in  his  sister's  good  opinion  by  giving  her  in  the  FriiulSin's 
very  presence  the  highest  possible  mark  of  hiaown  lovaand  esteem. 
And  there  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  Fritulein  was  deeply  engaged 
in  the  hot  work  of  making  some  delicate  preserve  on  the  stove,  and 
ordering  Thekla  about  with  short,  sharp  displeasure  in  her  tones, 
^he  master  had  come  in,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  maiden's 
land,  had,  to  her  infinite  surprise— to  his  sister's  infinite  indigna- 
tion^ — made  her  the  offer  of  his  heart,  his  wealth,  his  life;  had  begged 
of  her  to  marry  him.  I  could  gather  from  his  account  that  she  had 
been  in  a  state  of  trembling  discomfiture  at  first  ;  she  had  not 
spoken,  but  had  twisted  her  hand  oui  of  his,  and  had  covered  her 
face  with  her  apron.  And  then  the  Ftfiiilein  hwl  hurst  forth— 
*'  accursed  words,"  he  called  her  speech.  Thekla  uncovered  her 
bee  to  listen — to  listen  to  the  end — to  listen  to  the  passionate  n- 
—'—-'-- -ttfon  betveen  the  btcfber  ui&  tVe  subist.  ikxtdttwuahevii^ 
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iotcae  nil  to  the  angry  Fraulein,  and  had  snid,  quite  quietly,  but 
h  a  maimecof  finaideterminaitioii  which  ha,d  evident!  j  stink  deep 
~fci  her  snitor'a  heart,  and  depreased  him  into  hopelesaneas,  that 
a  EMnlein  had  no  need  to  disturb  herself  ;  thnt  on  thia  very  day- 
La  had  been  thinking  of  marrying  another  man,  and  that  her  heart 
Hnot  like  a  room  to  let,  into  wliich  as  one  tenant  went  out  another 
Ight  enter.  Nevertheless,  ahe  felt  the  master's  goodness.  He 
id  always  treated  her  well  from  the  time  when  she  had  entered 
e  honse  as  his  servant.  And  she  should  be  sorry  to  leave  him  ; 
rry  to  leave  the  children,  very  sorry  to  leave  little  Max  ;  yea,  she 
onld  oven  be  sony  to  leave  the  FriiulEin,  who  was  a  good  woman, 
dy  »  little  too  apt  to  bo  liiud  on  other  women.  Sut  she  had 
[<eady  been  that  very  day  and  deposited  her  waiiiing  at  the  police 
Ice !  the  busy  time  would  be  soon  over,  and  she  should  be  glad 
ilebve  their  survice  on  All  Saints'  Day.  Then  (he  thought)  she 
id  felt  inclined  to  cry,  for  she  suddenly  braced  herself  up,  and 
Sd,  yes,  she  should  be  very  glad  ;  tor  somehow,  though  they  had 
Mn  kind  to  her,  she  had  been  very  unhappy  at  Heppenheim  ;  and 
le  would  go  hack  to  her  home  for  a  time,  and  see  her  old  father 
idkindBtep-mother,  and  her  nursling  halt-sister  Ida,  and  bo  among 
ar  own  people  again. 

I  could  see  it  was  this  last  part  that  most  ot  all  rankled  in 
jBTT  MUller'a  mind.  In  all  probability  Franz  Weber  was  making 
h  way  back  to  Heppenheim  too ;  and  the  bad  snapicion  would  keep 
elling  up  that  some  lingering  feeling  for  her  old  lover  and  dis- 
mced  playmate  was  making  her  bo  resolute  to  leave  and  return 
i  Altenahr. 

r  some  days  after  this  I  was  the  confidant  of  the  whole  houaa- 
old,  excepting  Thekla.  6he,  poor  creature,  looked  miserable 
longh  ;  but  the  hardy,  defiant  expreanion  v/nsi  always  on  her  face. 
Ottdien  Bpoke  out  freely  enough  ;  the  place  would  not  be  worth 
aving  if  Thekla  left  it ;  it  was  she  who  had  the  head  for  every- 
ing,  the  patience  for  everything ;  who  stood  between  all  the 
idw-servantB  and  the  Praiilein's  tempera.  As  for  the  childi'en, 
lor  motherless  children  !  Lottchen  waa  sure  that  the  master  did 
^t  know  what  he  waa  doing  when  he  allowed  his  sister  to  turn 
liekla  away — and  all  for  what  J  for  having  a  lover,  as  every  girl 
ul  who  could  get  one.  Why,  the  little  boy  Max  slept  in  the  room 
'hich  Lottehen  shared  with  Thekla;  and  she  heard  him  in  the 
ight  as  quickly  as  if  she  was  hia  mother  ;  when  she  had  been  sitting 
p  with  me,  when  I  waa  so  ill,  Lottchen  had  had  to  attend  to  him  ; 
nd  it  was  weary  work  after  a  hard  day  to  have  to  get  up  and 
boothe  a  teething  cliild  ;  she  knew  she  had  been  croaa  Gnou";h  soioe- 
imes  ;  bnt  Thekla  was  always  good  and  gentle  with  him,  Jiowover 
ired  he  waa.  And  as  Lottchen  left  the  room  1  could  hear  her  re- 
(eating  that  ahe  thought  sho  should  leave  when  Thekla  went,  for 
that  her  place  would  not  be  worth  having. 

Even  the  Friiulein  had  her  word  ot  regret — regret  mingled  with 
leiyustifloation.  She  thonght  she  had  been  quite  right  in  speaking 
P  liiekla  for  allowing  anch  familiatitiea  ;  how  was  she  to  know  that 
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tlie  luaii  n-as  an  old  friend  and  plaTnmto?  He  looked  like  arij^ 
profligate  good-for-nothing.  And  to  iiave  a,  aervant  take  up  hat 
Bcoldm^  oa  an  unpardonable  otlence,  and  persist  in  quitting  her 
place,  just  when  she  had  learnt  all  her  work,  and  waa  ao  useful  io 
the  household — so  useful  that  the  Frliiilein  could  never  pat  up  villi 
any  fresh,  stupid  houao-niaidon ;  but,  sooner  than  take  the  trouble  ti 
teaching  the  new  servant  where  everything  was,  and  how  to  tin 
out  the  stores  if  she  was  busy,  she  would  go  back  to  Wonna.  Pot, 
after  all,  housekeeping  for  a  brother  was  thankless  work ;  there  wm 
no  satisfying  men  ;  and  Heppenheim  was  but  a  poor  ignorant  villige 
compared  to  Worms. 

She  must  have  spoken  to  her  brother  about  her  intention  of 
leaving  him,  and  rutuming  to  her  former  home  ;  indeed  a  feeling 
of  coolness  hod  evidently  grown,  up  between  the  brother  and  sister 
daring  these  latter  days.  When  one  evening  Herr  Miilier  brought 
in  his  pipe,  and,  as  his  custom  had  sometimes  been,  sat  down  b; 
my  stove  to  smoke,  he  looked  gloomy  and  annoyed.  I  let  him  pnf 
away,  and  take  his  own  tinie.     At  length  he  began  : 

* '  I  have  rid  tlie  village  of  him  at  laat.  I  could  not  bear  to  ban 
him  here  dkgracing  Thekla  with  speaking  to  lier  whenever  she 
went  to  the  vineyard  or  the  fountain.  I  don't  believe  she  likes 
him  a  bit. " 

"No  more  do  I,''  I  said.    He  turned  on  me  ; 

"  Then  why  did  she  speak  to  him 
an  honest  man  who  likes  her  I  Why 
to  Altenahr  1 " 

"  She  speaks  to  him  because  she  has  known  him  from  a  child, 
and  has  a  faithful  pity  for  one  whom  she  has  known  so  Innocent, 
and  who  ia  now  so  lost  in  all  good  men's  regard.  As  for  not  likine 
an  honest  man  (though  I  may  have  my  own  opinion  about  that^ 
liking  goes  by  fancy,  as  we  say  in  English  ;  and  Altenahr  is  her 
home  ;  her  father's  house  is  at  Altenahr,  as  you  know." 

"I  wonder  if  he  will  go  there,"  quoth  Herr  Miilier,  after 
two  or  three  more  pufti*.  "He  was  fast  at  the  'Adlet ;'  ho 
could  not  pay  his  score,  so  he  kept  on  staying  here,  saying  that 
he  should  receive  a  letter  from  a  friend  with  money  iu  a  day  or  two: 
lying  in  wait,  too,  for  Tliekla,  who  ia  well-known  and  respected  all 
through  Heppenheim  :  so  his  being  an  old  friend  of  hers  made  him 
have  a  kind  of  standing.  I  went  in  this  morning  and  paid  his  score, 
on  condition  that  he  1^  the  place  this  day ;  and  he  left  the  village 
U8  merrily  as  a  cricket,  caring  no  more  for  Thekla  than  for  the 
Kaiser  who  built  our  church :  for  he  never  looked  baok  at  the  '  Halb> 
mond,'  but  went  whistling  down  the  road,"  ~ 

"  That  is  a  good  riddance,"  said  I. 

"  Yes.    But  my  sister  says  she  must  return  to  Worms,      

Lottchen  has  given  notice  ;  she  nays  the  place  will  not  be  worth   ' 
having  when  Thekla  leaves.     1  wish  I  could  give  notice  too." 

"Try  Thekla  again." 

"Not  I,"  said  he,  reddening.     "It  would  seem  now  lu  it  I 
J  wanted  her  for  a  housekeeper.  Besides,  she  avoids  me  at ' 
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. I,  and  will  not  even  look  at  me.    I  am  sure  she  beats  me  aonio 

tl-will  abont  that  ne'er-do-well." 

There  was  HJlenoe  between  us  for  some  time,  wliich  he  at  longtli 
ke. 

*'  The  pastor  baa  a  good  and  comely  dauglitcr.    Her  mother  in  a 
bmous  houaewife.     They  often  have  asked  mo  to  como  to  the  por- 
and  smoke  a  pipe.     When  the  vintage  ia  over,  wid  I  am  lew 
_   [  think  I  will  go  there,  and  look  about  ma." 
When  is  the  vintage  ? "  aaked  I.     "I  hope  it  will  take  plao« 
^  for  I  am  growing  ho  well  and  strong  I  fear  I  must  leave  you 
shortly  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  vintage  first." 
;       "  Oh,  never  !uar  I  you  must  not  travel  yet  awhile  ;  and  Oovem- 
has  fixed  the  grape-gathering  to  begin  on  the  f  oturteenth. " 
What  A  paternal  Government !     How  does  it  know  when  the 
grapeB  will  be  ripe  ?    Why  cannot  every  man  fix  hia  own  time  for 
gathering  Ids  own  grapes ) " 

"  That  has  never  been  our  way  in  Germany.  Tliere  are  people 
employed  by  the  Government  to  examine  the  vinefl,  and  report 
when  the  grapes  aire  ripe.  It  is  necessary  to  make  laws  about  it ; 
for,  as  you  must  have  seen,  there  ia  nothiug  but  the  fear  of  the  law 
to  protect  our  vineyards  and  fruit-treea  i  tliere  are  no  enclosurea 
along  the  Bcrg-StrasEe,  as  you  tell  me  you  liave  in  England  ;  but, 
OS  people  are  only  allowed  to  go  into  the  vineyards  on  stated  daya, 
no  one,  under  pretence  of  gathering  liis  own  pi-oduce,  can  stray 
into  his  neighbour's  grounds  and  help  himself,  without  some  of  the 
duke's  foresters  seeing  him." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "to  each  country  its  own  laws." 
I  think  it  was  on  that  very  evening  that  Tbekla  came  m  for  some- 
thing-     She  stopped  arranging  the  table-cloth  and  the  flowers,  as  if 
■he  had  something  to  say,  yet  did  not  know  how  to  begin.     At 
length  I  found  that  her  sore,  hot  heart,  wanted  some  sympathy  ; 
her  band  was  against  every  one's,  and  she  fancied  every  one  had 
turned  against  her.  She  looked  up  at  me,  and  said,  a  Uttle  abruptly ; 
"Does  the  gentleman  know  that  I  go  on  the  fiftoonthi  " 
"So  soon  I "  said  I,  with  surpriso.     "I  thought  you  were  to 
remain  here  till  All  Saints'  Day." 

"  So  1  should  have  done — so  I  must  have  dune — if  the  Friiulein 
had  not  kindly  given  me  leave  to  accept  of  a  place— a  very  good 
place,  too-~of  housekeeper  to  a  widow  lady  at  Frankfort.  It  is  jiist 
the  sort  of  situation  I  have  always  wished  for.  I  expect  I  shall  be 
BO  happy  and  comfortable  there." 

"Metbinks  the  lady  doth  profess  too  much,"  cams  into  my 
mind.  I  saw  she  expected  me  to  doubt  the  probability  of  her  happk- 
ness,  and  was  in  a  defiant  mood. 

"  Of  course,"  said  I,  "you  would  hardly  have  wished  to  leave 
Heppenheim  if  you  had  been  happy  here  ;  and  every  new  place 
always  promiaes  fair,  whatever  its  performance  may  be.  But 
wherever  you  go,  remember  you  luive  always  a  friend  in  nie." 

"  Yes,'  she  replied,  "I  think  you  are  to  be  trusted.  Thouiih 
&om  my  experience,  1  should  say  that  of  very  few  men. 
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"You  have  been  uafortunato,"  I  answered  ;  "many  men  would  I 
my  the  tame  of  women."  I 

She  thought  &  momeut,  and  then  said,  in  a  changed  tone  of  I 
Toice,  "  The  FrUulein  here  has  been  much  more  friendly  and  help- 
ful of  these  late  dayi  than  her  brother ;  yet  1  have  served  hiin 
faithfully,  and  have  eared  for  his  little  Max  as  though  he  were  i 
own  brother.     But  this  morning  he  spoke  to  me  for  the  flrat  li 
for  many  days  ;  he  met  mo  in  the  pa«aage,  and,  suddenly  stopping,     " 
he  said  he  vaa  glad  I  had  met  with  bo  comfortable  a  place,  and  tha^     ^ 
I  was  at  full  Hberty  to  go  whenever  I  liked  ;  and  then  he  vent     "^ 
quickly  on,  never  waiting  for  mj  answer." 

"  And  what  was  wrong  in  that  I  It  seems  to  me  he  was  trying 
to  make  yon  feel  entirely  at  your  ease,  to  do  aa  you  thought  bert, 
without  regard  to  his  own  intereats," 

"  Perhaps  ao.  It  is  silly,  I  know,"  she  continued,  turning  full  on 
mo  her  grave,  innocent  cyeB  ;  "but  one's  vanity  suffers  a  little  when 
every  one  is  so  willing  to  part  with  one." 

"  Thokla !  I  owe  you  a  great  debt — let  me  speak  to  you  openly. 
I  know  that  your  master  wanted  to  marry  you ,  and  that  you  refused 
him.    Do  not  deceive  yourself,   Tou  are  sorry  for  that  retuBaJnowI" 

She  kept  her  serious  look  fixed  upon  me ;  but  her  face  and  thrott 
reddened  all  over. 

"  No,"  said  she,  at  length  ;  "I  am  not  sorry.     What  can  yoQ 
think  I  am  made  of  ;  having  loved  one  num  ever  since  I  was  alit" 
child  imtil  a  fortnight  ago,  and  now  just  as  ready  to  love  anotht 
I  know  you  do  not  rightly  consider  what  you  say,  or  I  should     ' 
as  an  insult." 

"  You  loved  an  ideal  man  ;  he  disappointed  you,  and  you  di 
to  your  remembrance  of  him.  He  came,  and  the  reality  dispel 
all  illusions." 

"I  do  not  understand  philosophy,"  said  she.     " T only 
that  I  think  that  Herr  MuUer  had  lost  all  respect  for  me  from  wl 
his  sister  had  told  him  ;  and  I  know  that  I  am  going  away ;  ai 
trust  I  shall  be  happier  in  Frankfort  than  I  have  been  here  of 
days."     So  saying,  she  left  the  room. 

I  was  wakeneduponthe  morning  of  the  fourteenth  by  the    __ 
ringing  of  churcli  bells,  and  tlie  perpetual  firing  and  popping  off 
guns  and  pistols.     But  all  this  was  over  by  the  time  I  was  i 
dressed,  and  seated  at  breakfast  in  my  partitioned  room.    It 
perfect  October  day  ;    the  dew  not  yet  ofi^  the  blades  of 

f listening  on  the  delicate  gossamer  webs,  which  stretched „ 
ower  to  flower  in  the  garden,  lying  in  the  morning  shadow  of  tho 
house.  But  beyond  the  garden,  on  tne  sunny  hill-side,  men,  women, 
and  ohUdren  were  clambering  up  the  vineyards  like  ants — busy, 
irregular  in  movement,  clustering  together,  spreading  wide  apart — 
I  could  liear  the  slirill  merry  voices  as  I  sat — and  all  along  tiqij 
vnlley,  ns  far  as  I  could  see,  it  was  much  the  same  ;  tor  every  i  - 
filled  his  house  for  the  day  of  the  vintage,  that  gi'eat  annual  festii 
Lottchen,  who  had  brought  in  my  breakfast,  waa  all  in  her  SlinL 
'  ""',  having  risen  early  fo  get  her  work  done  and  go  abroad 
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eather  grapes.  Bright  colours  seemed  to  aiboimd  ;  I  could  see  dots 
of  scarlet,  and  crimBon,  mid  orange  tlu'ough  tlie  fading  leaves  ;  it 
was  tot  a  da;  to  languish  in  the  house  ;  and  I  was  on  Uio  point  of 
going  out  bj  myself,  when  Berr  Milller  came  in  to  gffer  me  hia 
■turdy  arm,  utd  help  ine  in  walking  to  the  vineyard.  Wo  crept 
through,  the  garden,  scented  with  late  flowers  and  siitmy  fruit — wa 
passed  through  the  gate  I  had  so  often  gaeed  at  from  the  eoay-chair, 
and  were  in  the  busy  Tineyard  ;  great  baskets  lay  on  the  graaa 
already  pUed  nearly  full  of  purple  and  yellow  grapes.  The  wina 
made  from  these  was  far  from  pleasant  to  my  taste  ;  for  the  best 
Rhine  wine  is  made  from  a  amaller  grape,  growing  in  closer,  harder 
clusters  ;  but  the  larger  and  less  profitable  grape  is  by  far  the  most 
pii^resquo  in  its  mode  of  growth,  and  far  the  boat  to  eat  into  tha 
bacig^.  Wherever  we  trod,  it  was  i>n  fragrant,  crushed  vine- 
leaves  ;  eveiy  one  we  saw  hod  his  hands  and  face  stainod  with  the 
purple  juice.  Presently  I  sat  down  on  a  siiuny  bit  of  grass,  and  my 
liost  left  me  to  go  further  afield,  to  look  after  the  mora  distant 
vineyards.  I  watched  his  progress.  After  he  left  me,  ho  took  off 
ooat  and  waistcoat,  dispioying  Ilia  snowy  shirt  and  gaily-worked 
braces  ;  and  presently  he  was  as  busy  as  any  one.  I  looked  down 
on  the  village  ;  the  grey  and  orange  and  crimson  roofs  lay  glowing 
in  the  noonday  sun.  I  could  see  down  into  the  streets  ;  but  tfiey 
were  all  empty — even  the  old  people  came  toiling  up  the  hili-side  to 
Rliore  in  the  general  festivity,  Lottchon  liad  brought  up  cold  dinners 
for  a  regiment  of  men ;  every  oue  cante  and  helped  himself.  Thekla 
was  there,  leading  the  little  Kaioline,and  helping  the  toddling  steps 
of  Mas ;  but  she  kept  aloof  from  me ;  for  I  knew,  or  suspected,  or 
had  probed  too  much.  She  alone  looked  sad  and  grave,  and  spoke 
so  little,  even  to  her  friends,  that  it  was  evident  to  see  that  she  was 
tryii^  to  wean  herself  finally  from  the  place.  But  I  could  see  that 
the  had  lost  her  short,  deHant  manner  What  she  did  say  was  kindly 
and  gently  spoken.  The  Fraulein  came  out  late  in  tie  morniag, 
dressed,  I  suppose,  in  the  latest  Worms  fashion — quite  different  to 
anything  I  hod  ever  seen  before.  She  came  up  to  me,  and  talked 
very  graciously  to  me  for  some  time. 

'*  Here  comes  the  proprietor  (squire)  and  his  lady,  and  their  dear 
ijhildren.  See,  the  vintagers  have  tied  bunches  of  the  finest  grapes 
on  to  a  stick,  heavier  than  the  children,  or  oven  the  lady  can  carry. 
Look  I  look !  how  he  bows ! — one  can  tell  he  has  been  an  attacki  at 

I       Vienna.     That  is  the  Court  way  of  bowing  there — holding  the  hat 
right  downbefore  them,  andbending  the  back  at  right  angles.    How 
graoeful  i     And  here  is  the  doctor  1    I  thought  he  would  spare  time 
to  come  up  here.     Well,  doctor,  you  will  go  all  the  mora  iSieerfully 
to  your  next  patient  for  having  been  up  into  the  viueyarda.     Non- 
sense, about  grapes  making  other  patients  for  you.     Jii,  here  is  the 
J        pastor  and  liia  wife,  and  the  Fraulein  Anna,     Now,  where  is  my 
!        brother,  I  wonder  t   Up  in  the  far  vineyard,  I  make  no  doubt.    Mr. 
Pastor,  the  view  up  above  is  far  finer  than  what  it  la  here,  and  tha 
best  grapes  grow  there ;  shall  I  accompany  you  and 
U thadaar  Fraulein  ?    The  gentleman  will  excuse  me.' 
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I  was  latt  alone.  Presently  I  thought  I  wotild  walk  &  little  far- 
fkat,  or  at  an;  rate  change  mj  position.  I  rounded  a  comer  in  the 
nthwaj,  and  there  I  found  Thekla,  watching  by  Ettle  sleeping  Max. 
He  lay  on  her  ahawl ;  and  over  his  head  she  had  made  an  arching 
canopy  of  broken  vine-branches,  so  that  the  great  loavea  threw  their 
cool,  flickering  shadows  on  his  face.  He  waa  smeared  all  OTer  with 
grape-juice,  hia  sturdy  fingers  grasped  a  half-enten  bunch  even  in 
1uB  sleep.  Thekla  waa  keeping  Lina  quiet  by  teaching  her  how  to 
weaveanurtandfor  her  head  out  of  Seld-flowers  and  autuiim-tint«d 
leaves.  The  maiden  aat  on  the  ground,  with  her  back  to  the  valley 
beyond,  the  child  kneeling  by  her,  watching  the  busy  fingers  with 
efwer  intentueaa.  Both  looked  up  as  1  drew  near,  and  we  exchanged 
a  few  words. 

"Where  is  the  master)"  I  asked.  "I  promised  to  await  his 
return ;  he  wished  to  give  me  hia  arm  down  the  wooden  Ht«pa ;  but 
I  do  not  see  him  " 

"  He  is  in  the  higher  vineyard,"  aaid  Thekla,  quietly,  but  not 
looking  round  in  that  direction.  ' '  He  wUl  be  some  time  there,  I 
should  think.  He  went  with  the  pastor  and  hia  wife ;  he  will  have 
to  speak  to  his  labourera  and  hia  friends.  My  arm  is  strong,  and  I 
can  leave  Max  in  lana'a  care  for  five  minutes.  If  you  are  tired,  Mid 
want  to  go  back,  let  me  help  you  down  the  steps ;  they  are  steep 
and  slippery." 

I  had  turned  to  look  up  the  valley.  Three  or  fonr  hundred 
yards  off,  in  the  higher  vineyard,  walked  the  dignified  paator,  and 
his  homely,  decorous  wife.  Behind  came  the  Fraulein  Anna,  in 
her  ahort-sleeved  Sunday  gown,  daintily  holding  a  parasol  over  her 
luxuriant  brown  hair.  Close  behind  her  came  HerrMiiiler,  stopping 
now  to  speak  to  his  men — again,  to  cull  out  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  tie 
on  to  the  Frfiulein'a  stick ;  and  by  my  feet  sate  the  proud  serving- 
maid  in  her  country  dress,  waiting  for  my  answer,  with  serious,  up- 
turned eyes,  and  sad,  composed  face. 

' '  No,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Thekla ;  and  if  I  did  not  feel  so 
strong,  I  would  have  thankfully  taken  your  arm.  But  I  only  wanted 
to  leave  a  message  for  the  master,  just  to  say  that  I  have  gone  home. " 

"  Lina  will  give  it  to  the  father  when  he  comes  down,"  said 
Thekla. 

I  went  slowly  down  into  the  garden.  The  great  iabourof  theday 
waa  over,  and  the  younger  part  of  the  popidation  had  returned  to 
the  village,  and  were  preparing  the  fireworks  and  pistol-ahootinga 
tor  the  evening.  Already  one  or  two  of  those  well-known  German 
carts  (in  the  shape  of  a  v )  were  standing  near  the  vineyard  wteg, 
the  patient  oxen  meekly  waiting  while  basketful  after  basketftil  of 
grapes  were  being  emptied  into  the  leaf-lined  receptacle. 

Aa  I  aat  down  in  my  eaay-chair  close  to  the  open  window  thronah 
which  I  had  entered,  I  could  see  the  men  and  women  on  the  lull. 
aide  drawing  to  a  centre,  and  all  stand  round  the  pastor,  bareheaded, 
for  a  minnte  or  so.  1  guessed  that  some  words  of  ho'y  thankagivintf 
were  being  aaid,  and  I  wished  that  I  had  stayed  to  hear  them,  ana 
arfc  my  e.ipecial  gratitude  for  ^\«,vi1\£b«ens^)«xed  to  aee  that  da^. 
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1  heard  the  distant  voices,  the  deep  tones  of  the  men,  the 
ST  pipen  ot  women  and  children,  join  in  the  German  harvest- 
I  llTnm,  which  is  generaUy  sung  on  auch  occasions;*  then  silence, 
[  whilelconclnded  that  a  blessing  was  spoken  hythe  pastor,  with  out- 
I  atretehed  arms ;  and  then  tliey  once  more  dispersed,  some  to  the  vil- 
i  Ja«e,  some  to  finish  their  labourH  tor  the  day  among  the  vines.  I  saw 
TFhekla  coming  through  the  garden  with  iUax  in  her  arms,  and  Lina 
dinging  to  her  woollen  skirts.  Thekht  made  for  my  open  window ; 
I  it  was  rather  a  shorter  passage  into  the  honse  than  round  by  the 
1  door.  "I  may  come  through,  may  I  not)"  she  asked,  Boftly.  "I 
[  fear  Max  is  not  well ;  I  cannot  understand  his  look,  and  he  inikened 
o  strange !  "  She  paused  to  let  me  see  the  child's  face ;  it  waa 
I  flushed  almost  to  a  crimijon  look  of  heat,  and  his  breathing  waa 
I    laboured  and  uneasy,  his  eyes  half-open  and  filmy. 

"Something  is  wrong,  I  am  sure,"  said  I.  "I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  children,  but  he  is  not  in  the  least  like  himself." 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  the  cheek  so  tenderly  that  she  would 

I    not  have  bruised  the  petal  of  a  rose.      "  Heart's  darling,"  she  mur- 

I    inured.    He  quivered  all  over  at  her  touch,  working  his  fingers  in  an 

nnnatnra]  kind  of  way,  and  ending  with  a  convulsive  twitching  all 

over  his  body.     Lina  began  to  cry  at  the  grave,  anxious  look  on  our 

"  Yon  had  better  call  the  Fraolein  to  look  at  him,"  said  1,  "  1 
feel  sure  he  ought  to  have  a  doctor ;  1  should  say  he  was  going  to 
have  a  fit." 

"  The  Fraulein  and  the  master  are  gone  to  the  pastor's  for  coffee, 
and  Lottohen  is  in  the  higher  vineyard,  taking  the  men  their  bread 
Mid  beer.  Could  you  find  the  kitchen  girl,  or  old  Karl  ?  he  will  bo 
in  the  stables,  I  think.  I  must  lose  no  time."  Almost  without  wait- 
ing for  my  reply,  she  had  XHissed  through  theroom,  and  in  the  empty 
house  I  could  hear  her  firm,  careful  footatepa  going  up  the  stair; 
Lina'a  patferiug  beside  her ;  and  the  one  voice  wailing,  the  other 
■peaking  low  comfort. 

I  was  tired  enough,  but  tliia  good  family  had  treated  me  too  mucli 
like  one  of  their  own  for  me  not  to  do  what  I  could  in  such  a  case  aa 
this.  I  made  my  way  out  into  the  street,  for  the  first  time  since  I 
I  liad  come  to  the  house  on  that  memorable  evening  six  weeks  ago.  I 
bribed  the  first  person  I  met  to  giiide  mo  to  tlie  doctor's,  and  send 
liiin  Btroight  down  to  the  "  Halbmond,"  not  staying  to  listen  to  the 


Wir jiflUsen  end  wir  strai 
Den  SBBmen  auf  das  Lund; 
DsB  Wachsen  und  Gnleibea 
In  d«  HBchalea  Hand. 
Er  Miidet  Thaa  nnd  Becen, 
Und  Sonn  und  Mondensclieii 
Ton  Ibm  kommt  aller  Segen, 
Von  nnaerm  Goit  allein  : 
AUe  ^ts  Gabe  kommt  her 
Ton  uolt  dem  Ileirn, 
~        dankt  and  hoflt  nsf 
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thorough  scolding  hs  fell  to  giving  me :  then  ou  to  the  parsoiuea,  tt 
teil  the  master  end  the  Fraulsin  of  the  state  of  things  at  botue, 

IwasBorry  tobe  the  hearer  of  bad  news  into  such  a  fostiTe  cha 
ber  as  the  paator's.  There  they  sat,  resting  after  heat  and  ffttq^, 
each  in  their  best  g&la  dress,  the  tahte  spread  with  ' '  Dlck^-mildi,'' 
potato-salaul,  cabes  of  various  shapes  and  kinds — all  the  dainty  mlel 
dear  to  theGerman  palate.  The  pastor  was  talking  to  Heir  UldW, 
who  stood  near  the  protty  young  Fraulain  Anna,  in  her  fresh  wWt 
chemisBtte,  with  her  round  white  arms,  and  her  yontliftU  coquettid 
airs,  aa  she  prepared  to  pour  mit  the  coffee ;  our  FrUnlein  was  talk- 
ing  busily  to  the  Frail  Mama ;  the  yoimger  boys  and  girls  of  the 
family  fiUin^'  up  the  room.  A  ghost  would  have  startled  the  at 
bled  party  loss  than  I  did,  and  would  probably  have  been  mon 
come,  coDsidering  the  news  I  brou^t.  As  he  listened,  the  mastci 
caught  up  his  hat  and  went  forth,  without  apology  or  farewell.  Our  I 
Frftulaiu  made  up  for  both,  and  questioned  me  fully ;  but  now  she, 
I  could  see,  was  in  haste  to  go,  although  restrained  by  her  manneca, 
and  the  kind-hearted  Frau  Pastorin  soon  set  her  at  liberty  to  foUon 
her  indination.  As  for  me  I  was  dead  beat,  and  only  too  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  the  hospitable  couple's  pressing  request  that  I  would 
stop  and  shnfe  their  meal.  Other  magnates  of  the  village  came  in 
presently,  and  reUeved  wo  of  the  strain  of  keeping  up  a  German  con- 
versatiou  about  nothing  at  all  with  eutlro  strangers.  The  pret^ 
Friiulein'a  face  had  clouded  over  a  little  at  Herr  MuUer's  sudden 
departure ;  but  she  was  soon  as  bright  as  could  he,  giving  private 
cluse  and  sudden  Uttle  scoldings  to  her  brothers,  as  they  made  raids 
upon  tlie  dainties  under  her  charge.  After  I  woa  duly  rested  sad 
refreshed,  I  took  my  leave;  fori,  too,  hod  my  quieter  anxieties  al  ' 
the  sorrow  in  the  Miiller  family. 

The  only  person  I  could  see  at  the  "  Halbn)ond"wa 
every  one  ^e  was  busy  about  the  poor  httle  Max,  who  was  poa 
from  one  fit  into  another.  I  told  Lottohen  to  ask  thedoetor  toco 
in  and  see  me  before  he  took  his  leave  for  the  night,  and  tired  as  T 
was,  I  kept  up  till  after  liis  visit,  though  it  was  very  late  before  he 
came ;  I  could  see  from  his  face  how  anxious  he  was.  He  wonld  give 
me  no  opinion  as  to  the  child's  chances  of  recovery,  from  which  I 
guessed  that  he  hod  not  muah  hope.  But  when  I  expressed  my  feu 
ho  cut  me  very  short. 

"The  truth  is,  you  know  nothing  about  it ;  no  more  do  I,  for  llL 
matter.  It  is  enough  to  try  any  man,  much  less  a  father,  to  hearM 
perpetual  moans^not  that  he  is  conscious  of  pain,  poor  Uttle  wd 
but  if  she  stops  for  a  moment  in  her  perpetual  carrying  him  b.. 
wards  and  forwards,  he  plains  so  piteously  it  is  enough  to — enoE 
to  make  a,  man  bless  the  Lord  who  never  led  hi'"  into  the  pitjl 
matrimony.  To  see  the  father  up  there,  following  her  as  she  wafl^ 
up  and  down  the  room,  the  child's  head  over  her  shoulder,  t 
MilUer  trying  to  make  the  heavy  eyesrocognwo  the  old  familiar  w 
of  play,  and  the  chirruplngsounds  which  he  con  scarce  moke  for  a 

ing I  shall  be  here  to-morrow  early,  though  before  that  eit]| 

Jjje  oz  death  will  have  come  without  the  old  doctor's  help." 
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.1  night  long  I  druamt  wj  feverish  dream — of  tho  ^inayard — 
the  carta,  which  held  little  coffins  instead  of  baaketa  of  gi;ape8^^ 
the  pastor's  daughter,  who  would  pull  the  dying  child  out  of  "Hiekla'i 
•rma ;  it  was  a  had,  weary  night !  I  slept  long  into  the  morning ;  the 
broaddaylight  filled  my  room,  and  yet  no  one  had  been  near  to  waken 
me !  Did  that  moan  life  or  death  1  I  got  up  and  dressed  aa  fast  as 
X  could ;  for  I  was  aching  all  over  with  the  fatigue  of  the  day  before. 
Oat  into  the  aitting-room ;  tho  tahio  waa  laid  tor  breakfast,  but  no 
one  was  there,  I  passed  into  the  house  beyond,  up  the  stairs,  blindly 
Beeking  for  the  room  where  I  might  know  whether  it  was  life  or  deatlk. 
At  the  door  of  a  room  I  found  Lottchen  crying ;  at  the  sight  of  me 
in  that  unwonted  place  she  started,  and  began  some  kind  of  apology, 
broken  both  by  tears  and  smiles,  as  she  told  me  thnt  the  doctor  said 
the  danger  mas  otet— past ,  and  that  Mai  was  sleeping  a  gentle  peace- 
ful alumber  in  Thekla's  arms— arms  that  had  held  him  all  through 
the  livelong  night. 

"  Look  at  him,  sir ;  only  go  ia  softly  ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
child  to-day ;  tread  softly,  air." 

She  opened  the  chambor-door.      I   could   see  Thekla  sitting, 

Cpped  up  by  cushions  and  stools,  holding  her  heavy  burden,  om 
ding  over  him  with  a  look  of  tenderest  love.  Not  far  off  stood 
tho  Frftulein,  all  diaordcrod  and  tearful,  stirring  or  seasoning  some 
hot  Houp,  while  the  mtister  stood  by  her  impatient.  As  soon  oa  it 
W3A  cooled  orsoasonod  enough  he  took  tho  boain  and  went  to  Thebla, 
and  said  something  very  low  ;  she  lifted  up  her  head,  and  I  could 
see  her  face  ;  pale,  weary  with  watching,  but  with  a  soft,  peaceful 
Ictok  upon  it,  which  it  had  not  worn  for  weeks.  Fritz  Mailer  began 
to  feed  her,  for  her  hands  were  occupied  in  holding  Ids  ululd  ;  I 
coidd  not  help  remembering  Mrs.  Inohbald's  pretty  tteecription  of 
Dorriforth's  anxiety  in  feeding  Miss  Milner  ;  she  compares  it,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  to  that  of  a  tender-hearted  boy,  caring  for  his 
darling  bird,  the  loss  of  which  would  embitter  all  the  joys  of  his 
holidays.  We  closed  the  door  without  noise,  so  as  not  to  vraJcen  the 
slewing  child.  Lottchen  brought  me  my  coffee  and  bread  ;  she  waa 
ready  either  to  laugh  or  to  weep  on  the  slightest  occasion.  I  could 
not  tell  if  it  waa  in  innocence  or  mischief.  She  asked  me  the  follow- 
ing question : 

' '  Do  you  think  Thekla  will  leave  to-day,  sir  I  " 

In  the  afternoon  I  heard  Thekla's  step  behind  my  extemporary 
Kreen.  I  knew  it  quite  well.  Bhe  stopped  for  a  moment  before 
emetging  into  my  view. 

She  was  tryingto  look  as  composed  es  usual,  but,  perhaps  because 
her  steady  nerves  had  been  shaken  by  her  night's  wntching,  she 
conld  not  help  faint  touches  of  dimples  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
and  her  eyes  were  veiled  from  any  inquisitive  look  by  their  droop- 
ing lids, 

"  I  thought  you  woidd  like  to  know  that  tlie  doctor  says  Mai  ia 
quite  out  of  danger  now.     He  will  only  require  care." 

"  Thank  you,  Thekla  ;  Doctor  haa  been  in  abeady  thift 

afternoon  to  tall  me  so,  and  I  am  truly  glad." 


< 
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0  the  window,  aiid  looked  out  for  a  moment. 

ineynrds  agaia  to-day ;  althougli  we,  in 


noiisehold  aniietj,  hod  paid  them  but  little  heed.  Suddenly 
turned  round  into  the  room,  and  I  saw  that  her  face  was  crio 
wi<h  blushes.  In  iuioCher  instant  Herr  Milller  entered  by 
irindow. 

"Has  she  told  youj  sir?"  said  he,  poasessing  hiniself  of 
hand,  and  looking  all  a-glow  with  happiness.  "  Hast  thou  told 
good  friend  ? "  addressing  her. 

"  No.     I  woa  going  to  tell  him,  but  I  did  not  know  how 

"Then  I  will  prompt  thee.  Say  after  me — '1  have  been  a  wilfiU, 
foolish  woman ' " 

She  wrenched  her  hand  out  of  his,  halt-laughing — "  I  am  a 
foolish  woman^  for  I  have  promised  to  marry  hi  in.  But  he  is  n 
still  more  foolish  man,  for  he  wishes  to  marry  me.  That  is  what 
I  aay." 

"  And  I  have  sent  Babette  to  Frankfort  with  the  pastor.    He  b 
going  there,  and  will  explain  all  to  Fi'au  v.  Schmidt ;  and  Sabette 
will  serve  her  for  a  time.     Wlion  Mas  is  well  enough  to  have 
change  of  air  the  doctor  prescribes  for  him,  thou  shalt  take  him 
Altenahr,  and  thither  will  1  also  go  ;  and  becoma  known  to  " 
people  and  thy  father.     And  before  ChriBtmna  the  gentleman 
■hall  dance  at  our  wedding." 

"  1  must  go  home  to  England,  dear  ftiends,  before  many  dayn 
are  over.  PerhapH  wo  may  travel  together  as  far  as  Reinagen, 
Another  year  I  w3l  come  back  to  Heppenheim  and  see  you." 

As  I  planned  it,  so  it  was.    We  left  Heppenhebn  all  together  oa 
a  lovely  All-Saints'  day.     Tlie  day  before— the  doy  of  AU-Soi '      '" 
had  watched  Fritz  and  Thekla  lead  httle  Lina  up  to  the  .' 
God,  the  Field  of  Rest,  to  hang  the  wreath  of  inunortellea 
mother's  grave.     Peace  lie  with  the  dead  and  the  living. 


bette 
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In  the  year  1769,  tho  little  town  of  Barford  was  thrown  into  a  itats 
of  great  excitement  bj  the  intelligenoe  that  a,  gentleman  (and  ' '  quite 
the  gentleman,"  said  tlie  landlord  of  the  "Oeot^  Inn")  had  been 
looking  at  Mr.  ClaTering'a  old  house.  This  hoiise  was  neither  in  the 
town  nor  in  the  country.  It  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  Barford,  on 
the  poad-side  leading  to  Derby.  The  last  occupant  had  been  a  Mr. 
Clavering — a  Northiunberland  gentleman  of  good  family — -who  had 
come  to  live  in  Barford  while  he  was  but  a,  younger  son ;  but  when 
some  elder  branches  of  the  family  died,  be  had  returned  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  family  estate.  The  house  of  which  I  apeak  was  c^ed 
the  White  Houfio,  from  its  being  covered  with  a  gi-eyiah  kind  of 
stucco.  It  had  a  good  garden  to  the  back,  and  Mr.  Olavering  hod 
built  capital  stables  with  what  were  then  coniddored  the  latest  im- 
provements. The  point  of  good  stabling  was  expected  to  let  the  house, 
as  it  was  in  a  hunting  county ;  othei'wise  it  had  few  recommenda- 
tions. There  were  many  bedrooms ;  soma  entered  through  otliers, 
even  to  the  number  of  five,  leadijig  one  beycmd  the  other;  several 
eitting-rooms  of  the  small  and  poky  kind,  wainscotted  round  witli 
wood,  and  then  painted  a,  heavy  slate  colour ;  one  good  dining-room, 
and  a  drawing-room  over  it,  both  looking  into  the  garden,  with 
pleasant  bow-windows. 

Such  was  the  accommodation  offered  by  the  White  House.  It  did 
not  aeem  to  be  very  tempting  to  strangers,  though  the  good  people 
of  Barford  rather  piqued  themselves  on  it  as  the  largest  house  in  the 
town,  and  as  a  house  in  which  "townspeople"  and  "county  people" 
had  often  met  at  Mr.  Olnvering's  friendly  dinners.  To  appreciate 
this  circumstance  of  pleasant  recollection,  you  should  have  lived  some 
years  in  a  little  country  town,  surrounded  by  gentlemen's  seats.  You 
would  then  understand  how  a  bow  or  a  courtesy  from  a  member  of 
a  connty  family  elevates  the  individuals  who  receive  it  almost  aa 
much,  in  their  own  eyes,  as  the  pair  of  blue  garters  fringed  with 
■ilver  did  Mr.  BickerstafTs  ward.  They  trip  lightly  on  air  tor  a 
whole  day  afterwards.  Now  Mr.  Clavering  was  gone,  where  could 
town  and  county  mingle  1 

I  mention  these  tffings  that  you  may  have  an  idea  of  the  desira- 
bility of  the  letting  of  flie  White  House  in  the  Barfordites'  imagi- 
natioD ;  and  to  make  the  mixture  thick  sJid  slab,  you  must  add  for 
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rnureelvoa  the  bustle,  tUe  mysteiy,  and  the  impcprtftnce  nhjuh 
little  orunt  either  causes  or  assumes  in  3.  smaJl  town,  tuid  then  perl 
it  will  be  no  wonder  to  you  that  twenty  ragged  little  nrchina  act... 
panied  the  "eentleman"  aforesaid  to  the  door  of  the  White  House-, 
and  th&t,  although  he  was  abore  an  hour  inspecting  it,  under  tia   I 
augpioes  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  agent's  clertt,  thirty  more  had  joined  thorn-    | 
salves  on  to  the  wondering  crowd  before  his  exit,  and  awaited  sucli    I 
crumbs  of  intaUigenoa  as  they  could  gather  before  they  were  threat-    I 
ened  or  whipped  out  of  heaiing  distance.     Presently,  out  came  ihs    I 
"gentleman    and  the  lawyer's  clerk.    Tlie  latter  was  speaking  as  ha    h 
toUowed  tho  former  oyer  the  threshold.     The  gentleman  was  tijl,    j; 
well-dressed,  hajidsome ;  but  there  was  a  sinister  oold  look  in  hii 
quick-glancing,  light  blue  eye,  which  a  keen  observer  might  not  ban    I 
liked.     There  were  no  keen  observers  among  the  boys  and  ill-om-    1 
ditioned  gaping  girU.   But  they  stood  too  near,  incoareniently  cIom; 
and  the  gentleman,  lifting  up  his  right  hand,  in  which  he  earned  1 
ahort  rtdjjig-whip,  dealt  one  or  two  sharp  blows  to  the  nearest,  witb 
a  look  of  savage  enjoyment  on  his  face  as  they  moved  away  whim- 

E Bring  and  crying.  An  instant  after,  his  expression  of  countenance 
ad  changed. 
"Here!"  said  he,  drawing  out  a  handful  of  money,  partly  silrer, 
partly  copper,  and  throwing  it  into  the  midst  of  them.  "  Scramble 
tor  it !  fight  it  out,  my  lads  I  come  this  afternoon,  at  three,  to  the 
'  George,'  and  I'll  tlurow  yon  out  some  more."  80  the  boys  hurrahed 
for  him  As  he  walked  off  with  the  agent's  clerk.  He  chuckled  to  him- 
self, as  over  a  pleasant  thought.  "  111  have  some  fun  with  those 
lads,"  he  said;  "I'll  teach  'em  to  come  prowling  and  prying  about 
me.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  Ill  moke  the  money  sc  '  '  '  '* 
fire-shovel  that  it  shall  bum  their  fingers.  You  come 
faces  and  tlie  howling.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  dine  « 
me  at  two,  and  by  that  time  I  may  have  mode  up  my  m  *  ' 
ing  the  house." 

Mr.  Jones,  the  agent's  clerk,  agreed  to  come  to  the  "Geoig 
at  two,  but  somehow  he  had  B.  distaste  for  his  entertainer. 
Jones  would  not  like  to  have  said,  even  to  himself,  that  a 
a  purse  full  of  money,  who  kept  many  horsesj  and  spoke  familii. 
of  noblemen — aliove  aU,  who  thought  of  taking  the  Wliite  Ho| 
— could  bo  anything  but  a  gentleman ;  but  still  the  uneasy  wc  ■" 
as  to  who  tliis  Mr.  Robinson  Higgins  could  be  filled  the  clerk's : 
long  after  Mr.  Higgins,  Mr.  Higgins's  servants,  and  Mr.  Hig 
jtud  had  taken  possession  of  the  White  House. 

The  White  House  was  re-stuccoed  (this  time  of  a  pale  j 

colour)  and  put  into  thorough  repair  by  the  accommodating  ij 
delighted  landlord,  while  his  tenant  seemed  inclined  to  spend  i 
amount  ot  money  on  internal  decorations,  which  were  showy  ■,  ^ 
effective  in  their  character,  enough  to  make  the  White  House  a 
nine  days'  wonder  to  the  good  people  of  Barford.   The  slate-coloured 
paints  became  pink,  and  were  picked  out  with  gold ;  the  old-fashioned 
banUtera  were  replaced  by  newly  gilt  ones ;  but,  above  all,  the 
■taUet  were  a  sight  to  be  seen.     Since  the  days  of  the  Rodu^ 
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ror,  never  was  there  snch  proviaion  mado  for  tne  care,  the 
tamfort,  and  the  health  of  horsea.  But  eveiy  one  said  it  va»  no 
ifoiiderjWhenthey  wereled  through  Barford,  covered  up  to  their  eyea, 
but  curving  their  arched  and  delicate  necks,  and  prancing  with  short, 
high  steps,  in  repreaaed  eagorneBa.  Only  one  groom  came  witj» 
them  i  yet  they  required  the  care  ot  three  men,  Mr.  Higgins, 
faowiever,  preferred  engaging  two  ladii  out  of  Barford ;  and  Barford 
luf^i^  approved  of  his  preference.  Not  only  was  it  kind  md 
thoughtful  to  give  employment  to  the  lounging  lads  theroselves,  but 
they  were  receiving  such  a  ti'ainiiig  in  Mr.  Higgins's  stabieB  as  might 
fit  them  for  Doncaster  or  Newmarket.  The  district  of  DerbyBhire 
in  which  Barford  was  situated  was  too  cloae  to  Leicesteishire  not  to 
mpport  a  hunt  and  a  pack  of  hounds.  The  master  of  the  hounds 
vaa  a.  certain  Sir  Harry  Mauley,  who  waa  aut  a  huntsman  <aU  mdha. 
He  measured  a  man  by  the  "length  of  his  fork,"  not  by  Uie  ei- 
raessioD  of  hia  countenance,  or  the  shape  of  his  head.  But,  aa  8ir 
Harry  waa  wont  to  observe,  there  was  such  a  thing  as  too  long  a 
fork,  so  hia  approbation  was  withheld  until  he  had  seen  a  man  on 
horseback  ;  and  if  hia  aeat  there  was  square  and  eaay,  his  hand 
light,  and  his  courage  good.  Sir  Harry  hmled  him  aa  a  brother. 

Mr.  Higglns  attended  the  first  meet  of  the  seuson,  not  as  a 
lul^criber,  but  as  an  amateur.  The  Barford  hunt^mon  piqued 
themselves  on  tlieir  bold  riding ;  and  tlieir  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
me  by  nature;  yet  this  new  strange  man,  whom  nobody  knew, 
n  at  the  death,  sitting  on  hia  horse,  both  well  breathed  and 
calm,  without  a  hair  turned  on  the  sleek  akin  of  the  latter,  supremely 
addressing  the  old  huntsman  as  he  hacked  off  the  tail  of  the  fox  ; 
and  he,  the  old  mim,  who  wss  testy  even  under  Sir  Harry's  slightest 
rebuke,  and  flew  ont  on  any  other  member  of  the  hunt  that  dared 
to  utter  a  word  against  liis  sixty  years'  experience  as  stable-boy, 

Ejom,  poacher,  and  what  not — he,  old  Isaac  Wormeley,  waa  meekly 
toning  to  the  wisdom  of  this  stranger,  only  now  and  then  giving 
one  of  his  quick,  up-turning,  cunning  glances,  not  unlike  the  sharp, 
o'er-canny  looks  of  the  poor  deceased  Eeynard,  round  whom  the 
bounda  were  howling,  unadmoniahed  by  the  short  whip  which  wbb 
now  tucked  into  Wormeley's  well-worn  pocket.  When  Sir  Harry 
rode  into  the  copse — full  of  dead  brushwood  and  wet  tangled  grass 
— and  was  followed  by  the  members  of  the  hunt,  as  one  by  one  they 
cantered  past,  Mr.  Higgins  took  off  his  cap  and  bowed — lialf-defer- 
entially,  half-insolently— with  a  lurking  smile  in  the  comer  of  his 
^e  at  the  discomfited  looks  of  one  or  two  of  the  la^arda.  "  A 
iamous  run,  sir,"  said  Sir  Harry.  "  The  first  time  yon  have  hunted 
in  our  country,  but  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  often." 

"I  hope  to  become  a  member  of  the  hunt,  Bir,"saidMr.  Hig^mi. 
"Most  happy^proud,  I  am  sure,  to  receive  so  daring  a  rider 
BTiong  us.  You  took  the  Cropper-gate,  I  fancy,  wlule  some  of  oui 
firien£  here" — scowling  at  one  or  two  cowards  by  way  of  flniah- 
ing  his  speech.  "Allow  aie  to  introduce  myself — master  of  the 
hounds."  He  fumbled  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  the  card  on  which 
his  name  waa  formally  inacribed.     "Some  of  our  friends  here  are 
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kind  enough  to  come  ]iome  with  me  to  dinner ;  might  I  aak  for  th« 
honour  ? " 

"My  name  is  Higginfl,"  replied  the  atranger,  bowing  low.  "I 
am  only  lately  come  to  occupy  the  White  House  at  Barford,  and  1 
have  not  as  yet  pToaented  my  letters  of  introduction. " 

"  Hang  it ! "  replied  Sir  Harry ;  '  a  man  with  a  seat  like  youn, 
Nid  that  good  brush  in  your  hand,  might  ride  up  to  any  door  in 
the  county  (I'm  a  Leicesterahire  man  1),  and  bo  a  welcome  guest. 
Mr.  Higgins,  I  shall  be  proud  to  become  better  aoqiiainted  with 
you  over  my  dinner-table. " 

Mr.  Higgins  knew  pretty  well  how  to  improve  the  aci|uaintanco 
thus  begun.  He  could  sing  a  good  BOng,  tell  a  good  atonr,  and  was 
well  up  in  practical  jokes  ;  wiUi  plenty  of  that  keen,  worldly  sense,  ' 
which  seems  like  an  instinct  in  some  men,  and  which  in  tiiis  caas 
taught  him  on  whom  he  might  play  off  such  jokes,  with  impunity 
from  their  resentment,  and  with  a  security  of  applause  from  the 
more  boisterous,  vehement,  or  prosperous.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
months  Mr.  Bobinson  Higgins  was,  out-and-out,  the  most  popular 
member  of  the  Barf  ord  hunt ;  had  beaten  all  the  others  by  a  couple 
of  lengths,  as  his  first  patron.  Sir  Harry,  observed  one  evening, 
when  they  were  just  leaving  the  dinner-table  of  an  old  hunting 
squire  in  the  neighbourhood. 

' '  Because,  you  know,"  said  Squire  Heam,  holding  Sir  Harry 
by  the  button— "I  mean,  you  see,  this  young  spark  is  looking 
sweet  upon  Catherine  ;  and  she's  a  good  girl,  and  will  have  ten 
thousand  pounds  down,  tlie  day  she's  married,  by  her  mother'R 
will ;  and,  eicuso  me.  Sir  Harry,  but  I  should  not  like  my  girl  to 
throw  berseif  away." 

Though  Sir  Harry  had  a  long  ride  before  liim,  and  but  the  early 
and  short  light  of  a  new  moon  to  take  it  in,  his  kind  heart  was  eo 
much  touched  by  Squire  Beam's  trembling,  tearful  anxiety,  that 
he  stopped  and  turned  back  into  the  dijiing-room  to  say,  with  mor« 
asseverations  than  I  care  to  give; 

"  My  good  squire,  I  may  say,  I  know  that  man  pretty  well  by 
this  time ;  and  a  better  fellow  never  existed.  It  I  bad  twenty 
daughters  he  should  have  the  pick  of  them." 

Squire  Heam  never  thought  of  asking  the  grounds  for  his  old 
friend's  opinion  of  Mr.  Higgina  ;  it  had  been  given  with  too  mucli 
■laroestneas  for  any  doubts  to  cross  the  old  man's  mind  aa  to  the 
possibility  of  its  not  being  well-founded.  Mr.  Heam  waa  not  a 
doubter,  or  a  thinker,  or  suspicious  by  nature  ;  it  was  simply  his 
love  for  Catherine,  his  only  child,  that  prompted  his  anxiety  in 
this  case  ;  and,  after  what  Sir  Harry  had  said,  the  old  man  could 
totter  with  an  easy  mind,  though  not  with  very  steady  legs,  into 
the  drawing-room,  wliere  his  bonny,  blushing  daughter  Catherine 
and  Mr,  Higgins  stood  close  together  on  the  neartfi-rug ;  he  whis- 
pering, she  listening  witli  downcast  eyes.  8he  looked  so  happy,  so 
like  her  dead  mother  had  looked  when  the  sqnire  was  a  yonng  nmn, 
that  aU  hig  thought  was  how  to  please  her  most.  His  son  Mtd  heir 
mt  about  to  he  married,  and\)rLii6^iB''r»te\n^i^»"«v^'i*«piB^^ 
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these  thougttH  passed  through  his  mind,  he  asked  Mr, 

if  hecoiildnot  stay  all  night — the  yoimg  moon  waa  already  set 

1  roads  would  he  dark — and  Catherine  looked  up  with  a  pretty 

rty,  which,  however,  had  not  much  doubt  in  it,  for  the  answer. 

Witli  e?eryonco>iragement  of  this  kind  from  the  old  squire,  it  took 

'erybodj  rather  by  surprise  when,  one  monung,  it  was  discovered 

'  Miss  Catherine  Hoam  was  misBing;  and  when,  according  to  tho 

foshion  in  such  cases,  a  note  was  found,  saying  that  ^e  had 

>pod  with  "the  man  of  her  heart,"  and  gone  to  Gretna  Green, 

BO  one  could  imagine  why  she  could  not  quietly  have  stopped  at  homo 

Ind  been  married  in  the  pariah  chui'ch.      She  had  always  been  a 

iKunanlio,  sentimental  girl ;  vary  pretty  and  very  affectionate,  and 

P" — y  much  spoilt,  and  very  much  wanting  in  common  sense.  Her 
ulgent  father  was  deeply  hurt  at  this  want  of  confidence  in  his 
■ovop-varying  aflection  ;  hut  when  his  son  came,  hot  with  indigna- 
tion, from  the  baronet's  (his  future  faiher-in-law's  house,  where 
'Bveiy  form  of  law  and  of  ceremony  waa  to  accompany  his  own  iui- 
Jtonding  marriage).  Squire  Heam  pleaded  the  cause  of  tho  young 
Ooa^  with  imploring  cogency,  and  protested  that  it  waa  a  piece  d( 
tpint  in  his  daughter,  which  he  admired  and  was  proud  of.  Eow- 
bTer,  it  ended  with  Mr.  Kathaniel  Heom's  declaring  that  he  and  his 
wife  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  sister  and  her  husband. 
i'^  Wait  till  you've  seen  him,  Nat  1  "  said  the  old  squire,  trembling 

I[  with  his  distressful  anticipations  of  family  discord,  "  He's  an  excuse 
for  any  girl.  Only  ask  Sir  Harry's  opinion  of  him."  "  Confound 
(  Sir  Harry  i  So  that  a  man  sits  his  horse  well  Sir  Harry  cares  notliing 
I  about  anything  else.  Who  is  this  man— this  fellow  1  Where  doos 
I  he  come  from  I  What  are  his  means  1  Who  are  his  family  I " 
I  "  He  comes  from  the  south^Surrey  or  Somersetahire,  I  forget 

irliich  ;  and  he  pays  liis  way  well  and  lihemlly.  There's  not  a  trades- 
i  man  in  Barford  but  says  he  cares  ao  mora  for  money  than  for  water; 

lie  Bpenda  like  a  prince,  Nat.  I  don't  know  who  his  family  are;  but 
I  he  seals  with  a  coat  of  amis,  which  may  tell  you  if  you  want  to  know; 
i'  ftnd  he  goes  regularly  to  collect  his  rents  from  his  estates  in  the 

iKouth.  Oh,  Natl  if  you  would  but  be  friendly,  I  should  be  as  well 
-pleased  with  Kitty's  marriage  as  any  father  in  the  co\inty." 
BIr.  Nathaniel  Heam  gloomed  and  muttered  an  oath  or  two  to 
.Jiiinself.  The  poor  old  father  was  reaping  the  consequences  of  his 
weak  indulgence  to  his  two  diildren.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Heam 
kept  apart  from  Catherine  and  her  husband;  and  Squire  Heam  durst 
never  ask  them  to  Levison  Hall,  though  it  was  his  own  house,  II:- 
deed,  he  stolo  away  as  if  he  were  a  culprit  whenever  he  went  t4> 'visit 
the  Wliite  House ;  and  if  he  passed  a  night  there  he  waa  fain  to 
I  equivocate  when  ha  returned  home  the  next  day  ;  an  equivocation 
\  which  was  well  interpreted  by  the  surly,  proud  Nathaniel.  But  the 
'  younger  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heam  were  theonlypeople who  didnotvisit 
,  »t  the  White  House.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eiggins  were  decidedly  more 
■.  popularthontheirbrotherandBiator-in-law.  She  made  a  very  pretty, 
[!  aweet-tempered  hostess,  and  her  education  had  not  been  such  w  to 
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make  her  intclerant  of  ajij  viaat  of  refinement  i 

who  gathered  round  her  husband.   She  had  gentle  amiles  tor 

people   as  well  as    county  people,  and  unconHciouiily  played  ^ 

•dmirable  second  iu  her  husband's  project  of  making  himself  mi- 

Tersally  popular. 

But  there  is  aoroo  one  to  make  ill-natured  rem^j'kB,  and  dravill- 
naturod  ooncluBiona  from  very  simple  premises,  in  every  place;  and 
in  Barford  this  bird  of  ill-omen  was  a  Miss  Pratt.  She  did  not  hunt 
— BO  Mr.  Higgins's  adoiirable  riding  did  not  call  out  her  admiration. 
She  did  not  drink — bo  the  -well-selected  wines,  so  lavishly  dispensed 
among  his  guests,  could  never  mollify  3IiaB  Pratt.  She  could  noi 
bear  comic  songs,  or  buffo  stories — bo,  in  that  way,  her  approbation 
was  impregnable.  And  these  three  secrets  of  popujarity  constitnttid 
Mr.  Bi^ins's  great  diarm,  Mias  Pratt  sat  and  watched.  Herfacs 
looked  immovably  grave  at  the  end  of  any  of  Mr.  Higgins's  beit 
atoiies;  hut  there  was  a  keen,  needle-hke  glance  of  her  unwinking 
little  eyes,  which  Mr.  Higgins  felt  rather  than  saw,  andwhichmade 
him  shiver,  oven  on  a  hot  day,  when  it  fell  upon  him.  Miss  Pratt 
was  a  Dissenter,  and  to  propitiate  this  female  Mordecoi,  Mr.  HigginE 
asked  the  Dissenting  minister  whose  services  she  attended  to  dinner; 
kept  himself  and  his  company  in  good  order;  gave  a  handsome  dona- 
tion to  the  poor  of  the  chapel.  All  in  vain — Miss  Pratt  Btinied  not  a 
muscle  more  of  hor  face  towards  graclousness ;  and  Mr.  Higgins  waa 
conscious  that,  ins^ite  of  ^  his  open  efforts  to  captivate  li^.  Davis, 
there  was  a  secret  mduence  on  the  other  side,  throwing  in  doubts 
and  suspicions,  and  evO  interpretations  of  all  he  said  or  did.  Misa 
Pratt,  the  little,  plain  old  maid,  hving  on  eighty  pounda  a  year, 
waa  the  thorn  in  the  popular  Mr.  Higgins's  side,  although  she  had 
never  spoken  one  uncivil  word  to  him ;  indeed,  on  the  oontraiy, 
had  treated  him  with  a  stiff  and  elaborate  civihty. 

The  thorn — the  grief  to  Mrs.  Higgina  was  this.  They  had  no 
children  !  Oh !  how  she  would  stand  and  envy  the  careless,  buitf 
motion  of  half-a-dozen  childre  n,  and  then,  when  observed,  move  on 
with  a  deep,  deep  sigh  of  yearning  regret.     But  it  was  aa  well. 

It  wasnoticed  that  Mr.  Higgins  was  remark  ably  careful  of  hia  health , 
Be  ate,  drank,  took  exercise,  rested  by  some  secret  rules  of  his  own; 
occasionally  bursting  into  an  excess,  it  is  true,  but  only  on  rare  oc- 
casions— such  as  when  he  returned  from  visiting  his  estates  in  the 
south,  and  collecting  his  rents.  That  unusual  exertion  and  fatigue 
— for  there  were  no  stage  coadies  within  forty  miles  of  Bwiord,  and 
he,  like  moat  country  gentlemen  of  that  day,  would  have  preferred 
ri&ig  if  there  had  been — seemed  to  require  some  strange  excesaf" 
oompenaate  for  it;  and  rumouTB  went  through  the  town  that  he  I " 
himself  up,  and  drank  enormously  for  some  days  after  hia  reti 
But  no  one  was  admitted  to  these  orgies. 

One  day — they  remembered  it  well  afterwards — the  hounds 
not  far  from  the  town ;  and  the  fox  whs  found  in  a  part  of  the  wUd 
heath,  which  was  beginning  to  be  enclosed  by  a  few  of  the  more 
wealthy  townspeople,  who  were  de.'droua  of  building  themselvoa 
bouses  lather  more  iu  the  country  than  those  they  had  hit' 
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Among  these,  tlie  priucipal  was  a  Mr.  Dudgeon,  the 
itome;f  of  Barfocd,  and  the  agent  for  all  tlie  county  familieB  about. 
_lie  film  of  Dudgeon  had  managed  the  leases,  the  marriage  settlo- 

ioeutEi,  and  the  wjUb  of  the  neighboiu-hood  for  generationa.      Mr. 

l>udgeon's  father  had  the  responBibility  of  collecting  the  land-owaera' 

seata  iuat  as  the  present  Mr.  Dudgeon  had  at  the  time  of  which  I 
and  as  Jiis  sou  and  his  son's  son  have  done  since.  Their 
an  hereditary  estate  to  them  ;  and  with  soinethins  of 
old  feudal  feeling  was  mixed  a  kind  of  proud  humility  attheir 
dtion  towards  the  squires  whose  family  secrets  they  had  mastered, 
■■  the  mysteries  of  whose  fortunes  aiid  estates  were  better  known 
he  MesBTB.  Dudgeon  than  to  themselTes, 

.  Mr.  JohnDudgeon  had  buUt  himself  a  bouse  on  Wildbury  Heath 
I —a  mere  cottage,  aa  he  called  it  i  but  though  only  two  storeys  high 
lit  spread  out  far  and  wide,  and  work-people  from  Derby  hod  been 
Ttttit  for  on  purpose  to  make  the  iuside  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
I'^fktdeDH,  too,  were  exquisite  in  arrangement,  if  not  rery  ex  tensive; 
'  W>d  not  a  flower  was  grown  in  thorn  but  of  the  rarest  species.  It 
:  j/mat  have  been  somewhat  of  a  mortification  to  the  owner  of  this 
^binty  place  when,  on  the  day  of  which  1  speak,  the  fox,  after  a  long 
^^ee,  during  which,  he  had  described  a.  circle  of  many  miles,  took 
Evfnge  in  tiie  garden ;  but  Mr.  Dudgeon  put  a  good  face  on  the 
BBattei  when  a  gentleman  hunter,  with  the  careless  insolence  of  the 
mnires  of  those  days  and  that  place,  rode  across  the  velvet  lawn, 
gmd  tapping  at  the  window  of  the  dining-room  with  his  whip-handle, 
l^ldied^iennission — no,  thatisnotitl — rather,  informed  Mr.  Dudgeon 
W  their  intention — to  enter  liis  garden  in  a  body  and  have  the  fox 
Fjuiearthed.  Mr.  Dudgeon  compelled  himself  to  smile  assent,  with 
j^e  grace  of  a  masciSine  Griselda ;  and  then  he  hastily  gave 
!  iscderH  to  have  all  that  the  house  afforded  of  provision  set  out  for 
I  lancliBan,  gneasing  rightly  enough  that  a  six  hours'  run  would  give 
I'Wren  homely  fare  an  acceptable  welcome.  He  bore  without  wincing 
t|he  entrance  of  the  dirty  boots  into  his  exquisitely  clean  rooms;  he 
I  mly  felt  grateful  for  the  care  with  which  Mr.  EUggins  strode  about 
(Jiboriouflly  and  noiselessly  moving  on  the  tip  of  his  toes,  asherecon- 
jjioiterad  (Le  rooms  with  a  curious  eye. 

f  ' '  Pm  going  to  build  a  house  myself,  Dudgeon  ;  and,  upon  my 
jnord,  I  don't  think  I  could  take  abetter  model  than  yours." 
E  ' '  Oh !  my  poor  cottage  would  be  too  small  to  aQbrd  any  hiutf 
br  soch  ahouse  as  you  would  wish  to  build,  Mr.  Higgina,"  replied  Mr, 
Kndgeon,  gently  rubbing  his  hands  nevertheless  at  the  compliment. 
f^  "Not  at  all  1  not  at  all  1  Let  me  see.  You  have  dinjng-rooai, 
I  jrawing-room — "   ho  hesitated,  and  Mr.  I>udgeon  filled  up  thi 

<Uank  as  he  expected. 

' '  Four  sitting-rooms  and  the  bed-rooms.    But  allow  me  to  show 

you  over  the  house.    I  confess  I  took  some  pains  in  arranging  it,  and, 

■hough  far  smaller  than  what  you  would  require,  it  may,  ueverthe- 

^M,  aflord  you  some  hints." 

rSo  they  left  the  eating  gentlemen  with  their  moai\u  axA  'Coovi 
tM  quite  full,  and  the  scent  of  the  fox  ovetpowemig  OmAi  >A^^^^ 
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hntty  nuliors  of  liam,  and  they  carefully  itispected  all  the  grotmi-  |i 

ftoorrootns.     Then  Mr.  Dudgeon  said ;  1^ 

"  If  you  are  not  tired,  Mr.  Higgins — it  ia  ratJier  my  hobby, »  t 
you  must  pull  nie  up  if  you  nre — we  will  go  upstnirs,  and  1  will  slm  * 
you  my  Banctuui."  ^ 

Mr.  Dudgeon's  sanctum  wjw  the  centre  room  OTer  the  potth,     - 
which  formed  a  balcony,  and  which  was  caietully  filled  with  choica     li 
flowers  in  pots.    Inside  there  were  aU  kinds  of  elegant  oontriTan«( 
for  hiding  the  real  strength  of  all  the  boxes  and  chDsts  required  li;     I 
the  particular  nature  of  Mr.  Dudgeon's  business ;  for  althongh  lui     i 
office  waa  in  Barford,  he  kept  (as  lie  informed  Mr.  Higgins)  irtit 
was  the  most  valua,ble  here,  as  being  safer  than  an  office  whivh  iru     i 
locked  up  and  left  every  night.    But,  as  Mr.  Higgins  reminded  hint 
with  a  sly  poke  in  the  aide,  when  next  they  mot,  liia  own  house  wm 
not  over  secure.    A  fortnight  after  the  gentlemen  of  the  Barf ord  hunt 
lunched  there ,  Mr.  Dudgeon's  strong  box — in  his  sanctum  npstain, 
with  the  mysteriona  spring-bolt  to  the  window  invented  by  himself, 
and  the  secret  of  which  waa  only  known  to  the  inventor  and  a  fe« 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  whom  ho  had  proudly  shown  it— 
this  strong-box,  containing  the  collected  Christmas  rents  of  half-!V 
do;ten  landlords  (there  waa  then  no  hank  nearer  than  Derby),  wu 
rided,  and  the  secretly  rich  Mr.  Dudgeon  had  to  stop  his  agent  in 
his  purchases  of  paintings  by  Flemish  lutists,  because  the  money  nas 
required  to  make  good  the  missing  rents. 
I  The  Dogberries  and  Verges  of  those  days  were  quite  incapable  of 

obtaining  any  clue  to  the  robber  or  robbere ;  and  though  one  or  two 
vagrants  were  taken  up  and  brought  before  Mr.  Dunover  and  Mr. 
I  Higgins,  the  magistrates  who  nsutdly  attended  in  the  court-room  at 

I  Barford,  there  was  no  evidence  brought  against  them,  and  after  ■ 

I  couple  of  nights'  durance  in  the  lock-ups  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

I  But  it  became  a  standing  joke  with  Mr.  Higgins  to  ask  Mr.  Dudgeon, 

I  from  time  to  time,  whether  he  could  recommend  him  a  place  of  safety 

'  for  his  valuables,  or  if  he  had  made  any  more  inventions  lately  foi: 

securing  houses  from  robbers. 

About  two  years  after  this  time— about  seven  years  after  Mr. 
Higgins  had  been  married — one  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Davis  was 

I  sitting  reading  the  news  in  the  colfee-room  of  the  "Oeoi^Inn."     i 

Ha  belonged  to  a  club  of  gentlemen  who  met  there  occasionally  to 
play  at  wliist,  to  read  what  few  newspapers  and  magazineB  were  pub- 
lished in  those  days,  to  chat  about  the  market  at  Derby,  and  pricea 
all  over  the  country.  This  Tuesday  night  it  was  a  black  frost,  and 
f^w  people  were  in  the  I'oom.  Mr.  Davis  was  anxious  to  finish  an 
article  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine ;"  indeed,  he  was  mAldiig  ex- 
tracts from  it,  intending  to  answer  it,  and  yet  unable  with  his  small 
income  to  purchase  a  copy.  So  he  stayed  late ;  it  was  past  nine,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  the  room  was  closed.  But  while  he  wrote,  Mr.  Higgins 
came  in.  He  was  pale  and  haggard  with  cold.  Mr.  Davis,  whohad 
had  for  some  time  sole  poasession  of  the  fire,  moved  pohtely  on  one 
side,  and  lianded  to  the  new  comer  the  sole  London  newspaper  which 
^^^^^the  room  afforded.    Mr,  Higgina  accepted  it,  and  mad{<  some  renuj^^ 
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tlie  intenfle  wldness  of  tho  weather;  but  Mr.  Davia  was  too  full 
Ilia  article  and  intended  replj'  to  fall  into  converaation  readily. 
t.  Higgina  hitched  his  chair  nearer  to  the  £re,  and  put  his  feet  on 
B  fender,  giving  an  audible  shudder.  He  put  the  newspaper  on 
e  end  of  the  table  near  him,  and  sat  gazing  into  the  red  ombera  ot 
B  fire,  croucliing  down  over  them  as  if  his  very  marrow  were  chilled, 
t  length  he  said  : 
'"fiiere  is  no  amount  of  the  murder  at  Bath  in  that  paper?" 
*.  Daria,  vho  had  finished  taking  his  notes,  and  was  preparing  to 
,  it«pped  ehort,  and  aaked — - 
"  Has  there  been  a  murder  at  Bath  I  No  '.  I  Jiave  not  seen  any- 
of  it— who  was  murdered )  " 

Oh !  it  was  a  ahocking,  terrible  murder !  "  said  Mr,  Higgins, 
M  raising  his  look  from  the  firo,  but  garing  on  with  liis  eyes  dilated 
'  the  whites  were  seen  all  round  them.  "  A  terrible,  terrible 
.  -der !  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  tho  murderer )  I  can  fancy 
le  red  glowing  centre  of  that  Are — look  and  see  how  infinitely  dis- 
nt  itaeeuu,and  how  the  distance  magnifies  it  into  something  awful 
gd  unqnenchablc. " 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  are  feserish  ;  how  you  shake  and  shiver  !  " 
id  Mr.  Davia,  thinking,  privately,  that  his  companion  had  symptonu 
fever,  and  that  he  was  wandering  in  his  mind. 
"  Oh,  no  1 "  said  Mr.  Higgins.  "  I  am  not  feverish.  It  is  the 
ight  which  is  so  cold."  And  for  a  time  he  talked  with  Mr.  Davis 
ttout  the  article  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  for  he  was  rather  a 
wler  himself,  and  could  take  more  interest  in  Mr.  Davis's  pursuits 
ut  moet  of  the  people  at  Barford.  At  length  it  drew  near  to  ten, 
A  Mr.  Davis  rose  up  to  go  home  to  his  lodgings. 
"No,  Davis,  don't  go.  I  want  you  here.  We  will  have  a  bottle 
port  together,  and  that  will  put  Saundera  into  good  humour.  I 
int  to  tell  you  about  this  miuder,"  he  continued,  dropping  hia 
dice,  and  speaking  hoarae  and  low.  ' '  She  was  an  old  woman,  and 
e  killed  her,  sitting  reading  her  Bible  by  her  own  fireside  1  "  He 
loked  at  Mr.  Davis  with  a  strange,  searching  gaze,  as  if  trying  to 
nd  some  sympathy  in  the  horror  which  the  idea  presented  to  him. 
"  Whom  do  you  mean,  my  dear  sir )  What  is  this  murder  you 
re  BO  fuU  of]     No  one  has  been  murdered  here." 

"  No,  you  fool !  I  tell  you  it  was  in  Bath  !  "  said  Mr.  Hii^^na, 
ith  sudden  p&ssion  ;  and  then,  calming  himself  to  moat  velvel- 
EDoothnesB  of  manner,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Davis's  knee,  there, 
they  sat  hj  the  fire,  and  gently  detainmg  him,  b^an  the  n&rra- 
m  of  the  orime  he  was  so  full  of  ;  but  hia  voice  and  manner  were 
natrained  to  a  stony  quietude  ;  he  never  looked  in  Mr.  Davia'e 
ce  ;  once  or  twice,  as  Mr.  Davis  remembered  afterwards,  his  grip 
ightened  like  a  compressing  vice. 

"  She  lived  in  a  small  house  in  a  qiiiot,  old-fashioned  atreet,  she 
id  her  maid.     People  sud  she  was  a  good  old  woman  ;  but,  for  all 
atj  she  hoarded  and  hoarded,  and  never  gave  to  the  yixx.    ISi. 
itis,  it  ia  wicked  not  to  give  to  the  poor — w\cke4 — \i\dte6.,  vft""A 
it  J    J«Jir«fs  give  fo  tho  poor,  for  once  I  te^Aiattv«'BOQ^e  *>»* 
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'  Oharity  covereth  a  multitude  of  Bins.'  The  wicked  old  wor 
aerer  gave,  but  hoarded  her  monej',  and  eavei  and  saved.  8diii« 
one  heard  of  it ;  I  say  she  threw  a.  temptation  in  hia  way,  and  God 
will  pnniihher  for  it.  And  this  man — or  it  mightbea  wooun,  who 
knows — and  ^Tii"  person  heard  also  that  she  went  to  church  in  the 
iQomiugB  and  her  maid  in  the  afternoons ;  and  so,  while  the  nuiJ 
WM  at  ohureh,  and  the  street  and  the  house  quite  still,  and  the 
darkness  of  a  winter  afternoon  coming  on,  she  was  nodding  over  her 
Bible — and  that,  mark  you !  is  a  ain,  and  one  that  God  wul  aTenga 
sooner  or  later — and  a  step  came,  in  the  dusk,  up  the  stair,  andtlut 
peraon  I  teld  you  of  stood  in  the  room.  At  first,  he — no!  Atfiist, 
it  is  supposed — for,  you  understand,  all  this  is  mere  ^esa-work— it 
is  supposed  that  he  asked  her  civilly  enough  to  give  hun  her  money, 
or  to  tell  tiiin  where  it  waa ;  but  the  old  nuser  defied  liim,  and  would 
Qot  ask  tor  mercy  and  give  up  hor  keys,  even  wlien  he  threatened 
her,  hut  looked  him  in  the  face  as  if  he  had  been  a,  baby.  Oh,  God! 
iSi.  Davis,  I  once  dreamt,  whon  I  was  a  little,  innocent  boy,  thatl 
should  commit  a  crime  like  this,  and  I  waki^ned  up  crying;  and  mj 
mother  comfortod  me — that  is  the  reason  I  tremble  so  now — ''  ' 
and  the  cold,  for  it  is  very,  very  cold !  " 

"  But  did  ho  murder  the  old  lady  ? "  asked  Mr.  Davis  ;  *'  I  beg 
your  pardon,  air,  hut  I  am  interested  by  your  story." 

"Yes,  he  cut  hor  throat ;  and  there  she  lies  yet,  in  her  quici 
little  parlour,  with  her  face  upturned  and  all  ghastly  white,  in  tha 
middle  of  a  pool  of  blood.     Mr.  Davis,  this  wine  is  no  better  than    ( 
water ;  I  must  have  some  brandy." 

Mr.  Davis  was  horror-struck  by  the  story,  which  seemed  to  have 
fascinated  him  as  much  as  it  had  done  his  companion, 

"Havetheygotany  clue  tothe  murderer  I"  said  he.  Mr.  Higgins 
drank  down  half  a  tumbler  of  raw  brandy  before  he  answered. 

"No;  no  clue  whatever,  They  will  never  be  able  to  discover 
hiin  !  and  I  should  not  wonder,  Mj.  Daris — I  should  not  wonder  if 
he  repented  after  all,  and  did  bitter  penance  for  his  crime ;  and  if 
BO — will  there  be  mercy  tor  him  at  the  last  day  1 " 

"God  knows  1"  said  Mr.  Davis,  with  solemnity.  "It  is 
awful  story,"  continued  he,  rousing  himself;  "I  hardly  like  to  leave 
this  warm,  light  room  and  go  out  into  the  darkness  after  hearing  it. 
But  it  must  be  done" — buttoning  on  his  great  coat — "lean  only 
say  I  hope  and  trust  they  will  find  out  the  murderer  and  hang  him.  If 
you'U  tijte  ray  advice,  Mr.Higginii,you'U  have  your  bod  warmed  and 
drink  a  treacle  poMet  just  the  last  thing ;  and,  if  you'll  allow  me, 
m  send  you  my  answer  to  Philologus  before  it  goes  up  to  oldTJrban." 

The  next  morning  Mr,  Davis  went  to  call  on  Miaa  Pratt,  who  was 
not  very  well,  and,  by  way  of  being  agreeable  and  entert^ning,  he 
related  to  her  all  he  had  heard  the  night  before  about  the  murder  at 
Bath;  and  really  he  made  a  very  prottv  connected  story  out  of  it,  and 
interested  Miss  Pratt  very  much  in  the  fate  of  the  old  lady— partly 
becanse  of  a  similarity  in  their  situations ;  for  she  also  privately 
hoarded  luoney,  and  had  but  one  servant,  and  stopped  nt  home 
■lone  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  allow  her  servant  to  go  to  cLorcIi^^^ 
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"  And  when  did  nil  this  happen  1 "  she  asked. 
t      "1  don't  know  if  Mr,  Higgina  named  the  day  ;  and  yet  I  think 
K  must  have  been  on  thia  very  last  Sunday." 

!"  And  to-day  is  Wednesday,     HI  news  travels  fast." 
' '  Yea,  Mr.  Higgins  tlionght  it  might  have  been  in  the  Londoa 

it  could  never  he.    "Where  did  Mr.  Higgins  Inam  all 

__it)" 

I  don't  know ;  I  did  not  ask.     I  tliijik  he  only  came  homo  yes- 
ia^  ;  he  had  heen  eolith  to  coUect  his  rents,  somebody  said." 
'   MiH  Pratt  grunted.    She  used  to  vent  her  dislike  and  Buspioion* 
iFUi'.  Higgina  in  a  grant  whenever  his  name  was  mentioned. 

"Well,  I  shan't  see  yon  for  some  days.  Godfrey  Merton  asked 
e  to  go  &nd  stay  with  Mm  and  his  aiater ;  and  I  think  it  will  do 
B  good.  ^Besides,"  added  alie,  "  theRo  winter  evenings — and  these 
-rderera  at  Lirgo  ti  the  conntry— I  don't  quite  like  living  wiUi 

7  Pe^y  to  call  to  in  case  of  need. " 

Miss  Pratt  went  to  stay  with  hor  cousin,  Mr.  Morton.  He  was 
U  active  magistrate,  and  enjoyed  his  reputation  aa  such.    One  day 

ame  in,  having  just  received  liis  letten. 

"  Bad  account  of  the  morals  of  your  little  town  here,  Jessy  ! " 
.faid  he,  tonohing  one  of  his  letters.  "You'tb  either  a  murderer 
iSDong  yoTi,  or  some  friend  of  n  murderer.  Hero's  a  poor  old  lady 
iRt  Bath  had  her  throat  cut  last  Sunday  week ;  and  I've  a  letter 
ftont  the  Home  Oiflce,  asking  to  lend  them  '  my  very  effiuiont  aid,'aa 
ftey  aro  pleased  to  cJl  it,  towards  finding  oat  the  culprit.  It  seems 
lis  must  have  been  thirsty,  and  of  a  comfortable  jolly  turn  ;  for 
Iwfore  going  to  his  horrid  work  he  tapped  a  barrel  of  ginger  wine 
the  old  lady  had  set  by  to  work  ;  and  he  wrapped  the  spigot  round 
-With  a  piece  of  a  letter  taken  out  of  his  pocket,  as  may  be  supposed : 
.Bid  this  piece  of  a  letter  was  found  afterwards ;  there  are  only  these 
Irtters  on  the  outside,  'iw,  i'wf,,  -arford,  -cgworth,'  which  someone 
)Bu  ingeniously  made  out  to  mean  Borforil,  near  Kegworth.  On 
'  Ae  other  side,  there  is  some  allusion  to  a  raoe-horse,  I  conjecture, 
tfaongh  the  najne  is  singular  ene\igli — '  Churoh-and-King-and-down- 
*ith-the-Bump.' " 

Miss  Pratt  caught  at  this  name  immediately.  It  had  hurt  her 
feelings  as  a  DJEisenter  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  she  remembered 
Hwetl. 

"  Mr.  Nat  Beam  has,  or  had  (hs  I  am  speaking  in  the  witness- 
box,  as  it  were,  I  must  take  care  of  my  tenses),  a  horse  with  that 
tidicolouB  name." 

^        ' '  Mr.  Nat  Eeam,"  repeated  Mr.  Merton,  making  a  note  of  the 
intelligence;  then  he  recurred  to  his  letter  fi-om  the  HomeOfBce  again. 

"There  is  also  a  piece  of  a  small  key,  broken  in  the  fiitile 
■ttampt  to  open  a  desk — well,  well.  Nothing  more  of  consequence. 
■The  letter  is  what  we  must  rely  upon." 

"  Mr,  Davis  said  that  Mr.  Higgiiw  told  him — "  Miss  Pratt  began. 
i      "Higginst"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mertiin,  "ns.     Is  it  Higj ' 
^Unteriug  fellow  that  ran  away  with  Nat  Heam's  sister  i 
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"Yes  I"  said  Miu  Pratt.     "But  thongli  lie  has  r 
faTourite  of  mine — " 

"ns,"  repeated  Mr,  Marton.  "It  ia  too  horribie  to  tliink  of;ii 
member  of  the  hunt— kind  old  Squire  Setun's  son-in-Iawl  Who 
cIko  have  you  in  Barford  with  names  that  end  ii 

"  There's  Jackson,  and  Higginson,  and  Bleukinsop,  and  DavU, 
and  Jones.  Cousin!  one  thing  strikes  me — how  did  Mr.  Higgini 
know  all  about  it  to  tell  Mr.  I^vis  on  Tuesday  what  had  bapptuied 
on  Sundny  aitemoon  ?" 

There  is  no  need  to  add  much  more.  Those  curiouB  in  lives  c( 
tho  highwayman  may  find  the  name  of  Hig^ins  as  conspicuous  amoiiG 
those  anna^  as  that  of  Claude  Duval.  Kate  Beam's  husband  col- 
lected his  ronta  on  the  liighway,  lilco  many  another  ' '  gentleman  "  q£ 
the  day ;  but,  having  been  unlucky  in  one  or  two  of  his  adventures, 
and  hearing  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  hoarded  wealth  of  the  old 
lady  at  Bath,  he  was  led  on  from  robbery  to  murder,  and  was  hut^ 
for  his  crime  at  Derby,  in  1775. 

He  had  not  been  an  nnldnd  husband,  and  hia  poor  wife  took 
lodgings  in  Derby  to  be  near  him  ia  Ida  last  moments — his  awful  lost 
moments.  Her  old  father  went  with  her  everywhere  but  into  her 
husband's  cell,  and  wrung  her  heart  by  conatantly  accusing  himself 
of  having  promoted  her  marriage  with  a  man  of  whom  he  knew  \so 
Uttle.  He  abdicated  his  squireship  in  favour  of  his  son  ffathaniel. 
Hatwas  prosperous,  and  the  helpless,  silly  father  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him;  but  to  his  widowed  daughter  the  foolish,  fond  old  man  was 
all  in  all — her  knight,  her  protector,  her  companion,  her  moat  faith- 
ful, loving  companion.  Only  he  ever  declined  assuming  the  office 
of  her  counsellor,  sliaking  his  head  sadly,  and  saying, 

"Ah  '.  Kate,  Kate!  if  I  had  had  more  wisdom  to  have  advised  then 
better,  thou  neod'et  not  have  been  an  exile  here  in  Brussels,  shrink- 
ingfrom  the  sight  of  everyEnglishpersonasif  they  knew  thy  stoij." 
I  saw  tho  White  House  not  a  month  ago ;  it  was  to  let,  pet- 
liaps  for  the  twentieth  time  since  Mr.  Higgins  occupied  it ;  bnt  still 
the  tradition  goes  in  Barford  that,  once  upon  a  time,  a  highwayman 
lived  there,  and  amassed  untold  treasures,  and  that  the  ill-gotten  | 
wealth  yet  remains  walled  up  in  some  unknown,  concealed  chuuber, 
but  in  what  part  of  the  house  no  one  knows.  ' 

Will  any  of  you  become  tenants,  and  try  to  find  out  thii  ii^»- 
teriouB  closet?  lean  furnish  the  exact  addr^  to  any  i4)ldicu)t  who 
wiabes  for  it. 
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VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

■^■T  ITovember  but  one,  there  was  a.  flittiiig  in  our  neighbourluKtd  ; 
fcrdly  a  flitdng,  after  all,  for  it  wus  only  a,  single  person  chsjiging  her 
4l«oe  of  abode  from  one  lodging  to  another ;  and  instead  of  a  cart- 
load of  drawers  and  baaketa,  dressers  and  beds,  witli  old  king  dock 
lit  the  top  of  all,  it  was  oulj  one  large  wooden  chest  to  be  earned 
ilft^  the  girl,  wlio  moved  slowly  and  heavily  along  the  atreeta,  list- 
lew  and  depressed,  more  from  the  state  of  her  mind  tlian  of  her  body. 
]t  was  Libbie  Marsh,  who  liad  been  obliged  to  quit  her  room  in  Dean 
Street,  because  the  acquaintances  whom  she  had  been  liring  with 
jITBi-e  leaving  Mancheater.  She  tried  to  think  herself  fortunate  in 
JlATing  met  with  lodgings  rather  more  out  of  the  town,  and  with 
ithoae  who  were  known  to  be  respectable  ;  she  did  indeed  ti;  to  be 
contented,  but,  in  spite  of  her  reason,  the  old  feeling  of  desolation 
^tme  over  her,  as  nhe  waa  now  about  to  be  tlirown  aaain  (entirely 
ftmoug  strangers, 

'  No.  2.  -—  ■■  Court,  Albemarle  Street,  was  reached  at  last,  and 
Oie  pace,  slow  as  it  was,  slackened  as  she  drew  near  the  spot  where 
Sbewasto  be  left  by  the  man  who  carried  her  box,  for,  trivial  as  her 
4icqiiaintance  with  him  was,  he  waa  not  quite  a  stranger,  aa  everyone 
^Im  was,  peering  out  of  their  open  doors,  and  satisfying  themselves 
St  was  only  ' '  Dikon's  new  lodger. " 

Dixon's  house  was  the  last  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  court.  A 
'Ugh  dead  brick  wall  connected  it  with  its  opposite  neighbour.  All 
ithe  dwellings  were  of  the  same  nionotonoua pattern,  andonoside  of 
the  court  looked  at  its  exact  likeness  opposite,  as  if  it  wore  seeiiig 
itself  in  a  looking-gloaa. 

Dixon's  honst)  was  abac  vp,  and  the  key  left  next  door ;  but  the 
woman  in  whose  charge  it  was  left  knew  tJiat  Libbie  was  expected, 
and  came  forward  to  say  a  few  explanatory  words,  to  unlook  the 
door,  and  atir  the  dull  grey  nahes  that  were  lazily  burning  in  the 
grate  ;  and  then  she  returned  to  her  own  house,  leaving  poor  Libbie 
standing  alone  with  the  great  big  chest  in  the  middle  of  the  house- 
place  floor,  with  no  one  to  say  a  word  to  (even  a  common-place  re- 
mark would  hare  been  better  than  this  dull  silence),  that  could  help 
lier  to  rep«l  the  fast-conung  tcaia. 
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Dixon  uid  his  wife,  and  their  eldest  girl,  worked  in  foctoriei,  ■ 
were  nbBent  all  day  from  the  lionae  ;  the  youngest  child,  also  a  lit 

girl,  was  boarded  out  on  the  week-daya  at  the  neighbour's,  whorefll 
door-key  was  deposited,  but  idthough  busy  making  dirt-piea  al 
entrance  to  the  court  when  Libbio  came  in,  she  wm  too  youtu  ■ 
core  much  about  ber  parents'  new  lodger.     Libbie  knew  t^ta 
waa  to  Bleep  with  the  elder  girl  in  the  front  bedroom,  but,  M  J" 
may  fancy,  it  seemed  a  Uberty  even  to  go  upstairs  to  take  off! 
things,  when  no  one  was  at  home  to  marshal  the  way  np  the  ladder- 
like  stopB.    So  she  could  only  take  uiT  her  bonnet  and  ait  down,  mi 
gaze  at  the  now  blazing  fire,  and  think  sadly  on  the  past,   and 
the  lonely  creature  she  was  in  this  wide  world — father  and  mo" 
fpne,  her  little  brother  long  since  dead— he  would  have  been].. 
than  nineteen  had  he  been  aUve,  but  she  only  thought  of  hiin 
the  darling  baby  ;  her  only  friends  (to  call  friends)  living  far  t 
at  their  new  house;  her  employers,  kind  enough  people  in  their' 
but  too  rapidly  twirling  round  on  this  bustling  earth  to  have  le' 
to  thinli  of  the  httle  work-womaa,  excepting  when  they  w! 
gowns  turned,  carpets  mended,  or  household  linen  darned  ; 
hardly  even  the  natural  though  hidden  liopeofayounggLrl'i  ' 
to  cheer  her  on  with  tlie  bright  visions  of  a  home  of  her  own  at  some 
future  day,  where,  loving  and  beloved,  she  might  fulfil  a  woman'a 
dearest  duties. 

For  Libbie  was  very  plain,  as  she  had  known  so  long  that  tie 
oonsdonanesa  of  it  hod  ceoaed  to  mortify  her.  You  can  Iwdly  lin 
in  Manchester  without  having  some  idea  of  your  personal  appear- 
ance :  the  factory  lads  and  lasses  take  good  care  of  that ;  andifyon 
meet  them  at  the  hours  when  they  are  pouring  out  of  the  i  "" 
you  are  sure  to  hear  a  good  number  of  truths,  some  of  them 
bined  with  such  a  spirit  of  impudent  fun  that  you  canscarcely  . 
ftom  laughing,  even  at  the  joke  against  yourself.     Libbie  had  of 
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the  fields  to  scare  away  the  birds  ] "  &c.,  for  her  to  linger  i 
any  impression  as  to  her  looks. 

While  she  was  thus  musing,  and  quietlycrying,  under  the  pictnr 
her  fancy  had  conjured  up,  the  Dixons  came  dropping  u  ' 

prised  her  with  her  wet  cheeks  and  quivering  lips. 

She  almost  wislied  to  have  the  stilincss  again  that  had  bl  .^ 
pressed  her  an  hour  ago,  they  talked  and  laughed  so  loudly  and  so 
muclt,  and  bustled  about  so  noisily  over  eveiything  they  did.  Dixon 
took  hold  of  one  iron  handle  of  her  boi,  and  helped  her  to  humptf" 
up-stairBjWliilehisdaughterAnnofollowod  tosce  theunraokin, — 

what  sort  of  clothes  "httle  sewing  body  had  gotten."     Mrs.]  

rattled  out  her  tea-things,  and  put  the  kettle  on,  fetched  home  ]j 
youngest  child,  which  added  to  the  commotion.  Then  she  calledAu 
downstairs,  and  sent  her  for  this  thing  and  that :  eggs  to  put  to  ■ 

1,  it  was  so  thin  ;  ham,  to  give  a  relish  to  the  bread-and-bnttr 

new  bread,  hot,  if  she  could  get  it.     Libbie  heard  ftU  tlN_ 
tvdors,  given  at  full  pitch  of  Mrs.  Dixon'a  Toice,  and  wondered! 
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lir  extrBTag&nce,  bu  difTerent  from  the  hiibiti  of  the  plaoa  when 
1  had  last  lodged.  But  thej  were  fine  Bpinners,  in  the  receipt  of 
)d  wages  ;  and  confined  all  day  iii  an  atmoiphere  ranging  from 
'enty-five  to  eiglity  degreea.  They  had  lost  all  natiual,  healthy 
^ipetite  for  simple  food,  and,  having  no  higher  tastes,  found  theit 
atest  enjoyment  in  their  luxurious  meals. 

Wlieu  tea  was  ready,  Libbie  was  called  downstairs,  with  a  rough 
Init  hearty  invitation,  to  share  their  meal ;  she  sat  mutely  at  tho 
bomer  of  the  tea-table,  while  they  went  on  with  their  own  con- 
Krsation  about  people  and  things  she  knew  nothing  about,  till  at 
hugth  she  ventured  to  ask  for  a  candle,  to  go  and  finish  her  un- 
packiDg  before  bedtime,  aa  she  had  to  go  out  sewing  for  seTeTol 
aooceedingdays.  But  once  in  the  oomparatiTB  peace  of  her  bedroom, 
Jter  ener^  fiuled  her,  and  she  contented  herself  with  locking  her 
Noah's  ^k  ot  a  chest,  and  put  out  hor  candle,  and  went  to  sit  by  Wia 
window,  and  gaze  out  at  the  bright  heavens;  for  ever  and  ever  *'tha 
Mne  sky,  that  bends  over  all,"  sheds  down  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
■with  the  Borrowful  at  the  solemn  hours  when  the  ceaseless  stars  BTe 
n  to  pace  ite  deptlm. 

By  and  by  her  eye  fell  down  to  gazing  at  the  corresponding 
window  to  her  own  on  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  coui't.  It  was  lighted, 
Init  the  blind  was  drawn  down :  upon  the  blind  aho  saw,  first  iincon- 
■doualf,  the  constant  weary  motion  of  a  Ettle  spectral  shadow,  a 
iSuld's  liand  and  arm — no  more  ;  long,  thin  fingers  hanging  down 
from  the  wrist,  while  the  arm  moved  up  and  down,  as  if  keeping 
time  to  the  heavy  pulses  of  dull  pain.  She  could  not  help  hoping 
ihat  sleep  would  soon  come  to  still  that  incessant,  feeble  motion  : 
and  now  arid  then  it  did  cease,  as  if  the  little  creature  had  dropped 
into  a  slumber  from  very  wearinean  ;  but  presently  the  arm  jerked 
^p  with  the  fingers  clenched,  aa  if  with  a  sudden  start  of  agony. 
when  Anne  came  up  to  bed,  Libbie  was  still  sitting,  watching  the 
■hadow,  and  she  directly  asked  to  whom  it  belonged. 

"  It  will  be  Margaret  Hall's  lad.  Last  summei',  when  it  was  so 
bot,  there  was  no  biding  with  the  window  shut  at  night,  and  theirs 
was  open  too  ;  and  manps  the  time  he  has  waked  me  with  liis  moans  j 
they  say  he's  been  better  ain'  cold  weather  came." 

"  la  he  always  in  bed  ?     Whatten  aila  him  ? "  asked  Libbie. 
"Summat's  amiss  wi'  his  backbone,  folks  say  ;  he's  better  and 
worse,  like.     He's  a  nice  httle  chap  euough,  and  his  mother's  not 
that  bad  either ;  oidy  my  mother  and  her  had  words,  so  now  we 
don't  spe^." 

Libbie  went  on  watching,  and  when  she  next  spoke,  to  ask  who 
nnd  what  his  mother  was,  Aime  Bixon  was  fast  asleep. 

Time  passed  away,  and  aa  usual  nnvoiled  the  hidden  things. 
Libbie  found  out  that  Margaret  Hall  was  a  widow,  who  earned  her 
living  as  a  washerwoman  ;  that  the  little  suffering  Jad  was  her  only 
child,  her  dearly  beloved.  That  while  she  scolded  pretty  nearly 
everybody  else,  "  till  her  name  was  up  "  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
ft  termagant,  to  hiin  she  whs  evidently  most  tender  and  gentle.  Ho 
by  alone  on  his  little  bed,  near  the  window,  through  the  day,  whil«slia 
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WM  Kwsy  toilii.g  foe  a  livelihood..  But  -when  Libbis  had  plain  oc 
to  do  at  her  lodgiogs,  inHteiid  of  going  out  to  sew,  ahe  used  to  w 
from  her  bedroom  window  for  the  time  when  the  shadows  oppc 
l>f  their  mute  gesttirea,  told  that  the  mother  had  returned  tc  ' 
over  her  child,  to  smooth  his  pillow,  to  alter  hia  position,  to  g 
luB  nightly  cup  of  tea.  And  often  in  the  night  Libbie  coiild  no 
tiling  gently  from  bed,  tu  see  if  the  little  arm  was  waving  u 
down,  as  was  his  rjlu^atomed  habit  when  aleepleaa  from  pain. 

Libbie  had  a  good  deal  of  sewing  to  do  at  homo  that  winter,  ^ 
whenever  it  nna  not  ao  cold  as  to  benumb  her  fingers,  sht  '  ''' 
upstairs,  tn  order  to  natch  the  little  lad  in  her  few  odd  moi 
pause.  On  his  better  days  he  could  ait  up  enough  to  peep  o' 
window,  and  she  found  he  liked  to  look  at  her.  Prose.. .^  . 
vent»ired  to  nod  to  liim  across  the  court ;  and  his  faint  amile,  I 
ready  ^od  back  again,  showed  that  this  gave  him  plea 
■he  would  have  been  encouraged  by  this  amile  to  have  pi 
a  speaking  acquaintance,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  terrible  n  ^ 
to  whom  it  seemed  to  be  irritation  enough  to  know  that  Idbbie  « 
a  lodger  at  the  Dixons'  for  her  to  talk  at  her  whenever  t' 
oountered  each  other,  and  to  live  evidently  in  wait  for  son 
opportunity  of  abuse. 

With  her  constant  interest  in  liim,  Libbia  soon  discoviered  || 
greatwant  of  an  object  on  which  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  andw] 
might  distract  his  attention,  when  alone  through  the  long  day,  f 
flie  pain  he  endured.  He  was  very  fond  of  flowers.  ItwaaNoven 
when  she  had  first  removed  to  her  lod^gs,  but  it  had  b 
mild  weather,  and  a  few  flowers  yet  lingered  in  the  garden 

the  country  people  gathered  into  noaegays,  and  brought  on  

days  into  Manchester.  His  mother  had  brought  him  a,  bunch  of 
Miohoelmas  daisies  the  very  day  Libbie  had  become  a  neighboor, 
and  she  watched  their  history.  He  put  them  first  in  on  old  teapot, 
of  which  the  spout  waa  broken  off  and  the  lid  lost ;  and  he  daily 
replenished  the  teapot  from  the  jugof  water  his  mother  left  near 
him  to  quench  his  feverish  thirst.  By  and  by,  one  or  two  of  the 
constellation  of  lilac  stars  faded,  and  then  the  time  he  had  hitherto 
spent  in  admiring,  almost  caressing  them,  waa  devoted  to  cutting  off 
those  flowers  whoae  decay  marred  the  beauty  of  the  nosegay.  *^ 
took  him  half  the  morning,  witli  liis  feeble,  languid  motions,  ti 
his  cumbrous  old  aciaaors,  to  trim  up  his  diminished  darlings.  TI 
at  last  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  better  preserve  the  few  {. 
remained  by  dmng  them  ;  so  they  were  carefully  put  between  ■^ 
leaves  of  the  old  Bible  i  and  then,  whenever  a  better  day  came,''  '  ' 
he  had  strength  enough  to  lift  the  ponderous  book,  he  used  to  _„ 
the  pages  to  look  at  his  flower  friends.  In  winter  he  could  have 
more  liring  flowers  to  tend.  ^ 

Libbie  thought  and  thought,  till  at  last  an  idea  flashed  uponhet 
mind,  that  often  made  a  happy  anule  steal  over  her  face  as  she 
stitched  away,  and  that  cheered  her  through  the  solitary  winter — for 
solitary  it  continued  to  be,  though  the  ]}£tons  were  very  good  sort 
of  people,  never  preaaed  her  for  payment,  if  she  had  had  but  Ul''" 
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work  to  do  that  week  ;  oever  grudged  her  a  sliare  of  their  extrsTK- 
gant  meak,  which  were  far  more  luKurtoua  than  she  could  havemet 
with  anywhere  else,  for  her  previously  agreed  payment  in.  case  of 
workiiiff  at  home  ;  and  they  would  fain  hnve  taught  her  to  drink 
rum  in  her  tea,  aaBuring  her  that  nhe  sliouldhaTo  it  for  notliing  and 
welcome.  But  they  were  too  touchy,  too  proBperous,  too  mucli 
iibaorbed  in  themselves,  to  take  off  Libbie'a  feeling  of  aolitariness  j 
not  h^lf  as  much  as  the  little  fnce  by  day,  and  the  sliadow  bynight, 
of  him  with  whom  she  had  never  yet  exchanged  a  word. 

Her  idea  was  this  :  her  mother  came  from  the  east  of  England, 
where,  os  perhaps  you  know,  they  Iiave  the  pretty  custom  of  send- 
ing presents  on  St.  Yalentine'a  day,  with  the  donor's  name  unknown, 
and,  of  course,  the  mystery  constitutes  halt  the  enjoyment.  The 
fourteenth  of  February  was  Libbie's  birthday  too,  and  many  a  year, 
in  the  happy  days  of  old,  had  her  mother  delighted  to  surprise  her 
with  aome  little  gift,  of  whicli  aho  more  than  half-guesaod  the  giver, 
although  eaoh  Valentine's  day  the  manner  of  its  arrival  was  varied. 
Since  then  the  fourteenth  of  February  had  been  the  dreariest  of  all 
the  year,  because  the  most  haunted  by  meniory  of  departed  happi- 
ne«B.  Bat  now,  this  year,  if  she  could  not  have  the  old  gladness  of 
heart  herself,  she  would  try  and  brighten  the  life  of  another.  She 
would  save,  and  she  would  screw,  hut  she  would  buy  a  canary  and 
a.  cage  for  that  poor  little  laddie  opposite,  who  wore  out  his  mono- 
tonous life  with  BO  few  pleasures  and  so  much  pain. 

I  doabt  I  may  not  tell  you  here  of  the  oniietics  and  the  fears, 
of  the  hopes  and  the  self -sacri&cea— all,  perhaps,  small  in  the  tangible 
effect  OS  the  widow's  mite,  yet  not  the  less  marked  by  the  viewless 
angelawho  go  about  continually  among  us— which  varied  Libbie'a 
life  before  she  accomplished  her  purpose.  It  is  enough  to  say  it  waa 
accomplished.  Tiio  very  day  before  the  fcmrteonth  she  found  time 
to  go  with  her  half-guinea  to  a  barber's  who  lived  near  Albemarle 
Street,  and  wlw  was  famous  for  his  stock  of  singing-birds.  There 
are  enthusiasts  about  aU  sorts  of  things,  both  good  and  had,  and 
many  of  the  weavera  in  Manchester  know  and  care  more  about  bird* 
than  any  one  would  easily  credit.  Stubborn,  silent,  reserved  men 
on  many  things,  you  have  only  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  birds  to 
light  up  their  faces  with  brightness.  They  will  tell  you  who  won 
the  prizes  at  the  last  canary  show,  where  the  prize  birds  may  ba 
seen,  and  give  you  aU  the  details  of  those  funny,  but  pretty  am) 
interesting  mimicries  of  great  x>eop]e'a  cattle  shows.  Among  these 
amateuiB,  Emanuel  Morris,  the  barber,  was  an  oracle. 

He  took  Libbie  into  his  little  back  room,  used  for  private  shaV' 
ing  of  modest  men,  who  did  not  care  to  be  exhibited  in  the  front 
shop  decked  out  in  the  full  glories  of  lather  ;  and  which  was  hung 
round  with  birds  in  rude  wicker  cages,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  had  won  prizes,  and  were  consequently  honoured  with  gilt- wire 
prisons.  The  longer  and  thinner  the  body  of  the  bird  was,  Uie  more 
admiration  it  received,  aa  far  as  eitemfll  beauty  went  j  and  when, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  colour  was  deep  and  clear,  and  its  note* 
strong  and  varied,  the  more  did  Eraanuo)  dwell  upon  its  perfectioni 


1 
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But  those  were  all  prize  birds  ;  and,  on  inquiry,  Libbie  beard,  w 
Ruiuo  little  sinking  at  lieart,  that  their  price  rau  trom  a  '  ' 
gaiaene. 

"I'm  not  over-partioularaa  to  shape  and  colour,"  said  she,  ' 
■hould  like  a  good  einger,  thitt's  all  ! " 


"After  all,  I  don't  think  I  care  so  much  about  the  Bitiging  iwy 
loud  -,  it's  but  a  noise  after  all,  and  Bometimea  noise  fidgets  foUts. 

"They  must  bo  neah  folks  as  is  put  out  with  the  stDgiug  o'  birds," 
replied  Emanuel,  rather  aflrontcd. 

"  It's  for  one  who  is  poorly,"  said  Libbie,  dcprecatingly. 

"Well,"  said  he,  as  if  considering  the  matter,  "folk  tiut  m 
cranky  often  take  more  to  them  as  ahowa  'em  love  than  to  them  ii 
is  clever  and  gifted.  Happen  yo'd  rather  have  tbis'n,"  opening  4 
cage-door,  and  calling  to  a  dull-coloured  bird,  Hitting  moped  up  in 
a  comer,  "  Here— Jupiter,  Jupiter  1 " 

The  bird,  smoothed  its  feathers  in  an  instant,  aud,  uttrany  a 
little  note  of  delight,  flew  to  Emanuel,  putting  his  beak  to  his  bpl, 
as  if  kissing  him,  and  then,  perching  on  his  head,  it  began  a  gmg- 
ling  warble  of  pleasure,  not  by  any  means  so  varied  or  bo  dear  M 
the  song  of  the  others,  but  which  pleased  Libbie  more  ;  for  she  ins 
always  one  to  find  out  she  liked  the  gooaeberrieH  that  wera  aceeaaitilia 
better  tlian  the  grapes  that  were  beyond  herreach.  The  price,  t.., 
just  right,  so  she  gladly  took  posseBsion  of  the  cage,  and  hid  it  m 
her  cloak,  preparatory  to  carrying  it  home.     Emanuel  i 


"  Will  it  soon  get  to  know  any  one  I  "  naked  she. 

"  Gire  him  two  days  only,  and  you  and  he'll  be  as  thick  ai  _ 
and  me  are  now.  You've  only  to  open  his  door,  and  call  him,  k 
he'll  follow  you  Found  the  room  ;  but  hell  first  kiss  you,  and  tt 
perch  on  your  head.  He  only  wants  larning,  which  I  have  uo  ti 
to  give  liim,  to  do  many  another  accomplishment." 

"  What's  his  name  1     I  did  not  rightly  catch  it." 

"Jupiter — it's  not  common;  but  the  town's  o'eminwith  BobW.^ 
and  DiiMoB,  and  as  my  birds  are  thought  a  bit  out  o'  the  waj^g 
like  to  have  better  names  for  'em,  so  I  just  picked  a  few  out  o'  iP 
lad's  school  hooka.  It's  just  aa  ready,  when  you're  used  to  it,  j 
say  Jupiter  as  Dicky."  , 

"I  could  bring  my  tongue  round  to  Peter  better;  would  1 
tiiswer  to  Foter ! "  asked  Libbie,  now  on  the  point  of  departing 

"  Happen  he  might ;  but  I  think  lie'd  come  readier  1^  the  U 
syllables." 

On  Valentino's  day,  Jupiter's  cage  was  decked  round  with  i 
leaves,  making  quite  a  pretty  wreath  on  tho  wicker  work  ;  and  jl 
one  of  them  was  pimiod  a  shp  of  paper,  with  these  words,  vr' 
in  Libbie's  best  round  hand  :— 

"From  your  faithful  Valentine.     Please  take  notice  his  s 
Is  PetOTj  and  bell  oome  if  you  call  him,  after  a  bit." 
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Itnt  little  work  did  Libbie  do  that  afternoon,  she  wag  ao  uigiiDcd 
a  watching  tor  the  messenger  who  was  to  bear  her  present  ti.  Tinr 
little  valentine,  and  ran  away  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  up  thu 
canary,  and  esplained  to  whom  it  was  seut. 

At  htat  he  came  ;  then  there  was  n  pnuae  before  the  woman  of 
the  house  was  at  liberty  to  take  it  upataira.  Then  Libbio  saw  the 
little  face  lliish  up  into  a  bright  colour,  the  feeble  hands  tremble 
with  delighted  eagerness,  the  head  bent  down  to  tiy  and  make  out 
the  writing  (buj'ond  hit  power,  pour  lad,  to  read),  the  rapturotu 
turning  round  of  the  cage  in  order  to  see  the  canary  in  every  point 
of  Tiew,  head,  tail,  wiu^a,  and  feet ;  an  intention  in  which  Jupiter, 
in  hia  uneasiness  at  being  again  among  strangers,  did  not  second, 
(or  he  hopped  round  so  as  continiwUy  to  present  a  full  front  to  the 
boy.  It  was  a  source  of  never-wearying  delight  to  the  little  fellow, 
till  daylight  closed  in  ;  he  evidently  forgot  to  wonder  who  had  sent 
it  him,  in  his  gladness  at  his  possession  of  such  a  trensiiro  ;  and  when 
the  shadow  of  hia  mother  darkened  on  the  blind,  and  the  bird  had 
been  exhibited,  Libbie  saw  her  do  what,  with  all  her  tenderness, 
seemed  rarely  to  have  entered  into  herthoughte—slie  bent  down  and 
kissed  her  boy,  in  a  mother's  sympathy  with  the  joy  of  her  child. 

The  canary  waa  placed  for  the  night  between  the  little  bed  and 
window ;  and  when  Libbie  rose  once,  to  lake  her  accustomed  peep, 
she  saw  the  little  arm  put  fondly  rotind  the  cage,  as  if  embracing 
bis  new  treasure  even  in  his  sleep.  How  Jupiter  slept  this  tu^t 
■light  is  quite  another  thing. 

So  ended  the  first  day  in  Libbie 'a  three  eras  in  lost  year. 


I 


EBA  IL 
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Tub  brightest,  fullest  daylight  poured  down  into  No.  2 Court, 

Albemarle  Street,  and  the  heat,  even  at  the  early  hour  of  five,  as  al 
the  noontide  on  the  June  days  of  many  years  past. 

The  court  seemed  aHvo,  and  merry  with  voices  and  laughter. 
The  bedroom  windows  were  open  wide,  and  had  been  bo  all  night, 
on  account  oE  the  heat  ;  and  every  now  and  then  you  might  see  a 
head  and  a  pair  of  shoulders,  simply  encased  in  shirt  sleeves,  popped 
out,  and  you  might  hear  the  inquiry  passed  from  one  to  the  other : 

"Well,  Jack,  and  whore  art  thee  bound  for)  " 

"  Dunham  7 " 

"  Why,  what  an  old-faahioned  chap  thou  be'st.  Thy  grandad 
afore  thee  went  to  Diinhani :  but  thou  wert  always  a  slow  coach. 
I'm  off  to  Alderloy,  me  and  my  misais." 

"Ay,  that's  because  there's  only  thee  and  thy  missis.  Wait  till 
thou  hast  gotten  four  childer,  iiko  me,  and  thou'It  be  glad  enou^ 
to  take  'em  to  Dunham,  oud-fashiooedway,  for  fourpence  apiece. 
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"I'd  still  go  to  Aldarley  ;  I'd  not  be  bothered  witlmijchitdtai;. 
they  should  keep  house  at  home." 

A  pair  of  hands,  tho  person  to  whom  they  belonged  inTuiblu 
boxed  his  ears  on  this  last  speech,  in  a  very  spirited  thoogh  pbjfa 
manner,  and  tho  neighbouTH  all  laughed  at  the  suiprised  look  a 
the  speaker,  at  this  assault  from  an  unseen  foe.  The  man  who  ~ 
been  holding  oouyersation  with  him  cried  ou  t : 

"Sarvedhim  right,  Mrs.  Slater  ;  he  knows  nought  about  it  ;et 
but  when  he  gets  them  he'll  be  ad  loth  to  leave  the  babbies  at  honl 
on  a  Whitsuntide  as  any  on  ub.  We  shall  live  to  see  him  in  Donhsi* 
Park  yet.  wi'  twins  in  his  arms,  and  another  pair  on  'em  dutchiq 
at  daddy  s  coat  tails,  let  alone  your  shore  of  youngsters,  :    '    '   "  ^^ 

■  t  tiis  m  -  ■      .  ^  -.  .  ■  ... 


IT  Mend  Libbie  appeared  at  her  window,  s 
Mrs.  Slater,  who  had  taken  her  dlacomhted  husband's  pkice,  < 

"  Elisabeth  Haitih,  where  ore  Di^tons  and  you  bound  to  ?  " 
" Dixons   are  not  up  yet;   be  said  last  night   he'd  take  i 
holiday  out  in  lying  in  bed.     I'm  going  to  the  old-fashioned  pi 
Dunham." 

"Thou  art  never  going  by  thyself,  moping!  " 
"  No  ;  I'm  going  with  Margaret  Hall  and  her  lad,"  replied  L  . 
bie,  hastily  withdrawing  from  the  window,  in  order  to  avoid  hearii^ 
Kxy  remarks  on  the  associates  she  had  chosen  for  her  day  of  pleasun 
— the  Bdold  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  her  sickly,  sjluig  child ! 

But  Jupiter  might  have  been  a  dove,  and  his  ivy  leaves  an  o]'"^^ 
branch,  for  the  peace  he  had  brought,  the  happiness  he  had  cans 
to  three  individuals  at  least.  For  of  course  it  could  not  long  be  i 
mystery  who  had  sent  little  Frank  Hall  his  valentine  j  nor  cod 
his  niotlier  long  entertain  her  hard  manner  towards  onn  who  h 
given  her  child  a  new  pleasure.  She  was  shy,  and  she  was  prowL 
and  for  some  time  she  struggled  against  the  natural  desire  of  mani 
festing  her  gratitude  ;  but  one  evening,  wlien  Libbie  was  retumini 
liome,  with  a  bundle  of  work  half  a^  large  as  herself,  as  she  drwa"-^^ 
herself  along  through  the  heated  streets,  she  was  overtaken  by  M 
goret  Hall,  her  burden  gently  pulled  from  her,  and  her  way  hoi 
shortened,  and  her  weary  spirits  southed  and  cheered,  by  the  on 
pourings  of  Margaret's  heart;  forthe  borrierof  reserve  onoe  teuk« 
down.  She  had  much  to  say,  to  thank  her  for  days  of  amusement  ar 
liappy  employment  for  her  lad,  to  speak  of  hia  grutitnde,  to  tell 
her  hopes  and  fears — the  hopes  and  fears  that  iiiade  up  the  dates  « 
her  life.  From  that  time,  Libbie  lost  her  awe  of  the  term^^t  i 
interest  for  the  motlier,  whoHO  all  was  ventured  in  ho  frail  a  barfc 
From  this  time,  Libbie  was  a  fast  friend  with  both  mother  and  k 
planning  mitigations  fur  the  sorrowful  days  of  the  latter  as  ei 
as  poor  Margaret  Hall,  and  witli  far  more  Bucoess.  His  b" 
Wickered  up  under  the  charm  and  excitement  of  the  last  few  m  -^— 
He  even  seemed  strong  enough  to  undertake  the  journey  to  DuA 
liom,  which  Libbie  had  arranged  as  a  Whitsuntide  treat,  and  for  whici 
■be  and  his  mother  had  been  hoarding  up  for  seTerol  weeks.  Th 
~~~  itlwi.itleft  Knott-mill  at  six,  audit  was  now  past  Svo;  aoLibbi 
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I  lot  lienelf  out  veiy  gently,  and  went  acroaa  to  her  friends.     Sha 
1  knocked  at  the  door  of  their  lodgiug-rooui,  and,  without  waiting  for 
1  uiBwer,  entered. 

Franl^'fl  face  was  flushed,  and  lie  Wfts  tremhling  with  exdto- 
lent — putif  with  pleasure,  but  partly  with  some  eager  ni^  not 
I  fetgi^ted. 

I  "He  wants  Bore  to  take  Peter  with  him,"  said  his  mother  to 

Libbie,  &a  if  referring  the  matter  to  her.     The  boy  looked  implor- 
ingly at  her. 

"He  would  like  it,  Iknow;  forone  thing,  he'd  misa  mo  sadly, 
and  chirrup  for  me  aJl  day  long,  he'd  bo  so  lonely.  I  could  not  be 
half  so  happy  a-thinking  on  hun,  left  alone  here  by  himaelf.  Then, 
Libbie,  he's  juat  like  a  Christian,  bo  fond  of  flowers  and  green  leaves, 
Bnd  them  sort  of  things.  He  chirrupa  to  me  so  when  mother  brings 
me  a  pennyworth  of  wall-flowera  to  put  round  his  cage.  He  would 
talk  if  he  could,  you  know  ;  but  I  can  tell  what  he  moana  quite  as 
one  as  if  he  spoke.     Do  let  Ptier  go,  Libbie  ;  I'll  carry  him  in  my 

So  Jupiter  was  allowed  to  be  of  tlie  parry.  Now  Libbie  had 
overcome  the  great  diificidiy  of  convoying  Franky  to  tho  boat,  by 
offering  to  "  slay  "  for  a  coach,  and  the  Bhouts  and  exclamationa  of 
the  neighbours  told  them  that  their  conveyance  awaited  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  court.  His  mother  carried  Franky,  light  in  weight, 
though  heavy  in  helplessneaa,  andhe would  hold  the  cage,  believing 
thatne  was  redeeming  Mb  pledge,  that  Peter  should  be  a  trouble  to 
no  one.  Libbie  proceeded  to  arrange  the  bundle  containing  their 
dinner,  as  a  support  in  the  corner  of  the  coach.  Tho  neighbours 
came  out  with  many  blunt  speechea,  and  more  kindly  wishes,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  would  have  relieved  Margaret  of  hei  burden,  if 
she  would  have  allowed  it.  The  presence  of  that  little  cripple  feUow 
Beemedto  obliterate  all  the  angry  feelings  which  had  existed  between 
his  mother  and  her  neighbours,  and  which  had  formed  the  politics 
of  that  little  court  for  many  a  day. 

And  now  they  were  fairly  off!  Frank;^  bit  his  lips  in  attempted 
endurance  of  the  pain  the  motion  caused  him ;  he  winced  and  shiunk, 
until  they  were  fairly  on  aniacadamised  thoroughfare,  when  he  closed 
his  eyes,  and  seemed  desiroiis  of  a  few  minutes'  rest.  Libbie  fell 
very  Bhy,  and  very  muoh  afraid  of  being  seen  by  her  employers, 
"  set  up  in  a  coach  !  "  and  bo  she  hid  herself  in  a  comer,  and  made 
herself  as  small  aa  possible  ;  while  Mrs.  Hall  had  exactly  the  op- 
posite feeling,  and  was  delighted  to  stand  up,  stretching  out  of  the 
window,  andnodding  to  pretty  nearly  eveiy  one  they  met  or  passed 
on  the  foot-paths  ;  and  they  were  not  a  few,  for  the  streets  were 
quite  gay,  even  at  that  early  hour,  with  parties  going  to  this  or  that 
railway  station,  or  to  the  boats  which  crowded  the  canals  on  this 
bright  holiday  week ;  and  almost  every  one  they  met  seemed  to  enter 
into  Mrs.  Hall's  exhilorotion  of  feeling,  and  had  a  smile  or  nod  in 
return.  At  last  abe  plumped  down  by  Libbie,  and  exclaimed,  "  I 
'  I  a  coach  butoncoafore,  and  that  was  when  I  was  a-going 
ied.     It's  like  heaven ;  and  all  done  over  with  such 
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bo»titifDl  rimp,  too  !  "  continued  she,  admiring   the   lining  of  tl 
vehicls.     Jupiter  did  not  enjoy  it  bo  much. 

Ab  if  the  holiday  time,  the  lovely  weather,  and  the  "sweet  l« 
cf  prime  "  had  a  genial  influence,  aa  no  doubt  they  have,  eveL- 
body'a  heaji  seemed  Eoftened  towards  poor  Pranky.     The  drilj 
lifted  him  out  with  the  tendemeia  of  itrength,  and  bore  him  en 

fully  down  to  the  boat  j  tJie  people  then  made  way,  and  gave  It 

the  beat  seat  in  their  power — or  rather  I  should  call  it  a  couch,  iiw 
they  saw  he  was  weaiy,  and  insisted  on  his  lying  down— an  atti' 
tude  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  assume  without  the  proteotioB 
of  his  mother  and  Libbie,  who  now  appeared,  bearing  their  bi  '  ' 
and  carrying  Peter. 

Away  the  boat  went,  to  make  room  tor  others,  for  every  H 
veyanco,  both  by  laud  and  water,  is  in  requisition  in  Whitaun-wau 
to  give  the  hard-worked  crowds  the  opportunity  of  enjoying^ 
chaims  of  the  country.  Even  every  standing-place  in  (' 
packets  was  occupied,  and  as  they  glided  along,  the  banka  n. 
with  people,  who  seemed  to  find  it  object  enough  to  watch  the  be 
go  by,  packed  close  and  fidl  with  happy  beings  brinuning  with  ai 
cipations  of  a  day's  pleasure.  The  countiy  through  which  tL 
passed  is  as  uninteresting  as  can  w<Jl  be  imagined ;  hut  still  it 
the  coiuitry  ;  and  the  screams  of  delight  from  the  children,  and  til 
low  laughs  of  pleoatire  from  the  parents,  at  every  blossoming  tt' 
that  trailed  its  wreath  against  some  cottage  wall,  or  at  the  tufts, 
late  primroses  which  lingered  in  the  cool  depths  of  grass  alongl 
canal  banks  ;  the  thorough  relish  of  everything,  as  if  dreadiiiKtoJ 
the  least  circumstance  of  this  happy  day  pass  over  without  its  JF 
appreciation,  made  the  time  seem  all  too  short,  although  it  ix 
two  hours  to  arrive  at  a  place  only  eight  miles  from  Manoheal 
Even  Franky,  with  all  hia  impntience  to  see  Dunham  woods  (wh__  _ 
I  think  he  confused  with  London,  believing  both  to  be  paved  vriAn 
gold),  enjoyed  the  easy  motion  of  the  boat  so  much,  floating  alomi' 
while  piAurea  moved  before  hira,  that  he  regretted  when  the  tin 
came  for  landing  among  the  soft,  green  meadows,  that  came  s,'     ' 

down  to  the  dancing  water's  brim.     His  fellow-passengers  c 

him  to  the  park,  aud  refused  all  payiaent,  although  his  mother  h 
laid  by  silence  on  purpose,  aa  a  recompense  for  this  service. 

"Oh,  Libbie,  how  beautiful  I  Oh,  mother,  mother  ;  isthewha 
world  out  of  Manchester  as  beautiful  as  this  I  I  did  not  know  ti 
were  like  this  I  Such  green  homes  for  birds  I  Look,  Pef«r  I  wo_ 
nat  you  hke  to  be  there,  up  among  those  boughs  J  But  I  cant  8 
you  go,  you  know,  because  you're  my  little  bird-brothar,  a 
ehould  be  quite  lost  without  you." 

They  spread  a  shawl  upon  the  fine  mossy  turf,  at  the  root  a. 
beech-tree,  which  made  a  sort  of  naturol  couch,  and  there  they  la 
hira,  and  bade  him  rest,  in  spite  of  the  delight  which  m^e  1 ' 
believe  himself  capable  of  any  exertion.  Where  he  lay — alw_^ 
holding  Jupiter's  cage,  mid  often  talking  to  bim  as  to  a  playfellM 
'  a  was  on  the  verge  of  a  ureen  area,  shut  in  by  magnificent  trei 

P  the  glory  of  their  early  foliage,  before  the  summer  heats  h 
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tokened  their  ycrdvre  into  onfi  rich,  monotonotia  tiut.  And  hither 

rae  party  after  party  ;  old  Dion  aad  inaideue,  young  men  and 

ildien — whole  fomiJieB  trooped  along  aftei'  the  guidmg  fathers, 

bore  the  youngest  in  their  arms,  or  astride  upon  their  backs, 

e  they  tamed  round  occasionally  to  the  wives,  with  whom  they 

ared  some  f  oiid  local  remembrance.     For  years  has  Dunham  Park 

the  favourite  resort  of  the  Manchest-or  work-people  ;  for  more 

!  than  I  can  tell;  probably  ever  since  "the  Duke,"  byhia 

la,  opened  out  the  system  of  cheap  travelling.     Its  scenei^,  too, 

hich  presents  such  a  complete  contrast  to  the  whirl  and  turmoil 

:  M&nchester ;  so  thorjughiy  woodland,  with  its  ancestral  traas 

:o  and  there  lightning  blaoiched)  ;  its  "  verdurous  walls  ;"  its 

My  walks  leading  far  away  into  some  glade,  where  you  start  nt 

rabbit  rustling  among  the  last  year's  fern,  and  where  the  wood- 

_  son's  call  seems  tlio  only  fitting  and  accordant  sound.    Depend 

;>aii  it,   this  complete  sylvan  repoae,   this  accessible  quiet,  this 

pping  the  soul  in  green  images  of  the  country,  forms  the  most 

Dmplete  contrast  to  a  towu's-person,  and  consequently  has  over 

Uch  the  greatest  power  of  charm. 

Presently  Libbie  found  out  she  was  very  hungry.    Now  they 

re  but  provided  with  dinner,  whicli  waa,  of  course,  to  be  eaten 

near  twelve  o'olock  as  might  he  ;  and  Margaret  Hall,  in  tier  pru- 

ice,  asked  a  working-man  near  to  tell  her  what  o'clock  it  was. 

"  Nay,"  said  he,  '  'I'll  ne'er  look  at  clock  or  watch  to-day,     Dl 

lot  epoil  my  pleasure  by  finding  out  how  fast  it's  going  away.     It 

hon'rt  hungry,  eat.     I  make  my  own   dinner-hour,  and  I  have 

ftten  mine  an  hour  ago," 

So  th^  had  their  veal  pies,  and  then  found  out  it  was  only 
)at  half-past  ten  o'clock  ;  by  so  many  pleasurablo  events  had 
kt  morning  been  marked.  But  such  was  their  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
ihat  they  only  enjoyed  their  mistake,  and  joined  in  mie  general 
tau^   against  the  man   who    hud    oaten   Iiis   dinner  somewhere 
Taont  nine.     He  laughed  most  heartily  of  all,  till,  suddenly  stop- 
ting,  he  said  : 

"  I  must  not  go  on  at  tliia  rate  ;  laughing  gives  one  suoh  an 
Ippetite." 

"  Oh !  if  that's  all,"  said  a  merry-looking  man,  lying  at  full 

;h,  and  brushing  the  fresh  scent  out  of  the  grass,  while  two 

iree  little  children  tumbled  over  ]iim,  and  crept  about  him,  as 

ittens  or  puppies  frolic  nith  their  parents,  ' '  if  that's  all,  we'll  have 

■nbacription  of  eatables  for  thorn  improvident  folk  as  have  eaten 

jjiioir  diimer  for  their   breakfast.     Here's  a  suusage  pasty  and  a 

handful  of  nuts  for  my  share.     Bring  round  a  hat,  Bob,  and  sea 

what  the  company  will  give." 

'       Bob  carried  out  the  joke,  much  to  little  Franky's  amusement ; 
*  ~  )  one  waa  so  churlish  as  to  refuse,  although  the  contributions 
from  a  peppermint  drop  up  to  a  veal  pie  and  a  sausage  pasty. 
It's  a  thriving  trade,"  said  Bob,  as  he  emptied  his  hatful  of 
,^ns  on  the  grass  by  Libbie's  pido.     ''Besides,  it's  tipto(i, 
t^ire  on  the  public     Hark  1  what  is  that ) " 
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The  laagtiiur  mid  the  cbnt  were  Buddeol]'  hushed,  and  moths^j 
told  thoii-  littlo  onoB  to  liaten — aa,  fat  away  in  the  distance,  nc— ^ 
■inking  and  falling,  now  swelling  and  clear,  came  a  ringing  peel 
children'B  voicea,  blended  together  in  one  of  thoae  pBaim  tuii 
which  we  are  all  ot  "h  familiar  with,  and  which  bring  to  mind  f 
old,  old  days,  when  we,  as  wondering  chUdran,  were   first  led 
worship  "  Our  Father  "  by  those  beloved  ones  who  have  since  gc 
to  the  mora  perfect  worship.     Holy  was  that  distant  choral  praiM, 
oven  to  the  moat  thoughtless  ;  and  when  it,  in  fact,  was  ended,  ia 
the  instant's  pause,  during  which  the  ear  awaits  the  repetition  of 
the  air,  they  caught  the  noontide  hum  and  buzz  of  the  myriada  of 
inaecta  who  danced   away  their  lives   in  the  glorious   day  ;  they 
heard  the  swaying  of  the  mighty  woods  in  the  soft  but  reBistlesa 
breoze,  and  then  again  onoo  more  burst  forth  the  merry  jests  and 
the  shouts  of  cliildhood  ;  and  again  the  elder  ones  resumed  their 
happy  talk,  as  they  lay  or  sat  "under  the  greenwood  tree."   Freih 
parties  came  dropping  in  ;  some  laden  with  wild  flowers — almoel 
with  branches  of  hawthorn,  indeed  ;  while  one  or  two   had  made 
prizes  of  tho  earliest  dog-roses,  and  had  cast  away  campion,  stitch- 
wort,  ragged  robin,  all  to  keep  the  lady  of  the  hedges  from  baina 
obscured  or  hidden  by  the  community. 

One  after  another  drew  near  to  iVanky,  and  looked  on  with  in- 
terest as  he  lay  sorting  the  flowers  given  to  liim.  Happy  parents 
stood  by,  with  their  househoIJ  bands  around  them,  in  health  and 
comeliness,  and  felt  the  sad  prophecy  of  those  shrivelled  limbs,  thuss 
wasted  fingers,  those  lamp-like  eyes,  with  their  bright,  dark  lustre. 
His  mother  was  too  eagerly  watching  his  happinesa  to  read  the  mean- 
ing of  thoae  grave  looks,  but  Libbie  satv  them  and  understood  them : 

and  a  chill  shudder  went  through  her,  even  on  that  day, '-" 

thought  on  tho  future. 

"  Ay !  I  thought  we  should  give  you  a  start !  " 

A  start  they  did  give,  with  their  terrible  slap  on  Libbie' 
as  she  sat  idly  grouping  flowers,  and  following  out  her  sol 
thoughts.  It  was  the  Dutona,  Instead  of  keeping  their  holiday  by 
lyinginhed,  they  and  their  children  had  roused  themselves,  and  had 
come  by  the  omnibus  to  tho  neai-eat  point.  For  an  instant  the  meet- 
ing was  an  awkward  one,  on  account  of  the  feud  between  Margaret 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Diion,  but  there  was  no  long  resisting  of  kmc"~ 
mother  Natures's  soothings,  at  that  holiday  time,  and  in  that  loni 
tranquil  spot ;  or  if  they  could  have  been  unheeded,  the  sight 
FraiHcy  would  have  awed  every  angry  feehng  into  rest,  so  changi .. 
was  he  since  the  Dixona  had  last  seen  him ;  and  since  he  had  boon 
the  Puck  or  Robin  Ooodfellow  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  marbles 
were  always  rolling  under  other  people's  feet,  and  whose  top-strings 
were  always  hangmg  in  nooses  to  catch  the  unwary.  Yes,  he,  tha 
Feeble,  mild,  almost  girlish-looking  lad,  had  once  been  a  merryd 
happy  rogue,  and  Els  such  ofton  cuffed  by  Mrs.  Dixon,  the  very  Mmj 
Dixon  who  now  stood  gazing  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  Could  »"■ 
'n  flight  of  him  the  clanged,  the  fading,  keep  up  a  quarrel  with 
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'  How  long  liast  thoa  been  here  1 "  asked  Diinn. 
"  Wolly  on  for  all  day,"  answered  Libbie, 

"  Kaat  never  been  to  see  the  deer,  or  the  king  and  qanen  oakal 
d,  liow  stupid." 

Bis  wife  pinched  his  arm,  to  remind  him  of  Franky'a  helpless 

ndition,  wluch  of  courae  tethered  the  otherwise  nilling  feet.    But 

Izou  had  a  remedy.     He  called  Cob,  and  one  or  two  othera,  and 

icb  taking  a  corner  of  the  strong  plaid  shawl,  they  alung  Franky  as 

1  a  hammock,  and  thus  carried  him  merrily  along,  down  the  wood 

T  the  smooth,  grassy  turf ,  while  the  glimmering  shine  and 

11  on  his  upturned  face.     Tlie  women  walked  behind,  talk- 

[,  loitering  along,  always  in  sight  of  the  hammock ;  now  picking 

Boioe  green  treasure  from  the  ground,  now  catching  at  the  low 

□ging  branches  of  the  horse-chestnut.     The  soul  grew  much  on 

]iB  day,  and  in  these  woods,  and  all  unconsciously,  as  aoula  do  grow. 

hey  followed  Franky's  hammock-bearers  up  a  grassy  knoll,  on  the 

p  of  which  stood  a  group  of  pine  trees,  whose  stems  looked  like 

'c  red  gold  in  the  sunbeams.     They  had  token  Franky  there  to 

w  him  Manchester,  far  away  in  the  blue  plain,  against  which  the 

oodlaud  foreground  cut  with  a  soft  clear  line.     Far,  far  away  in  the 

pBiBtance  on  that  flat  plain,  you  might  see  the  motionless  cloud  of 

BBttoke  hanging  orer  a  great  town,  and  that  was  Manchester— ugiy, 

Sgooky  Manchester ;  dear,  busy,  earnest,  noble- working  Mauchesteri 

f^riiere  their  children  liad  been  born,  and  where,  perhaps,  some  lay 

(iMiried;  where  their  homes  were,  and  where  God  had  cast  their  lives, 

I  Bud  told  them  to  work  out  their  destiny. 

\  "Hurrahl  for  oud  smoke  jack!"  cried  Bob,  putting  Franky 
,  ^ftly  down  on  the  ffrasa,  before  he  whirled  his  hat  round,  prepara- 
'  }<ay  to  a  shout.  "Huirali  I  hurrah! "  from  all  the  men.  "  There's 
.  the  rira  of  my  hat  lying  like  a  quoit  yonder,"  observed  Bob  quietly, 
as  he  replaced  lus  brimleaa  hat  on  his  head  with  the  gravity  of  a  judge. 
"  Here's  the  Sunday-school  children  a-coming  to  sit  on  this  shady 
^de,  and  have  their  buna  and  milk.  Hark  1  they're  singing  the 
Wifant-school  grace." 

I  They  sat  close  at  hand,  so  that  Franky  could  hear  the  words  they 
MBng,  in  rings  of  children,  making,  in  tlieir  gay  summer  prints,  newly 
"donned  for  that  week,  garlands  of  little  faces,  all  happy  and  br^ht 
■  npon  that  green  hill-side.  One  little  ' '  Dot "  of  a  girl  came  shyly 
behind  Pranky,  whom  she  had  long  been  watching,  and  threw  her 
half-bun  at  his  side,  and  then  ran  away  and  hid  heiself ,  in  very 
I  idiame  at  the  boldness  of  her  own  sweet  impulse.  She  kept  peeping 
I  from  her  screen  at  Franky  all  the  time ;  and  he  meanwhile  was  almost 
too  much  pleased  and  happy  to  eat ;  tlte  world  was  so  beautiful,  and 
I  tnen,  women,  and  children  all  so  tender  and  kind ;  so  softened,  in 
t  fttct,  by  the  beauty  of  this  earth,  so  unconsciously  touched  by  tike 
[imiirit  of  love,  which  was  the  Creator  of  thja  lovely  earth.  But  the 
Bday  drew  to  an  end ;  the  heat  declined ;  the  birds  ouuo  more  began 
Efiteir  warblings ;  the  fresh  scents  again  hung  about  plant,  and  tree, 
^ni\  grass,  betokening  thefragrantpresence  of  the  reviving  dew,  and 
--Iheboat  time  was  near.    As  they  trod  the  meadow-path  '<nc«mote, 
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tliey  were  joined  by  many  a  party  UiQy  had  enpountered  during  the 
day,  all  abounding  in  happiness,  all  full  of  the  day's  adventure*. 
Iione-cherislied  quarrels  had  been  forgotten,  new  frtendHhipi  formed. 
PreHh  tastes  nnd  higher  delights  hud  been  imparted  that  day.  W« 
have  all  of  us  our  look,  now  and  then,  called  up  by  soiuo  noble  or 
loTing  thought  (our  highest  on  earth),  which  will  be  our  likeneu  in 
heaven.  I  can  catch  the  glance  on  many  a  face,  the  glancing  light 
of  the  cloud  of  glory  from  heaven,  "  whidiisour  home."  That  look 
was  present  on  many  a  hard-worked,  wrinkled  countenanco,  as  they 
turned  backwards  to  catch  a  longing,  lingering  look  at  Dunham 
woods,  fast  deepening  info  blackness  of  night,  but  whose  memory 
was  to  haunt,  in  greenness  and  freshness,  many  a  loom,  and  work- 
tihop,  and  factory,  with  images  of  peace  and  beauty. 

That  night,  as  Libbie  lay  awake,  revolving  the  incddenta  of  tha 
day,  she  caught  Franky'a  voice  through  the  open  vrindowB.  Instotd 
of  the  frequent  moan  of  pain,  he  waa  trying  to  recall  the  burden  of 
one  of  the  children's  hymns — 

Here  we  Buffer  ^of  and  pain, 

Hera  we  meet  to  part  again ; 
In  lloftven  wo  part  no  more. 

Oh:  that  wm  he  joyful,  &c. 
She  recalled  his  question,  the  whispered  question,  to  her,  in  Um 
Itappiest  part  of  the  day.  He  asked  Libbie,  "Is  Dunham  like  hea- 
ven i  tlio  people  here  are  as  kind  as  angels,  and  I  don't  want  heoTen 
to  be  more  beautiful  tlian  this  place.  If  you  and  motherwould  but 
die  with  me,  I  should  like  to  die,  and  live  always  there  !  "  She 
had  checked  hjm,  for  she  feared  he  was  impious ;  but  now  the  young 
cluld's  craving  for  some  definite  idea  of  the  land  to  which  his  inner 
wisdom  told  him  he  was  liastening,  hod  nothing  in  it  wrong,  or  even 
sorrowful,  for — 

lu  Heaven  wfl  part  no  more. 
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The  ohuruli  clocks  liad  struck  three ;  the  crowds  of  gentlemen  retum- 
iog  to  business,  after  their  early  dinners,  had  disappeared  within 
offices  and  wareliouses  ;  the  streets  were  clear  and  quiet,  and  ladie* 
were  venturing  to  sally  forth  for  their  afternoon  shoppings  and  thwc 
afternoon  calls. 

Slowly,  slowly,  along  the  streets,  elbowed  by  life  at  every  turn, 
a  little  funeral  wound  its  quiet  way.  Four  men  bore  along  a  child*! 
cofSn ;  two  women  witli  bowed  heads  followed  meekly. 

I  need  not  tell  you  whose  coffin  it  was,  or  who  were  thoae  two 
mourners.  All  was  now  over  with  little  Prank  Hall :  Iiio  romp*,  hi* 
^unee,  big  sickening,  hia  Buffering,  his  death.  AU  was  now  over,  bn* 
&0  ifeamTeotioii  and  the  liie.  - 
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HiB  motliin*  walked  ns  in  a  Blupor,  Cuul  I  it  be  tliat  he  was  doad ) 
tt  hehad  been  kasaiv  object  of  horthoiighU,  lossof  n  motive  for  har 
kbours,  she  could  aouner  have  realised  it.  As  it  was,  she  followed  luB 
fooT,  oaat-off,  worn-out  bodj  ob  if  she  were  bonie  aJong  by  soma  op- 
jreasive  dream.  If  he  were  really  dead,  how  could  she  be  atill  aliYc? 
Libbie's  mind  was  far  teas  stunned,  and  consequently  far  more 
stive,  than  Margaret  Hall's.  Visions,  aa  in  a  phantasmagoria,  came 
Ipidly  passing  before  her — recollections  of  the  time  (which  seemed 
low  so  tong  ago)  when  the  shadow  of  the  feebly-waving  arm  first 
""■mght  her  attention ;  of  the  briglit,  atrangely-isolated  day  at  Dun- 
Park,  where  the  world  had  seemed  so  full  of  enjoyment,  and 
ity,  and  life ;  of  the  long-confinued  heat,  through  which  poor 
"' —  had  panted  away  his  strength  in  the  little  close  room,  where 
IS  no  erwaping  the  hot  rays  of  the  afternoon  aun ;  of  the  long 
|[hts  when  hia  motlier  and  she  liad  watched  by  his  side,  as  h* 
laned  continually,  whether  awake  or  asleep ;  of  tlie  fevered  moan- 
g  slumber  of  exhaustion ;  of  the  pitifit]  little  self-upbraidlogs  foi 

1  own  impatience  of  Buffering,  only  impatient  in  his  own  eyes, 

[jnoat  true  and  holy  patience  in  the  sight  of  otliers ;  and  thea  the 
I'fcdingawayof  life,  the  loss  of  power,  the  increased  unconsciousness, 
flie  lovely  look  of  angelic  peace,  which  followed  the  dark  shadow  on 
<he  countenance,  where  was  he  ? — what  was  he  now  I 

And  so  they  laid  him  in  his  grave,  and  heard  the  sulenui  funeral 

iyords  ;  hut  far  off  in  the  distance,  as  if  not  addressed  to  them. 
Margaret  Hall  bent  over  the  grave  to  catch  one  last  glance — she 
kad  not  spoken,  nor  sobbed,  nor  done  aught  but  shiver  now  and  then, 
unce  the  morning ;  but  now  her  weight  bore  more  heavily  on  Libbie's 
drm,  and  without  sigh  or  sound  she  fell  an  unconscious  heap  on  the 
njled-up  gravel.  They  helped  Libbie  to  bring  her  round  ;  but  long 
,  ifter  her  half-opened  eyes  and  altered  breathings  showed  that  her 
senses  were  restored,  she  lay,  speechless  and  motionless,  without 
attempting  to  rise  from  her  strange  bed,  as  if  tlie  earth  contained 
nothing  wwth  even  that  trifling  exertion. 
I  At  last  Libbie  and  she  left  that  holy,  conseErated  ^ot,  and  bent 
I  Iheir  steps  back  to  the  only  place  more  consecrated  stfll — where  ha 
had  rendered  up  his  spirit ;  and  where  memories  of  him  haunted 
each  common,  rude  piece  of  furniture  that  their  eyes  fell  upon.  Am 
tbe  woman  of  the  house  opened  the  door,  she  pulled  Libbie  on  one 
,  side,  and  said  : 

I  "Anne  Dixon  has  been  across  to  see  you ;  she  wants  to  have  k 
I  word  with  you," 

I  "  I  cannot  go  now,"  replied  Libbie,  as  she  pushed  haatUy  along, 
|i  in  order  to  enter  the  room  {his  room)  at  the  same  time  with  the 
I  childless  mother  :  for,  as  she  had  anticipated,  the  sight  of  that 
I  empty  spot,  the  glance  at  the  uncurtained  open  window,  letting  in 
tlie  fresh  air,  and  the  broad,  rejoicing  light  of  day,  where  all  hod  so 
long  been  darkened  and  subdued,  ndocked  the  waters  of  the  f 
faun,  and  long  and  shrill  were  the  cries  for  her  boy  that  the 
Vuman  utter^ 

"  "'  '  '       "■  I.  Hall,"  said  Libbie,  herself  drenched 
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"  do  not  take  on  bo  badly  ;  I'm  sure  it  would  grieve  Aim  bom  it  h» 
were  kUvo,  and  you  know  he  is — Bible  tells  us  so  ;  and  maybe  bcfl 
hare  watching  how  we  go  on  without  him,  and  hoping  ve  don't  M 

Mrs.  Hall'a  sobs  grew  worse  and  more  hysterical. 

■'  Oh !  liBten,"  said  Libbie,  once  more  struggling  against  berowii 
increasing  agitation,  "  listen  I  there's  Peter  chirping  as  he  nlwvi 
does  when  he's  put  about,  frightened  like  ;  and  you  know  ha  tluri 
gone  could  never  abide  to  hear  the  canary  chirp  in  that  shiill  w^." 

Margaret  Hall  did  obeck  herself,  and  curb  her  expreBsioni  ot 
ngony,  in  order  not  to  frighten  the  little  creature  he  had  loved  ;  Uli 
ta  her  outward  griet  subsided,  Libbie  took  np  the  large  old  ""  '^ 
which  fell  open  at  the  never-failing  comfort  of  the  fourteenth 
of  St.  Jobn's  OospeL 

How  often  Uiese  la:ge  family  Bibles  do  open  at  that  chapter! 
if,  unused  in  more  joyous  and  prosperous  times,  the  aonl  went  honiA 
to  its  worda  of  loving  sympathy  when  weary  and  sorrowful,  jnut  u 
(he  little  child  seeks  the  tender  comfort  of  ita  mother  in  all  ill 
griefs  and  cares. 

And  Margaret  put  back  her  wet,  ruffled,  grey  hair  from  hffl 
heated,  tear-stained,  woeful  face,  and  listened  with  such  oamnt 
eyes,  trying  to  form  some  idea  of  the  ' '  Father's  house  "  where  liet 
boy  had  gone  to  dwell. 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  low  tap  at  the  door.  Libbie  went 
"  Anne  Dixon  has  watched  you  home,  and  wants  to  hare  a  woid 
with  you,"  said  the  woman  of  the  house,  in  a  whisper.  UbWt 
went  back  and  closed  the  book,  with  a  word  of  explanation  to 
Mai^;aret  Hall,  and  then  ran  downstairs  to  learn  the  reason  of 
Anne's  anxiety  to  see  her. 

"  Oh,  Libbie ! "  she  burst  out  with,  and  then,  checking  hersalf 
with  the  remembrance  of  Libbie'slaat  solemn  dnt;y,  "how'sMaiwet 
Hall  1  But,  of  course,  poor  tiling,  shell  fret  a  bit  at  first ;  8he%  be 
some  time  coming  round,  mother  says,  seeing  it's  aa  well  that  poor 
lad  is  taken ;  for  he'd  always  ha'  been  a  cripple,  and  a  trouble  to 
her — he  was  a  fine  lad  once,  too." 

She  had  come  full  of  another  and  a  different  subject ;  but  the 
sight  of  Libbie'a  sad,  weeping  face,  and  the  quiet,  subdued  t«ne  of 
her  manner,  made  her  feel  it  awkward  to  begin  on  any  other  theme 
than  the  one  which  filled  her  companion's  mind.  To  her  last  speech 
Libbie  answered  sorrowfully  ; 

"  No  doubt,  Anne,  it's  ordered  for  the  best ;  but  oh '.  don't  call 
him,  don't  think  he  could  ever  ha'  been,  a  trouble  to  his  mother, 
though  he  were  a  cripple.  She  loved  him  all  the  more  for  each 
thing  she  had  to  do  for  him — I  am  sure  I  did. "  Libbie  cried  a  little 
behind  her  apron.  Anne  Dixon  felt  still  more  awkward  in  intro- 
duoingthe  discordant  subject, 

"  Well  1  '  flesh  is  grass,'  Bible  aaye; "  and,  having  fulfilled  the 
etiquette  of  quoting  a  text,  if  possible,  if  not  of  making  a  moral 
observation  on  the  fleeting  nature  of  earthly  things,  she  thought  sho 
jnw  at  liborty  to  pass  on  to  her  real  errand. 
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You  must  not  go  on  moping  yourself,  Libbie  Marah,  Wliat  I 
vanted  Bpeckl  for  to  see  you  this  afternoon,  whs  to  tell  yo'i,  you 
must  come  to  my  wedding  to-morrow.  Najmy  Bawaon  has  fallen 
»ick,  and  there's  none  as  I  should  like  to  have  bridesmaid  in  her 
place  as  well  as  you." 

"To-morrow  !     Oh,  I  cannot ! — indeed  I  cannoti" 

"Why  not  J" 

Ijbbie  did  not  answer,  and  Anno  Dixon  grew  impatient. 

"  Surely,  in  the  name  o'  goodness,  you're  never  going  to  baulk 
yourself  of  a  day's  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  yon  little  cripple  that's 
dead  and  gone  I " 

"No — it's  not  baulking  myself  of — don't  be  angry,  Anne  Dixon, 
with  him,  please ;  but  I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me — 
I  don't  feel  as  if  I  coitld  enjoy  it ;  tliank  you  all  the  same.  But  I 
did  love  that  little  lad  very  dearly — I  did,"  sobbing  a  little,  "  and  I 
can't  forget  him  and  make  merry  so  soon." 

"Well — I  never!  "  esclaimed  Anne,  almost  angrily. 
Indeed,  Anne,  I  feel  your  kindness,  and  you  and  Bob  have 
my  beat  wishes — that's  what  you  have  ;  but  even  if  I  went,  I  should 
be  thinking  all  day  of  him,  and  of  his  poor,  poor  mother,  and  they 


■ay  it's  bad  to  think  very  much  on  them  that's  dead,  at  a  wedding. 

"Honaense,"  said  Anne,  "I'll  take  the  risk  of  the  iU-luck. 
After  all,  what  is  marrying )  Just  a  spree,  Bob  says.  He  often 
Bays  he  does  not  think  I  shall  make  him  a  good  wife,  for  I  know 
nought  about  house  matters,  wi'  working  in  a  fa.ctor7  ;  but  he  says 
he'd  rather  be  uneasy  wi'  me  thmi  easy  wi'  anybody  else.  There's 
love  for  you  I  And  I  tell  him  I'd  rather  have  him  tipsy  than  any 
one  else  sober." 

"  Oh  t  Anne  Diion,  hush !  you  don't  know  yet  what  it  is  to 
have  a  drunken  husband.  I  have  seen  something  of  it :  father  used 
to  get  fuddled,  and,  in  the  long  run,  it  killed  mother,  let  alone — 
oh  1  Anne,  God  above  only  knows  what  the  wife  of  a  drunken  man 
has  to  bear.  Don't  tell,"  said  she,  lowering  her  voice,  "but  father 
killed  our  httle  baby  in  one  of  his  bouts  ;  mother  never  looked  up 
again,  nor  father  either,  for  that  matter,  only  his  was  in  a  different 
way.  Mother  will  have  gotten  to  httle  Jemmie  now,  and  they'll  be  so 
liappy  together — and  perhaps  Franky  too.  Oh  I  "  said  she,  recover- 
ing herself  from  her  train  of  thought,  "  never  say  aught  lightly  of 
the  wife's  lot  whose  husband  is  given  to  drink  \ " 

"  Dear,  what  a  preachment !  I  tell  you  what,  Libbie,  you'n) 
«B  bom  an  old  maid  as  ever  I  saw.  You'll  never  be  married  tc 
cither  drunken  or  sober. " 

Libbie's  face  went  rather  red,  hut  without  losing  ita  meek 

' '  I  know  that  as  well  aa  you  can  tell  me ;  and  more  reason, 
therefore,  as  God  has  seen  fit  to  keep  me  out  of  woman's  natural 
work,  I  should  try  and  find  work  for  myself.  I  mean,  "seeing  Anno 
Dixon's  piizded  look,  "  that,  as  I  know  I'm  never  likely  to  hB.i«  * 
home  of  my  own,  or  a  husband  that  would  looV.  to  tub  to  hm)r«  "^ 
itraif h^  or  ebUdrea  to  watci  over  or  care  for,  a\\  iitoAv  "i  \sSr«  ^ 
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be  woman's  natiirEil  work,  I  moat  not  lose  time  in  fretting 
lidgetting  after  marriage,  but  just  look  about  me  for  somewhat 
to  do.     I  con  see  many  a  one  mkses  it  in  tills.     Thej  will  ' 
after  wliat  ia  ne'er  likely  to  be  theira,  inBtead  of  facing  it  o  . 
settling  down  to  be  old  insids  ;  and,  asoldmaids,  jtist  looking : 
for  the  odd  jobs  God  leaves  in  the  world  for  Buch.  as  old  maids  tod& 
There's  plenty  of  such  work,  and  there's  the  blessing  of  God 
them  aa  does  it,"     Libhie  wm  almostoat  of  breath  at  thb 
ing  of  what  had  long  been  her  inner  thoughts. 

"  That's  all  retj  true,  I  make  no  doubt,  for  them  as  is 

maids  :  but  as  I'm  not,  please  God  to-morrow  comes,  you  migU 
have  spared  your  breath  to  cool  your  porridge.  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  whether  you'll  be  bridesmaid  to-motrow  or  iiotl  Come, 
now  do  ;  it  nill  do  you  good,  after  all  your  working,  and  watohing 
and  slaTing  yourself  for  that  poor  Franky  Hall." 

"  It  waa  one  of  my  odd  jobs,"  said  Libbie,  smiling,  tboucK  ba 
eyes  were  brimming  over  with  tears  ;  "but,  dear  Anne,"  eaid  sht 
recovering  iteelf,  "  I  could  not  do  it  to-morrow,  indeed  I  coijd  not' 

"  And  I  can't  wait,"  said  Anne  Sixon,  abnost  sullcilj,  "  Btft 
and  I  put  it  off  from  to-day  because  of  the  funeral,  and  Bob  had  M^ 
his  heart  on  ita  being  on  Michaelmaa-day ;  and  mother  says  tlu 
goose  won't  keep  beyond  to-morrow.  Do  come  ;  father  finds  eat- 
ables, and  Bob  finds  drink,  andwesludlbeso  jolly!  and  after  we'n 
been  to  church,  we're  to  walk  round  the  town  in  pairs,  white  tikHk 
ribbon  in  our  bonnets,  and  refreshments  at  any  public-house  we  like. 
Boh  says.  And  after  dinner  there's  to  be  a  dance.  Don't  be  a  fool; 
you  can  do  no  good  by  staying.  Margaret  Hall  will  have  U 
washing,  I'll  be  boimd." 

"  Yes,  she  must  go  to  Mrs,  Wilkinson's,  and,  for  that  matter, 
must  go  working  too.  Mrs.  Williams  lias  been  after  me  to  mil 
her  girl's  winter  tilings  ready  ;  only  I  could  not  leave  Franky,  I 
dung  so  to  me." 

' '  Then  you  won't  be  bridesmaid !  is  that  your  last  word  1 " 

"  It  ia  ;  you  must  not  bo  angry  with  me,  Anne  Diion,"  sai 
Libbie,  deprocatingly. 

But  Anne  was  gone  without  a  reply. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Libbie  mounted  the  little  staircase,  for  A 
felt  how  ungi'acioUB  her  refusal  of  Anne's  kindness  must  appear  t 
one  who  understood  so  little  the  feelings  which  rendered  her  acct  " 
Mice  of  it  a  moral  impossibility, 

On  opening  the  door  she  saw  Margaret  Hall,  with  the  Bible  o] 
on  the  table  before  her.  For  slie  had  puzzled  out  the  place  wh— j^_ 
Libbie  was  reading,  and,  with  her  finger  imder  the  line,  waa  spel 
ing  out  the  words  of  consolation,  piecing  the  syllables  together  aloid 
with  the  earnest  anxiety  of  comprehension  with  which  a  child  fin 
lesme  to  read.  So  Libbie  took  the  stool  by  her  side,  before  she  wi 
aware  that  any  one  had  entered  the  room. 

"What  did  she  want  you  for  I"  asked  Margaret      "But  I  oil 

is;  she  wanted   you  to  be  at  th'  wedding  tliut  is  to  come  0 
\  Ihey  say.     Ay,  they'll  many,  and  laugh,  and  dance,  il 
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if  my  boy  was  tJivo,"  aaid  alie,  bitterly.  "Well,  heiraa 
iSeitlier  kith,  aor  kin  of  yours,  ao  I  maun  try  and  he  thankful  for 
that  you  have  done  for  hitn,  and  not  wonder  at  your  forgetting  hini 
lloce  Jie's  well  settled  ia  his  grave." 

I  "I  never  can  foi'get  hiiu,  and  I'm  not  going  to  iiie  wedding," 
atdlibbie,  quietly,  for  eho  understood  the  mother's  jealousy  of  her 
lend  child's  claimH, 

"I  must  go  work  at  Mrs.  Wiiliaina' to-morrow,"  ahe  said,  in  ex- 

ktion,  for  ahe  was  unwilling  to  boaat  of  her  tender,  fond  regret, 

'hich  had  been  her  principal  motive  for  declining  Anne'a  invitation. 

"  And  I  mun  go  wiiahing,  juat  aa  if  notliing  had  happened," 

rifled  forth  Mra.  Hall,  "  and  1  mun  oomc  home  at  night,  and  find 

^^"  I  place  empy',  and  all  still  where  I  uaed  to  be  sure  of  hearing  his 

ice  ere  ever  I  got  up  the  stair  :  no  one  will  ever  call  me  mother 

fell  crying  pitifully,  and  Libbio  could  not  speak  for  her 

_  .  .  emotion  for  some  time.     B\it  during  this  silence  ahe  put  the 

ikc^Btone  in  the  arch  of  thoughts  ahe  had  been  building  up  for  many 

■layH  ;  and  when  Margaret  wax  again  calm  inher  sorrow,  Libbie  aaid  : 

"  Mra.  Hall,  I  should  like — would  you  like  me  to  come  for  to  live 

ffe  altogether  i" 

Mai^;aret  Hall  looked  up  withaauddenlight  in  her  countenance, 

I   -which  encouraged  Libbie  to  go  on. 

"I  conid  sleep  with  jjou,  and  pay  half,  you.  know  ;  and  we  should 
I    be  together  in  the  evenmga  ;  and  her  sa  wits  home  firat  would  watch 
fortiiB  other,  and"  (dropping  her  voice)  "  we  could  talk  of  him  at 
ni^t,  you  know. " 
[  She  was  going  on,  but  I^Ira.  Hall  interrupted  her. 

"Oh,  Libbie  Morah  !  and  can  you  really  think  ot  coming  to 

live  wi'  me.  I  should  like  it  above — but  no !  it  must  not  be  ;  you've 

I    no  notion  what  a  creature  I  am  at  times  ;  more  like  a  mad  one  when 

I'm  in  a  rage,  and  I  cannot  keep  it  down.     I  seem  to  get  out  of  bed 

I    wTongside  in  the  morning,  and  I  must  have  iny  passion  out  with  the 

I    fintperson  I  meet.     Why,  ]jibbie,"said  she,  with  adoleful  look  of 

agony  on  her  face,  "  I  even  used  to  fly  out  on  him,  poor  sick  lad  as 

he  was,  and  you  may  judge  how  little  you  can  keep  it  down  frae 

Utat.     No,  you  mustnot  come,  Imustlive  alone  now,"  sinking  hei 

iTOioe  into  the  low  tones  of  despair. 
But  Libbie'a  resolution  was  brave  and  strong.   "  I'm  not  afraid," 
■aid  alie,  smiling  ;  "  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself,  Mra. 
fiaJl.     I've  seen  you  try  of  late  to  keep  it  down,  when  you've  been 
boiUng  over,  and  I  think  you'll  go  on  a-doing  so.   And,  at  any  rate, 
when  you've  had  your  fit  out  you're  very  kind,  and  1  can  foreet  if 
you've  been  a  bit  put  out.    But  I'll  try  not  to  put  you  out.    Do  let 
.    SIB  come  :  I  tliink  he  would  like  ua  to  keep  together.     I'll  do  my  very 
j    best  to  maks  you  comfortable." 

.  "  It's  me !  it's  me  as  will  be  making  your  life  miserable  with  my 
temper ;  or  else,  God  knowa,  how  my  heart  clings  to  you.  You  and 
■  meisfolkaloneinthe  world,  for  we  both  loved  one  who  is  dead  and 
1  who  had  none  else  to  love  bun.  If  you  will  live  with  me,  Libbio,  I'll 
L  kry  as  I  never  did  afore  to  be  gentle  uid  quiet-tempered.    Oh !  will 
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foil  ti?  mo,  Libbie  Monh)"  Sooutof  tbalittiegmre  tlwn 
I,  hope  and  a  resolution,  which  made  life  aucibjecitoeAdialtl 

When  Elixabotb  Harsh  returned  bcaae  Uie  aext  ereniiii 

her  dny'ti  labours,  Anne  (Dixon  no  longer)  croased  orer,  «11 

bridal  finery,  to  ecdeaTOurto  induce  her  to  jmn  the  dsnce  gcingi 
in  her  father's  house. 

' '  Dear  Anne,  this  is  good  of  you,  a-thinMng  of 
said  Libbie,  kisBing  her,  "  and  though  I  cannot  come — Ftb  pnii 
Mm.  Hall  to  bo  with  her — I  shall  think  on  yon,  and  I  bust  i 
be  happy.  I  have  gut  a  little  needle-case  I  baTe  looked  out  for 

stay,  here  it  is — ^I  wish  it  were  more — only -" 

' '  Only,  I  know  what.  You've  been  a-spending  all  yonr  m* 
nice  things  for  poor  Franky.  Thou'rt  a  real  good  un,  Libbie,) 
keepyourneedle-bookto  my  dying  day,  that  I  will."  Seeinf 
in  such  a  friendly  mood,  emboldened  Libbie  bi  tell  her  of  ber.. 
of  pinoeiofherintentionof  lodginghenceforwardwithMarKaret 

"Thou  nererwilll  Why,  father  and  mother  are  as  fond  of  thee  u 
can  bo  j  they'll  lower  thy  rent  if  that's  what  it  is — and  thou  linow'it 
they  novergrudge  thee  bit  or  drop.  And  Margaret  HaU,  of  all  folk,  U 
lodge  wi'  t  She^s  such  a  Tartar '.  Sooner  than  not  have  a  quai  ' 
she  d  6|jht  right  hand  against  left  Thou'lt  have  no  peace  of  thy 
What  on  oarth  can  make  you  think  of  such  a  thing,  Libbie  *' 

"  She'll  be  BO  lonely  without  me,"  pleaded  Libbie.      " 
T  oould  wake  her  happier,  even  if  she  did  scold  me  a  bit 
then,  than  she'd  be  a-living  alone  ;  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  her  ; 
I  nieou  to  do  my  best  nc<t  to  ves  her  :  and  it  will  ease   her  heart, 
maybe,  to  talk  to  mo  at  times  about  Franky.    I  ahall  often  see 
vour  father  and  mother,  and  I  shall  always  thank  them  for  their 
kindness  to  mo.    IJut  they  have  vou  and  bttle  Mary,  and  poor"'  " 
HalUiMnoone." 

Anno  coidd  only  repeat,  "  Well,  I  never ! "  and  hurry  offt^) 
the  news  at  home. 

But  Libbie  was  right.  Margaret  Hall  is  a  different  woman  to 
the  scold  of  the  neighbourhood  she  once  was  i  touched  and  softened 
by  the  two  purifying  angels,  Sorrovr  and  Love.  And  it  is  beautiful 
to  see  her  affeution,  her  reverence  for  Libbie  Marsh.  Her  dead 
mother  could  hardly  have  cared  for  her  more  tenderly  than  does 
tlie  hard-lieorted  wa^herwuman,  not  long  ago  bo  fierce  and  un- 
womanly. Libbie,  herself,  has  such  peace  shining  on  her  counte- 
nance as  almost  makes  it  beautiful,  as  she  tenders  the  services  of  a 
daughter  to  Pranky's  mother,  no  longer  the  desolate  lonely  orphan, 
K  stranger  on  the  earth. 

Do  you  ever  read  the  moral,  concluding  sentenoa  of  a 
1  never  do,  but  1  once  (in  the  year  X811,  I  think)  heard  of  a 
old  lady,  living  by  herself,  who  did  ;  and  as  she  may  hare  left : 
desoondants  with  the  same  amiable  peculiarity,  I  will  put  ii , 
their  benolit,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  secret  of  Libbie  a  peac»|l 
mind^  the  real  reason  why  she  no  longer  feels  oppressed  at  her  o 
'  uielmesB  iii  the  world — 
—She  has  a  purpose  in  life  ;  and  that  purpose  is  a  holy  one. 
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Ill  A  Lettee  from  Richard  Wbittinoham,  Esq.) 


u  irere  formei'ly  bo  much  ajuused  at  my  pride  in  m;  deacent  fmiu 
ktsister  of  Calvin's  vho  married  aWliittinghan),Deanof  Durhain, 
Lt  I  doubt  it  you  nill  be  able  to  enter  into  the  regard  for  my  dia- 
Ungnished  relation  that  haa  lod  me  to  France,  in  order  to  examine 
tmBtera  and  aroMvea,  which  I  thought  might  enable  me  to  discover 
ooUatend  descendants  of  the  great  Reformer,  with  whom  I  might  call 
•ousina.  I  shall  not  tell  you  of  my  troubles  and  adventures  in  this 
iOBearch  ;  you  are  not  worthy  to  hear  of  them  ;  but  aometlung  bo 
vorious  befel  me  one  evening  last  August,  that  if  I  had  not  been  per- 
lectlj  certain  1  waa  wide  awake,  I  might  liave  talton  it  for  a  dream. 
For  the  purpose  I  have  named,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
nakG  Toura  my  head-quarters  for  a  time.  I  had  traced  descendants 
of  the  Calvin  family  out  of  Normandy  into  the  centre  of  France  ; 
bnt  I  found  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  kind  of  permission  from  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  before  I  couldsee  certain  family  papers,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Church  ;  and,  as  I  had  several 
EngUsii  friends  at  Tours,  I  awwted  the  answer  to  my  request  to 

Monseignemr  de ,  at  that  town.     I  was  ready  to  accept  any  in- 

Titation ;  but  I  received  very  few,  and  was  sometimeB  a  little  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  with  my  evenings.  The  table  d'Mte  waa  at  five 
o'clock  ;  I  did  not  wisli  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  private  sitting-room, 
disliked  the  dinnery  atmosphere  of  the  talte  h  manger,  could  not 
play  either  at  pool  or  billiards,  and  the  aspect  of  my  feUow-guest* 
was  onpreposs easing  enough  to  make  me  unwilling  to  enter  into  any 
tite-dr-tett  gamblings  with  them.  So  I  usually  rose  from  table  early, 
and  tried  to  inake  the  most  of  the  remaining  light  of  the  August 
«vemngs  in  walking  briskly  off  to  explore  the  surrounding  cuuutiy ; 
the  middle  of  the  day  was  too  hot  for  this  purpose,  and  better  em- 
ployed in  lounging  on  a  bench  in  the  Boulevards,  lazily  listening  ti 
the  distant  band,  and  noticing  with  equal  lariness  the  faces  and 
figures  of  the  women  who  passed  by. 

One  Thursday  evening — the  ISth  of  August  it  was,  I  think — I  had 
gone  further  than  usual  in  my  walk,  and  I  found  that  it  was  later 
than  I  had  ima^ned  when  I  paused  to  turn  back.  I  fancied  I  oould 
make  a  round  ;  I  had  enough  notion  of  the  direction  inwhich  I  was, 
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to  MO  that  by  turning  up  a  „  .   .  _ 

•horton  my  way  back  to  Touth.  And  eo  1  believe  I  Bhould  havB 
done,  oould  I  liave  found  an  outlet  at  tho  right  placo,  but  field-pathi 
am  almost  unknown  in  that  part  of  France,  and  my  lane,  stiff  and 
ttraiglit  as  any  atreet,  and  marked  into  terribly  vanishing  perspective 
by  the  r^uloT  tow  of  poplars  on  each  side,  seemed  interminabla. 
(H  course  night  came  on,  and  I  was  in  darkness.  In  England  I 
miglit  have  had  a  chance  of  seeing  a  light  in  some  cottage  only  a  field 
or  two  off,  and  asking  my  way  from  the  inhabitants ;  but  here  I 
could  see  no  aueh  welcome  sight ;  indeed,  I  boheve  French  peasant! 
go  to  bed  with  the  summer  daylight,  so  if  there  were  any  habitatioiu 
in  the  neighbourhood  I  never  saw  them.  At  last — I  believe  I  most 
have  walked  two  hours  in  the  darkness—I  saw  tho  dusky  outline  of 
ft  wood  on  one  side  of  the  weariful  lane,  and  impatiently  carelen  of 
all  forest  laws  and  penalties  for  trespassers,  1  made  my  way  to  it, 
thinking  that,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  I  oould  find  some 
oorert — some  shelter  where  I  could  lie  down  and  rest,  until  the 
morning  light  gave  me  a  chance  of  finding  my  way  back  to  TouMi 
But  the  plantation,  on  the  outskirts  of  what  appeared  to  me  a.  dense 
wood,  waa  of  young  trees,  too  closely  planted  to  be  m.ore  than  stender 
stems  growing  up  to  a  good  height,  with  scanty  fohage  on  their 
eununite.  On  I  went  towards  the  thicker  forest,  and  once  there  1 
■laekened  my  pace,  and  began  to  look  about  me  for  a  good  lair.  1 
was  as  dainty  as  Lochiel's  grandchild,  who  made  his  grandaire  in- 
dignant at  the  luxury  of  his  pillow  of  snow  :  this  brake  was  too  full 
of  brambles,  that  felt  damp  with  dew  ;  there  was  no  hurry,  since  I 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  passing  the  night  between  four  w^ls  ;  and 
I  went  leisurely  groping  about,  and  trusting  that  there  were  no 
irolves  to  be  poked  np  out  of  their  summer  drowsiness  by  my  itidc, 
when  all  at  once  I  saw  a  chfl,toau  before  me,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off,  at  the  end  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  ancient  avenue  (now  over' 
Brown  and  irregular),  which  I  happened  to  bo  crossing,  when  I 
looked  to  my  right,  and  saw  the  welcome  sight.  Large,  stately,  and 
dark  was  its  outline  against  the  dusky  night-sky;  there  were  pepper- 
boxes  and  tourelles  and  what-not  fantastically  growing  up  into  the 
dim  starlight.  And,  more  to  the  purpose  still,  though  I  could  not 
see  the  details  of  the  building  that  I  was  now  facing,  it  was  plair. 
enongh  that  there  were  lights  in  many  windows,  as  if  some  great 
entertainment  was  going  on. 

"  They  are  hospitable  people,  at  any  rate,"  thought  I.  "  Perhaps 
they  will  give  me  a  bed.  I  don't  suppose  French  propri^t«ire« 
have  traps  and  horses  quite  as  plentiful  aa  English  gentlemen ;  but 
t!iey  are  evidently  having  a  large  party,  and  some  of  their  guests 
may  be  from  Tom-s,  and  will  give  mo  a  cast  back  to  the  '  Lion  d'Or. ' 
I  am  not  proud,  and  I  am  dog-tired.  I  am  not  above  hanging  on 
behind,  if  need  be." 

So,  putting  a  little  briskness  and  spirit  into  my  wolk,  I  went  up 
to  the  dior,  which  was  standing  open,  most  hospitably,  ii--id showing 

M  large  lighted  Iwll,  all  hung  round  with  spoils  of  the  chase,  am 

^utoflJicdetailsof  wluchIh(^n(Alnn«tou:Aitc*,lvic^\kevuJuuitli 
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aOiothraahold  a  huge  porter  appeared,  in  a  strange,  old-faaliioned 
ItCM — a  kind  of  livery  whicli  weD  befitted  the  general  appearance 
f  Ote  Kouae.  He  asked  ue,  in  French  (so  curioustj  pronounced 
lot,  1  tiiought  I  hod  hit  upon  a  now  kind  of  patois),  mj'  name,  and 
"  e  I  came.  1  thought  lio  would  not  be  much  the  wiser,  still 
B  but  civil  to  give  it  before  I  made  my  request  for  assistance  ; 
I  reply,  I  said  : 
My  name  is  Whittingham — Richard  Whittingham,  an  English 

eman,  staying  at "     To  my  infinite  surprise,  a  light  of 

intelligence  came  over  the  giant's  face  ;  he  made  rae  a  low 
.',  and  said  (still  in  the  same  curious  dialect)  that  I  was  welooine, 
tt  I  was  long  expected. 

"  Iiong  expected  !  "  "What  could  the  fullow  moan  ?  Had  1 
'^ed  DQ  a  nest  of  relations  by  John  Calvin's  aide,  who  liad 
_  ofmygenealogicalinquiries,  andwere  gratified  and  interested 
them  1  But  I  -was  too  much  pleased  to  be  under  shelter  for  the 
'  it  to  think  it  necessary  to  account  for  my  agreeable  reception 
re  I  enjoyed  it.      Just   as  lie  wna  opening  the  great  heavy 

uaU  of   tlie  door  that  led  from  the  hall   to   the  interior,   he 

tmned  round  and  oaid: 

"  Apparently  Monsieur  le  Gi^anquiUeu 

"No  I     I  am  all  alone.      I  have  lo         ,        , 

,  aotng  on  with  my  explanation,  when  he,  as  if  quite  indifferent  to 

|t,  led  the  way  up  a  great  stone  staircase,  as  wide  as  many  rooms, 

I  Md  having  on  each  landing-placo  maasive  iron  wickets  in  a  heavy 

I  {nmework  ;  tbese  the  porter  unlocked  with  the  solemn  slowness  of 

age.     indeed,  a  strange,  mysterious  awe  of  the  centuries  that  had 

'  pused  away  since  tliis  chateau  was  built,  came  over  me  as  I 

j  waited  for  Uie  turning  of  the  ponderous  keys  in  the  ancient  locks, 

I  oould  almost  have  fancied  that  I  heard  a  mighty  rushing  murmur 

0ike  the  ceaseless  sound  of  a  distant  sea,  ebbing  and  flowing  for 

•ver  and  for  ever),  coming  f  ortli  from  the  great  vacant  galleries  that 

opened  out  on  each  side  of  the  broad  staircase,  and  were  to  be 

dimly  perceived  in  the  darkness  above  us.     It  was  as  if  the  voices 

jBt  generations  of  men  yet  echoed  and  eddied  in  the  silent  air.     It 

'  was  strange,  too,  that  my  friend  the  porter  going  before  me,  pon- 

I  derously  inP"",  with  his  feeble  old  hands  sti'iving  in  vain  to  keep 

the  tall  flambeau  he  held  steadily  before  him — strange,  I  say,  that 

be  was  the  only  domestic  I  saw  in  the  vast  halls  and  passages,  or 

met  with  on  the  grand  staircase.    At  length  we  stood  before  the 

gilded  doors  that  led  into  the  saloon  where  the  family— or  it  might 

bo  Uie  oompany,  so  great  was  the  buzz  of  voicea — was  assembled, 

1  would  have  remonstrated  when  I  found  bo  was  going  to  intro- 

dace  me,  dusty  and  travel-smeared,  in  a  morning  costume  that  was 

not  even  my  best,  into  this  grand  eaion,  with  nobody  knew  liow 

many  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembiod ;  but  the  obstinate  old  man 

was  evidently  beitt  upon  takingme  straight  to  liis  master,  and  paid 

no  heed  to  my  words. 

The  doors  £ew  open,  and  I  was  ushered  into  a,  saloon  ourioualy 
fall  of  pale  light,  which  did  not  oulmirate  on  any  ^ot.  nor  ]^a- 
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oeed  from  an;  centra,  nor  flicker  with  any  motion,  of  the  ftir,  bat 
filled  every  nook  and  comer,  making  all  things  delicioualy  disniut ; 
different  from  oiir  light  of  gaa  or  candle,  as  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a,  clear  aouthem  atmosphere  and  that  of  our  misty  Englaiid. 

At  the  first  moraent,  my  tirrival  excited  no  attention,  the  apart- 
ment wna  so  full  of  people,  all  intent  on  their  own  conveTsotioll' 
But  my  friend  the  portor  went  up  to  b  handsome  lady  of  middle    ( 
aga,  richly  attired   in  that   antique    manner  which    fashion  has    | 
brought  round  again  of  late  years,  and,  waiting  first  in  an  attitDcIa 
fit  deep  respect  till  her  attention  fell  upon  him,  told  her  my  name  and 
BometMng  about  me,  as  far  aa  I  could  guess  from  the  gostareB  of    I 
the  one  and  the  sudden  glance  of  the  eye  of  the  other. 

She  immediately  came  towards  me  with  the  most  friendly 
actions  of  ci^eeting,  even  before  she  had  advanced  near  enough  to 
speak.  Then — and  was  it  not  strange  1— her  words  and  accent 
were  those  of  the  commonest  peasant  ot  the  country.  Yet  she 
herself  looked  high-bred,  and  would  have  been  dignified  had  she 
been  a  shade  leas  restless,  had  her  countenance  worn  a  little  less 
lively  and  in(|uisitjre  expression.  I  hud  been  poking  a  good  deal 
about  the  old  parts  of  Tours,  and  had  had  to  understand  the 
dialect  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  the  Mareh^  au  Vendredi  and 
similar  places,  or  I  really  shoidd  not  have  understood  my  handsome 
hostess  as  she  offerad  to  present  me  to  her  husband,  a  henpecked, 
gentlemanly  man,  who  was  more  quaintly  attired  than  she  in  the 
very  extreme  of  that  style  of  dress.  I  thought  to  myself  that  in 
France,  as  in  England,  it  is  the  provincials  who  carry  fashion  to 
anoh  an  excess  as  to  become  ridiculous. 

However,  ho  spoke  (atill  in  the  patois)  of  his  pleasure  in  irmlfing 
my  aci^uaintanoe,  and  led  me  to  a  strange  uneasy  easy-chair,  much 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  which  might  have  taken 
its  place  without  any  anachronism  by  the  side  of  that  in  the  Hdtel 
Cluny,  Then  again  began  the  clatter  of  French  voices,  which  my 
arrival  had  for  an  instant  interrupted,  and  1  had  leifnre  to  look 
about  me.  Opposite  to  me  sat  a  very  sweet-looking  lady,  who 
must  have  been  a  great  beauty  in  her  youth,  I  should  think,  and 
would  be  charming  in  old  age,  from  the  sweetness  of  her  coon tanance. 
She  was,  however,  eitramely  fat,  and,  on  seeing  her  feet  laid  np 
before  her  on  a  ciwhion,  I  at  once  perceived  that  they  i 


bntrathercoaiBe-grainedin  texture,  notciuite  so  clean  as  they  might 
have  been,  and  altogether  not  so  aristocratic-looking  aa  the 
charming  face.  Her  dress  was  of  superb  black  velvet,  ermine- 
trimmed,  with  diamonds  thrown  all  abroad  over  it. 

Not  far  from  her  stood  the  least  little  man  I  had  ever  seen, 
of  such  admirable  proportions  no  one  could  callbim  a  dwarf ,  because 
with  that  word  we  usually  associate  something  ot  deformihr  [  but 
yet  with  an  elfin  look  of  shrewd,  hard,  worldly  wisdom  in  hia  fcoe 
that  marred  the  impression  which  his  delicate  regular  little  featorea 

'"  othenriw  have  conveyed.    lndja«&,\  &a  -ua^^xi^  ^^^^ 
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A  ot  equal  rank  wiUi  the  rest  of  tho  company,  for  hia  dress  wm 
Umproptiate  to  the  occasion  (and  ho  apparenUy  was  an  invited, 
hue  I  was  an  iiivoluntorj  guest) ;  and  one  or  two  of  his  g^estures 
ul  actiona  were  more  like  the  tricks  of  an  imedacated  mstio  than 
lything  else.  To  explain  what  I  mean  :  his  boots  had  evidently 
ea  much  serrice,  aud  had  been  re-topped,  re-heeled,  re-soled  to 
«  eitent  o£  cobbler's  powers.  Why  should  he  have  come  in  them 
they  were  not  hia  best — his  only  pair }  And  what  can  be  more 
ngenteel  than  poverty  I  Then,  again,  ho  had  an  <uieasy  trick  of 
-^tting  his  hand  up  to  his  throat,  as  if  he  expected  to  find  some* 
inf;  the  matter  witii  it ;  and  he  had  the  awkward  liabit — which  I 
I  not  think  he  could  have  copied  from  Dr.  Johnson,  because  moat 
robably  he  had  never  heard  of  him— of  trying  always  to  retrace 
is  steps  on  the  exact  boards  on  which  he  had  trodden  to  arrive  at 
ny  particular  part  of  the  room.  Beaiiles,  to  settle  the  question,  I 
loe  heard  him  addressed  as  Monsieur  Poucet,  without  any  aristo* 
ratic  "  de  "  for  a  preSi ;  and  nearly  everyone  else  in  the  room  was 
marquis,  at  any  rate. 

I  say  "  nearly  everyone,"  for  some  strange  people  had  the  entree; 
nlnHB,  indeed,  they  were,  like  me,  benighted.  One  of  the  guests  I 
bould  have  taken  for  a  servant,  but  for  the  extraordinary  influeuce 
le  seemed  to  have  over  the  man  I  took  for  bis  master,  and  who  never 
lid  anything  without,  apparently,  beinguvged  thereto  by  thiafoUower, 
llie  master,  magnificently  dressed,  but  ill  atoaseinluaclotheB,  asif 
ihey  had  been  made  for  some  one  ehts,  was  a  weak-looking,  handsome 
jnan,  continuaUy  sauntering  about,  and,  I  almost  guessed ,  an  object  of 
fnsptcton  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  present,  which,  perhaps,drove  bim 
tm  the  companionship  of  his  follower,  who  was  dressed  something  in 
■tjie  style  ofanambassador'schasseur;  jet  it  was  not  a  chasseur's  dress 
ifter  all ;  it  was  something  more  thoroughly  old-world  ;  boots  half- 
Tay  up  his  ridiculously  small  legs,  which  clattered  as  he  walked 
•long,  as  if  they  were  too  large  for  his  little  feet  ;  and  a  great 
.quantity  of  grey  fur,  as  trimming  to  coat,  court-mantle,  boots,  cap 
• — everything.  Ton  know  the  way  in  which  certain  countenances 
remind  you  perpetually  of  someanimol,  be  it  bird  orbeast!  Well, 
this  chasseur  (as  I  will  call  him,  for  want  of  a  better  name)  was  ex- 
^ceedingly  like  the  groat  Tom-cat  that  you  have  seen  so  often  in  my 
^thambers,  and  laughed  at  almost  as  often  for  his  uncanny  gravity  of 
.demeanour.  Grey  whiskers  has  my  Tom — grey  whiskers  had  the 
chaasaur  ;  grey  h^  ovorshadowB  the  upper  lip  of  my  Tom — grey 
mustachios  hid  that  of  the  chasseur.  The  pupils  of  Tom's  eyes 
dilate  and  contract  as  I  had  thought  cats' pupils  only  could  do,  until 

ti  3t  saw  those  of  the  chasseur.  "To  be  sure,  canny  as  Tom  is,  the 
tshaaseur  had  the  advantage  in  the  more  intelligent  expression.  He 
,1  seemed  to  have  obtained  most  complete  sway  over  hia  master  or 
I  patron,  whose  looks  ho  watched,  and  whose  steps  he  followed,  with 
K  »  kind  of  dietruatful  interest  that  puzzled  me  greatly. 
r  There  were  several  other  groups  in  the  more  distant  part  ol 
L  the  saloon,  all  of  the  stately  old  school,  all  grand  and  noble,  1  oon< 
Tjjeotuied  &om  their  bearing.  They  Heemed  perfectly  well  acquainted 
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nitli  eiLuli  other,  lU  U  tiiey  woro  in  tlio  habit  of  meetins- 
wu  iuterrupted  in  my  observations  hy  the  tiny  little  gentlcii 
the  opposite  side  o(  the  room  coming  ncross  to  take  a  ptaoe  bi 
me.  It  ia  no  difficult  matter  to  a  Frenclimiui  to  slide  into  coi 
tion;  and  80  gnwefuUy  did  my  pigmy  friend  keep  up  the  ck 
o{  the  nation,  that  vte  were  cdmoat  confidential  before  ten  n 
hod  elapsed. 

Now  I  waa  quite  avar^  that  the  -n-elooma  which  all  had  extend 
lo  me,  from  tho  porter  up  to  tkeviracious  lady  and  meek  lordof  **■ 
lastle,  waa  intended  tor  some  other  peraon.     But  it  required  « 
a  degree  of  moral  courage,  of  whii^  I  cannot   boast,  or  the 
reliance  and  conversational  powers  of  a  bolder  and  cleverer  n 
I,  to  undeceive  people  who  had  fallen  into  ao  fortnuuite  a 
for  me.     Yet  the  little  man  by  my  aide  inainuated  himself  so  n 
into  my  confidence  that  I  had  half  a  mind  to  tell  him  of  1117  to 
situation,  and  to  turn  him  into  a  friend  and  an  ally. 

"  Madame  is  perceptibly  growing  older,"  said  he,  in  them 
iny  perplexity,  glancing  at  our  hostess. 

"  Madame  ia  still  a  very  fine  woman,"  replied  I. 
"  Now,  is  it  not  strange,"  continued  he,  lowering  hia  f 
"  how  women  almost  invariably  praise  tho  absent,  or  departed,  1 
if  they  were  angelsof  light?  while  aa  for  the  present,  or  the  living"-' 
here  he  shrugged  up  his  little  shoulders  and  made  an  eipre""^ 
pause.  "Would  you  believe  it  1  Madame  ia  always  praising  b 
late  hoaband  to  monaicur's  face  ;  till,  in  fact,  we  gueaite  an  ~^ 
perpleied  how  to  look  :  for,  you  know,  the  late  M.  de  Rett's  ■ 
ter  waa  quite  notorious — evetybody  has  heard  of  him."  All  < 
world  of  Touraine,  thought  I,  but  I  mode  an  assenting  noise. 

At  this  instant,  monsieur  our  host  came  up  to  me,  and  with  ■' 
civil  look  of  tender  interest  (such  aa  some  people  put  on  when  Ui^ 
inquire  after  your  mother,  about  whom  they  do  not  oare  one  straw}, 
aaked  if  I  had  heard  lately  how  my  cat  was  ?  ' '  How  my  cat  waa  1 " 
What  could  the  man  mean  1  My  cat !  Could  he  mean  the  ta;"" 
Tom,  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  now  supposed  to  be  ke«_ 
guard  against  the  incursions  of  rats  and  mice  into  my  chamben  |A 
London?  Tom  is,  aa  you  know,  on  pretty  good  terms  withsomod 
my  friends,  using  their  legs  for  rubbing  posts  without  scruple,  ■!' 
highly  esteemed  by  them  for  Ms  gravity  of  demeanour,  an'  " " 
manner  of  winking  his  eyes.  But  could  his  fume  have  r 
across  the  Channel!  However,  an  answer  must  be  retomed  tott 
inqniiy,  as  monaieur'a  face  was  bent  down  to  mine  with  a  look  4 
pouta  anxiety;  so  I,  in  my  turn,  assumed  anexproaaion  of  gratiti 
and  assured  hini  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  my  cat  v 
markably  good  health. 

"And  the  cUmato  agrees  with  her?" 

"Perfectly,"  said  I,  in  a  maze  of  wonder  at  this  deep  Bolidtn 

in  a  tailless  cat  who  had  lost  one  foot  and  half  an  ear  in  some  en 

trap.     My  host  smiled  a  sweet  smile,  and,  addressing  a  few  wiw 

bo  iCLV^ht^e  neighbour,  passed  on. 

g  those  aristocrata  ale  I  "  quoth  my  pei^bc 
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iih  A  slight  Hneer.     ' '  Monsieur'B  conversation  rarely  extendi  to 
ore  than  two  aentenoea  to  any  one.     By  that  time  his  facilities 

V  GxhaoBteil,  and  he  needs  the  refreshment  of  silence.     Yon  and 
monsieur,  are,  at  any  rate,  indebted  to  our  own  wits  for  our  lite 

'n  tho  world  ! " 

Here  again  I  was  bewildered !  As  you  know,  I  am  rather  proud  of 
ly  descent  from  families  which,  if  not  noble  thuniselvea,  are  allietl 
a  nobility — and  as  to  my  "  rise  in  the  world  " — if  I  had  riaen,  it 
lould  have  been  rather  for  balloon-lihe  qualities  thnn  for  mother- 
rit,  to  being  unencumbered  with  heavy  ballast  either  in  my  head  or 

Y  pockets.     However,  it  was  my  cue  to  agree :  so  I  smiled  i^ain. 
"For  my  part,"  said  he,  "if  a  man  does  not  stick  at  trifles,  if 

e  knows  how  to  judiciously  add  to,  or  withhold  facts,  and  is  not 
antimental  in  his  parade  of  htimanity,  he  is  sure  to  do  well ;  sure 
D  affix  a  fie  or  von  to  hifi  name,  and  end  his  days  in  comfort.  There 
I  an  example  of  what  I  am  saying  " — and  he  glanced  furtively  at 
die  weak-looking  master  of  the  sharp,  intelligent  servant,  whom  I 
have  called  the  chasseur. 

"  Monsieur  la  Marquis  would  never  have  been  anything  but  a 
JBiiUer'a  son,  if  it  hod  not  been  for  the  talenta  of  his  servant.  Of 
nurse  you  know  his  antecedents  t " 

I  was  going  to  make  some  remarks  on  tfie  changes  in  the  order 
Df  the  peerage  since  the  da^  of  Louis  XYI. — going,  in  fact,  to  be 
TG17  sensible  and  historical — when  there  was  a  sbght  commotion 
inaong  the  people  at  tlio  other  end  of  the  room.  Lacqueys  in  quaint 
liveries  must  have  come  in  from  behind  the  tapestry,  I  suppose  (for 
J  never  saw  them  enter,  though  I  sate  right  opposite  to  the  doors), 
•nd  were  handing  about  the  slight  beverages  and  slighter  viands 
which  are  considered  sufficient  refreshments,  but  which  looked 
tather  meagre  to  my  hungry  oppetite.  These  footmen  were  stand- 
bg  solemnly  opposite  to  a  lady — beautiful,  splendid  as  the  dawn, 
but-— sound  asleep  in  a  magnificent  settee.  A  gentleman,  who  showed 
■o  much  irritation  at  her  ill-timed  slumbers,  that  I  think  he  must 
have  been  her  husband,  was  trying  to  awaken  her  with  actions  not 
far  removed  from  shakings.  All  in  vain  ;  she  was  quite  unconHcious 
of  his  annoyance,  or  the  smiles  of  the  company,  or  the  automatio 
■olenmity  of  the  waiting  footman,  or  the  perplexed  anxiety  ol 
monsieur  and  madame. 

My  Uttle  friend  sat  down  with  a  sneer,  as  if  his  curiosity  was 
quenched  in  contempt. 

' '  Moralists  would  make  an  inflnity  of  wise  remarks  on  that 
Mene,"  said  he.  "In  the  fii^t  place,  note  the  ridiculous  position 
into  which  their  superstitious  reverence  for  rank  and  title  puts  all 
tiiese  people.  Because  monsieur  is  a  reigning  prince  over  some 
juinute  principahty,  the  exact  situation  of  which  no  one  has  as  yet 
tliscovered,  no  one  must  venture  to  take  their  glass  of  eau  snor^  till 
Madame  la  Princesse  awakens  ;  and,  judging  from  past  experience, 
those  poor  lacqueys  may  have  to  stand  for  a  century  before  thai 
lliippens.  Koxt — always  speaking  as  a  moralist,  you  will  obserre 
--aot«  how  difficult  it  is  to  break  off  bad  lutbits  acquired  in  youth  I " 
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Just  then  the  prince  succeeded,  b7  what  rneana  I  did  not  m 
Bwokliig  the  beautiful  sleeper.     But  at  firxt  slie  did  not  reme: 
where  she  was,  and  looking  up  at  her  husband  with  laving  eje^j 
die  Biniled,  and  said  : 

"la  it  you,  my  prince  ? " 

But  he  was  too  conscious  of  the  suppressed  amusement  of  the    , 
spectators  and  his  own  consequent  annoyance,  to  be  reciprocally     i 
tender,  and  turned  awBj  with  Bomo  little  Prcnch  expression,  beat 
rendered  into  English  by  "Pooh,  pooh,  aiy  dear  1 " 

After  I  had  had  a  glass  of  delicious  wine  of  some  unknown  ' 
quality,  my  courage  was  in  rather  hotter  plight  than  before,  and  I  i 
told  my  cynical  little  neighbour — whom  I  must  say  I  was  beginning  | 
to  dialike — tliat  I  had  loat  my  way  in  the  wood,  and  hod  arrived  at  I 
the  chateau  quite  by  mistake,  I 

He  seemed  mightily  amused  at  my  story  ;  said  that  the  same 
thing  had  liappened  to  himaclf  more  than  once  ;  and  told  ma  that  1  i 
had  better  luck  than  he  had  on  one  of  these  occasions,  wlion,  from  i 
his  account,  he  must  have  been  in  considerable  danger  of  bis  life. 
He  ended  his  story  by  making  me  admire  his  boots,  which  he  said 
he  still  wore,  patched  though  they  were,  and  all  their  escellent 
quality  lost  by  patdiing,  because  they  were  of  such  a  first-nte 
make  for  long  pedestrian  excursions.  ' '  Tl)ough,  indeed,"  he  wound 
up  by  saying,  the  new  fashion  of  railroads  would  seem  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  for  this  description  of  boots." 

When  I  consulted  liim  as  to  whether  I  ought  to  make  myself 
known  to  my  host  and  hostess  as  a  benighted  traveller,  instead  of 
the  guest  whom  they  had  taken  me  for,  he  exclaimed,  "By  no 
means !  I  hate  such  squeamish  morality."  And  he  seemed  much 
ofiended  by  my  innocent  question,  as  if  it  seemed  by  implication  to 
oondemn  something  in  himself.  He  was  offended  and  silent ;  and 
just  at  this  moment  I  caught  the  sweet,  attractive  eyes  of  the  Indy 
opposite — that  lady  whom  I  named  at  first  aa  being  no  longer  in 
the  bloom  of  yotith,  but  as  being  somewhat  infirm  about  the  feet, 
which  were  supported  on  a  raised  cushion  before  her.  Her  looki 
seemed  to  say,  "  Come  here,  and  let  us  have  some  conversation 
together  j  "  and,  with  a  bow  of  silent  excuse  to  my  little  companion, 
I  went  across  to  the  lame  old  lady.  She  acknowledged  my  coming 
with  the  prettiest  gesture  of  tlmnka  possible  ;  and,  half-apologeti- 
callf,  said;  "  It  is  a  little  dull  to  bo  unable  to  move  about  on  snch 
evenings  as  this  ;  but  it  is  a  just  punishment  to  me  for  my  early 
vanities.  Mj  poor  feet,  that  were  by  nature  so  small,  aro  now 
taking  their  revenge  for  my  cruelty  in  forcing  them  into  such  little 

slippers Besides,  monsieur,"  with  a  pleasant  smile,  "1 

thought  it  was  possible  you  might  be  weary  of  the  malicious  Bayinoi 
of  your  little  neighbour.  He  has  not  borne  tho  boat  character  m 
bis  youth,  and  such  men  are  sure  to  be  cynical  in  their  old  age." 

"  Who  is  he  ? "  asked  I,  with  English  abruptness. 

"  His  niune  is  Poucct,  and  his  father  was,  I  believe,  a  wood- 
cutter, or  charcoal-burner,  or  sometliin^  of  the  sort.  They  do  toll 
jmd  etoTiea  of  coniuTanGa  at  taut&ei,  utsc».\\tadB,  wad  obtuuiu; 
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ay  on  false  pvrlencoa^ — but  you  icill  think  me  as  bad  aa  ho  if  I 
imritli  my  Rlnnders.  Rather  let  ua  admiro  the  luvely  liuly 
BDming  up  towards  ua,  -with  the  rcaea  in  her  hand — 1  never  seo  hor 
fwithout  roses,  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  her  p&at  history, 
a  you.  are  doubtless  aware.  Ah,  tieauty !  "  said  my  companion  to 
■  i  lady  drawing  near  to  us,  "it  is  like  you  to  come  to  ms,  now 
vt  I  can  no  longer  go  to  yon."  Thenj  turning  to  me,  and  grace- 
hilly  drawing  me  into  the  conreraalion,  she  said,  "You  mtut  know 
l^t,  although  we  never  met  until  we  were  both  married,  we  have 
()een  almost  like  aiaters  ever  since.  There  have  been  ua  many  pointA 
pt  resemblance  in  our  circumstances,  and  I  think  I  may  say  m  our 
(pharacters.  We  hadeach  two  elder  slaters — mine  were  but  lialf-sisters, 
ihough — who  were  not  so  kind  to  ub  its  tliey  might  have  been." 

"  Bnt  have  been  sorry  for  it  since,"  put  in  tiie  other  lady. 
^  "  Since  we  have  married  princes,"  continued  the  same  lady, 
^lnth  an  arch  buUq  that  had  nothing  of  unkindnesa  in  it,  "for  wo 
ijboth  have  married  far  above  our  ori^nal  stations  in  life  ;  we  are 
ttoth  unpunctual  in  onr  habits,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  failing 
*>f  oiira,  we  have  both  had  to  suffer  mortification  and  pain." 

"  And  botli  ore  charming,"  said  a  whiaper  close  behind  me- 
"My  lord  the  marqniSj  say  it — say,  '  And  both  ara  charming/" 
"  And  both  are  charming,"  was  spoken  aloud  by  another  voiet . 
,  I  turned,  and  saw  the  wily  cat-like  chasseur,  prompting  his  niastBr 
to  moke  civil  speeches. 
I        The  ladies  bowed  with  that  kind  of  haughty  acknowledgment 
which  ahona  that  compliments  from  auch  a  souree  ore  distasteful, 
,  But  our  trio  of  conversation  was  broken  up,  and  I  was  aorry  for  it. 
t  The  marquis  looked  as  if  he  had  been  stirred  up  to  roake  that  one 
.  Bpeech,  and  hoped  that  he  would  not  be  expected  to  say  more ;  while 
,  twhind  him  stood  the  chasseur,  hall-impertinent  and  half-aervile  in 
I,  hit  Toys  and  attitudes.     Tlie  ladies,  who  were  real  kdies,  seemed 
to  be  sorry  for  the  awkwardness  of  the  marquis,  and  addressed  some 
Ixifling  questions  to  him,  adapting  themselves  to  the  subjects  on 
which  he  could  have  no  double  in  answering.     The  chasseur,  mean- 
I  while,  was  talking  to  himself  in  a  growling  tone  of  voice.    I  had 
,  fallen  a  httle  into  the  background  at  this  interruption  in  a  conversa- 
tion which  premised  to  be  so  pleaaant,  and  I  could  not  help  hearing 
hja  words. 
'^         "EeaUy,  De  Carabas  grows  more  stupid  every  day,     I  have  a 
,  groat  mind  to  tlu-ow  off  his  boots,  and  leave  him  to  his  tote,    I  waa 
"  intended  for  a  court,  and  to  a  court  I  will  go,  and  moke  my  own 
I,  fortuneaslhavemadehia.    Thoemperorwillappreciatemy talents," 
u         And  auch  ore  the  habits  of  tlia  French,  or  such  his  forgetfnlness 
*  of  good  manners  in  his  anger,  that  he  spat  right  and  left  on  the 
^  parquetted  floor. 

L  Just  then  a  very  ugly,  very  pleasant-looking  man,  came  towards 
[,  the  two  ladies  to  whom  I  had  lately  been  speaking,  leading  up  to 
,  tliem  a  delicate,  fair  woman,  dressed  aU  in  the  softest  white,  aa.if 
I  ahe  were  rotife  au  blaw^  I  do  not  think  there  waa  a  bit  of  coloTir 
L  ftbont  her,     I  thought  I  had  heard  her  m.iking,  as  she  came  along. 
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ft  Uttlo  Doiso  of  pleaanre,  ttot  exactly  liko  the  singing  of  atea- 
nor  yet  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  but  rcmiuding  me  o' 
"  Madiune  de  Uioumiou  was  anxious  to  see  joa, 
dressing  the  ladj  with  the  roses,  "  so  I  have  brought  her 
give  you  a  pleaaure  ]  "  What  an  honest,  good  face  !  but  oh!  km 
ugiy !  And  jet  I  liked  his  ugliness  better  than  most  peiBom'  boMtj. 
There  was  a  look  of  pathetic  acknowledgment  of  Ha  uglineea,  lodt 
deprecation  of  your  too  hasty  judgment,  in  his  countenance,  that  wh 
positively  winning.  The  soft,  white  lady  kept  glancing  at  tg 
neighbour  the  chasseur,  as  if  they  had  had  some  former  acquaintaoa,  ^ 
which  puziled  me  rery  much,  as  they  were  ot  such  different  raii  i^ 
However,  their  nerves  were  evidently  strung  to  the  same  tune,fH 
at  A  sound  behind  the  tapostiy,  which  was  more  like  the  souttwis 
of  rata  and  mice  than  anything  else,  both  Uadanie  deMioumiouani 
tlte  chasseur  started  with  the  most  eager  look  of  anKiely  on  tiies 
countenances,  and  by  their  restless  niovenients— madame's  pasfillli 
and  the  fiery  dilation  of  hia  eyea — one  might  sea  that  commonjJlOi 
lounds  affected  them  both  in  a  manner  very  different  to  the  iwtrf 
the  company.  The  ugly  husband  of  the  lovely  lady  with  the 
now  adi&essed  himself  to  mo. 

"  We  are  much  disappointed,"  he  said,  "  in  finding  that 
sieur  is  not  accompanied  by  his  countryman — le  grand  Jean  d'i 
terre  ;  I  cannot  pronounce  his  name  rightly  "—and  he  loolced : 
to  help  liiin  out. 

"Le  grand  Jean  d'Angleterro  !"  now  who  was  le  grand 
d'Angleterre  ?   John  Bull  f   John  Russell  1   John  Bright  ? 

"  Jean — Jean  " — continned  the  gentleman,  seeing  my  embarrsis- 
mont.  "  Ah,  these  terrible  English  names—'  Jean  de  Gdanqnilleur!'" 

I  was  as  wise  as  ever.  And  yet  the  name  struck  me  as  familiir, 
but  slightly  disguised.  I  repeated  it  to  myself.  It  was  itd^ily 
like  John  the  Giant-killer,  only  his  friends  always  call  that  wwthy 
"  Jack."    I  said  the  name  aloud. 

' '  Ah,  that  is  it !  "  said  he.  ' '  But  why  has  he  not  accompanied 
you  to  our  little  reunion  to-night  J " 

I  had  been  rather  puuded  t>uc«  or  twice  before,  but  this  serious 
question  added  oonsiderahly  to  my  perplexity.  Jock  the  Giant- 
killer  had  once,  it  is  true,  been  rather  an  intimate  friend  of  nibe, 
ns  f ar  as  (printer's)  ink  and  paper  can  keep  up  a  friendsliip,  but  I 
had  not  heard  his  name  mentioned  for  years  ;  and  for  aught  1 
knew  he  lay  enchanted  with  Sing  Arthur'a  knights,  who  lie  en- 
tranced until  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  of  four  migh^  kings  shall 
call  them  to  help  at  England's  need.  But  the  question  had  been 
asked  in  serious  earnest  by  that  gentleman,  whom  I  more  wished  to 
think  well  of  me  than  I  did  any  other  person  in  the  room.  So  I 
answered  respectfully  that  it  was  long  since  X  hiid  heard  anything  of 
my  countryman  ;  but  that  I  was  sure  it  would  have  given  him  as 
imicli  pleasing  as  it  was  doing  myself  k)  have  been  present  at  such 
an  agreeable  gathering  of  friends.  Ho  bowed,  and  then  tlie  laiuc 
lady  took  up  tlie  word. 

"  Tu  -night  is  tho  night  when,  of  all  the  year,  this  great  old  bM|L 
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_  inding  tlio  oast.lo  is  8.1111  to  bo  liaimted  by  Iho  pliantom  of  a 
e  peaeaat  girl  who  once  lived  hereabouta  ;  tJio  tradition  ia  that 
was  devoured  by  a  wolf.  Ia  former  daya  I  have  seen  her  on  this 
Ight  out  of  yonder  window  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  Will  you, 
"»  belle,  take  monsieur  to  see  the  view  outside  by  the  moonlight 
ou  may  possibly  see  the  phantom-ohild) ;  and  leave  me  to  a  littla 
je-A-M(e  with  your  husband  1  " 
With  a  gentle  movement  the  lady  with  the  roses  complied  with 
joo  othar'a  reijuest,  and  we  went  to  a  great  window,  looking  down  on 
ne  forest,  in  whidi  I  had  lost  my  way.  The  tops  of  the  far-aproad- 
g  and  leafy  trees  lay  motionleaa  beneath  us  in  that  pale,  wan  light, 
,  Ech  shows  objecta  almost  as  distinct  in  form,  though  not  in  colour, 
a  by  day.  Wo  looked  dowa  on  the  countless  avenues  which  seemed 
p  converge  from  all  quarters  to  the  great  old  castle ;  and  suddenly 
muss  one,  qnite  near  to  ua,  there  passed  the  figure  of  a  little  girl 
Ifth  the  "oapucUon"  on,  that  takes  the  pirice  of  a  peasant  girl's 
»Rnet  in  France.  She  had  a  bosket  on  one  arm,  and  by  her,  on 
IB  side  to  which  her  head  was  turned,  there  went  a  wolf.  I  could 
most  have  said  it  was  licking  her  liand,  as  if  in  penitent  love,  if 
Bither  penitence  or  love  had  ever  been  a  quality  of  wolvea,  but  though 
not  of  living,  perhaps  it  may  be  of  phantom  woIvm. 

"  There,  we  have  seen  her!  "  exclaimed  my  beautiful  companion. 
"  Though  BO  long  dead,  her  simple  story  of  household  goodness  and 
Stuatful  aiaipUcity  still  lingora  m  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  ever 
llieard  of  her,  and  the  country- people  about  here  say  that  seeing  that 

B'hantom-oliild  on  this  anniversary  brings  good  luck  for  the  year, 
■et  ua  hope  that  we  shall  share  in  the  traditionary  good  fortune. 
i^ !  here  is  Madams  de  Betz — she  retains  the  name  of  her  first 
Ittsband,  you  know,  as  he  was  of  liigher  rank  than  the  present." 
""  '-""e  joined  by  our  hostess. 

monsieur  ia  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,"  said  she, 
aerceiving  that  I  had  been  looking  at  tlio  view  from  the  groat  window, 
"he  will  perhaps  take  pleasure  in  seeing  the  pictore."  Here  she 
ighed,  with  a  httle  affectation  of  grief.  "  You  know  the  picture  I 
Snde  to,"  addressing  my  companion,  who  bowed  assent  and  smiled 
I  little  maliciously,  as  I  followed  the  lead  of  madame. 
,      I  went  after  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  saloon,  noting  by  the  way 

Kth  what  keen  curiosity  she  caught  up  what  was  passing  either  in 
ird  or  action  on  each  side  of  her.  Wienwe  stood  opposite  to  tho 
fiA  wall,  I  perceived  a  full-length  picture  of  s  handsome,  peculiar- 
Mbing  man,  with — in  spite  of  his  good  looks— a  vary  fierce  and 
towling  expression.    My  hostess  clasped  her  hands  together  as  her 

Kms  hung  down  in  front,  and  sighed  once  more-     Tlien,  half  in 
liJoquy,  she  said : 
"  He  was  the  love  of  my  youth ;  his  stem  yet  manly  character 
iBt  touched  thia  heart  of  mine.     "When — when  shall  I  cenae  to  de- 
jiore  his  loss)" 

Not  being  acquainted  witli  her  enough  to  answer  thia  (^vvefttvOTit^A 
indaedit  were  not  Hufficientlj  answered  by  the  Ittcto^tfeT  aeiio'nS.'ai'^- 
get)jIIeitKirkirard  ;and,  liy  way  of  saying  soiueftiiiiji^'sw'ftll^*^^^ 
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"  The  coimtonnncB  sirikea  ins  as  re-iemliling  aometluni  I  bvt 
lewi  before — in  an  engraving  from  tut  lustoric&l  picture,  I  llual;; 
only,  it  is  ttere  the  principal  figure  in  a,  group  ;  he  is  holdingalidj 
by  her  hair,  and  threateiang  her  with  hia  scimitar,  while  two  cavifo 
aro  rualuDgup  thestms,  apparently  only  just  in  time  to  save  her  life,'' 

"Alas,  alas!  "  said  she,  "  you  too  accurately  describe  a  misenliii 
passage  in  my  life,  which  has  oft«a  been  represented  in  a  false  lijbl. 
The  best  of  huBbands" — here  she  aobbed,  and  became  slightly  iiuir 
ticulate  with  her  grief — "  will  aometimes  be  displeased.  I  was  jmof 
and  curious,  he  was  justly  angry  with  my  disobedience — my  hrotlien 
wei'o  too  hasty — the  consequence  la,  I  became  a  widow !  " 

After  due  reapoct  for  her  tears,  I  ventured  to  suggest  loot 
commonplace  consolation.    She  turned  round  shaj^Iy : 

"  No,  monsieur ;  my  only  comfort  is  that  I  have  never  forjiTHi 
the  broth  era  who  interfered  so  cnielly,in  such  an  uncalled-for  msDiiGi, 
between  my  dear  husband  and  myself.  To  quote  my  &iend,  Mun- 
siour  Sganarelle— '  Ce  sont  petites  choses  qui  sont  de  temps  en  tempi 
n^cesaairea  dans  Tamitid ;  et  cinq  on  six  coups  d'dp^e  entre  gena  qui 
B'ainiont  ne  font  que  ra^illardir  I'affection.'  You  observe  thetn- 
louring  is  not  quite  what  it  should  bel "  ■ 

"In  thia  light  the  beard  ia  of  rather  a  peculiar  tint,"  said  I.       I 

' '  Yes ;  the  painter  did  not  do  it  justice.    It  was  most  lovely,  »n4  I 

Save  him  such  a  distinguished  air,  quite  different  from  the  conmiDn  I 
erd.  Stay,  I  will  show  you  the  osact  colour,  if  you  will  come  near 
thia  Sambesn  I "  And  going  near  the  light,  she  took  off  a  braceletDl 
lutir,  with  a  magnihcent  clasp  of  pearls.  It  was  peculiar,  certainly. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  "  His  precious  lovely  beard ! "  ssul 
she.     "  And  the  pearls  go  ao  well  with  the  delicate  blue  '.  " 

Her  husband,  who  had  come  up  to  us,  and  waited  till  her  eye  feS 
upon  him  before  venturing  to  speak,  now  said,  "  It  is  strange  Uon- 
sisur  Ogre  is  not  yet  arrived  1 " 

"Not  al  aU  strange,"  said  she,  tartly.  "He  was  olwayi  veiy 
stupid,  and  constantly  falls  into  mistakes,  in  which  he  comes  vane 
off;  and  it  is  very  well  he  does,  for  he  ia  a  credulous  and  coward^ 
fellow.  Hot  at  all  strange !  I£  yon  will " — turning  to  her  husbalid, 
to  that  I  hardly  heard  her  wordw,  until  I  caught — "Then  everybo^ 
would  hai'e  their  rights,  and  we  should  have  no  more  trouble.  « 
it  not,  monsieur  J "  addi'essing  me. 

"  If  I  wore  ia  England,  I  should  imagine  madarno  was  speakiiig 
of  the  reform  bill,  or  the  millennium,  but  I  am  in  ignorance."  I 

And  just  as  I  spoke,  the  great  folding-doors  were  thrown  open 
wide,  and  oveiy  one  started  to  their  feet  to  greet  a  little  old  lady, 
leaning  on  a  tlun  black  wand — and —  1 

"  Madame  la  F^emarraiae,"  was  announced  by  a  chorus  of  sweet    i 

111  -TnicBB.  ' 

a  a  moment  I  was  lying  in  tlie  grass  closobyahollowoakr  j 
tree,  with  the  slanting  glory  of  the  dawning  day  shining  full  inmy  I 
hce,  and  thousands  i^  little  birds  and  deUcate  insects  piping  us  I 
warbling  out  their  welcome  to  the  ruddy  splendour.  J 


[  shrill  voices. 
I  And  in  a  ma 

I  tree,  with  the  a! 

I  hce,  and  thouse 

■  warbliuH  out  thi 
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CHAPTER  I. 

If  joa  take  the  tTim  to  the  left  after  you  paaa  tte  lyke-gate  at 
CombehuTBt  Chtirch,  jou  will  corao  to  tlio  wooden  bridge  over  the 
brook  ;  keep  along  tlie  field-pathj  which  mounts  higher  and  higher, 
And,  in  half  a  mile  or  bo,  you  will  he  in  a  breezy  upland  field,  amiost 
Jargo  enough  to  be  called  a  down,  whore  sheep  pasture  ou  the  Bhort, 
'fine  elastic  turf.  You  look  down  on  Cumbehurst  and  its  beautiful 
chuTch-Bpire.  After  the  field  is  croesed,  you  come  to  a  conunon, 
iichly  coloured  with  the  golden  gorao  and  the  purple  heather,  which 
in  Bommer-time  send  out  their  warm  scents  into  the  quiet  air.  The 
swelling  wavea  of  the  upland  make  a  near  horizon  against  the  sky  ; 
the  line  is  only  broken  in  one  place  by  a  small  grove  of  Scotch  £ra, 
which  always  look  black  and  shadowed  even  at  mid-day,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  landscape  aeems  bathed  in  sunlight.  The  Lu-k  quivers 
and  sings  high  up  in  the  sjr  ;  too  high — in  too  dazzling  a  region  for 
you  to  see  her.  Look!  she  drops  into  sight ;  but,  as  if  loth  to 
leave  the  heavenly  radianuo,  she  balances  herself  and  floats  in  the 
ether.  Now  she  falls  suddenly  right  into  her  nest,  hidden  among 
the  ling,  unseen  except  by  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  and  the  small  bright 
'  I  that  run  hither  and  thither  on  the  elastic  fiower-stalks. 
omethinglikethe  sudden  drop  of  the  lark,  the  path  goes  down 
_  D  abrupt  descent ;  and  in  a  basin,  surrounded  by  the  grassy 
Jiills,  there  stands  adwelliug,  which  ieneithercottage  nor  house,but 
jumething  between  the  two  in  size.  Nor  yet  is  it  a  farm,  though 
Snnoundcd  by  living  things.  It  is,  or  rather  it  was,  at  the  time  of 
Which  I  speak,  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Browne,  the  widow  of  the  lafu 
curat«  of  Combchurst.  There  she  lived  with  herfaithfiU  old  servant 
tad  her  only  children,  a  boy  and  girl.  They  were  aa  secluded  iu 
'leir  green  hollow  as  the  households  in  the  German  forest-tales, 
nee  a  week  they  emerged  and  crossed  the  common,  catching  on  its 
immit  the  first  sounds  of  the  sweet-toned  bells,  calling  Uiem  to 
huroh.  Mrs.  Browne  walked  first,  holding  Edward's  hsJid.  Old 
Saucy  followed  with  Maggie  ;  but  they  were  all  one  party,  and  all 
ttlked  together  in  a.  subdued  and  quiet  tone,  9&  \safissxi.<iA.'(k\!^  Wj . 
Th&f  bad  not  iniieh  to  say,  their  lives  were  too  vm\)T<iVeiv',iat,ci.- 
--■-foo  SiiiidYs,  tho'n-idow  ana  hcv  rluldieu  »»■ 
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Oombehimt  Most  people  would  hare  thought  the  little  town  i 
qiuet,  dremaj  place  ;  hat  to  those  two  children  it  seemed  the  world ; 
and  oher  thej  had  crossed  the  bridge,  thej  eitch  clasped  more  tightly 
the  hands  wliichUiey  held,  and  looked  shyly  np  from  beneath  their 
drooped  eyelids  when  spoken  to  by  any  of  their  mother's  friends. 
Mrs.  Browne  was  regularly  asked  by  some  one  to  stay  to  dinner  after 
moroing  church,  and  as  regularly  declined,  rather  to  the  timid  cliil- 
dran's  relief  ;  although  in  the  neek-daye  they  sometimes  apoke  ti^ 
gether  in  a  lovr  voice  of  the  pleasure  it  would  be  to  thein  if  mammi 
would  go  and  dine  at  Mr.  Buiton'fl,  where  the  little  girl  in  whiw 
andthat  great  tall  boy  Uved.  Instead  of  stasing  there,  or  anywhere 
else,  on  Sundays,  Mrs.  Browne  thought  it  her  duty  to  go  and  crj 
over  her  husband's  grave.  The  custom  had  ariaen  out  of  true  aorroir 
for  his  loss,  for  a  kinder  huslmnd,  and  more  worthy  man,  hadnerw 
lived  ;  but  the  simplicity  of  her  sorrow  had  been  destroyed  by  Ibe 
observation  of  others  on  the  mode  of  ita  manifestation,  IheymaJi 
n'ay  for  her  to  cross  the  grass  towards  his  grave  ;  and  she,  fancying 
that  it  WBiH  expected  of  her,  fell  into  the  habit  I  have  mentjoiMd. 
Her  children,  holding  esch  a  hand,  felt  awed  and  uncomfortable, 
were  sensitively  conscious  how  often  they  were  potated  out, 
mourning  group,  to  ohaervatiou. 

"  I  wish  it  would  always  rain  on  Sundays,"  said  Edward 
day  to  Maggie,  in  a  ^rden- conference. 

"  Why  I "  asked  site. 

"  Because  then  we  bnstle  out  of  church,  and  get  home 
as  we  can,  to  save  mamma's  crape  ;  and  we  have  not  to  go  and 

"I  don't  cry,"  said  Maggie.     "  Do  you?" 

Edward  looked  round  before  ha  answered,  to  soe  if  they  were 
quite  alone,  and  then  said  ; 

"  No  ;  I  was  sorry  a  long  time  about  papa,  hat  one  osa't  go  on 
being  sorry  for  ever.    Perhaps  grown-up  people  can." 

"Mamma  can,"  said  Uttle  Maggie.  "Sometimes  I  am  very  sorry, 
too  ;  when  I  am  by  myself,  or  playing  with  you,  or  when  I  am 
wakened  up  by  the  moonlight  in  your  room.  Do  you  ever  waken 
and  fancy  you  heard  papa  calling  you  1  I  do  sometimes  ;  and  then 
I  am  very  sorry  to  think  we  shall  never  hear  him  calling  us  again." 

"  Ah,  it's  different  with  mo,  you  know.  He  used  to  call  me  tu 
lessons." 

''  Sometimes  he  called  me  wlien  ho  was  displeased  with  mo.  But 
I  always  dream  that  he  was  calling  us  in  his  own  kind  voice,  as  ho 
used  to  do  when  he  wanted  us  to  walk  with  liim,  or  to  ahow^B 
something  pretty."  J 

Edward  was  silent,  playing  with  something  on  the  ground.  ^M 
last  he  looked  round  again,  and  haTing  convinced  himself  that  ^^ 
could  not  be  overheanl,  he  whispered — 

"  Mag^e,  soinetimea  I  don't  think  I'm  sorry  that  papa  is  dead 
— when  I'm  naughty,  yon  know;  he  would  have  been  so  angry  with 
~~ie  if  ho  had  been  iuae;  and  I  think — only  sometimes,  you  know— 


ifult     1 

day     I 
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_-,  !  yo\i  don't  mean  to  Bay  HO,  I  fciioTT.    Don't  lot  lut 

£  abont  hiin.      We  can't  talk  riglitly,  wo'ro  BUch  littla  cliildrcn. 
Ui't,  £dward,  plooae." 

Poor  little  Maggie's  eyes  filled  witli  toara  ;  and  she  novetapoko 
jkin  to  Edward,  or  indeed  to  any  one,  about  her  dead  father.  Aa 
W  greir  older,  her  life  became  mors  actively  busy.  The  cottage 
bd  small  outbuUdingH,  and  the  garden  and  field,  were  their  own  ; 
id  oil  the  produce  they  depended  for  much  ot  their  aujiport.  The 
(w,  the  pig,  and  the  poultry  took  up  much  of  Nancy's  tune.  Mrs. 
rowne  and  Maggie  had  to  do  a  great  deed  of  the  housework  ;  and 
lien  the  beds  were  made,  and  the  rooms  swept  and  dusted,  and  tho 
fepaiationa  for  dinnerready,  then,  if  there  waa  any  time,  Maggie 
it  down  to  her  lessons.  Ned,  who  prided  himself  considerably 
II  his  sex,  had  been  sitting  all  the  morning  in  his  father's  ann- 
^iair,in  the  little  book-room,  "studying,"  as  he  clioso  to  call  it. 
ometimea  Msggie  would  pop  her  head  in,  with  a  request  that  ho 
vnild  help  her  to  cony  tlio  great  pitclier  of  water  upstoira,  or  do 
nne  other  little  household  aerrice ;  with  which  request  he  occasion- 
By  complied,  but  with  so  many  complaints  obout  tho  intormption 
hat  at  last  she  told  htni  slie  would  never  ask  him  again.  Gently 
_A  this  waa  said,  ho  yet  felt  it  as  a  reproach,  and  tried  to  excuse 
bnnself* 

"  You  see,  Maggie,  a  man  must  be  educated  to  be  a  gentleman, 
r,  if  a  womanknowahuwtukeepa  house  that's  all  that  is  wanted 
a  her.  So  my  time  is  of  moro  consequence  than  yours.  Mamma 
^ynrmtogoto  college,  and  be  a  clergymanj  so  I  must  get  on  with 
pay  Xatin." 

Maggie  submitted  in  silence,  and  almost  felt  it  as  on  act  of 

r^aous  condescension  when,  a,  morning  or  two  afterwards,  he  came 
meet  her  as  she  was  toiling  in  from  the  well,  carrying  the  great 
wown  jug  full  of  spring-water  ready  for  dinner.  "  Here,"  said  he, 
"let  us  put  it  in  the  slukde  beliind  the  horse-mount.  Oh,  Maggiel 
look  wlutt  you've  done.  Sjiiititall,  with  not  timiing  quickly  enough 
iriien  I  told  you.  Now  you.  may  fetch  it  agaiji  for  yourself,  for  I'll 
liftTS  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"I  did  not  undeistimd  you  in  time,"  said  she,  softly.  But  ho 
liad  turned  away,  and  gone  back  in  offended  dignity  to  the  house. 
Us^e  had  nothing  to  do  but  return  to  the  well  and  £1!  it  again. 
The  spring  was  some  distance  off,  in  a  little  rocky  dell.  It  wos  so 
oool  ait«r  her  hot  walk  that  she  sat  down  in  the  ^adow  of  the  grey 
limestone  rock,  and  looked  at  the f  eras,  wet  with  the  dripping  water. 
She  felt  aad,  she  knew  not  why.  "1  think  Ned  ia  sometimes  veiy 
Wffoss,"  thought  she.  "  I  did  not  understand  he  was  carrying  it 
there.  Perhaps  I  am  clumsy.  Momma  says  I  am  ;  and  Ned  says  I 
lam.  Nancy  never  says  so,  and  papa  never  said  so.  I  wish  I  could 
Tielp  being  clumsy  and  stupid.  Ned  says  all  women  are  so.  I  wish 
I  was  not  a  woman.  It  must  be  a  fine  tiling  to  be  a  man.  Oh  dear  ! 
I  must  go  up  the  field  again  with  this  heavy  pitcher,  and  my  arms 
A>BO  acbel"  She  rose  and  climbed  tho  >t«op  bnw.  Jutiui  went 
Vke  heard  her  mother's  voice. 
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"Magjne!  Maggie!  tltore'a  no  valer for  dinaer,  and  tliepolat 
fcre  quite  boiled.     Wliere  is  that  child  1 " 

Thcj  had  begun  diimer  before  she  oame  down  from  brushing  1 
hair  Mid  washing  her  hands.     She  was  hurried  and  tired. 

"Mother,"  said   Ned,   "mayn't  I  liavo  some  butter  to 
pot&toea,  as  there  is  cold  meat  1     Thej  are  bo  diy." 

"Certainly,  my  dear.  Maggio,  go  and  fetch  a  pat  of  butter  ( 
of  the  djury." 

Maggie  went  from  her  untouched  dinner  without  ap«ldn^. 

"  Here,  atop,  you  child  !  "  said  Nancy,  tnming  her  hack  ii  . 
passage.  ' '  You  go  to  your  dinner — I'll  fetch  the  butter.  Yon* 
been  running  about  enough  to-day. " 

Maggie  durst  not  go  back  witbout  it,  but  she  atood  fai  the  , 
sage  till  Nanc)'  returned  ;  and  then  she  put  up  her  moath  to 
kissed  by  the  kind,  rougli  old  servant. 

"  Thou'rt  a  sweet  one,"  said  Nancy  to  hewelf, 
into  the  kitchen  j   and  Ma^e  wont  back  to  her  diiuier  wilt' 
soothed  and  lightened  heart  ' 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  she  helped  her  mother  to 

the  old-faahioned  glasses  and  spoons,  wliich  were  treated 
tender  care  and  exquisite  cleanliness  in  that  house  of  decent  Crn- 
gality  ;  and  then,  exchanging  her  pinafore  for  a  black  Bilk  apron, 
the  little  maiden  vras  wont  to  sit  down,  to  some  useful  piece  of 
iieedleirork,  in  doing  which  her  mother  enforced  the  most  dainty 
neatness  of  stitches.  Thus  every  hour  in  its  circle  brought  a  duty 
to  be  fill  filled ;  but  duties  fulfilled  are  as  pleasures  to  the  memorii', 
iind  tittle  Ma^e  always  thought  those  early  cliildiah  days  most 
happy,  and  remembered  them  oniy  as  filled  with  careless  content- 
Yet,  at  the  time,  they  had  their  cares. 

In  fine  summer  days  Maggie  sat  out  of  doors  at  her  work. 
Iieyond  the  court  lay  the  rocky  moorland,  almost  as  gay  ta 
with  ita  profusion  of  flowers.  If  the  coiurt  had  its  clustering 
ettei,  and  fraxinellas,  and  sweetbriar,  and  great  tall  white  lilies, 
the  moorland  had  its  little  creeping  scented  rose,  its  straggliug 
lioney-siiclde,  and  an  abundance  of  yellow  cLitus  ;  and  here  and 
there  a  grey  rock  cropped  out  of  the  ground,  and  ocer  it  the  yellow 
stone-crop  and  scnxlet-leaved  crane's-bill  grew  luxuriantly.  Such 
a  rock  was  Male's  seat,  I  believe  she  considered  it  her  own,  and 
loYod  it  accordingly  j  although  its  real  owner  was  a  great  lord,  who 
lived  far  away,  and  liad  iievo'  seen  the  moor,  mui£  less  the  piece 
of  grey  rock,  in  his  life.  "■ 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  which  I  have  begun  to  tell  you  al 
she  was  sitting  there,  and  singing  to  herself  as  she  worked 
WHS  within  call  of  home,  and  could  hear  all  home  sounds,  with 
ihrillnesa  softened  down.  Between  her  and  it,  ICdward  was  am 
himself ;  lie  often  oalled  upon  lior  tor  sympathy,  which  she 
readily  gave. 

"  I  wonder  how  men  make  their  boats  steady ;  I  liave  takea 
aiw  to  thepoiui,  andehu  hn^  toppled  over  ererytim"!  sent  f)eria^ 
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''  Hoir  often  must  I  tell  you  to  call  a  ship  '  her  ; '  and  Ihtre 
yovi  will  go  on  Bayii^— it — it ! 

Aft«r  this  correction  of  liis  sister.  Master  Edward  did  not  like 
the  cosdescemiion  of  acknowledging  her  suggestion  to  be  a  good 
cue  ;  BO  ho  went  Hilently  to  tho  Jiouso  in  aearch  of  the  requiaito 
loallast ;  but  not  being  able  to  find  anything  Buitable,  he  came  bitck 
to  his  tuify  hillock,  littered  round  with  chips  of  wood,  and  tried  to 
intiert  some  pebbles  into  his  vosscl ;  but  tliey  stuck  faat,  and  he 
obliged  to  ask  again. 

"Supposing  it  was  a  good  thing  to  weight  her,  what  could  I 
putinl'' 

Maggio  thought  a  moment. 

■ '  Would  shot  do ) "  asked  she. 

"  It  would  be  the  Tary  tiling  ;  but  where  can  I  get  any  !  " 

"  There  is  some  that  was  left  of  papa's.  It  is  in  the  right-hwid 
corner  of  the  second  drawer  of  the  bureau,  wrapped  up  in  a  newa- 

"  What  a  plague!  Ici 
hands,'  and  fiddle-faddles, 
would  not  do. 

"  I  think  if  you  were  good-natured,  Maggie,  you  might  go  for 

"  Oil,  Ned  1  I've  ail  this  long  seam  to  do.  Mamma  said  I  must 
finish  it  before  tea  ;  and  that  I  miglit  play  a  little  if  I  had  done  it 
lirst,"  snid  Maggie,  rather  plaintively ;  for  it  was  a  real  pain  to  her 
to  refuse  a  request. 

"It  would  not  tnka  you  five  minutes." 

Maggie  thought  a  little.  The  time  would  only  be  taken  out  of 
her  playing,  which,  after  all,  did  not  signify ;  while  Edward  was 
really  buay  about  hia  ship.  She  rose,  and  clambered  upthealeep 
grassy  slope,  slippery  with  the  heat. 

Before  she  hod  found  the  paper  of  shot,  she  heard  her  mother's 
voice  calling,  in  a  sort  of  hushed  hurried  loudness,  as  if  anxious  to 
be  heard  by  one  person,  yet  not  by  another — "  Edward,  Edward, 
come  home  quickly.  Here's  Mr.  Etuitou  coming  along  the  Fell 
Lane  ;  he's  coming  here,  as  sure  as  sixpence  ;  come,  Edward,  come. " 

Maggie  saw  Edward  put  down  his  ship  and  come.  At  hia 
mother's  bidding  it  certainly  was ;  but  he  strove  to  make  this  os 
little  apparent  as  he  could,  by  sauntering  up  the  slope,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  in  a  very  independent  and  n^Hf/i  style. 
Maggie  had  no  time  to  watch  longer ;  for  now  she  was  called,  too, 
and  down  st^rs  she  ran.  * 

"Here,  Maggie,"  said  her  mother,  in  a  nervous  hurry,  "help 
Nancy  to  get  a  tray  ready  aU  in  a  minute.  I  do  believe  here's  Mr. 
Buxton  coming  to  call.    Oh,  Edward !  go  and  brush  your  hair,  and 

fut  on  your  Sunday  jacket ;  here's  Mr.  Buxton  just  comingrou&d. 
'II  onlj  run  up  and  change  my  cap  ;  and  you  say  you'll  CQme  Up   ^ 
ind  tell  me,  Nancy  ;  all  proper,  you  knoWi" 
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"To  bo  sure,  nia'ain.  I've  lined  in  famiiiea  aforo  now," 
Nftucf,  gruffly, 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  Lbvo.  Be  sure  you  bring  in  tbe  co' 
wine.     I  wisli  I  could  have  stayed  to  decant  some  port." 

Nancy  and  Maggie  buatled  about,  in  and  out  of  tbe  kitclien 
dairy  ;  and  were  bo  deep  in  tbeir  preparationH  for  Mr.  Buxton' 
ceptiou  that  they  were  not  aware  of  tie  very  presence  of  that  gei 
man  himself  oa  the  scene.  He  bad  found  the  front  door  open, 
is  wont  in  country  places,  and  bad  walked  in  ;  first  stopping  at 
emp^  parlour,  and  then  finding  his  way  to  the  place  where  to 
and  sounds  proclaimed  that  tbero  were  inliabit^uits.  So  bo 
there,  stooping  a  little  under  the  low-browed  lintela  of  the  kitcha' 
door,  and  lookiaig  large,  and  red,  and  warm,  but  with  a  pleaaedutd! 
alffioat  amuBud  expression  of  face. 

"  Lord  bless  me,  sir !  what  a  start  yon  gave  me  !  "  said  Nancy, 
BB  she  ETuddenly  caught  sight  of  him.     "  I'll  go  and  tell  my 
in  a  minute  that  you're  come," 

Off  Bha  went^  leaving  Maggie  alone  with  the  great,  tall,  br 
gentleman,  smiling  at  her  from  bis  frame  in  tbe  door-way,  but  nc 
speaking.     She  wont  on  dusting  a  wine-glass  moat  assiduously. 

"  Well  done,  little  giri,"  came  out  a  fine  strong  voice  at  1 
"  Now  I  tbinlf  that  will  do.  Come  and  show  me  the  parlour  wl 
I  may  sit  down,  for  Fve  had  a  long  walk,  and  am  very  tired." 

Ma^e  took  him  into  the  pailDur,  which  was  always  cool  i 
fresh,  in  the  liottest  weather.  It  was  scented  by  a  great  bean- 
filled  with  roses  i  and,  besides,  the  casement  was  open  to  the  frt 
court.  Mr.  Buxton  was  so  large,  and  the  parlour  so  small, 
when  he  was  once  in,  Maggie  thought,  when  he  went  away,  he 
carry  the  room  on  his  back,  as  a  snail  dbes  its  bouse. 

' '  And  BO  you  ate  a  notable  little  woman,  are  yon  t "  said  he,  ^ti 
he  had  stretched  himself  (aveiyunneceaBaryproceeding),andunbB 
toned  his  waistcoat.  Ma^e  stood  near  tbe  door  uncertain  wheUu 
toga  or  to  stay.  "  How  bright  and  clean  you  are  making  that  glas 
Bo  you  think  you  could  get  niesomo  water  to  fill  it  ?  Mind,  it  mu 
bo  that  very  glass  I  saw  you  polishing.     I  shall  know  it  again." 

Maggie  was  thankful  to  escape  out  of  the  room  ;  and  in  the  pa 
sage  she  met  her  mother,  who  had  made  time  to  chajige  her  gown  l 
well  aa  her  cap.  Before  Nancy  would  allow  the  little  girl  to  retun 
with  the  glass  of  water,  she  smoothed  her  sliort-citt  glossy  Imir  ;  ii 
was  all  that  waa  needed  to  make  her  look  dehcately  neat.  Maggi 
was  conscientious  in  trying  to  find  out  the  identical  glass  ;  but  I  ai 
afraid  Nanoj^  was  not  quite  so  truthful  in  avouching  that  one  of  tK 
six,  exactly  similar,  wluoh  were  now  placed  on  the  tray,  was  the  san 
she  had  found  on  tbe  dresser,  when  she  came  back  from  telling  b 
miatreas  of  Mr.  Buxton's  arrival. 

Ma^o  carried  in  the  water,  witli  a  shy  pride  in  the  oleameM  ■ 
the  ^luBs.  H^r  mother  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  speal 
ingin  unusually  fine  language,  and  with  a  higher  pitched  voice  thf 
common.  Edward,  in  all  his  Sunday  glory,  was  standing  by  M 
'* — ''-I,  looking  happy  and  conscious.     Bat  when  Maggie  came  il 
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tr.  Bnxton  mado  room  for  her  between  Edward  and  himself,  and 

'hUe  be  went  on  talking,  lifted  hor  on  to  hia  knee.  She  eat  thera 
B  oa  a  pinnacle  of  honour  ;  but  aa  aho  durst  not  ncetlo  up  to  him, 
chiiir  would  have  been  the  more  comfortable  seat. 

"  As  founder's  line,  I  have  a  right  of  presentation  ;  and  for  my 
dear  old  friend's  sake"  (here  Mra,  Browne  wiped  her  oyea),  "lam 
Irulyglad  of  it ;  myyoungfriend  willhaveafittleformof  eiamina- 
tion  to  go  through  ;  and  then  we  ahall  see  liim  carrying  every  prize 
lietore  him,  I  have  no  doubt,  Thanit  you — just  a  little  of  your 
■paxklisg  cowalip  wine.  Ah  I  this  gingerbread  is  like  the  ginger- 
tn^ad  1  had  when  I  was  a  boy.     My  littlo  lady  here  must  team  the 

ipt,  and  make  me  aome.     Will  alio  ? " 

''Speak  to  Mr.   Bimton,  child,  who  is  kind  to  your  brother. 
You  wOl  make  him  some  gingerbread,  I  am  aure." 
"If  I  may,"  said  Maggie,  hanging  tUivm  her  head. 
Or,  I'U  tell  you  wliat.     Suppose  you  come  to  my  house,  and 
teach  UB  hovr  to  make  it  there  ;  and  then,  you  know,  we  could  always 
be  making  gingerbread  when  we  were  not  eating  it.     That  would  be 
best,  I  think.   Must  lask  mamma  to  biingyou  down  to  Combehurst, 
and  let  ua  all  get  acquainted  together  t     I  have  a  great  boy  and  a 
little  ^1  at  home,  who  will  like  tn  see  you,  I'm  sure.    And  we  have 
got  a  pony  for  yon  to  rido  on,  and  a  peacock  and  guinea  fowls, 
and  I  don't  know  what  all.     Come,  madam,  let  me  persuade  you. 
"  '    il  begins  in  three  weeks.     Let  ua  fix  n  day  before  then." 
Do,  mamma,"  said  Edward. 

I  am  not  in  spirits  for  visiting,"  Mrs  Browne  answered,  Bui 
the  quick  children  detected  a  hesitation  in  her  manner  of  saying  the 
oft-spoken  words,  and  had  hopes,  if  only  Mr.  Buxton  would  per- 
—    a  in  hia  invitation. 

Tour  not  visiting  iathe  very  reason  why  you  are  nut  in  spirits, 
A  urtle  change,  and  a  few  neighbourly  faces,  would  do  you  good, 
I'll  be  bound.  Besides,  for  the  children's  sake  you  sho\ud  not  live 
too  secluded  a  life.  Young  people  should  see  a  Utile  of  the  world." 
Mra.  Browne  was  much  obliged  to  Mr,  Buiton  for  giving  her  bo 
decent  an  excuse  for  following  her  inclination,  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  tended  to  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  So,  "  for  the 
children's  sake,"  she  consented.  But  she  sighed,  as  if  making  a 
sacrifice. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mr,  Buxton.  "  Now  for  the  day." 
It  waa  fixed  that  they  should  go  oa  that  day  week  ;  and  after 
Booio  further  conversation  about  the  sdiool  at  which  Edward  waa 
to  be  placed,  and  some  more  jokes  about  Maggie's  notabiUty,  and 
an  inquiry  if  she  would  come  and  lire  with  him  the  next  tune  he 
wanted  a  housemaid,  Mr.  Buxton  took  hia  leave. 

Hit  visit  had  been  an  event,  and  they  made  no  great  attempt  at 
settling  agiun  that  day  to  any  of  their  usual  employments.  In  the 
first  place,  Nancy  came  in  to  hear  and  discuss  all  the  proposed  plans. 
Med,  who  was  uncertain  whether  to  like  or  dialike  the  prospect  of 
■chool,  waa  very  mnoh  offended  by  tha  old  servant's  remark,  oa  tint 
bearing  of  the  pniject. 
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"It's time  tor  him.    Ho'U learn  hia  place  there,  whieli,  it 
me,  he  and  others  too  are  apt  to  forget  atliome." 

Then    followed    discuaaiona  and  arrongementa   i . 
clothes.     And  then  they  came  to  the  plan  of  apoading  a 
Buxton's,  nhich  Hra.  Bronne  was  i-atlier  shy  of  mentioning,  haiiDg 
n  sort  of   an  idea  of  inconstancy  and  guitt  connected   with  tlu  I 
thoughtofminglingwiththeworldagain.  However,  Nancy appnifel 
"It  was  quite  right,"  and  "juat  aa  it  should  be,"  and  "goodtfl 
the  children."  ' 

"Tea;  it  nasontheiraccountldidit,  Nancy,"  Baidl^Irs.  Brown 

"  How  many  children  has  Mr.  Buiton  ? "  asked  £dward. 

"  Only  one — Frank,  I  think  they  call  him.     But  you  most  ■ 
Master  Bvxton  ;  be  sure." 

"  Who  is  that  little  girl,  then,"  asked  Maggie,  "  who  aits  » 
them  in  church  ? " 

"  Oh!  that's  little  Miss  Harvey,  his  niece,  and  a  great  fortui 

"  They  do  say  he  never  forgave  her  mother  till  the  day  of  h 
death,"  remarked  Nancy, 

' '  Then  they  tell  stories,  Nancy  !  "  replied  Mrs.  Broime  (it  i 
■he  herself  who  had  said  it;  but  that  was  before  Mr.  Buxton's  «]]),'' 
"For  d'ye  think  his  sister  would  liave  left  him  guardian  to  her  child 
if  th^  were  not  on  good  terms  ? " 

''  Well !  I  only  Imow  what  folks  say.  And,  for  sure,  lie  topk  a 
■pifo  at  Mr,  Harvey  for  no  reason  on  earth;  and  everyone  knows  he 
never  spoke  to  him." 

"  He  Bpeaka  very  kindly  and  pleasantly,"  put  in  Maggie. 

"  Ay  ;  and  I'm  not  saying  but  what  he  is  a  very  good,  kind  man 
in  the  main.  But  ho  has  hia  whims,  and  keeps  hold  on  'om  when 
he's  got  'em.     There's  thoni  pies  burning,  and  I'm  talking  here  1 " 

When  Nancy  had  retiuTied  to  her  kitchen,  Mrs.  Browne  called 
Maggie  upataira,  to  examine  what  clothes  would  be  needed  for 
Edward.  And  when  they  were  up  she  tried  on  the  black  satin  Kown, 
which  had  been  her  Tiaiting  dress  ever  since  she  was  married,  aodn 
which  she  intended  should  replace  the  old,  worn-out  bombazine  <■ 
the  day  of  the  visit  to  Combehurat,  , 

"For  Mrs.  Buxton  is  a  real  born  lady,"  said  she  ;  "andl  ahold 
liketo  be  well-dressed,  to  do  her  honour." 

"  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  Mrs.  Buxton,"  saidMaggiu.  ' 
is  never  at  church." 

"No;  she  is  but  delicate  and  weakly,  and  never  loavej 
house.     I  think  her  maid  told  me  she  never  left  herro .       

The  Buxton  family,  root  and  branch,  formed  the  piice  de  risid- 
ance  in  the  conversation  between  Mrs.  Browne  and  her  children  for 
the  next  week.  As  the  day  drew  near,  Maggie  almoin  wished  to 
stay  at  noma,  so  impressed  was  she  with  the  awfulness  of  the  visit. 
Edward  felt  bold  in  the  idea  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  which  had 
been  ordered  for  the  occasion,  and  for  school  afterwords.  Mrs. 
Browne  rememborod  having  heard  the  rootorsay,  "  A  woman  never 
looked  BO  lady-like  as  when  she  wore  black  satin,"  and  keptlwi 
ipirita  up  willt  th»^b»OTvatioa  ■,  but  w\i«iu  fSwaaw  Ww  woni  ^_ 
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II  III  tlio  elbowa,  sIiofullralIierilepres8ed,andHiiei]ual  to  vifiiting. 
I  ^Htill,  fi>r  lier  children's  sake,  alie  would  do  muclL 

After  her  long  day'a  work  was  ended,  NanoyBattipat  hersewing. 
She  had  found  out  that  among  all  the  preparations,  none  were  going 
nn  for  Margaret ;  and  alio  hod  used  her  influence  over  her  mistroBs 
(who  half-likedi  and  half-feared,  and  entirely  depended  upon  her) 
'to  obtain  from  lior  an  old  gown,  which  aha  had  taken  to  pieces,  and 
washed  and  scoured,  and  was  now  tnitking  up,  in  a  way  a  little  old- 
fashioned,  to  he  sure  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  looked  bo  nice  when 
completed  and  put  on,  that  Mrs.  Browne  gave  Maggie  a  strict  lectura 
about  taking  great  care  of  such  a  handsome  frock,  and  forgot  that  sho 
had  considered  the  gown  from  which  it  had  been  made  as  worn  out 
md  done  for. 


CHAPTER  n. 

At  length  they  were  dressed,  and  Nancy  stood  on  the  court-steps, 
ahading  her  e7eB,and  looking  after  them,as  they  climbed  the  heathei; 
slope  leading  to  Comhehurat. 

"I  wish  she'd  take  her  hand  sometimes,  just  to  let  her  knowth* 
feel  of  her  raother'a  hand.  Perhaps  she  will,  at  least  after  Master 
Edward  goes  to  school." 

As  they  went  along,  Mra.  Browne  gave  the  children  a  few  rules 
respecting  mamiera  and  etiquette. 

"Maggie  !  you  must  sit  as  upright  as  ever  you  can  ;  make  yorvr 
back  flat,  child,  and  don't  poke.  It  I  cough,  you  must  draw  up.  I 
shall  cough  whenever  I  see  you  do  anything  wrong,  and  I  shall 
be  looking  at  you  all  day  ;  so  remember.  You  hold  youraelf  very 
woil,  Edward.  If  Mr.  Buiton  asks  you,  you  may  have  a  glaaa  of 
wine,  because  you're  a  boy.  But  mind  and  say,  '  Tour  good  health, 
air,'  before  you  drink  it." 

'Td  rather  not  have  the  wine  if  I'm  to  say  that,"  aaidEdward^ 
bluntly. 

"  Oh  I  nonsenae,  my  dear.    You'd  wish  to  be  like  a  gentleman, 

Edward  muttered  somothing  wliioli  was  inaudible.     Hia  mother 

"  Of  course  youll  never  tliink  of  being  helped  more  than  twice. 
Twice  of  meat,  twice  of  pudding,  ia  the  genteel  thing.  You  may 
take  less,  but  never  more." 

"  (fh,  mamma !  how  beautiful  Combehurst  apire  is,  with  that  dark 
cloud  behind  it !  "  exclaimed  Maggie,  aa  they  came  in  sight  of  the 

"  Tou've  no  business  with  Combehui'«t  apire  when  I'm  speaking 
to  you.  I'm  talking  myself  out  of  breath  to  teach  you  how  to  behave, 
and  there  you  go  looking  after  clouds,  iind  such  like  rubbish.  I'm 
■ahamed  of  you." 

AKtoiigh  Maggie  waited  quietly  by  l«t  Taoftirfa  %ii»  ^"^i* 
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rut  of  tho  way,  Mm.  Gronne  was  too  much  offended  to  K 

inatructioDs  on  good-breeding.    Moggie  might  be  helped  three  til 
it  she  liked  ;  she  had  done  with  hor. 

They  were  very  early.     When  they  drew  near  the  bridge,  tl  , 
were  met  by  a  tall,  fine-looking  boy,  leading  a  beantiful  little  Slot-   I 
land  pony,  with  a  aide  saddle  on  it.     He  came  up  to  Mrs.  Brotnu, 
and  addressed  her.  ^ 

"  My  father  thought  your  little  girl  would  be  tired,  and  he  t<tt^| 
me  to  bring  my  cousin  Ermiitia'a  pony  for  her.    It's  aa  quiet  as  can  baJ^I 

Now  this  was  rather  provoking  to  Mrs.  Browne,  as  she  chose J|^H 
consider  Maggie  in  disgrace.  However,  there  was  nohelpforSSH 
all  she  could  do  was  to  spoil  the  enjoyment  as  far  ae  poasible,'ti^| 
looking  and  speaking  in  a  cold  manner,  which  often  chilled  Mag^l^H 
little  heart,  and  took  all  the  zeat  out  of  the  pleasure  now.  It  <n9| 
in  vain  that  Ifrank  Buston  made  the  pony  trot  and  canter;  she  HtffiH 
looked  sad  ond  grave.  | 

"  Little  dull  thing !  "  he  thought;  but  he  was  aa  kind  and  con-  1 
siderate  as  a  gentlomSjily  boy  could  be.  1 

At  last  they  reached  Mr.  Buxton's  house.     It  was  in  the  mMn 
itreet,  and  tha  front  door  openad  upon  it  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Wids     I 
on  each  side  extended  the  stone-coped  windows.     It  was  in  realit;     I 
a  mansion,  and  needed  not  the  neighbouring  contrast  of  the  cottagei 
on  either  side  to  make  it  look  imposing.     When  they  went  in,t£ij 
entered  a  large  hall,  cool  even  on  that  burning  July  day,  with  n  _ 
black  and  white  flag  floor,  and  old  settees  round  the  walla,  and  eretkj 
JOTS  of  curious  china,  which  were  filled  with  pot-pourrie.  Thodiv^^f 
gloom  was  pleasant,  after  the  glare  of  the  street  outside  ;  and  ^H 
requisite  light  and  cheerfulness  were  given  by  the  peep  into  tbt  1 
garden,  framed,  as  it  were,  by  the  large  door-way  that  opened  into 
it.     There  were  roses,  and  sweet-peas,  and  poppies — a  rich  moss  ot 
colour,  which  looked  well,  set  in  the  somewhat  sombre  coolness  of 
the  haJL     All  tha  house  told  of  wealth — -wealth  which  had  accumu- 
lated for  generations,  and  which  was  shown  in  a  sort  of  comfortable, 
grand,  unostentatious  way.    Mr.  Buxton's  ancestors  hod  been  yeo- 
men J  but  two  or  three  generations  back  thay  might,  if  ambitious, 
have  tak^n  their  place  as  county  gentry,  so  much  had  the  value  of 
their  property  increased,  and  bo  great  had  been  tho  amount  of  their 
savings.    They,  however,  contimiod  to  live  in  the  old  farm,  till  Mr. 
Buxton's  grandfather  built  the  house  in  Combehurst  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  and  then  he  felt  rather  ashamed  of  what  hahad  done ;  it 
seemed  like  stepping  out  of  hia  position.     He  and  his  wife  ^wara 
sat  in  the  best  kitchen,  and  It  was  only  after  hia  son's  marritnl 
that  the  entertaining  rooms  ware  furnished.    Even  then  they  vdll 
kept  with  closed  shutters  and  bagged-up  furniture  during  the  B^^| 
time  ot  the  old  couple,  who,  nevertheless,  took  a  pride  in  addingwB 
the  rich-fashioned  ornaments  and  grand  old  china  of  the  apartments 
But  they  died,  and  were  gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  young  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Buxton  (aged  respectively  6fty-one  and  forty-five)  reigned 
in  their  stead.    They  had  tho  good  taste  to  make  no  sudden  change, 
bnt  gradually  the  rooms  assumed  an  inhabited  appearance,  and  thoU^ 
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ton  Mid  (laughter  grew  up  in  tho  onjoyment  of  great  wealth,  antl 
fio  small  []egi*eQ  nf  rcrinenient.  liut  m  jet  tliej  Iteld  back  niodestly 
from  putting  themBelves  in  any  way  on  a  level  with  the  county 

Eeoplo.  JjBwrence  Euxton  wsa  gent  to  the  same  school  as  hia  father 
od  been  before  him;  and  the  notion  of  his  going  to  college  to  com- 
plete his  education  waa,  after  some  doliberittiou,  negatived.  In 
pioceea  of  time  lie  succeeded  hia  father,  and  married  a  aweet,  gentle 
lady,  of  a  decayed  and  very  poor  county  family,  by  whom  he  bad 
e  boy  before  she  fell  into  deliijate  hoalth.  Hia  aiater  had  married 
.  nan  whose  cliarocter  was  wone  tjian  his  fortune,  and  had  been 
left  a  widow.  Everybody  thought  her  hnsband'e  death  a  blessing  ; 
but  ahe  loved  him,  in  spito  of  negliganco  and  many  grosser  faulta  ; 
,  tind  so,  not  many  years  after,  she  died,  leaving  her  Utile  dauglitei 
to  hei  brother's  oare,  with  many  a  broken-voiced  entreaty  that  he 
would  never  speak  a  word  against  the  dead  father  of  her  child.  Ho 
the  little  Enninia  was  taken  liuino  by  her  self-reproacliing  nncle, 
who  felt  now  how  hardly  he  had  acted  towards  his  sister  in  breaking 
uff  all  communication  with  her  on  her  ill-starred  marriage. 

"Where  is  Erminia,  Frank  1"  asked  his  father,  speaking  over 
M^gie's  shoulder,  while  he  still  held  her  hand.  "  I  want  to  take 
Mrs.  Browne  to  your  mother.  I  told  Erminia  to  be  here  to  welcome 
this  little  girl." 

"  I'll  take  her  to  Minnie  ;  I  think  she's  in  the  garden.  I'Ueomo 
back  to  yon,"  nodding  to  Edward,  "  directly,  and  tlien  we  will  go 
to  the  rabbite." 

So  Frank  and  Maggie  left  the  Rreat  lofty  room,  full  of  strange,  rare 
tliinus,  and  rich  with  booka,  and  went  into  the  sunny,  sconted  garden, 
whirfi  stretched  far  and  wide  beliind  tho  hotise.  Down  one  of  tho 
walks,  with  a  hedge  of  roses  on  either  side,  coma  a  httle  tripping  fairy, 
with  long  golden  ringleta,  and  a  complexion  like  a  china  rose.  With  the 
deep  blue  of  the  summer  sky  behind  her,  Maggie  thought  she  looked 
like  an  angel.  She  neither  liaatened  nor  afickened  her  pace  when 
sha  saw  them,  but  came  on  with  the  same  dainty  light  prancing  step. 

"  Make  haste,  Minnie,"  cried  Frank. 

But  Minnica  stopped  to  gather  a  rose. 

"  Don't  stay  with  me,"  said  Maggie,  softly,  although  ahe  had 
lield  his  hand  like  that  of  a  friend,  and  did  not  feel  that  the  little 
fairy's  manner  was  particularly  cordial  or  gracious.  Frank  took  her 
at  hor  word,  and  ran  off  to  Edward. 

Erminia  came  a  little  quicker  when  she  saw  that  Maggie  woa  left 
idone ;  but  for  some  time  after  they  were  together,  they  had  notliing 
to  say  to  each  otlier.  Erminia  was  easily  impressed  by  the  pon]j>!i 
and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  Maj^o's  new  handsome  frock  seemed 
to  her  mode  of  old  ironed  brown  silk.  And  though  Masgie's  voice 
was  soft,  with  a  silver,  ringing  sound  in  it,  she  pronouncedher  words 
in  Nancy's  broad,  country  way.  Her  hair  was  cut  short  all  round, 
hor  shoes  were  thick,  and  clumped  as  she  walked.  Erminia  patro- 
nised her,  and  (bought  herself  very  kind  and  condescending,  but 
tbey  were  not  particularly  friendly.  The  visit  promised  to  be  more 
honourable  than  agreeable,  aud  Maggie  almost  wished  herself  at 


i 
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home  acni"-  Dinnor-time  came.  Mrs.  Bust^n  dinril  i> 
fuum.  Mr.  Diixtuii  was  hoarly,  and  jovial,  and  pressing ;  he  al 
aooldod  Ho^e  because  she  'would  not  take  more  than  twice  of  I 
favourite  pudding;  but  shereitieiuliered  what  her  mother  hali^ 
and  that  ^e  would  ha  watched  all  day;  and  this  gave  her  a  Uf 
prim,  quaint  manner,  very  <Ufferfiat  from  her  usual  Boft,  cbsim. 
iincon»ciousDesa.  She  fancied  that  Edward  and  Master  Buxton  «^ 
just  OB  little  at  their  euao  with  each  other  as  she  and  Miss  Han^, 
Perhnpa  tliie  feehng  on  tho  part  of  the  boja  mode  all  fonr  ohildl 
unite  after  dinner.  i 

"l*t  iia  go  to  the  swing  in,  tho  slu-ubbery,"  said  Fr&nl^  olUi 
little  consideration  1  and  off  they  tan.  Franic  jiroposed  that  hea 
Edward  should  awing  the  two  little  girls;  and  for  a.  time  aUwentf 
veiy  well.  But  by  and  by  Edward  thought  that  Maggie  had  ■ 
enough,  and  that  he  should  lilte  a  tiim,  and  Maggio,  at  his  fl 
word,  got  out. 

"  Don't  you  like  swinging!"  eaked  Erminia. 

"Yea!  but  Edward  would  like  it  now."     And  Edward  a    _. 
ingly  took  her  place.    Frank  turned  away,  and  would  not  swing  )d 
Maggie  strove  hard  to  do  it,  hut  he  was  heavy,  and  the  awing  ht 
luevenly.    Se  scolded  her  for  what  she  could  not  help,  and  at  Ivt  ^ 
jumped  out  so  roughly,  that  the  seat  hit  Maggie's  face,  and  knnckeii 
her  down.     When  she  got  up,  her  lipa  quivered  with  pain,  but  she 
did  not  cry;  she  only  looked  anxioualy  at  her  frock.     There  was  s 
groat  rent  acroaa  the  front  breadth.    Then  she  did  shed  tears,  tears  of 
fright.     What  would  her  mother  say  1 

Erminia  saw  her  crying. 

' '  Are  you  hurt  ? "  said  she,  kindly.  ' '  Oh,  how  your  cheek  a 
swelled  1    What  a  rude,  croas  boy  your  brother  is ! " 

"  I  did  not  kn^  lie  was  going  to  jump  out.  I  am  not  crying 
becauae  I  am  hurt,  but  because  of  this  great  rent  in  my  nice  new 
frock.     Mamma  will  be  so  displeased." 

"  Is  it  a  new  frock  ] "  aaked  Erminia 


Erminia's  little  heart  was  aoftened  by  such  eicesaice  poverty.   _ 

boat  frock  made  of  shabby  old  silk !    She  put  her  arms  round  Maggie'j^ 

I  neck  and  said : 

I  "  Come  with  mc  ;  we  will  go  to  my  aunt's  dreasing-n 

I  Dawson  wiD  give  me  some  ailk,  and  I'll  help  you  to  mend  it."' 

I  "That's  a  kind  little  Minnie,"  said  BVank.     Ned  had  tu 

sulkily  away.    I  do  not  think  the  boys  were  ever  cordial  again  U 
day;  tor,  as  Frank  said  to  Ids  mother,  "Ned  might  have  said^ 
wasi  Borry;  but  he  is  a  regular  tyrant  to  that  little  bron 
a  sister  of  his. " 

Erminia  and  Maggie  went,  with  their  arms  round  each  otlud' 
I  necka,  to  Mrs.  Buxton's  dreasicg-room.     The  miafoi-tune  had  mad 

I  them  friends.     Mra.  Buxfon  lay  on  the  sofa  ;  so  fair  and  white  and 

L  colourless,  in  her  muslin  dressing-gown,  that  when  Maggie  first  aaw 

^^^thj!  lady  lying  with  her  eyes  sliu^  her  heart  gave  a  atnrt,  for  bI 


.taught  ahi!  was  dead.  But  she  opened  hor  large,  languid  eyoa,  aud 
Uod  them  to  hor,  and  listened  to  their  stoif  with  interest. 

"Dawaon  is  at  tea.     Look,  Miimie,  in  myworkbox;  there  ia 

e  Bilk  there.     Take  ofi*  your  frock,  my  dear,  and  bring  it  here, 

let  me  see  how  it  can  be  mended." 

"Aunt  Biutton,"  whispered  Erminia,  "  do  lot  me  give  her  one 
I  my  frocks.     This  is  such  an  old  thing." 

"  No,  love.  I'll  tell  youwhy  afterwards,"  answered  Mrs.  Buxton. 

She  looked  at  the  rent,  and  ori'anged  it  nicely  for  the  Uttle  girls 
9  mend.     Erminia  helped  Maggie,  with  right  good  will.     Aa  tlicy 

ID  the  floor,  Mrs.  Buxton  thought  what  a  pretty  contrast  they 

e ;  Erminia,  dazzUnglf  fair,  with  her  golden  ringlets  and  her 
de-blue  frock:  Maggie's  Uttle  round  white  shoulders  peeping  oul 
t  her  petticoat;  her  brown  hair  aa  glossy  and  smooth  as  the  nuts 
iat  it  resembled  in  colour  ;  her  long  black  eye-lashes  drooping  over 
ir  clear,  smooth  cheek,  which  would  have  given  the  idea  of  deli- 


led  of  the  curtain  behind  threw  out  tliciic  two  little  figures  well. 

Dawson  came  np.  She  was  a  grave,  elderly  person,  of  whom 
Brtniiua  was  far  more  afraid  than  she  was  of  her  aunt ;  but  at  Mrs, 
&uxton'a  desire  she  finished  mending  the  frock  for  Maggie. 

' '  Mr.  Buxton  has  asked  Kome  of  your  mamma's  old  friends  to 
Ls  I  am  not  able  to  go  down.     But  I  think,  Dawson,  I  must 
these  two  little  girls  to  tea  with  me.     Can  yon  be  very  qniet, 
Hoy  dears,  or  shall  you  think  it  dull  1  " 

They  gladly  ocaepted  the  invitation  ;  and  EnnlntA  promised  oil 
lorta  of  fanciful  promises  as  to  quietness  ;  and  went  about  on  her 
fciptoes  in  such  a  laboured  maimer,  that  Mrs.  Buxton  begged  her  at 
Uat  not  to  try  and  bo  quiet,  as  sho  made  much  less  noise  when  she 
did  not.  It  was  the  happiest  part  of  the  day  to  Maggie.  Something 
in  herself  was  so  much  in  harmony  with  Mrs.  Buxton's  sweet  re- 
signed gentleness,  that  it  answered  like  an  echo,  and  the  two  under- 
Stood  each  other  strangely  well.  They  seemed  tike  old  friends. 
Maggie,  who  was  reserved  at  home  because  no  one  cared  to  hear 
what  she  hod  to  say,  opened  out,  and  told  Erminia  and  Mrs,  Buxton 
til  about  her  way  of  spending  her  day,  and  described  her  home. 

"  How  odd  1 "  saidErminia.  "  I  have  ridden  that  way  on  Abd- 
el-Kadr,  end  never  soon  your  house." 

"  It  is  like  the  place  the  Sleeping  Beauty  lived  in  ;  people  some- 
times seem  to  go  round  it  and  round  it,  and  never  lind  it.  But 
unless  you  follow  a  httle  sheep-track,  which  seems  to  end  at  a  grey 
.pieco  of  rock,  you  may  como  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  chimney  ■ 
imd  never  see  them.  I  think  jou  would  think  it  so  pretty.  D^ 
■you  ever  come  tliat  way,  ma'am  1 " 

"  No,  love,"  answurod  Mrs.  Buxton. 

"But  will  you  some  time?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  ho  able  to  go  out  again,"  said  Uri, 
on,  in  a  voice  which,  though  low,  was  veiy  cheeiful.    Maggie 
thought  how  sad  a  lot  was  here  before  hei^andjK.AlvM'ffj     '    ' 
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k  little  atuul,  luid  sat  by  Mrs.  Buxton's  sofa,  and  stole  berlonj  I 
iuto  hors. 

Mn.  Browne  was  in  fnll  tide  of  pride  and  happiness  dosi 
Mr.  Buxton  had  a  number  of  jokea,  which,  would  have  b«»ii._ 
from  repetition  (for  ha  worked  a  menj  idea  threadbare  befon 
would  let  it  go)  bad  it  not  been  for  bis  jovial  blandnesa  and  gt 
nature.  He  liked  to  make  people  bappj,  and,!isfarasbodilywi 
went,  be  had  a  quick  perception  of  wliat  was  required.  H 
like  a  king  (for,  ezoepting  the  rector,  tbore  vtob  not  another  gc 
man  of  lua  standing  at  Combehurst,)  among  six  or  seven  u._ 
who  laiwhed  merrilj  at  all  his  sayings,  and  evidently  thought  M 
Browne  bad  been  highly  honoured  in  having  been  asked  to  dnfl 
as  well  aa  to  t«a.  In  the  evening,  the  carriage  was  ordered  to  ti 
her  as  far  as  a,  carfiaye  could  go  i  and  there  was  a  little  myatei  * 
hand>Bbaking  between  her  host  atid  herself  on  tiiking  leave,  r 

made  her  ver;f  curious  for  the  lights  of  home  by  whiSi  to  eis 

a  bit  of  rustling  paper  that  had  been  put  in  her  hand  with  somA  I 
■tammered-out  words  about  Edward. 

When  everyone  had  gone,  there  was  a  little  gathering  in 
Buxton's  dressing-room.  Husband,  son,  and  niece,  oU  came  b 
her  their  opinions  on  the  day  and  the  visitors. 

"Good  Mrs.  Browne  is  a  little  tiresome,"  aaid  Mr.  Euit 
yawning,  "Living  in  that  moorland  hole,  I  suppose.  Hl_ 
ever,  I  think  she  has  enjoyed  her  day ;  ond  we'll  ask  her  down  tt 
and  then,  for  Browne's  soke.  Foor  Browne  !  what  a  Kood  na 
he  was  1" 

"1  don't  like  that  boy  at  all,"  said  Frank.      "I  beg  yoi 
not  ask  him  again  wliilo  I'lu  at  home  :  he  is  so  selfiah   and  se 
unportaut ;  and  yet  he's  a  bit  snobbish  now  and  then.    Mother ! 
I  imow  what  you  mean  by  that  look.    Well  I  it  I  am  aelf-importaat 
sometimes,  I'm  not  a  snob." 

"  Little  Maggie  is  very  nice,"  aaid  Erminia.  "  Wliat  a  pity 
she  has  not  a  new  frock !  Was  not  she  good  about  it,  Frank,  when 
■he  tore  it  J " 

"  Yea,  she's  a  nice  little  thing  enough,  if  she  does  not  get  all 
spirit  cowed  out  of  her  by  that  brother.     I'm  thankful  that  he  ii    I 
going  to  school, " 

When  Mrs.  Browne  heard  where  Maggie  had  drank  tea,  sbe  ' 
was  offended.  She  had  only  sat  with  Mrs,  Buxton  for  an  hour 
before  dinner.  If  Mrs,  Buxton  could  bear  the  noise  of  diildren, 
she  could  not  tltink  why  she  shut  herself  up  in  that  room,  and  gave 
herself  such  airs.  She  supposed  it  was  because  she  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Henry  Biddulph  that  she  took  upon  herself  to  fasfB 
such  whims,  and  not  sit  at  the  head  of  her  table,  or  make  tea  for 
her  company  in  a  civil,  d<:i:uut  way.  Podv  Mr.  Buxton!  Whata 
sadlifeforiimeny  liyht-hoiiilcd  man  to  iiave  such  tt  wife  1  It  vriw 
a  good  thing  for  Iiim  lu  have  agreeable  suciety  soiuetiniM.  She 
thought  he  looked  a  deal  better  for  seeing  his  fiiends.  He  nuut 
be  sadly  moped  with  Uwt  sickly  wife. 

(If  Rhe  liAd  l>«eii  claii-voyant^  ut  tliat  moment,  she  might  bw^ 
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leon  Mr,  Diutoii  touderly  clmflng  his  wife's  lianda,  and  fooling  i 
Ilia  iiiQennost  soul  a  wonder  how  one  so  saiut-like  could  ever  liu;  _ 
learnt  to  love  anch  a  boor  as  he  was  ;  it  was  tiie  wonderful  niya- 
terious  blessing  of  his  life.  So  little  do  we  know  of  tlie  innur 
tratliB  of  the  nouaeholdB,  where  wo  como  and  go  like  intimiilQ 
guests !) 

Maggie  could  nut  hear  to  hear  Mrs.  Buxton  spoken  of  tia 
fedyassamingilhiesa.  Her  heartbeat  hard  aashespoke.  "Mammal 
I  am  sure  she  ie  really  ill  Hor  lips  kept  going  bo  white  ;  and  her 
Iiajid  was  so  buniing  hot  all  the  time  tlutt  I  held  it." 

"  Have  yon  been  holding  Mrs.  Buxton's  Iiaad?  Where 
your  manners  ?  You  are  a  little  forward  creature,  and  over  were. 
But  don't  pretend  to  know  better  than  your  elders.  It  is  no  uao 
'  telling  me  Mrs.  Buxton  is  ill,  and  she  able  to  bear  the  noise  of 
ohfldren," 

"  I  think  they  are  all  a  pack  of  set-np  people,  and  that  Frank 
Buxton  is  the  worst  of  all,"  said  Edward. 

Mamie's  heart  sank  within  her  to  hear  this  cold  unkind  way  of 
talking  over  the  friends  who  had  done  so  much  to  make  their  day 
happy.  She  had  never  before  ventured  into  tlie  world,  and  did 
not  Know  how  common  and  universal  is  the  custom  of  picking  to 
pieces  those  with  whom  we  have  just  boon  ossodating ;  and  so  it 
pained  her.  She  was  a  little  depressed,  too,  with  the  idea  that  she 
should  never  see  Mrs,  Buxton  and  tlie  lovely  Brminia  again.  Be- 
cause no  future  visit  or  intercouri^e  hod  been  spoken  about,  sho 
fancied  it  would  never  take  placMJ ;  and  alio  felt  like  the  man  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  precious  stones  and 
dazzling  glories  of  the  cavern,  which  wan  immediately  after  closed, 
•  and  shut  up  into  the  semblance  of  hard,  barren  rock.  She  tried  to 
recall  the  house.  Deep  blue,  crimson  red,  warm  brown  draperies, 
were  so  striking  after  the  light  chintses  of  her  own  house  ;  and  the 
effect  of  n  suite  of  rooms  opening  out  of  each  other  was  something 
quite  new  to  the  little  girl ;  the  apartments  seemed  to  melt  away 
into  vague  distance,  like  the  dim  endings  of  the  arched  aisles  in 
church.  But  most  of  all  she  tried  to  recall  Mrs.  Buxton's  face  ; 
and  Nancy  had  at  last  to  put  away  her  work,  and  come  to  bed,  in 
order  to  soothe  the  poor  child,  who  was  crying  at  the  thought  that 
Mrs.  Buxton  would  soon  die,  aitd  that  she  should  never  see  her 
again.  Nancy  loved  Mnggio  denrly,  and  felt  no  jealousy  of  this 
Tvarm  admiration  of  the  unknown  lady.  She  listened  to  her  story 
and  her  fears  till  the  sobs  were  hushed  ;  and  the  moon  fell  through 
the  caseucnt  on  the  white  closed  eyelids  of  one,  who  still  sighed 
m  her  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  lU. 


f^  Is  three  weeks,  llie  day  came  for  Edward's  departure.   A  great  cak« 
'agcrbrciil  aootJied  his  sorrows  on  leaving  home. 
■  ■'  Ba,id  he  to  hor  irii  the  iiist  morning  ■ 
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"  you  IOC  1  don't.  ChriBhuaB  will  soon  bo  horo,  and  1  duv  _ 
ihoU  lind  time  to  write  to  you  :iow  and  then.  Did  Nancy  pat . 
citron  iu  the  cake } '' 

Moggia  wished  she  might  accompanj  her  mother  to  Combe) 
to  see  Edward  off  b;  the  coach ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Bhe 
with  them,  without  hor  bonnet,  as  far  as  lier  mother  would 
her  ;  and  then  she  sat  down,  and  watched  their  progress  for  ale 
long  way.  She  wss  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet, 
vvampling  through  the  long  heather.     It  was  Frank  Buiton'a. 

' '  My  father  thought  Mia.  Browne  would  like  to  aeo  tlie  *  Wool- 
Chester  Herald.'    Is  Edward  gone ) "  said  he,  noticing  hersadfsm. 

"  Yes  ;  lie  m  just  ^na  down  the  hill  to  tho  coach.  I  dure  mj 
yon  can  bjb  him  crossmg  the  bridge,  soon.  I  did  ao  wajit  to  Lssu 
gone  with  liim,"  answered  she,  looking  wiHtfully  towards  the  town, 

Frank  felt  sorry  for  her,  left  alone  to  gaze   after  Iter  brother, 
whom,  strange  aa  it  was,  alie  evidently  regretted.     After  a     ' 
silence,  he  said : 

"You  liked  riding  the  other  day.     Would  you  like  aride_. 
Rhoda  is  vety  gentle,  if  you  can  sit  on  my  saddle.      Look  I  JM 
shorten  the  stirrup.     There  now  ;  there's  a   brave  little  girl  1  "" 
lead  her  very  carefully.     Why,  Brminia  durst  not  ride  wiih( 
side-saddle  I     I'U  tell  you  what ;  I'll  bring  the  newapsper 
Wednesday  till  I  go  to  school,  and  yon  sliall  have  a  ride.      ( 
wish  we  had  a  side-saddle  for  Rhoda.     Or,  if  Erminia  will  let 
I'll  bring  Abd-el-Kadr,  tho  little  Shetland  you  rode  the  other  di 

"  But  will  Mr.  Buxton  let  you  1 "  asked  Ma^e,  half-deligl 
— half -afraid. 

"  Oh,  my  father  1  to  be  sure  he  wilL     I  have  him  in  very 

Maggie  was  rather  puzzled  by  this  way  of  Bpeokiug; 

"  When  do  you  go  to  school !  "  asked  she. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  August  ;  I  don't  know  the  day. 

"  Does  Erminia  go  to  school ! " 

"  Ko  ;  I  behevQ  she  will  soon,  though,  if  mnmma  docs  not  jot 
better."  Maggie  likedthe  change  of  voice,  as  he  spoke  of  his  mother. 

"  There '.  Uttle  lady !  now  jump  down.  Pamous !  you've  a  deal 
of  spu'it,  you  littio  brown  mouse. ' 

Nuiicy  oamo  out,  with  a  woiideriug  look,  to  rece 

"  It  is  Mr.  Frank  Buxton,"  said  she,  by  way  of  i 
"  He  liaa  brought  mamma  the  newspaper." 

"  Will  you  walk  in,  sir,  and  rest !     1  can  tie  up  your  horse." 

' '  No,  thank  you,"  said  he.  "  I  must  be  off.  Don't  forget,  httlB 
Mousey,  thatyouare  to  be  ready  for  another  ride  next  Wedneadoy." 
And  away  he  went. 

It  needed  a  good  deal  of  Nancy's  diplomacy  to  procure  Maggie 
this  pleasure  :  sitliough  I  don't  know  why  Mrs.  Browne  should  have 
denied  it,  for  the  circle  they  went  was  always  within  sight  of  the 
knoll  in  front  of  the  house,  if  any  one  cared  enough  about  the  matter 
to  mount  it,  and  look  after  them.  Frank  and  Maggie  got  great 
.^nendn  iu  Iheso  rides.   Her  feirlessncsa  delighted  and  sni-priaed  hii^^ 
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e  had  aeemcd  so  cowed  and  timid  at  first.  But  slie  was  only  so 
tUi  people,  aa  he  found  out  before  his  holidays  ended.  HeBitwhcr 
rink  from  partionlar  looks  and  inHesions  ot  voiao  of  hor  inother's ; 
Dd  learnt  to  read  them,  and  disUke  Mrs.  Browne  ftcoordingly,  not- 
nthstanding  all  her  HUgaiy  manner  towards  himself.  The  resolt  of 
SaobBerrationBhecommiinicated  to hia mother, and,  inconsequence, 
e  was  the  bearer  ot  a  most  ciril  and  ceremonious  message  from  Mrs, 
hixton  to  Mrs,  Browne,  to  the  effect  that  the  former  would  he  much 
Allied  to  the  latter  if  ^e  would  allow  Maggie  to  ride  down  occa- 
[(mally  with  the  ((room,  who  would  hring  the  newspapers  on  tha 
Fedneadays  (now  Frank  was  going  to  school),  and  to  spend  the 
loon  with  Erminia.  Mrs.  Browne  consented,  proud  of  tha 
iir,  and  yet  a  little  annoyed  that  no  mention  was  made  of  her- 
•Qlf.  Wlien  Frank  had  bid  "good-bye,"  andfaiily  disappeared,  aha 
led  to  Ma^e. 

"  You  must  not  set  yourself  up  if  you  go  amongst  these  fine  folks. 
_  _a  their  way  of  showing  attention  to  your  father  and  myself.  And 
foumust  mind  and  work  doubly  hard  on  Thursdays  to  make  up  for 
playing  on  Wednesdays," 

M^gie  was  in  a  flush  of  sudden  colour,  and  a  happy  palpitation 
of  her  fluttering  little  heart.  She  could  hardly  feel  any  sorrow  that 
the  kind  Frank  was  going  away,  so  brimful  was  she  of  the  thoughts 
'rf  seeing  his  mother ;  who  had  grown  strangely  associated  in  her 

[dreams,  both  sleeping  and  waking,  with  the  still  calm  marble  effigies 
that  lay  ictr  ever  clasping  their  hands  in  prayer  on  the  altar-tomha 
in  Comhehurst  church.  All  the  week  was  one  happy  seaaon  of  antici- 
pation. She  waa  afraid  her  mother  was  secretly  irritated  at  her 
natural  rejoicing ;  and  bo  she  did  not  speak  to  her  about  it,  hut  she 
kept  awake  till  Nancy  camo  to  bed,  and  poured  into  her  sympathising 
ears  every  detail,  real  or  imaginary,  of  her  past  or  future  intercourse 
irith  Mrs,  Buxton.  And  the  old  servant  listened  with  interest,  and 
fell  into  the  custom  ot  picturing  the  future  with  the  ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  a  child. 

"  Suppose,  Nancy !  only  suppose,  you  know,  that  she  did  die.  I 
don't  mean  really  die,  but  go  into  a  trance  like  death  ;  she  looked 
oe  it  she  was  in  one  when  I  first  saw  her.  I  would  not  leave  her,  but 
J  would  sit  by  her,  and  watoh  her,  and  watch  her." 

"  Her  hps  would  he  always  fresh  and  red,"  interrupted  Nancy. 

"  Yea,  I  know  ;  you've  told  me  before  how  they  keep  red — I 

■hould  look  at  them  quite  steadily ;  I  would  try  never  to  go  to  sleep," 

"The  great  thing  would  be  to  have  air-hoies  left  in  the  coffin." 

But  Nancy  felt  the  little  girl  creep  close  to  her  at  the  grim  enggeatio- 

.  and,  with  the  tact  of  love,  she  dianged  the  subject. 

"  Or  supposing  we  could  hear  of  a  doctor  who  oould  charm  away 
illness,  Tliere  were  such  in  my  young  days  ;  but  I  don't  think  people 
are  ho  knowledgeable  now.  Peggy  JackMn,  that  lived  near  us  when 
I  WHS  a  girl,  was  cured  of  a  waste  hy  a  charm." 
"  What  is  a  waste,  Nancy  ? " 

"  It  is  just  a  pining  away.  Food  does  not  nourish,  nor  drink 
strengthen  them,  but  they  just  faile  off,  and  grow  thinnt ^ 
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tliiiiuer,  till  their  Bliadair  loolcs  grej  itistead  oE  block  at  noondaj ; 

but  lie  cured  hurin  no  time  b;  aclurm." 

"Oh,  if  we  could  find  hiia." 

"  Idus,  he'a  dead,  &ud  she's  dead,  too,  loug  tigo  1  " 

Wliile  Maggie  was  in  im^nation  going  over  moor  and  fell,  i 
the  hollows  of  the  distant  myaterioua  hills,  where  she  imaged 
strange  bemts  and  weird  people  to  haunt,  ahe  fell  asleep. 

Such  were  the  fanciful  thoughts  which  were  engendered  in  Ike 
little  girl's  mind  by  her  Hocluded  tuid  solitary  life,  tt  was  nton 
solitary  than  ever,  now  that  Edward  was  gone  to  school.  The  huuM 
miaaedlusloud,  cheerful yoice,andbur3tingpreBence.  Thereae  ' 
lauchless  t«  be  done,  now  that  his  numerous  wants  no  longer  i 
for  ministration  and  attendance.  Maggie  did  her  task  of  work,d 
her  own  grey  rock  ;  but  as  it  was  sooner  finished,  now  thsit  he  vft 
not  there  to  interrupt  and  call  her  off,  she  used  to  stray  up  tlie?A 
Lane  at  the  back  of  the  house — a  little  steep,  stony  lone,  moi  '' 
stairs  cut  in  the  rock  than  what  we,  in  the  level  land,  call  a  . 
it  reached  on  to  the  wide  and  open  moor,  and  near  its  temiioatioD 
there  was  a  knotted  thom-tree,  the  only  tree  for  apparent  milei,  | 
Sere  the  sheep  crouched  under  tlie  storms,  or  stood  «nd  ahoded 
themaelves  in  the  noontide  heat.  The  ground  was  brown  with  thw  I 
cleft  round  foot-marks ;  and  tufts  of  wool  were  hung  on  the  lower 
port  of  the  stem,  like  votive  offerings  on  some  shrine.  Here  Maggie 
used  to  come  and  ait  and  dream  in  any  scarce  half-hour  of  leisure. 
Here  she  came  to  cry,  when  her  littie  heart  was  over-full  at  het 
mother's  sharp  fault-finding,  or  when  bidden  to  keep  out  of  the  way, 
and  not  be  troublesome.  She  used  to  look  over  the  swelling  eipanas 
of  moor,  and  the  tears  were  dried  up  by  the  soft  low-blowing  wiitd 
which  came  sigliing  along  it.  She  forgot  her  littlo  home  griefs  to 
wonder  why  a  brown-purple  shadow  always  streaked  one  particular 
part  in  the  fullest  sunlight ;  why  the  cloud-ahadows  always  seemed 
to  be  wafted  with  a  sidelong  motion  ;  or  ahe  would  imagine  wliat  lay 
beyond  those  old  grey  holy  hills,  which  seemed  to  bear  up  the  white 
clouds  of  Heaven  on  which  the  angels  flew  abroad.  Or  she  would 
look  straight  up  throngh  the  quivering  air,  as  long  as  she  could  bear 
its  white  ilgyjliiig,  to  try  and  see  God's  throne  in  that  unfathomable 
and  infinite  deptii  of  blue.  She  thought  she  should  see  it  blaze  forth 
sudden  and  glorious,  if  she  were  but  full  of  faith.  She  sJ.ways  came 
down  from  the  thorn,  comforted,  aud  nieekly  gentle. 

But  there  wos  danger  of  the  child  becoming  dreamy,  and  finding 
her  pleasure  in  life  in  reverie,  not  in  action,  or  endurance,  or  t' 
holy  rest  which  comes  after  both,  and  prepares  for  further  atdvi) 
or  bearing.  Mrs.  Buxton's  kindness  prevented  this  danger  jatt  it 
time.  It  was  partly  out  of  interest  in  Maggie,  but  also  p^ily-tj 
give  Erminia  a  comxianiDn,  that  she  winhed  Uie  former  to  c 
down  to  Coiiibehurat. 

When  she  was  on  these  visits,  slie  received  no  regular  inatructj 
and  yet  all  the  knowledge,  and  most  of  the  strength  of  her  charae_ 
was  derived  from  these  occasional  hours.  It  is  true  her  mother  q 
given  her  dnil^^u^^  iu  reading,  wriUng,  uui  az\^.'alnBUc ;  but  bi 
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and  taught  felt  these  more  as  painful  dutiea  to  be  gone 
Mogh  than  underatood  them  as  mooua  to  an  end.  The  "  There, 
'  1 !  now  that's  done  with,"  o(  relief,  from  Mrs.  Browne,  ^u 
'tily  echoed  ia  Maggie's  breast,  as  the  dull  routine  was  concluded, 
Mtb.  Buxton  did  not  make  a  aet  labour  of  teaching.  I  suppoHO 
felt  that  much  waa  learned  from  her  superintendence,  but  she 
er  thought  of  doing  or  Baying  anything  with  a  latent  idea  of  its 
indirect  effect  upon  the  little  gii'lj,  her  companions.  She  was  simply, 
Jiarself  ;  she  even  confessed  (where  the  confaBaion  was  called  for)  tc 
■hortcominga,  to  faults,  and  never  denied  the  force  of  temptations, 
wther  of  those  which  beset  little  children,  or  of  those  which  occa- 
sionally assailed  herself.  Pare,  simplo,  and  truthful  to  the  heart's 
«ore,  her  life,  in  its  uneventful  hours  and  days,  spoke  many  homilies. 
Uaggie,  who  was  grave,  imagiuative,  and  somewhat  quaint,  took 
pains  in  finding  words  to  express  the  thoughts  to  which  her  solitary 
life  had  given  rise,  secure  of  Mrs.  Buxton's  ready  understanding 
Knd  sympathy, 

"  Youareaolike  a  cloud,"  saidsheto  Mrs,  Buxton.  "Upatthe 
'Aom-tree,  it  was  quite  curious  how  the  clouds  used  to  shape  them- 
>ielres,  just  according  as  I  was  glad  or  mrry.  I  have  seen  the  same 
tionds,  that,  when  I  came  np  Grat,  looked  like  a  heap  of  little  snow- 
biUocks  over  babies'  graves,  turn,  aa  soon  m  I  grew  happier,  to  a 
Aortof  long  bright  row  of  angels.  And  you  seem  iJways  to  have  had 
some  sorrow  when  I  am  sad,  and  to  turn  bright  and  hopeful  aa  soon 
.«  I  grow  glad.     Dear  Mrs.  Buxton  !     1  wish  Nancy  Knew  you." 

The  gay,  volatUe,  wilful,  warm-hearted  Erminia  was  less  earnest 
in  all  things.  Her  childhood  had  been  pa^ed  amid  the  distractions 
•  af  wealth  ;  and  psasionately  bent  upon  the   attainment  of  some 
I   «bjeot  at  one  moment,  the  next  found  her  angry  at  being  reminded 
of  the  vanished  anxiety  she  hod  shown  but  a  moment  before.     Her 
life  wae  a  shattered  mirror ;  every  part  dazzling  and  brilliant,  but 
wanting  the  coherency  and  portection  of  a  whole.    Mrs.  Buxton 
I   itrove  to  bring  her  to  a  sense  of  the  beauty   oC  completeness,  and 
the  relation  wliich  qualities  and  objects  bear  to  each  other  :  but  in 
'  all  her  atriving  she  retained  hold  of  the  golden  clue  of  sympathy. 
'.  She  would  enter  into  Erminia's  eagerness,  if  the  object  of  it  varied 
'   twenty  times  a  day ;  but,  by  and  by,  in  her  own  nuld,  sweet,  sug- 
gestive way,  she  would  place  all  these  objects  in  their  right  and  fit- 
ting places,  as  they  were  worthy  of  desire.     I  do  not  know  how  it 
was,  but  all  discords  and  disordered  fragments  seemed  to  fall  into 
liarmony  and  order  before  her  presence. 

She  had  no  wish  to  moke  the  two  little  girls  into  the  same  kind 
of  pattern  character.  They  were  diverse  aa  the  lily  and  the  rose. 
But  she  tried  to  give  stability  and  earnestness  toErminia;  while  she 
kimed  to  direct  Maggie's  imagination,  so  aa  to  make  it  a  great  min- 
I  ister  to  high  ends,  instead  of  simply  contributing  to  the  vividness 
and  dnration  of  a  reverie. 

She  told  her  tales  of  eaints  ond  martyrs,  and  all  holy  heroines, 

iwho  forgot  themselves,  and  strove  only  to  be  "ministeraof  Him,  to 
io  nis  pleasure, "    The  tears  gliatened  in  th.0  ejea  lA  \«ra«i  «&%. 
J 
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Biieakor,  nliilo  shu  spake  in  her  low,  faint  voice,  whicli  <ru  ■ 
choked  ikt  times  when  ehe  caue  to  the  nobbet  part  of  all 

But  when,  slie  founil  that  Maggie  was  in  danger  of  becoming  biO 
little  a  dweller  in  the  present,  from  the  habit  of  anticipating  tlu  I 
dccoBion  for  some  great  heroic  action,  slie  spuke  of  other  berMtiiu.  1 
Slie  told  her  how,  though  the  lives  of  these  women  of  old  were  onlj  j 
known  to  UB  through  BUtue  atriking  glorious  deed,  thej  yet  mtM 
have  built  up  tlie  temple  of  their  perfection  bj  luanj  noiiel  ' 
stories  ;  how,  bj  gmall  daily  offeringa  laid  on  the  altar,  they  m 
hiive  obtained  their  beautiful  strength  for  tlie  crowning  eacrifi 
And  then  slie  would  tumandspcak  of  those  whose  names  will  mm 
bo  blazoned  on  earth — some  poor  m  aid-servant,  or  hard-w 
nitisan,  or  weary  governess — who  have  gone  on  through  life  qui 
with  holy  purpoBes  in  their  hearts,  to  which  they  gave  t 
and  case,  m  a  soft,  still,  succesaion  of  resolute  days,  t 
Uiose  lines  of  George  Herbert's, 

AU  may  haye. 
It'  tLey  dare  clii>ase,  agloriaua  life,  or  gtavn. 

And  Maggie's  mother  was  disappointed  because  Mrs.  Buxton  b 
never  offered  to  teach  her  "  to  play  on  the  piano,"  wliich  was  to  h 
tile  very  head  and  front  of  a  gentwl  education.     Maggie,  in  all  litt 
time  of  yearning  to  become  Joan  of  Arc,  or  some  great  heroine,  woi 
uncouscioua  that  she  herself  showed  no  little  heroism  in  bearwEj 
meekly  whiit  she  did  every  day  from  her  mother.    It  wits  hard  k^H 
questioned  about  Mrs.  Buxton,  and  then  to  have  her  answers  tiuj^| 
into  subjects  for   contempt  and  faiilt-hnding  with  that  sweet  !a4^^| 

When  Ned  came  home  for  the  hoUdajs,  he  had  much  to  teflon 
His  mother  listened  for  hours  to  his  tales  ;  and  proudly  marked  all    ' 
that  she  could  note  of  his  progress  in  learning.   His  copf-buoks  and 
writing-flourishes  were  a  sight  to  behold ;  and  his  account-booka 
contained  towers  and  mmimids  of  figures. 

"Ay,  ay  !  "  said  llr.  Buxton,  when  tliey  were  shown  to  him  ; 
"  this  is  grand  !  when  I  was  a  boy  I  coiild  moke  a  flying  eagle  with 
one  stroke  of  my  pen,  but  I  never  could  do  all  this.  And  yet  I 
thought  myself  a  fine  fellow,  1  warrant  yon.  And  these  sums  !  why, 
man,  I  must  moke  you  my  agent.  J  need  one,  I'm  sure  ;forthougli 
I  get  an  accountant  every  two  or  three  years  to  do  up  my  books, 
theysomehowbavethe  knack  of  getting  wrong  again.  Thosequarries, 
Mrs.  Browne,  which  every  one  says  are  bo  viduable,  and  for  t!b» 
stone  out  of  which  I  receive  orders  amounting  to  liundreds  <~~ 
pounds,  what  d'ye  think  was  the  profit  1  made  lost  year,  { 
to  my  books  1 " 

'Tm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir  ;   something  very  groat,  IVi 
donbt." 

"  Just  sevenpence  three  farthings,"  said  he,  bursting  into  %M 
of  merry  laughter,  such  as  another  man  would  hare  kept  for  IT 
announcement  of  enormous  proflta.     ' '  But  I  nmst  manage  thia 
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■ill  he  shiLll  have  it.  I'm  but  a,  rough  BOi't  of  fcllui*,  but  Frank 
BftU  take  his  place  as  a  gentlemao.  Aha,  Mias  Maggie !  snd  where'a 
1^  ipngerbroid  1  There  yoit  go,  creeping  up  to  Mrs.  Buxton  on  a 
^^ctneBday,  and  have  never  taught  cook  how  to  make  gingerbread 

Bt.      Well,  Ned  !  and  how  are  the  clasBica  going  on  !     Fine  fellow, 

l»t  Virgil !     Let  me  see,  how  does  it  begin  1 

Anaa,  viramqiie  cano,  Trojie  qui  primua  ab  oris." 

*•  That's  pretty  well,  I  think,  conaidering  I've  never  opened  luni 
,_    ;a  I  left  school,  thirty  years  ago.     To  be  swre,  I  spent  six  houra 
^  day  at  it  when  I  waa  there,    Come,  now,  I'll  puzzle  yon.    Can  yoi 
mstrue  this  J 

In&t  ileslis,  Inoak  noneia  |  Inmod  eelis,  iai^ln;  notieb." 

"To  be  sure  I  can,"  said  Edward,  with  a  little  contempt  in  hii 
E,      "Can  you  do  this,  sirl 

Ariud  in  is  aliiii  dea  ire^ 

Alo  Tcri  Gadit  a  g^tis. 


But  though  Edward  had  inade  much  progrcBa,  and  gained  throe 
^ .  .Ees,  his  moral  training  had  been  little  attended  to.  He  wa: 
tyrannical  than  ever,  both  to  his  mother  and  Maggie.  It 
drawn  battle  between  him  and  Nancy,  and  they  kept  aloof  from 
each  other  as  much  as  posaiblo.  Maggie  fell  into  her  old  humble 
way  of  submitting  to  his  will,  as  long  as  it  did  not  go  against  her 
conscience;  but  tiiat,  being  daily  enlightened  by  herhabitsof  pious 
wpiring  thought,  would  not  allov  ]ier  to  be  ro  utterly  obedient  bm 
formerly.  In  addition  to  his  imperiousness,  ho  had  learned  to  aflix 
the  idea  of  cleverness  to  Tarioua  artifices  and  subterfuges,  wliich 
utterly  revolted  her  by  their  meanneas. 

' '  Yon  are  so  set  up,  by  being  intimate  with  Erminia,  that  you 

won't  do  a  thing  I  tell  you  ;  you're  as  sciflah  and  self-willed  an " 

he  mode  a  pause.     Mo^e  was  ready  to  cry. 

"I  will  do  anything,  Ned,  that  is  right." 

"  Well,  and  I  tell  you  this  is  right." 

"  How  can  it  be  1 "  anid  she,  sadly,  almost  wishing  to  be  coii- 
Tinced. 

"  How — why  itia,  and  that's  enough  for  you.  Tou  must  always 
tare  a  reason  for  everything  now.  You're  not  halt  ao  nice  aa  you 
were.  Cnleia  one  chops  logic  with  you,  and  convinces  you 
l^  a  long  argument,  you  11  do  nothing.  Be  obedient,  I  tell  you. 
That  ia  what  a  woman  has  to  be." 

"I  could  bo  obedient  to  some  people,  without  knowing  their 
reasons,  even  tlioiigh  they  told  me  to  do  silly  things,"  said  Maggie, 
half  to  herself. 

"I  should  like  to  know  to  whum,"  said  Edward,  scornfully. 

"To  Don  Quixote,"  answered  ahe,  seriooalyj  for,  iudMd^ 
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ma  present  in  her  mind  just  then,  anilliis  noble,  tender,  mtUnchiJfl 
oharicter  hod  made  a  alrony  impression  there. 

Edward  stared  iit  her  for  a  moment,  and  ilien  burst  into  a 
U  of  laiighb;r.  It  liad  tlio  good  effect  of  rsBtoring  him  to  a  tx 
frame  of  mind.  He  hod  Budi  on  excellent  jcike  against  his  u ., 
that  he  could  not  be  angry  with  her.  He  called  her  Sancho  PiM 
all  the  rest  of  the  holidays,  tliough  she  protested  agaJnat  it,  sajil 
she  could  not  bear  the  squire,  and  dialilied  being  called  by  H 

Frank  and  Edward  seemed  to  have  a  mutual  antipathy  to  a 
other,  and  the   coldness  between  thein  was  rather  increased  t( 
diminished  by  all   Mr.  Buxton's  efforts   to  bring  them  togelliM. 
"  Come,  Frank,  my  lad  !  "  said  he,  "  don't  be  so  stiff  with  Had. 
H'"  father  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  I've  set  my  heart  on  seeing    j 
you  friends.     You'll  have  it  in  jaur  power  to  help  him  od  in  " 

But  Fnuik  answered,  "  He  is  not  quite  honourable,  f 
bear  a  boy  who  is  not  quite  honourable.   Boys  brought  up  at  thO 
private  schools  are  so  full  of  tricks  I " 

"  Nay,  my  lad,  thoro  tliou'rt  wrong.  I  was  brought  up  ai 
private  school,  and  no  one  can  say  I  ever  dirtied  my  hands  will. 
trick  ia  my  life.  Glood  old  Mr.  Tliompaon  would  have  flogged  i 
life  out  of  a  boy  who  did  anything  mean  or  underboBd."  ^ 


CHAPTER  rV. 


SuMUKRS  and  winters  came  and  went,  with  little  to  maik  __ 
except  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  the  quiet  progress  of  yoi, 
creatures.     Erminia  was  sent  to  school  somewhere  in  Franoe, 
receive  more  regular  ijiatmction  than  she  could  have  in  the  ' 
with  her  invalid  aunt.   But  she  came  home  once  a  year,  more 
and  elegant  «-id  dainty  than  ever ;  and  Maggie  thought,  with  ._ 
that  ripening  years  wore  softening  down  her  volatility,  and  that 
aunt's  dewlike  sayings  liad  quietly  sunk  deep,  and  fertilised  thea 
That  aunt  was  fading  away.    Maggie's  devotion  added  materiEdlyl« 
her  tiappiness  ;   and  both  she  and  Maggie  never  forgot  that  this 
devotion  was  to  be  in  all  things  subservient  to  the  duty  which  she 
owed  to  her  mother. 

"  My  love,"  Mrs.  Buxton  had  more  tha^i  once  said,  "  yoi 
always  recollect  that  your  first  duty  is  towards  yonr  mother. 
know  Iww  glad  I  am  to  see  you  ;  hat  I  shall  always  understand 
it  is,  if  you  do  not  come.     She  may  often  want  you  when 
you  nor  I  can  anticipate  it." 

lull's.  Browne  had  no  great  wish  to  keep  Maggie  at  home,  though 
she  liked  to  grumble  at  her  going,  titill  she  felt  that  it  waa  beat,  in 
every  way,  to  keep  on  good  terms  witli  such  valuable  friends  ;  and 
'  i  J^preciAted,  in  some  small  degree,  the  s.dvaatage  which  ' 
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lutiakoc;  at  Ibe  liouse  was  to  Maggie.  Bat  yet  she  coiild  not  re- 
■train  a  few  cinnpluinta,  uor  withhold  from  hur,  on  her  return,  a 
Irecapitulatiou  of  all  the  tilings  nhiuh  might  have  been  done  if  ehe 
Jtod  only  been  at  bojuc,  oucL  the  nuiubet'  of  times  that  she  had  been 
wanted  ;  but  when  she  found  that  Maggie  quietly  gave  up  liernext 
Wednesday's  visit  as  soon  as  she  was  made  aware  of  any  necoBiity 
ioT  her  presence  at  home,  her  mother  left  off  grumbling,  and  took 
little  or  no  notice  of  her  absence. 

When  the  time  came  for  Edward  to  leave  school,  he  announced 
.  that  he  had  no  intention  of  taking  oiders,  but  meant  to  become  au 
attorney. 

"  It's  Buch  slow  work,"  said  he  to  his  mother.  "  Oue  toilsaway 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  then  one  geta  a  curacy  of  seventy  pounds 
a-year,  and  no  end  of  work  to  do  for  the  money.  Now  the  work  is 
lotniuoh  harder  in  a  lawyer's  ofHce,  and  if  one  has  one's  wits  about 
ine,  tiiere  are  hundreds  and  tliottsjuida  a-yem*  to  be  picked  up  with 
nighty  little  trouble." 

Mrs.  Browne  was  veiy  sorry  for  this  determination.  She  had  a 
great  desire  to  see  her  son  a  clergyman,  like  hia  father.  She  did 
not  consider  whether  his  character  was  fitted  for  Bo  sacred  an  oftioe ; 
she  rather  thoi^ht  that  the  profession  itself,  when  once  assumed, 
would  purify  the  character  ;  but,  in  fact,  his  Stnesa  or  unfitness  for 
holy  orders  entered  little  into  her  miud.  She  had  a  respect  for  thu 
profession,  and  his  father  had  belonged  to  it. 

' '  I  had  rather  see  you  a  curate  at  seventy  pounds  a-year,  than 
a  attorney  with  seven  hundred,"  rephed  she.      "And  you  know 

four  father  waa  always  aaked  to  dine  everywhere — to  places  wheni 
know  they  would  not  liave  asked  Mr.  Bish,  of  Woodchester  ;  and 
ho  makes  his  thousand  a-year.  Besides,  Mr.  Buxton  has  the  next 
presentation  to  CombehurBt,  and  you  would  stand  a  good  chance  for 
your  father's  sake.  And  in  the  meantime  you  should  live  hero,  if 
your  curacy  was  any  way  near. " 

"  I  dare  say  !  Oatch  me  burying  myself  here  again.  My  dear 
mother,  it's  a  very  respectable  place  for  you  and  Maggie  to  hve  in, 
and  I  dare  say  you  don't  find  it  dull;  hut  the  idea  of  my  quietly 
sitting  down  here  is  something  too  absurd ! " 

"  Papa  did,  and  was  very  happy,"  said  Maggie. 

"  Tes  ;  after  he  had  been  at  Oxford,"  replied  Edward,  a  littla 
nonplussed  by  this  reference  to  one  whose  memory  even  the  most 
seliiBfa  and  thoughtless  must  have  held  in  respect 

"  WeU ;  and  you  know  you  would  have  to  go  to  Oxford  first." 

"Maggie !  I  wisli  you  would  not  interfere  between  my  mother 
and  me.  I  want  to  have  it  settled  and  done  with,  and  that  it  will 
never  be  if  you  keep  meddling.  Now,  mother,  don't  you  see  how 
much  better  it  wiU  be  tor  me  to  go  into  Mr.  Blah's  office  1  Harry 
Bish  has  spoken  to  his  father  about  it. " 

Mrs.  Browne  sighed. 

"What  wilt  Mr.  Buxton  sayl''  asked  she,  dolefully. 

"  Say  1  Why,  don't  you  see  it  was  he  who  first  put  it  into  my 
bead,  by  telling  me,  that  firat  ChriBtmaB  lioUdKYa,  ftii.\i\  ^(iRnii.\» 
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his  uent.    That  would  bo  something,  woold  it  not  ?    Hm 
H^  he  thinks  e,  thousand  a-j-eor  might  be  mode  of  it."        I 

Hja  loud,  decided,  rapid  taJldng  oFerpowered  Mrs.  Brom 
•he  resigned  herself  tohiswisliea  with  more  regret  than  shell 
done  before.  It  was  not  the  first  case  in  whidi  fluent  decll 
has  taken  the  place  of  argument. 

Edward  was  articled  to  Mr.  Biah,  and  thus  gained  hi) 
There  wm  no  one  with  power  to  resist  hia  wishes,  except  hiS 
and  Mr.  Buxton,  The  former  had  long  acknowledged  her  m 
as  her  law;  and  the  latter,  though  surprised  and  almost  disac 
nt  B,  change  of  purpose  whitr'v  ho  hod  never  anticipated  in  I 
fur  Edwiuwi's  benefit,  gave  his  oonaont,  and  oven  advanced 
the  money  requisito  for  the  premium. 

Maggie  looked  .ipon  this  change  with  mingled  feelings, 
always  from  a  child  pictured  Edward  to  heraeU  as  taking  hei 
place.  When  she  had  thought  of  him  as  a  man,  it  was  as 
plative,  grave,  and  gentle,  as  she  remembered  her  father,  " 
a  child  s  defioiencj  of  reasoning  power,  she  had  nerer  coi 
how  impossible  it  was  that  a  setfiah,  vain,  and  impatient  bt 
become  a  meek,  humble,  and  pious  man,  merely  by  adoptix 
fesaion  in  wliich  such  qualities  are  required.  But  now,  at 
she  was  beginning  to  understand  all  th^.  Not  by  any  pi 
thought,  but  by  something  more  like  a  correct  feeliug,  ahe  p 
that  Edward  would  never  be  the  true  miuiater  of  Clmst.  f 
glad  and  thankful  than  sorry,  though  sorrow  mingled  with 
timents,  she  learned  the  decision  that  he  was  to  be  an  attoi 

Frank  Burton  all  this  time  was  growing  up  into  a  you 
The  hopes  both  of  father  and  mother  were  bound  up  in  hii 
according  to  the  difference  in  their  characters  was  the  diffe 
their  hopes.  It  seemed,  indeed,  probable  that  Mr.  Buxton, 
■ingnlarly  void  of  worldliness  or  ambition  for  himself,  would 
worldly  and  ambitious  for  his  son.  His  hopes  for  Frank 
for  honour  and  diatinction  here.  Mrs.  Buxton's  hopes  were 
She  was  fading  away,  as  light  fades  into  darkness  on  a 
evening.  No  one  seemed  to  remark  the  gradual  progress ; 
was  fully  conscious  of  it  herself.  The  last  time  that  Fran 
home  from  college  before  her  death,  she  knew  tliat  she  shou 
see  liim  again ;  and  nhen  he  gaily  1^  the  house,  with  a  che< 
which  was  partly  assumed,  she  dragged  herself  with  langu 
into  a  room  at  the  front  of  the  house,  from  which  she  cool 
him  down  the  long  straggling  little  street,  that  led  to  the  i 
which  the  coach  started.  As  he  went  along,  ho  turned  to  1< 
at  liis  home ;  and  there  he  saw  his  mother's  white  figure  gaz 
him.  He  could  not  see  her  wistful  eyes,  but  he  made  her  p) 
cive  a  leap  of  Joy  by  turning  round  and  running  back  for  c 
kiss  and  one  more  bleaaing. 

When  he  next  came  liome,  it  waa  at  the  sudden  anmrao] 

His  father  was  as  one  distracted.  He  could  not  speak  oj 
ausct  w;thoiit    sudden  \ravsta  ot   tcura,  and   ofteJ  " 
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mjLiraiding,  whicli  disturbed  tlie  ciihn,  atill,  holy  ideaa  whicli  JTraufc 
liked  to  aasociate  with  her.  He  ceased  epeakii^  to  him,  thereforo, 
about  their  mutual  loss ;  and  it  was  a  certain  kind  of  roUei  ti;  botli 
when  he  did  so ;  but  he  longed  for  some  one  to  irhom  he  tnight  talk 
of  hia  mother  with  the  quiet  reverence  of  inteuae  and  trustful  a£^el^ 
lion.  Hethonghtof  Maggie,  of  whom  he  liad  seen  but  little  of  late ; 
fur  when  he  had  been  at  Combehurst,  she  had  felt  that  Mra.  Buxton 
required  her  presence  leas,  and  had  remained  more  at  home.  Fos- 
•ibly  Mrs.  Buxton  regretted  this ;  but  she  never  said  anything.  She, 
tar-looking,  aa  oue  who  was  near  death,  foresaw  that,  probably,  it 
Ma^e  and  her  Bon  met  often  in  her  sick  room,  feelings  might  ariso 
which  would  militate  against  her  husband's  hopes  and  plana,  and 
wliich,  therefore,  she  ought  not  to  allow  to  spring  up.  But  she  had 
Leeu  unable  to  refrain  bovx  expressing  her  gratitude  tti  Maggie  for 
mauy  hours  of  tranquil  happiness,  and  had  unconsciously  dropped 
many  sentences  which  made  Frank  feel  that,  in  the  liule  brown 
mouse  of  former  years,  lie  was  likely  to  meet  with  one  who  could  tell 
liim  much  of  the  inner  history  of  hia  mother  in  her  last  days,  and  to 
whom  he  could  speak  of  her  without  calling  out  the  passionate  sor- 
row which  was  so  little  in  unison  with  her  memorj-. 

Accordingly,  one  afternoon,  late  in  the  autumn,  he  rode  up  to 
IItb.  Browne's.  The  air  on  the  heights  waa  bo  still,  that  nothing 
seemed  to  stir.  Now  and  then  a  yellow  leaf  came  floating  down 
from  the  trees,  detached  from  no  outward  violence,  but  only  be- 
cause its  life  had  reached  its  full  limit,  and  then  ceassd.  Looking 
down  on  the  disiajit  sheltered  woods,  they  were  gorgeous  in  orange 
and  crimson,  but  their  splendour  waa  felt  to  be  tlie  sign  of  tlio 
decaying  and  dying  year.  Even  without  an  inward  sorrow,  there 
waa  a  grand  solemnity  iu  the  season  which  impressed  the  mind,  and 
hushed  it  into  tranquil  thought.  Frank  rode  slowly  along,  and 
quietly  dismounted  at  the  old  horse-mount,  beside  wliicli  there  was 
an  iron  bridle-ring  fixed  in  the  grey  stone  wall.  He  saw  tlie  case- 
ment of  the  parlour-window  open,  and  Maggie's  head  bent  down 
over  her  work.  She  looked  up  as  he  entei'ed  the  court,  and  his 
footsteps  sounded  on  the  flag-walk.  Slie  camo  round  and  opened 
the  door.  As  she  stood  in  the  door-way,  speaking,  he  was  struck 
by  her  resemblance  to  some  old  painting.  Ho  liad  seen  her  young, 
calm  face,  shining  out  with  great  peacefulneas,  and  the  lar^e,  grave, 
thoughtful  ej^es,  giving  the  character  to  tlio  features  which  other- 
wise they  might,  from  their  very  regularity,  have  wanted.  Her 
brown  drcos  had  the  exact  tint  wliich  a  painter  would  have  ad- 
mired. The  slanting  mellow  sunhght  fell  upon  her  as  she  stool  ; 
and  the  vine-leaves,  already  frost-tinted,  made  a  ridi,  warm  border, 
"i^  hung  over  tite  old  house-door. 
'  Mamnia  is  not  well  i  she  is  gone  to  lie  down,  Uuw  are  you  1 
UowiaMr.  Buxton  1" 

"  We  are  both  pretty  well ;  quite  well,  in  tact,  as  far  as  regards 
health.     May  I  come  in  1     I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Magf;ia  1 " 

She  opened  the  little  parlour-door,  and  they  V(eiii«i.\'WXV« 
ime  they  were  both  eilent.     They  could  nut  spea-V  wi  \wi "''" 
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w»i  with  tlicni,  proaeiit  iii  thoir  thoughts.  Mo^^io  alii^ 
ment,  and  put  a  log  of  wood  on  the  tire.  Bhe  sat  dotM 
back  to  tho  window  ;  but  as  the  flomB  apnatg  up,  and  bU 
touch  of  the  diy  wood,  Frank  saw  that  her  foce  wna  wcf! 
toara.  Still  her  voice  wsa  even  and  gentle,  as  she  aq 
fjnestiona.  She  seemed  to  understand  what  were  the  i 
ho  would  care  most  to  hear.  8he  spoke  of  his  motJter'M 
and  without  any  word  of  praise  (which,  indeed,  would' 
impertinence),  she  showed  such  a  just  and  true  appred^ 
who  waa  dead  and  gone,  that  he  felt  as  if  ho  comd  lisH 
to  the  sweet  dropping  words.  They  were  balm  to  hia  f 
He  had  thought  it  poBsible  that  the  suddennesB  of  her  d 
hare  made  her  life  incomplete,  in  that  she  might  havi 
without  being  able  to  express  nishea  and  projects  W 
now  have  the  sacred  force  of  commands.  But  he  1 
Mage[ie,  thongh  she  had  never  intruded  herself  aa  such 
the  aepoaitary  of  many  little  thoughta  and  phms  ;  or,  it 
not  ospressed  to  her,  she  know  tJiat  Mr.  Buxton  or  I 
aware  of  what  they  were,  though,  in  their  violence  of 
they  had  forgotten  to  name  them.  The  flickering  bright 
flame  liad  died  away  ;  the  gloom  of  evening  had  gather 
room,  through  the  open  door  of  which  the  kitchen  fire  as 
glow,  distinctly  marked  against  carpet  and  walL  Frai 
with  hia  head  buried  in  his  bonds,  against  the  table,  list 

"  Tell  me  more,"  lie  said,  at  evoiy  pause. 

"  I  think  I  have  told  you  all  now,"  said  Maggie,  at ! 
least,  it  is  all  I  recollect  at  present ;  but  if  I  think  o 
more,  I  will  be  sure  and  tell  you." 

"  Thank  you  ;  do."     He  was  sileni  for  some  time. 

"  Erminia  is  coming  home  at  Christmas.  She  is  not 
to  Paris  again.  She  will  live  with  us.  I  hope  you  and 
great  friends,  Maggie." 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  she.  "  I  think  wo  are  already.  . 
were  last  Christmas.    You  know  it  is  a  year  aince  I  have 

"  Yes  ;  she  went  to  Switzerland  with  Mademoiselle  ! 
stead  of  coming  home  the  last  time.  Maggie,  I  must  go 
father  irill  be  waiting  dinner  for  me." 

"  Dinner  \  I  was  going  to  ask  if  you  would  not  atay 
hear  mamma  stirring  about  in  ]ier  room.  And  Nancy 
things  ready,  I  see.  Let  me  go  and  toll  mamma,  She 
pleased  unless  site  sees  you.  She  has  been  very  aony  fc 
added  she,  dropping  her  voice. 

Before  ho  could  answer,  die  ran  upstairH. 

Mrs.  Browne  came  down. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Frank!  Have  you  been  aittins  in  the  dark 
you  ought  to  have  rung  for  candles  !  Ah  !  Mr.  Frank,  ; 
a  sad  loss  since  I  saw  you  here — let  me  Bee — in  the  last  we 
tember.  But  she  was  always  a  aad  invalid  ;  and  no  douh 
ia  her  gain.  Poor  Mr.  Buxton,  too  I  Hoiv  is  he  ?  "When 
of  him,  and  of  her  years  of  illnesn,  it  seems  like  «  '--^— ^ 
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She  could  linvo  gone  on  for  any  length  of  time,  hut  Frank  oould 
not  bear  tliia  ruffling  up  of  his  eoothed  grief,  and  told  her  that  hia 
fothpr  was  expecting  hun  home  to  dumor. 

' '  Ah !  I  am  sure  you  muat  not  disappoint  him.  Hell  want  a 
little  cheerful  compftny  more  than  over  now.  You  must  not  let  him 
dwell  on  it,  Mr.  Frank,  bnt  turn  hia  thoughte  another  way  by  alwaTa 
telkinE  of  other  things.  I  am  sure  if  I  had  Home  one  to  apeak  to  me 
in  a  dieorful,  pleasant  way,  when  poor  dear  Mr.  Browne  died,  I 
akould  never  have  fretted  after  him  aa  I  did  ;  but  the  children  were 
too  young,  and  there  was  no  one  to  come  and  divert  me  with  any 
news.  If  I'd  been  living  in  Combehurat,  I  am  sure  I  should  ntit 
have  let  my  grief  get  the  better  ot  we  as  I  did.  Could  you  get  up 
m  quiet  rubber  in  the  eveiiinga,  do  you  think  1 " 

But  Frank  had  shaken  hands  and  waa  gone.  Aa  he  rode  home 
he  thought  much  of  sorrow,  and  the  different  ways  of  bearing  it. 
■  He  decided  that  it  was  sent  by  God  for  some  holy  purpoae,  and  to 
oall  out  into  existence  some  higher  good ;  and  he  thought  that  if  it 
wore  faithfully  taken  as  TTia  decree,  there  would  be  no  passionate, 
despairing  resistance  to  it ;  nor  yet,  if  it  were  trastftilly  aclmowledged 
to  huve  some  wiae  end,  should  we  dare  to  baulk  it,  and  defraud  it 
by  putting  it  on  one  side,  and,  by  seeking  the  distnictiona  of  worldly 
things,  not  let  it  do  its  full  work.  And  then  he  returned  to  liia 
OonversatioQ  with  Maggie.  That  had  been  real  comfort  to  him. 
'What  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  Erminia  to  have  such  a  girl  for  a 
friend  and  companion  I 

It  waaiathcr  strange  that,  having  this  thought,  and  having  been 
■truck,  as  I  said,  with  Maggie's  appearance  while  she  stood  in  tha 
doorway  (and  I  raay  add  that  tliia  impression  of  her  unobtrusive 
beauty  had  been  deepened  by  several  sticc^oding  interviews),  he 
I  should  ropiy  as  he  did  to  Emiinia's  remark,  on  first  seeing  Maggie 
kfter  her  return  from  France. 

"  How  loveiy  Maggie  is  growing  !  Wliy,  I  had  no  idea  she  would 
'ffver  turn  out  pretty.  Sweet-lookmg  she  always  was  ;  but  now  her 
"•tyle  of  beauty  makes  her  positively  distinguished.  Frank !  speak ! 
ia  not  she  beautifuH" 

"  Do  you  think  so !  "  answered  he,  with  a  kind  ot  lazy  indiffer- 
ence, exceedingly  gratifying  to  hia  father,  who  was  listening  with 
Borne  eagerness  to  his  answer.  That  day,  after  dinner,  Mr,  Buxton 
*  ^an  to  ask  his  opinion  of  Enuinia's  appeai'ance. 

Frank  answered  at  once  : 

"  She  is  a  dazzling  little  creatiu'e.  Her  complexion  looks  as  if 
it  were  made  of  cherries  and  milk ;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  the 
little  lady  has  studied  the  art  of  dress  to  some  purpose  in  Paris. " 

Mr.  Buxton  was  nearer  happiness  at  this  reply  than  ha  had  ever 
been  since  his  wife's  death  ;  for  tliu  only  way  he  could  devise  to 
iatiafy  his  reproachful  conscience  tuworda  liia  nuglcctcd  and  nu- 
^Bppy  Bister,  was  to  plan  a  maiTia^e  between  lus  son  and  ]ior  child. 
^'"fl  tubbed  his  hands,  and  drank  two  extra  giaoaeB  of  wine, 

"  We'll  have  the  Broivnes  to  dinner,  aa  usrial,  nest  ITmreday," 
l^tMbe.     "J  am  sutb ^onr  mother  would \iava \iee'R\wrt M'^i»'^& 


I 


I 


I 
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tiiUeA  it ;  it  ia  nuw  niue  yeiu-3  stnoe 

.ve  never  lutHsed  one  Cbristuuis  aiiiee.    Do  you  see  any  a 
yrankj" 

None  at  all,  sir,"  anawerud  he.  "  I  intend  to  go  uj 
jooD  after  ChristJnaB,  for  a  week  or  ten  daja,  on  lay  v/rtj 
bridge.     Can  1  do  anything  for  you  ( " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  think  I  shall  go  up  myself 
soon.  1  can't  undeTstand  all  these  lawyer's  letters  about 
chaso  of  tike  Newbridge  estate  ;  and  1  fancy  I  could  in 
sense  out  of  it  all,  if  I  bbw  Mi.  Hodgson." 

"I  wish  you  would  adopt  my  plan,  of  haTing  ana 
Your  affairs  ore  really  so  complicated  now,  that  they  woul 
the  time  of  an  expert  man  of  buainoss.  I  aui  sure  all  thje 
mt  Dumford  ought  to  be  seeu  after." 

"  1  do  see  after  them.  There's  never  a  one  that  daroe  < 
or  that  would  cheat  me  if  they  could.  Moat  of  them  h 
under  the  Buztons  for  generations.  They  know  that  if  tl 
to  take  advantage  of  me,  I  should  come  down  upon  thi 
aniartly." 

"  Do  you  rely  upon  their  attoclunent  to  your  fami 
their  idea  of  your  severity  I " 

"  On  both.  They  stand  me  instead  of  much  trouble  in 
keeping,  and  those  eternal  lawyers'  letters  some  people  a 
despatching  to  their  tenants.  When  I'm  cheated,  FraJ 
you  leave  to  make  me  have  an  agent,  but  not  till  then. 
ny  little  Erminia  singing  away,  and  nobody  to  hear  her." 


CHAPTER  V. 

UURISTMAS  Day  was  strange  and  sad.  Mrs.  Boston  hi 
contrived  to  be  in  the  drawing-room,  ready  to  receiva  thei 
dinner,  Mr.  Buxton  tried  to  do  away  with  his  thoughts 
much  talking ;  but  every  now  and  tlioa  he  looked  wistful! 
the  door.  Erminia  exeried  herself  to  be  as  hvely  as  she 
order,  if  possible,  to  MI  up  the  vucnum.  Edwanl,  who 
over  from  Woodchester  for  a  walk,  liad  »  good  deal  to 
was,  nnconsoioualy,  a  great  assistance  with  his  uevet^endii 
rather  clever  small-talk.  His  mother  felt  proud  of  her  sol 
new  waistcoat,  which  was  tar  more  conspicuously  of  t 
fashion  than  Frank's  could  be  said  to  bo.  Aft^  dinn 
Mr,  Buxton  and  the  two  young  men  were  left  alone, 
launched  out  still  moi-e.  He  thought  he  was  impreHU 
witJi  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  world's  waya. 
was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  I'epel  one  who  had  never  be 
attracted  towards  him.  Worldly  success  was  Ilia  standard 
The  end  seemed  with  him  to  justify  the  means  ;  if  a  mann 
ft  was  not  nocessai'y  to  scrutinise  his  conduct  too  c] 


o  clo^b^ 
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WBB  viewed  in  ita  lowest  a.ipect,  ana  yet  with  a  certain  cleverness, 
which.  preserFed  Edward  from  being  intolloctuaOy  contumptible. 
Viimk  had  entertained  some  idua  of  studying  for  a  barrister  him- 
■eU ;  not  bo  much  as  a.  means  o(  livelihood  as  to  gain  aomo  idea  of 
the  code  which  makes  and  shows  a  nation's  conscience :  but  Kd ward's 
details  of  the  ways  in  which  the  letter  so  often  baffles  the  spirit, 
nude  him  recoil.  With  some  anger  against  himself,  for  viewing 
Ibe  profession  with  diagast,  becanse  it  was  degraded  by  those  who 
embraced  it,  instead  of  looking  upon  it  as  what  might  be  ennobled 
and  purified  into  a  vast  intelligence  by  high  and  pure-minded  men, 
he  got  up  abruptly  and  left  the  room. 

The  girls  were  sitting  over  the  drawing-room  fire,  with  unlighted 
mdlea  on  the  table,  tidking,  he  felt,  about  his  mother ;  but  when 
e  came  in  they  rose,  and  changed  their  tone.  Erminiawenttotho 
piano,  and  sang  her  newest  and  choicest  French  airs.  Frank  was 
gloomy  and  silent ;  but  when  she  changed  into  more  solemn  music 
hi*  mood  was  softened.  Maggie's  simple  and  hearty  admiration, 
iintinged  by  the  slightest  shade  of  envy  for  Erminia's  accomplish- 
ments, charmed  him.  The  one  appeared  to  him  the  perfection  of 
(il^ant  art,  the  other  of  graceful  nature.  When  he  looked  at 
M^gie,  and  thought  of  the  moorland  home  from  which  she  hod 
never  wandered,  the  mysteriously  beautiful  lines  of  Wordsworth 
led  to  become  suii-cleor  to  bjm, 


And  sbe  almll  lean  licr  «aj 

Where  liruleta  iaara  their  wayward  roiu 
And  beauly  bom  of  murmnting  sound 
Bball  pass  inta  bcr  tux. 


I 


Mr.  Bmton,  in  the  dining-r< 
itereat  in  Edward's  puzzling  cai 
A  quick  motion,  and  out  of  the  unpromising  heap,  all  confused  t< 
gether,  presto !  the  right  card  turned  up.  Edward  stated  his  caae, 
■D  thftt  there  did  not  seem  a  loophole  for  the  desired  verdict ;  but, 
throogh  some  conjuration,  it  always  came  uppermost  at  last.  He 
had  B  graphic  way  of  relating  things  :  and,  as  he  did  not  spare 
cpitbota  in  his  designation  of  the  opposing  party,  Mr.  Buxton  took 
it  upon  trust  that  the  defendiuit  or  the  prowcutor  (aa  it  might  hap- 
pen) was  a  "  pettifogging  knave,"  or  a  "  miserly  curmudgeon,"  and 
ivjoiced  accordingly  in  the  triumph  over  him  gained  by  the  ready 
wit  of  "our  governor,"  Mr.  Bish.  At  last  he  becanie  ao  deeply 
impressed  with  Edward's  knowledge  of  law,  as  to  consult  himabout 

.0  cottage  property  be  had  in  Woodchester. 

"  I  rather  think  tiiere  are  twenty-one  cottages,  and  they  don't 
bring  me  in  four  pounds  a-year ;  and  out  of  that  I  have  to  pay  for 
collecting.  Would  there  be  any  chance  of  eeUiug  them  ?  They  aia 
in  Duiighty  Street ;  a  hitd  neighbourhood,  I  fear." 

"  Very  bad,"  was  Edwaj'd'a  prompt  reply.  "But  if  you  i 
renlfy  anxiouB  to  effect  a  sale,  I  hava  no  doubt  I  could  find  »  pi 
Ahk  in  a  tbort  time. " 
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^^^M  "I  bkouIU  b«  very  miicli  obliged  to  yov,"satdMr.  Buxtc 
^^^Bmuld  be  doing  me  a  kmdDes!<.  If  jou  meet  with,  a  pund 
^^V  ma  manage  the  affair,  I  would  rather  that  you  drew  oiit 
^^V  lor  t^e  transfer  of  the  jiroperty.     It  would  be  the  beg 

V      Of 

^     it  wai 


for  you  ;  and  I  only  hope  I  should  bring  you  go 
*"  -    -'  ---  "  do  tliiH  ;  a-''  — ■-—  " —  '-" 


I 


Of  course  Edward  could  do  tlua  ;  and  when  tltey  left 
_.>  waa  with  a  feeling  on  his  Bide  that  he  was  a  step  neai 
agency  wlueh  he  ooveted  ;  and  nith  a  happy  conscioiiBiiei 
Buxton's  of  having  put  a  few  pouuda  in  Uie  way  of  a  dese 

cleTer  youug  man. 

Lward  had  left  homo,  Maggie  had  gradually,  b 
1)eon  gaining  in  importance.  Her  judgment  and  her  un 
LseldBbnew  could  not  fail  to  moke  way.  Her  mother  i 
Tespect  for,  and  great  dependence  on  her  ;  but  ntiU  it  w 
■Section  that  she  felt  for  her  ;  or  if  it  was,  it  was  a  duU  a 
kind  of  feeling,  compared  with  the  foud  loTe  and  esiili 
which  she  tot^  in  Edward.  'When  he  came  back  for  i 
holidays,  hu  mother's  face  was  radiant  with  happinesa,  and 
Ber  towards  him  was  even  more  caressing  tlian  he  Bpp 
When  Mi^igio  saw  him  repel  the  hand  tliat  fain  would  lia\ 
hia  hair  as  in  childish  days,  a  longing  came  into  her  heart 
of  these  uncared-for  tokens  of  her  mother's  love.  Otlie 
meekly  eant  back  into  her  old  secondary  place,  content  to 
judgment  slighted  and  her  wishes  unasked  as  long  as  he  sti 
times  she  was  now  beginning  to  disapprove  and  regret  bo: 
in  liim  ;  his  flashinesa  of  manner  jarred  against  her  tast 
deeper,  graver  feeling  was  called  out  by  his  evident  want 
moral  perception.  "Smart  and  clever,"  or  "  slow  and  di 
with  him  the  place  of  "  right  and  wrong."  Little aa  he  tl 
he  was  himself  narruw-miuded  and  dull ;  slow  and  blind  tc 
the  beauty  and  eternal  wisdom  of  simple  goodness. 

Bruiiiua  and  Maggie  became  great  friends.  Erminia 
beg  for  Moggie,  until  she  herself  put  a,  stop  to  the  practio 
saw  her  mother  yielded  more  frequently  than  was  couyei 
the  honour  of  having  her  daughter  a  visitor  at  Mr.  Buxtoi 
which  she  could  t^  to  her  few  acquaintances  who  jwra 
culling  at  the  cottage.  Then  Erminia  volunteered  a  visit 
days  to  Maggie,  and  Mrs.  Browne's  pride  was  redoubled 
mode  BO  many  preparations,  and  so  much  fuss,  and  gave  I 
much  trouble,  that  she  was  positively  ill  during  Erminia's  a 
Maggie  fcH  that  she  must  henceforward  deny  herself  the 
ul  having  her  friend  tor  a  guest,  as  her  mother  could  uo 
biiaded  from  attempting  to  provide  tlunss  in  the  same  al 
and  style  as  that  to  which  Erminia  was  accuntonied  a 
whereas,  as  Nancy  shrewdly  observed,  the  young  lady  did  1 
if  she  were  eatmg  jelly,  or  porridge,  or  whether  the  pUtea  w 
mon  delf  or  the  best  China,  so  long  as  she  was  with  her  d 
Ma^e.  Spring  went,  and  summer  came.  Frank  had  goi 
fro  tietween  Cambridge  and  Combehu^t,  di'awu  by  motiveft 
he  felt  the  f6roe,  but  into  whidi  h»  dicl.4  ' 
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ISwanl  Imd  sold  Ilie  property  of  Mr.  Buxton ;  &1I1I  he,  pleased  with 
'e  poasetaion  of  half  the  purchase  moaej  (the  rsmainder  ol  which 
'10  be  paid  by  inBtaJmentB),  and  happy  in  the  idea  that  hia  son 
over  BO  frequently  to  see  Ermiiiia,  had  amply  rewarded  the 
g  attorney  for  his  Hervicca. 
One  Bumtner'B  day,  aahot  as  dny  could  be,  Maggie  had  i>een  busy 
'  moraing  ;for  the  weather  was  ao  sultry  that  she  could  not  allow 
ker  Kancy  01  her  mother  to  exert  themselTes  m»ch.  She  had 
e  down  with  the  old  brown  pitcher,  coeval  with  horaelf,  to  the 
g  for  water  ;  and  while  it  waa  trickiing,  and  making  atinkling 
],  she  sat  down  on  the  ground.  The  air  was  ao  still  that  she 
1  the  distant  wood-pigeons  cooing  ;  and  round  about  her  ihe 
were  murmuring  busily  among  the  clustering  heath.  From 
le  little  touch  of  sympathy  with  these  low  sounds  of  pleasant  liar- 
y,shebegantotryivndhun>soraeofErmtnia'sairs.  Sheneversang 
laud,  or  put  words  to  her  songs ;  but  her  voice  was  very  aweet, 
IS  ai  giottt  pleasure  to  herself  to  let  it  go  into  music.  Just 
ig  was  filled,  she  was  startled  \^  Fnuik's  sudden  appear- 
She  had  thought  he  was  at  Cambridge,  and  from  some  causa 
|r  other,  her  face,  usually  so  faint  in  colour,  became  the  most  vivid 
"  '  Bt.  They  were  both  too  conscious  to  speak.  Maggie  stooped 
muring  some  words  of  surprise)  to  take  up  her  pitflier. 
"  Don't  go  yet,  Maggie,"  said  he,  putting  his  hand  on  hers  to 
p  b« ;  Init  somehow,  when  that  purpose  waa  eETected,  he  forgot 
\k  take  It  off  again.  "  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  Cambridge  to 
'  e  you.  1  could  not  bear  suapenso  any  longer.  I  grew  so  impa- 
■nt  (or  oertainty  of  some  kind,  that  1  went  up  to  town  last  night, 
B  cwdar  to  feel  myself  on  my  way  to  you,  even  though  I  knew  I 
~  old  not  be  here  a  bit  earlier  to-day  for  doing  bo.  M^gie,  dear 
itffl^ie  I  how  you  are  trembling  !  Have  I  frightened  you  J  Nancy 
llld  me  you  were  here ;  but  it  was  voiy  thoughtless  to  come  so 

rEldenly  upon  you." 
It  was  not  the  suddenness  of  his  coming  ;  it  waa  the  suddenness 
her  own  heart,  which  leaped  up  with  the  feelings  called  out  by  bis 
tomtU.  She  went  very  white,  and  sat  down  on  the  ground  as  be- 
Hire.  But  she  rose  again  immediately,  and  stood  with  drooping, 
Averted  head.  He  had  dropped  her  hand,  but  now  sought  to  take 
ttagftin. 

It     "Maggie,  darling,  may  I  speak)"    Her  lips  moved,  he  saw,  but 
S  oonld  not  hear.     A.  pang  of  afiright  ran  through  bim  that,  per- 
pR,  she  did  not  wish  to  listen.     "May  I  spoakto  yoit!l "  ho  a^cd 
an,  quite  timidly.    She  tried  to  make  her  voice  sound,  but  it 
old  not ;  so  she  looked  roimd.    Her  soft  grey  eyes  were  eloquent 
I  'that  one  glance.     And,  happier  tlian  his  words,  passionate  and 
idw  as  they  were,  could  tell,  he  spoke  till  her  trembling  was 
inged  into  bright  fiashin^  blushes,  and  even  a  shy  smile  hoveied 
_  vat  hsr  lips,  and  dimpled  her  cheeks. 
The  water  bubbled  over  the  pitcher  unheeded.    At  last  she  r»- 
Sberod  all  the  work-a-day  world.   'She  lifted  up  the  jug,  and 
nld  haviB  hurried  hr>me,  but  Frank  decidedly  took  itfwiTa.  tw, 
r  2 
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"  Henceforward,"  raid  he,  "  I  have  a  rigUt  to  CSI17'  J 

datiB. "    So  with  one  ana  round  her  waiat,  and  with  the  oU 

ing  the  water,  thej  dimbed  the  steep  turfy  slope.     Ne« 

I  tlii^  wuited  to  take  it  ag»ia.  ■' 

"  Mamnitt  will  not  like  it.     Mamma  will  think  it  so  ri 

"  Why,  dearest,  if  I  saw  Nancy  carrying  it  np  this  slop 

iLlftkc  it  from  her.     It  would  be  strange  if  a,  man  did  not  c| 

in.     But  you  must  let  me  tell  your  mother  of  mj 

It  is  your  dinner-time,  is  it  not  ?    I  may  oa 

one  of  the  family,  may  not  I,  Ma^ie  ) " 

,"  she  Baid  softly.     For  she  longed  to  be  alone  j 

dreaded  being  overwhelmed  by  the  expression  of  hermoti 

ings,  weak  and  agitated  oa  ehe  felt  herself.     "  Not  to-d^ 

"  Not  to-day  !  "  said  he,  reproachfully.  "  You  are  i 
upon  me.  Let  me  come  to  tea.  If  you  will,  I  will  leave 
Let  me  come  to  early  tea.  I  mnat  speak  to  my  father. 
not  know  I  am  here.  I  may  come  to  tea.  At  what  ti 
Three  o'clock.  Oh,  I  know  you  drink  tea  at  some  stra 
hour ;  perliaps  it  is  at  two,     I  wiU  take  care  to  be  in  tim 

"  Don't  come  till  five,  please.  I  must  tell  mammft  ;  a 
some  time  to  think.     It  does  seem  so  like  a  dream.     Dog< 

"  Well  t  if  I  must,  I  must.  But  1  don't  feel  as  if  I  ' 
dream,  but  in  some  real  blessed  heaven,  80  lung  as  I  see 

At  last  he  went.     Nancy  was  awaiting  Maggie  at  the 

' '  Bless  us  and  save  us,  bairn  !  wliat  a  time  it  has  tak' 
get  the  water.     Is  tlie  spring  dry  with  the  hot  weather  I' 

Maggie  ran  past  her.  All  dumer-time  she  heard  hei 
voice  in  long-continued  Itunentationabout  something.  Shi 
at  random,  and  startled  her  mother  by  asserting  that  ah 
"ifwaaverygood— the  said  "it  "beingmilk  turned  sourb 
Mrs,  Browne  spoke  quite  sharply  :  ' '  No  one  is  so  particul 
Maggie.  I  have  known  you  drink  water,  dny  after  day,  for 
when  you  were  a  little  girl,  because  your  cup  of  milkhadi 
fly  in  it ;  and  now  you  tell  me  you  don't  care  tor  this, 
mind  tliat,  just  as  if  you  could  cat  up  all  the  thinga 
spoiled  by  the  heat.  I  declare  my  head  aches  so,  I  shall 
down  as  soon  as  ever  dimier  is  over. " 

If  thia  was  lior  plan,  Maggie  thought  sho  had  no  tinu 
making  her  confession.  Frank  would  be  here  beftve  h 
got  up  again  to  tea.  But  she  dreaded  speaking  about  her 
it  seemed  as  yet  so  cobweb-like,  as  if  a  touch  would  spoil 

"Mamma,  just  wait  one  minute.  Juat  sit  down  in 
■whileltell  you  Bomething.  Please,  dear  mamma."  Bhetc 
and  aat  at  her  mother's  feet;  and  then  she  began  to  turn  thi 
ring  oa  Mrs,  Browne's  hand,  looking  down  and  never  spi 
the  latter  became  impatient. 

"  What  ia  it  yo\i  havu  got  to  say,  child  I  Do  make  h 
want  to  go  upstairs." 

With  a  gi'eat  jerk  of  resolution,  Maggie  said:  ,; 

''Hazaaid,  Frank  Bui.ton.  hae  -iisked  me  to  mu^^|| 
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Uie  hid  her  iace  in  lier  uiotltGr'a  lap  for  an  inataiit ;  and  tlien 
•lie  lifted  it  up,  as  brimful  of  tlie  light  of  happinesa  aa  ia  the  cup  of 
a  vater-lily  of  tJie  sun's  radiance. 

' '  Ma^ie — you  don't  wy  so, "  said  her  mother,  holf-incrednloualy. 

t  can't  be,  for  he'a  at  Cambridge,  tind  it's  not  x>oBt-day.  What 
do  you  mean  I  " 

"  He  came  this  morning,  mother,  when  I  was  down  at  the  wellj 
and  we  £xed  that  I  was  to  speak  to  you;  and  he  asked  if  ho  might 
coino again  for  tea." 

"  Dear!  dearl  and  the  milk  all  gone  sourl  We  should  have  had 
milk  of  oiu'  own  if  Ikiirard  had  not  persuaded  me  against  buying 
Another  cow," 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Buxton  will  mind  it  much,"  said  Maggie, 
dimpling  up,  aa  she  roniBmbered,  half-unconacioualy,  how  little  ha 
liad  seemed  to  care  for  anything  but  lieraelf. 

"  Why,  what  a  thing  it  ia  for  you  !  "  said  Mrs.  Browne,  quite 
ronsed  np  from  her  langour  and  her  head-ache.  "  Eveiybody  said 
b»  wa«  engaged  to  Miss  Erminia.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  made  no 
miatako,  child !  What  did  lie  aay  i  Young  men  are  so  fond  of 
making  fine  speeches,  and  young  women  are  so  silly  in  fancying  they 
mean  something.  I  once  knew  a  girl  who  thought  that  a  gentleman 
who  cent  her  mother  a  present  of  a  sucking  pig,  did  it  aa  a  delioatu 
way  of  making  her  an  offer.     Tell  me  hia  exact  words," 

But  Maggie  blushed,  and  either  would  not  or  could  not.  So  Mrs. 
'  ^owne  began  again: 

"  Well,  if  you're  sure,  you're  sure.  I  wonder  how  he  brought 
hia  bther  round.  Ba  long  as  he  and  Erminia  have  been  planned 
for  each  other !  That  very  first  day  we  ever  dined  there  after  your 
father's  death,  Mr.  Buxton  as  good  as  told  me  all  about  it.  I  fancied 
they  were  only  waiting  till  they  were  out  of  mourning." 

All  this  waa  newa  to  Maggie.  She  had  never  thought  that  either 
Erminia  or  Frank  was  particularly  fond  of  the  other ;  still  less  had 
she  any  idea  of  Mr.  Buxton's  plans  for  them.  Her  mother's  surprise 
>t  her  engagement  jsired  a  little  upon  her,  too  ;  it  had  become  so 
natnral,  even  in  these  last  two  hours,  to  feel  that  she  belonged  to 
him.    But  there  were  more  discords  to  come.     Mrs.  Browne  began 

'in,  half  in  soliloquy : 

"  I  should  think  he  would  have  four  thousand  a-yeor.  He  did 
not  tell  yon,  love,  did  he,  if  they  had  atill  that  bad  property  in  the 
canal,  that  his  father  complained  about  J  But  he  will  have  four 
thotuond.  Why,  you'll  have  your  carriage,  Maggie.  Well !  I  hope 
Mr.  Buton  has  taken  it  kindly,  because  he'll  have  a  deal  to  do 
with  the  settlements.  I'm  sure  I  tiought  he  was  engaged  to  Erminia." 

Ringing  changes  on  these  subjects  all  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Browne 
■at  -wMl  Maggie-  She  occasionally  wandered  off  to  speak  about 
Edward,  and  howfavourablyhisfutureprospectawould  be  advanced 
by  the  engagement. 

"Let  me  see — there's  the  house  in  Combchnrst;  the 
that  would  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  a-year,  but  we'll  not  reckon  that. 
But  there's  the  quarries  "  (alie  was  reckoning  upon  her  ~ 
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4«(aiilt  of  A  alaU,  fur  which  sho  hud  vaiiUy  soarclied), 
them  two  himdrad  a-jeai ;  for  I  dcn't  believe  Mr.  Biut> 
kbouttheironlf  bringing  him  ill  Bevenpence;  and  there's  I 
Uui's  oertainly  thirteen  hundred — irhere  had  I  got  to,  U 
"  Deorniuama,  do  go  tmd  ho  down  tot  a.  little ;  you 
flushed,"  said  Maggie,  softly. 

Was  this  the  manner  to  view  hec  betrothAl  to  sad. 
Frank  I  Her  mother's  remarks  depressed  her  more  thm 
have  thought  it  possible  ;  the  excitement  of  the  mo 
having  its  reaction,  and  she  li>uyed  to  go  up  to  the  solit 
the  thom-trec,  where  she  hnd  hoped  to  spend  a,  quiet  i 
afternoon. 

Nancy  came  in  to  replace  glasses  and  spoons  m  the 
Bv  some  accident,  the  careful  old  serrfuat  broke  one  of  tl 
She  looked  up  quickly  at  her  mistress,  who  aenally  visitc 
offences  with  no  small  portion  of  rebuke. 

"Nevermind,  Nancy,"  said  Mis.  Browne.  "It's  oi 
tumbler;  and  Maggie's  going  to  be  married,  and  we  must 
»et  for  the  wedding-dinner." 

Nancy  looked  at  both,  bewildered;  at  last  a  light  dai 
her  mind,  and  her  face  looked  shrewdly  and  knowingly 
Mrs.  Browne.     Then  she  said,  very  quietly: 

"  I  think  ni  take  tho  next  pitcher  to  the  woU  myseL 
my  luuk.  To  think  how  aony  I  was  for  Miss  Maggie  thia : 
'  Poor  tiling,'  says  I  to  myself,  '  to  be  kept  aU  this  tin 
confounded  well '  (for  I'll  not  deny  that  I  swear  a  bit  to  s 
times — it  sweetens  the  blood),  'and  she's  so  tired.'  I  e'ei 
I'd  go  help  her ;  but  I  reckon  she'd  some  other  help.  M 
a  guess  at  the  young  man  1 " 

"  Four  thousand  a-yoarl  Nancy,"  said  Mrs.  Browne,  ei 

"  And  a  blithe  look,  and  a  warm,  kind  heart,  and  a.  t 
and  a  noble  way  with  him  to  rich  and  poor — aye,  aye,  Z  1 
name.  No  need  to  alter  all  my  neat  M.  B's.,  done  in  to 
ootton.  Well,  well,  everyone's  turn  comes  some  time,  b\ 
jather  long  a-coming," 

The  faithful  old  servant  came  up  to  Maggie,  and  put  I 
caressingly  on  her  shoulder.  Maggie  throw  her  anus  round  1 
trad  kissed  the  brown,  withered  face. 

"God  bless  thee,  bairn,"  said  Nancy,  solemnly.  It  bro 
low  music  of  peace  back  into  the  still  recesses  of  Male's  hea 
began  to  Iook  out  for  her  lover;  half -hidden  behind  th« 
window  curtain,  which  waved  gently  to  and  fro  in  the  tU 
hreezea.  She  heard  a  firm,  buoyant  step,  and  had  only  time 
one  glimpse  of  his  face  before  moving  away.  But  that  oa 
made  her  think  that  the  hours  which  had  elapsed  since  she  i 
had  not  been  Borene  to  hji"  any  more  than  to  her. 

\Vhen  ha  entered  the  parlour,  his  face  was  glad  and  brij 
wont  up  inafrank, rejoicing  wayto  Mrs.  Browne,  who  was  a 
rather  puzaled  how  to  iwoive  him— whether  aa  Meegi»'ab9 
er  M.the  son  of  the  greatest  man  of  her  acquaintaa^^^^ 
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*'  I  am  sore,  flir,"  said  she,  "  we  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  you 
the  honour  you  have  dona  our  family !  " 

He  looked  rather  perplszed  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  honour  which 
had  conferred  without  knowing  it ;  but  as  the  light  dawned  upou 

jOf  he  mode  answer  in  a  frank,  meny  way,  which  was  yet  full  oF 

ipect  tor  his  future  mother-in-law ; 
' '  And  I  am  sure  I  am  truly  grateful  for  the  honour  one  of  your 

mily  hofl  done  me." 
When  Nancy  brought  in  tea  she  was  dresBed  in  her  Une- weather 
nday  gown ;  tlio  first  time  it  had  ever  been  worn  out  of  church, 
1  the  walk  t«  and  £ro. 

After  tea,  Frank  asked  Maggie  if  she  would  walk  out  with  him, 
1  accordingly  they  chmbed  the  Fell  Lane,  and  went  out  upon  the 
lorn,  which  seemed  vast  and  boundless  as  their  lore. 
"Have  you  told  your  father!"  asked  Maggie  ;  a  dim  anxiet; 
'king  in  her  heart. 
"  Yes,"  said  Frank.     He  did  not  go  on,  and  she  feared  to  ask, 

though  she  longed  to  know  how  Mr.  Buxton  liad  received  the 


What  did  he  say  1 "  at  length  she  inquired. 

''Oh]  it  was  evidently  a  new  idea  to  him  that  I  was  attached  to 

,  and  he  does  not  take  up  a  new  idea  speedily.    He  has  had  some 

on,  it  seems,  that  Erminia  and  I  were  to  make  a  match  of  it ; 

■he  and  I  agreed,  when  we  talked  it  over,  that  we  should  never 

Lve  fallen  in  love  with  each  other  if  there  had  not  been  another 

i>u  being  in  the  world.     Erminia  is  a  little  seneible  creature, 

says  she  does  not  wonder  at  any  man  falling  in  love  with  you. 

(^,  Maggie,  don't  hang  your  head  ao  down;  let  me  have  a  glimpse 

your  face," 

"  I  am  sorry  your  father  does  not  like  it,"said  Maggie,  sorrowfully. 

"SoamI,    But  we  must  give  him  time  to  get  reconcUad.    Never 

ur  but  he  will  like  it  in  the  long  mn  -,  he  has  too  much  good  taste 

d  good  feeling.     He  must  like  you." 

Frank  did  not  chooie  to  tell  even  Maggie  how  violently  his  father 

d.  set  himself  against  their  engagement.     He  was  surprised  and 

noyed  at  first  to  find  how  decidedly  his  father  was  possessed  with 

e  idea  that  he  waa  to  marry  Ida  cousin,  and  that  she,  at  any  rate, 

IS  attached  to  him,  whatever  liis  feelings  might  be  towards  her ; 

K  after  he  hod  gone  frankly  to  Erminia  and  told  her  all,  he  found 
t  she  waa  oa  ignorant  of  her  uncle's  plana  for  her  as  he  had  been, 
id  almost  SB  glad  at  any  event  which  Khould  frustrate  them. 

Indeed  she  came  to  the  moorland  cottase  on  the  following  day, 
[ter  Frank  had  returned  to  Cambridge.  She  hnd  left  her  horse  in 
je  of  the  groom,  near  the  fir-trees  on  the  heights,  and  came  run- 
Dig  down  the  slope  in  her  habit.  Maggie  went  out  to  meet  her, 
fth  just  a  little  wonder  at  her  heart  if  what  Frank  had  raid  could 
BBMbly  be  true,  and  that  Erminia,  living  in  the  house  with  him, 
iild  have  remained  indifferent  to  him.  Erminia  threw  her  anna 
and  herneck,  and  they  sat  down  together  on  the  court-steps. 
"I  dunt  not  ride  down  that  hill,  and  Jem  is  holding  my  huna, 
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lu  1  may  not  lUy  very  long :  nmv  begin,  Maggiij,  at  once,  ul 

&  rhnpsoUy  about  Prank.     Is  not  he  a  charming  fellow  ?    C 

M  glad.     Now  don't  sit  smiling  and  bloBhing  there  to  yoiu 

UsU  me  a  great  deal  about  it.     I  have  so  wanted  to  know  a 

thnt  KOI  iu  love,  that  I  might  hear  nhat  it  waa  like,  and  th 

\  could,  I  came  off  here.     Frank  i»  only  juat  gone.      He 

another  long  talk  with  tn;  uncle,  since  lie  come  back  from 

uiofniiig ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  made  much  way  yet.' 

iilnggie  eighed.     ''  I  don't  wonder  at  hiB  not  thinlong 

'   for  Frank." 

□ ;  the  difficulty  nould  be  to  find  any  one  he  did 

his  paragon  of  a  sun." 

He  thought  tou  were,  dearest  Erminia. " 

So  Frank  has  told  you  that,  has  he  (     I  suppose  we  al 

__  .  ore  family  secrets  now,"  said  Erminia,  laughing,      "  I 

BMure  you  I  had  a,  strong  rival  in  Lady  Adela  Castlemayne,  t 

of  Wight's  daughter;  she  was  the  most  beautiful  lady  my  n. 

ever  seen  (he  only  saw  her  in  the  Grand  Stand  at  Woodcheat 

and  never  spoke  a  word  to  her  in  his  life).     And  if  she  wot 

had  Frank,  my  uncle  would  still  have  been  dissatisfied  aaloi 

Princess   Victoria  was  unmarried  ;   none   would  have  be 

enough  while  a  better  remuned.     But  Maggie,"  saidshe,  am 

into  her  fiiond'a  face,  "  I  think  it  would  have  made  you  Iai 

all  you  look  as  if  a  kiss  would  shake  the  tears  out  of  your 

you  could  ha  i-e  seen  my  imcle's  manner  to  me  all  daiy.     . 

have  it  tluvt  I  am  suffering  from  on  unrequited  attachment 

watched  me  and  watched  me  over  breakfast ;  and  at  last, 

had  eaten  a  whole  nest-full  of  eggs,  and  I  don't  know  hov 

fieces  of  toast,  ho  rang  the  hell  end  asked  for  some  potted 
was  quite  unconscious  that  it  was  for  roe,  and  I  did  not  i 
wlien  it  came  ;  so  he  sighed  in  a  most  melancholy  manner,  an 
'  My  poor  Erminia !  '     If  Frank  had  not  been  there,  and  1 
dreadfully  miserable,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  laughed  out' 
"  Did  Frank  look  miserable ! "  said  Maggie,  anzioDaly. 
_         "  There,  now  !  you  don't  care  for  anytluDg  but  the  men 
|)lia  name." 

"  But  did  he  look  unhappy  1 "  persisted  Maggie, 
"I  can't  say  he  looked  happy,  dear  Mousey ;  but  it  wu 
^different  when  he  come  bock  from  seeing  you.     ?ou  know  j 
^^ys  had  the  art  of  stilling  any  person's  trouble.     You  and  m 
luxton  are  the  only  two  I  ever  knew  with  that  gift." 

■'  I  am  so  soriy  he  has  any  trouble  to  be  stilled,"  said  U 

' '  And  I  tliink  it  will  do  him  a  world  ot  good.   Think  how  n 

r.i(al  his  life  has  been  !  the  honours  he  got  at  Eton!  his  picture  1 

uid  I  don't  know  what '.  and  at  Cambridge  just  the  same  H 

goin^  on.    He  would  be  insufferably  imperious  in  a  few  yq 

he  did  not  meet  with  a  few  crosaes."  \ 

"  Imperious ! — oh,  Erminia,  how  can  yoH  say  so ) "  II 

_  _ "  Beeauae  it's  the  truth.     He  happens  to  have  Teiy.gOMtil 

^^    litioiu  ;  and  therefore  his  strong  will  is  not  either  du^nd 
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maivo  ;  but  once  let  liim  boccime  possessed  by  a  wrong  wiah,  and 

L  wotilil  then  Be«  how  vehement  and  imperious  he  would  be. 
.  jiend  upon  it,  my  uncle's  resistance  is  a  captal  thing  for  him. 
I  dear  sweet  Aunt  Buxton  would  have  said,  'There  is  aholy  pur- 
wa  in  it  ; '  and  iis  Aunt  Buxton  would  not  have  said,  hut  as  I,  a 
EqoI,  rush  in  whei'e  angels  fear  to  tread,'  I  decide  that  the  purpose 
to  teach  Mastci'  Frank  patience  and  aubmiasion." 

"  Erminia — how  could  you  help — "  and  there  Maggie  stopped. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  how  conldl  help  falling  in  love  with 
im  I  I  think  he  has  not  mystery  and  reserve  enough  for  me.  I 
LOuld  like  a  man  with  some  deep,  impeneti^ble  darkness  round 
ini ;  Bomethine  one  could  always  keep  wondering  about.  Besides, 
link  what  clashing  of  wills  there  would  have  been  !  Mj  uncle  was 
vry  ahort-aigfated  in  his  plan  ;  but  I  don't  think  he  thought  so 
luch  about  Qie  fitness  of  our  cliaractera  and  ways  aa  the  fitness  of 
or  fortunes  1 " 

"  For  shame,  Erminia  I     No  one  cares  less  for  money  than  Hr. 

"  There's  a  good  httle  dan gl iter- in-law  elect !  But  gerioiisly,  I 
o  think  he's  bi^inningto  care  for  money  ;  notintha  least  for  hiin- 
alf,  but  aaameans  of  aggrandisement  for  Frank.  I  have  observed, 
^^  « I  came  home  at  Christmas,  a  growing  anxiety  to  make  the  most 
)C  his  property  ;  a  thing  he  never  carednbout  before.  I  don't  think 
ke  is  aware  of  it  himself  ;  but  from  one  or  two  little  things  I  have 
lotioed,  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  ends  in  being  avaricious  in  Lis  old 
1^."    Erminia  sighed. 

Idaggie  had  almost  asympathy  with  the  father,  who  sought  what 
Ae  imagined  to  he  for  the  good  of  his  son,  and  that  son,  Frank. 
Although  she  was  as  convinced  aa  Erminia  that  money  could  not 
i«ally  help  any  one  to  happiness,  she  could  not  at  the  instant  resiert 
wying  : 

"  Oh  1  how  I  wish  I  had  a  foi-tune  I  I  should  so  like  to  give  it 
fH  to  him." 

"  Now,  Mi^gie  I  don't  be  silly  !  I  never  heard  you  wish  for 
wiytlijng  different  from  what  tcui  before  ;  so  I  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  lecturing  you  on  your  folly.  No  !  I  won't  either,  for  you 
look  aadly  tired  with  all  your  agitation  ;  and,  besides,  I  must  ^,  or 
Jem  will  be  wondering  what  has  become  of  me.  Dearest  cousm-in- 
law,  I  shall  come  very  often  to  see  you  ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  give 
you  my  lecture  yet." 


CHAPTER  TI. 

It  waa  true  of  Mr.  Buxton,  as  well  as  of  hii  son,  that  he  had  the 

«eods  of  imperiousnesB  in  Itim.     His  life  had  not  been  such  as  to 

caU  them  out  into  view.     With  more  wealth  than  he  required ; 

,   with  4k  gentle  wife,  who  if  she  ruled  htm  never  showed  it,  or  was 

9.  of  the  tact  lienalf  ;   looked  up  to  liy  liis  neighbours,  $■ 


I 
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■impU  afftictionate  sot  of  people,  whose  faUiera  had  Uvei 
tkther  and  grandfather  in  the  same  kiiidly  relation,  reooh 
"    cordially  giv^n,  and  laquiting  them  with  good  will  an 

attention  :  such  hod  been  tho  (dicnmstancea  surroauc 
nntil  liu  son  grew  out  of  childhood,  there  had  not 
which  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  gratify  as  soon  i 
a,  -when  Prank  was  at  school  and  at  college,  all  wen 

lualj  ;  he  gained  honours  enough  to  satisfy  a  for  more 

er.  Indeed,  it  was  the  honouta  he  gained  that  atim 
kthor's  ambition.  Ue  received  letters  from  tutors  { 
lastora,  propliBBying  that,  if  Frank  chose,  he  might  t 
highest  honours  in  Chiirch  or  State ; "  and  the  idea  thus  i 

le  as  it  was,  remained,  and  hlled  Mr.  Buxton's  mind 

first  time  in  liis  life,  made  him  wish  that  his  own  c 
such  as  would  have  led  him  to  form  ccnnexioos  s 
:at  and  powerful.  But,  as  it  was,  his  shynesa  and  j 
_-ing  unaccustomed  to  society,  had  made  lum  aTerse  t 
occasional  requests  that  ho  might  bring  such  and  such 
fellow,  or  coUege-chum,  home  on  a  visit.  Now  he  regrc 
on  account  of  ttie  want  of  those  conneaionB  which  might  ■ 
lieen  fonned  ;  and,  in  his  visions,  he  turned  to  marrit^a  ai 
way  of  remedying  this.  Erminia  was  right  in  saying  that 
)lad  thought  of  Lady  Adela  Castlemaync  for  an  instant 
bow  the  little  witch  hikd  found  it  out  I  cannot  say,  as  the 
Ibeen  dismissed  immediately  from  his  mind.  He  was  wisi 
to  see  its  utter  vanity,  as  long  as  his  son  remained  uodistii 
Sut  his  hope  VBB  this.  If  Frank  married  Erminia,  the. 
property  (she  being  lier  father's  heiress)  would  juati^ 
fltanding  for  the  shit^  ;  or  if  he  could  many  the  daughtei 
leading  personage  in  tlie  connty,  it  mi^ht  lead  to  the  sa 
and  thus  at  once  he  would  obtain  a  position  in  parliamei 
his  great  talents  wouid  have  scope  and  verge  enough, 
two  visions,  tho  favourite  ono  (for  his  sistar'a  soke)  wai 
tnan'iage  with  Ermima. 

And,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  foil,  like  a  bomb-shell, 
teUigence  of  his  engagement  with  Maggie  Browne  ;  a  gon 
little  girl  enough,  but  without  fortune  or  conneiion,  wil 
far  as  Mr.  Buxton  know,  the  least  power,  or  capability,  < 
vith  which  to  help  Frank  on  in  his  career  to  eminence  in  ti 
He  resolved  to  consider  it  as  a  boyish  fancy,  easily  to  be  aup^ 
and  pooh-poohed  it  down,  to  Frank,  accordingly.  He  n 
his  son's  set  lips,  and  quiet,  determined  brow,  although  I 
spoke  in  a  more  respectful  tone  than  while  thus  steadily  o 
his  father.  If  he  had  shown  more  violence  of  manner,  h 
have  irritated  him  less  ;  but,  as  it  was,  it  was  the  most  m 
interview  that  had  ever  taken  place  between  the  father  and 

Mr.  Buxton  tried  to  calm  himself  down  with  believi 
I^^ank  would  change  his  mind,  if  he  saw  more  of  the  woill 
^mehow,  he  had  a  prophesying  distrust  of  this  idea  in '  ** 
rjroTKt  was,  thare  was  no  fault  to  be  foond  with  1' 


^B     int« 
^B*om 
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■Ithuugh  ahe  might  nant  the  occomplishmenta  he  desired  to  boo  in 

lu»  son's  wife.      Hur  connexiana,  too,  were  so  perfectly  respectable 

IfUiough  biunble  enougb  in  comparison  with  Mr.  !Buiton'a  soaring 

Uiea),  that  there  tros  nothing  to  be  objected  to  on  that  score  ;  her 

■itioQ  was  the  great  offence.     In  proportion  to  hia  want  of  any 

won  but  this  one,  for  disapproving  of  the  engagement,  was  hia 

I  annojance  under  it.     He  asaumed  a  reserve  towards  Frank  ;  which 

Mjinii  BO  nnuaual  a  reetrunt  upon  his  open  genial  disposition,  that  it 

Bjieemed  to  make  him  irritable  towards  all  others  in  contact  with  him, 

f  •xceptiiig  Erminia.      He  found  it  difticult  to  behave  rightly  to 

f  Uftggie.       Like  all  habitually  cordial  persons,  ho  went  into  the 

I    D^iposite  extreme,  when  he  wanted  to  show  a  little  coolneea,    How- 

erec  angry  he  might  be  with  the  events  of  which  she  was  the  cause, 

tba  was  too  innocent  and  meek  to  justify  him  in  being  more  than 

cool ;  but  lus  airkwardnesB  woa  so  great,  that  many  a  man  of  the 

.Vorld  has  met  his  greatest  enemy,  each  kiiowing  the  other's  hatred, 

.viUi  leas  freezing  distance  of  manner  than  Mr.  Buxton's  to  Maggie. 

'While  she  went  simply  on  in  her  own  path,  loving  him  the  more 

through  all,  for  old  kindneaa'  sake,  and  becauae  he  was  Frank's 

ftither,  he  shtuined   meeting  her  with  such  evident  and  painful 

anxiety,  that  at  last  she  tried  to  spare  him  the  encounter,  and 

hurried  ont  of  church,  or  lingered  behind  all,  in  order  to  avoid  the 

.only  chance  they  now  had  of  being  forced  to  speak  ;  for  she  no 

'  atger  went  to  the  dear  house  in  Combeburst,  though  Errainis 

Mr*.  Browne  was  perplexed  and  annoyed  beyond  meofiure. 
She  upbraided  Mr.  Buxtou  to  every  one  but  Maggie.  To  her  aha 
aajd  :  "  Any  one  in  their  sonsea  might  have  toreaeen  what  had 
h&ppened,  and  would  have  thought  well  about  it,  before  they  went 
and  fell  in  love  with  a  young  man  of  such  expectations  as  Mr. 
Vnak  Buxton." 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  dismay,  Edward  catne  over  from  Wood- 
chester  for  a  day  or  two.  He  had  been  told  of  the  engagement  in 
a  letter  from  Maggie  herself  ;  but  it  was  too  sacred  a  subject  for 
her  to  enlarge  upon  to  him  ;  aud  Mrs.  Browne  was  no  letter-writer. 
So  this  was  his  first  greeting  to  Maggie,  after  kisaiug  her  : 

"  Well,  Sancho,  you've  done  famously  for  yourself.  As  soon  aa 
I  got  your  letter  I  said  to  Harry  Bish— '  Still  waters  run  deep ; 
hn«'s  my  little  sister  Maggie,  as  quiet  a  creature  as  ever  lived,  lus 
managed  to  catch  young  Buxton,  who  has  five  thousand  a-year  if 
he's  a  penny.'  Don't  go  so  red,  Maggie.  Harry  wai  sure  to  hoar 
of  it  soon  from  some  one,  and  I  see  no  use  in  keeping  it  secret,  for 
it  gives  consequence  to  us  olL' 

"Mr,  Buxton  is  quite  put  out  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Browne, 
querulously  ;  "  and  I'm  sure  he  need  not  be,  for  he's  enough  of 
money,  if  that's  what  he  wants ;  and  Maggie's  father  was  a  clorgy- 
man,  and  I've  seen  '  yeoman,'  with  uiy  own  eyes,  on  old  Mr.  Bux- 
ton's (Mr,  Lawrence's  father's)  carts  ;  and  a  clergyman  is  above  a 
y«oman  any  day.  But  if  Maggie  liad  had  any  thought  for  other 
'     ibe'd  never  have  gone  and  engaged  herwlf,  when  she  might 


I 


I 
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It  Mtn  it  voold  give  oSence.     We  are  nenrer  tAe 

mr.     Pto  iieT«r  broken  bread  thore  emce  last  CI 

*  M*d  Edwwd  tothia.     It  was  a  diEappointt 

"  I  thongbt  1  oould  have  lent 

■     lett" 

e  the  old  gentleT 
«  of  hi*,  and  l\e  no  doubt  I  can  turn  him  n 
lirard,  don't  go,"  uid  Klaggie.     "  Frank  i 
it ;  and  I'm  sure  we  voald  rather  not  ha,y 
.   Buxton  upon  a  subject  which  evidently  gi' 
;  pleue  Edward,  don't !  " 
well,  welL     Oulj- 1  must  go  abont  tliis  propert7  of 
I  don't  mean  to  get  into  di^race  ;  30  I  shan't  bbcl 
fthing  about  it,  if  it  would  make  him  angry.     I  want  t 
>,  because  of  the  agency.     So,  perlupa,  I  shall 
1,  and  think  it  great  precnmption  in  you,  Maggie,  to  bay 
eooming  hia  daoghter-in-taw.    If  I  can  do  you  no  goi 
well  do  myaeU  some." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  mention  me  at  all,"  ahe  replied. 
"  )  comfort  (and  almost  the  only  one  ariaing  from 
iut)  was,  that  the  could  now  often  be  apazedtogoapto  t 
!,  and  calm  down  her  auxiet;,  and  bring  all  diaooraa  in 
'  a-  the  aweet  influences  of  nature.  Mra.  Buxton  had 
k  her  the  force  of  the  lovdy  truth,  that  the  "melod 
I  ATeriasting  chime"  mar  abide  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
■  daily  taak  in  towns  and  crowded  populous  places  ;  and  thai 
mrjn  not  Deeded  by  the  faithful  fur  them  to  feel  the  immediate 
mfi  Ood ;  nor  utter  stilhtesa  of  human  sound  necessary,  bet 
— 11  hear  the  music  of  Hii  angel's  footsteps  :  but,  as  yet, 
«  a  young  disciple  i  and  ahe  felt  it  eaaier  to  speak  to  I 
J  botae  to  Him  for  iielp,  sitting  lonely,  with  wild  moors  ewel 
I'  darkening  around  her,  and  not  a  creature  in  sight  but  ti 
I  cpecks  of  distant  sheep,  and  the  birds  that  shun  the  haunts 
I  luxtting  in  the  still  mid-air. 

She  sometimes  longed  to  go  to  Mi'.  Buiton  and  tell  1 
I  ninch  ahe  could  empathise  with  him,  if  his  dislike  to  her 
[  meat  arose  from  his  thinking  her  unworthy  of  his  son. 

character  seemed  to  her  grand  in  its  promise.  With  vehenl 
I  pulses,  and  natural  gifts,  craving  worthy  employment,  his 
I  mpreme  over  all,  like  a  young  emperor  calmly  seated  on  his 
I  vhose  fiery  generals  and  wise  coimsellors  stand  ahke  ready 
J  Jhim,  But  if  marriage  were  to  be  made  by  due  meaauremi 
nee  of  character,  and  if  others,  with  their  scales,  were  it 
ea,  what  would  become  of  all  the  beautiful  aervioes  li 
lie  loyalty  of  true  love  ?  Where  would  be  the  raising  iri 
t  by  the  strong  1  or  the  patient  endurance  1  or  the  g 
lof  h«F —  1 

WboseraltbiaaxtsndcannDttnore;  I 

She  dsrkly  leeLi  him  great  and  wise,  , 

_8he  dwells  on  hitn  with  faithful  e»«^    ■ 

andunfvitl '  T  lov«,^  ^^^^^H 
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Edirard's  uajuiorB  and  conduct  caused  her  more  real  anxiety 
n  auTthiug  else.  Indeed,  no  other  thouglitf  ulness  could  be  called 
luefy  compared  to  this.  His  faults,  she  could  not  but  perceive, 
ire  Btrengthotiing  with  his  atiengtl),  and  growing  witli  hie  groivth. 
ke  coald  not  help  wondering  whence  he  obtained  the  mone;  to  paj 
r  his  dress,  wluch  she  thought  was  of  a  very  expensive  kind.  She 
tad  hiiualfiO  incidentally  allude  to  "runs  up  to  town,"  of  which, 
the  time,  neither  she  nor  hermother  had  been  made  aware.  He 
used  confused  when  she  questioned  him  about  these,  although  lie 
ed  to  laugh  it  off ;  and  asked  her  how  she,  a  country  girl,  cooped 
I  among  one  set  of  people,  could  have  any  idea  of  the  Life  it  was 
cessary  for  a  man  to  lead  who  "had  any  hope  of  getting  on  in  the 
old,"  He  must  have  acquaintances  and  connexions,  and  see 
mething  of  life,  and  make  an  appearance.  She  was  silenced,  but 
t  satisfied.  Nor  was  she  at  ease  with  regard  to  his  health.  He 
iked  ill,  and  worn ;  and,  when  he  was  not  rattling  and  laughing, 
1  face  fell  into  a  shape  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness  whitA.  was 
w  to  her  in  it.  He  reminded  her  painfully  of  an  old  German  en- 
iving  aha  had  seen  in  Mrs.  Buxton's  portfolio,  called,  "  Pleasure 
i[ging  a  Grave  ; "  Pleasure  being  represented  by  a  ghastly  figure 
»  young  man,  eagerly  industrious  ovec  ids  dismal  work. 
A  few  days  after  he  went  away,  Nancy  came  to  her  in  her  bed- 

Misa  Maggie,"  said  she,   "may  I  just  speak  a  word)"    But 
ten  the  permission  was  given,  she  hesitated. 
"It's  none  of  my  business,  to  he  sure,"  said  she  at  last :  "only, 

I  see,  I've  lived  with  your  mother  ever  since  she  was  married  ; 

I I  care  a  deal  for  hath  you  and  Master  Edward.     And  I  think 
drains  Missus  of  her  money  ;  and  it  makes  me  not  eoay  in  my 

ind.  Yon  did  not  know  of  it,  but  he  had  his  father's  old  watch  when 
I  was  over  last  time  hut  one  ;  I  thought  he  was  of  an  age  to  have 
watch,  and  that  it  was  all  natural.  But,  I  reckon,  he's  sold  it, 
id  got  that  gimcraok  one  instead.  Tliat's,  perhaps,  natural  too. 
Dung  folks  like  young  faahions.  But,  this  time,  I  think  tie  lias 
ken  away  your  mother's  watch  ;  at  least,  I've  never  seen  it  since 

went.     And  this  morning  she  apoke  to  me  about  my  wages.  I'm 

«  I've  never  asked  for  thoin,  nor  troubled  her  j  but  I'll  own  it's 
_w  near  on  to  twelve  months  since  she  paid  me  ;  and  she  was  as 
gular  as  clock-work  till  then.  Now,  Miss  Maggie,  don't  look  so 
iry,  or  I  shall  wish  I  bad  never  spoken.  Poor  Missus  seemed 
dly  put  about,  and  said  something  as  I  did  not  try  to  hear ;  for  I 
ts  BO  vexed  she  should  think  I  needed  apologies,  and  them  sort  of 
lings.    I'd  rather  Uve  with  you  without  wage  than  have  her  look 

shame-faced  as  she  did  this  morning.  I  don't  want  a  bit  for  money, 
y  dear ;  I've  a  deal  in  the  ha.nk.  But  I'm  afeard  Master  Edward 
Bponding  too  much,  and  pinching  Missus." 

Maggie  was  very  sorry  indeed.  Her  mother  had  never  told  her 
ything  of  ail  lliis,  so  it  woa  evidently  a  painful  subject  to  her ;  ivnd 
"  1  determined  (utter  lying  ;twako  half  tlie  night)  tJiat  she  would 
"dward.  and  remonstrate  with  him ;  and  fliat  la  every 


I 
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lol  and  household  expense,  ah»  would  ho,  moro  tb 
Idly  eixmomieal. 

Tho  full.  fre<9,  natural  iiitcrcouse  between  her  lover  an 

lid  not  fail  to  be  checked  by  Mr.  Buxton's  averaioit  to  thi 

it.  Frank  came  oTer  forHome  time  in  the  early  antimui. 

Canibridge,  and  intended  to  ent«r  himself  at  the  Tempi 

'  >a  was  ended.     He  bad  not  been  very  long 

^^  1  was  made  aware,  partly  through.  Erminia, 

notion  of  discreet  silence  on  any  point,  and  partly  by 

irvation,  of  the  increasing  estrangement  between  fathei 

__      Buxton  waa  reserved  with  Frank  for  the  first  time  in 

■kd  Frank  was  depressed  and  annoyed  at  his  father's  < 

n^tition  of  the  same  sentence,  in  answer  to  all  his  arccu 

fcTour  of  his  engagement — argumenta  which  were  ovenrfw 

Idmself,  and  which  it  required  an  efibrt  of  patience  on  hi 

SoTer  and  recapitulate,  so  obvious  was  the  conclusion  :  i 
have  the  same  answer  for  ever,  the  same  words  even  : 

"  Prank !  it's  no  use  talking.  I  don't  approve  of  thi 
sent ;  and  never  shall." 

He  would  snatch  up  Ids  hat,  and  hurry  oS  to  Magg 
Boothed.  His  father  know  where  he  was  gone  without  be: 
M)d  was  jealous  of  her  influence  over  the  sou  who  had  long 
first  and  paramount  object  in  life. 

He  needed  not  have  been  jealous.  However  angry  an 
liant  Frank  was  when  he  went  up  to  the  moorland  cottage, 
almost  persnaded  him,  before  half  on  hour  had  elapsed, 
-bther  was  but  unreasonable  from  his  extreme  aiffection. 
Mw  that  such  frequent  differences  would  weaken  the  bond 
father  and  son ;  and,  accordingly,  she  urged  Frank  to  a 
invitation  into  Scotland. 

"You  told  me,"  said  she,  "that  Mr.  Buxton  will  havf 
but  a  boy's  attachment ;  and  that  when  you  have  seen  othei 
you  will  change  your  mind  ;  now  do  try  how  far  you  can  si 
efTects  of  absence."     She  said  it  playfnQy,  but  he  wbb  in  a 

be  vexed. 

"What  nonsense,  Maggie  I  You  don't  care  for  all  Ih 
yourself ;  and  jou  take  up  my  father's  bad  reasons  as  if  you  1 

' '  I  don't  believe  them  ;  but  still  they  may  be  true. " 
"  How  should  you  like  it,  Maggie,  if  I  ui^ed  you  to  go  aB 
■ee  something  of  society,  and  try  3  you  could  not  find  some  i 
liked  better  ?  It  is  more  probable  in  your  case  than  in  mi 
you  have  never  been  from  home,  and  I  have  been  half  over  JS. 
"  You  are  very  much  afraid,  are  not  you,  Frank  1 "  said  4 
face  bright  with  blushes,  and  her  grey  eyes  smiling  up  at  hj 
have  a  great  idea  that  if  I  could  see  that  Hurry  Bish  that  1 
la  always  talkiiig  about,  I  should  be  charmed.  He  must  w^ 
beautihil  waistcoats  I  Bon't  you  think  I  had  better  see  hiai 
Wir  engagement  is  quite,  quite  final ) " 

Bui  Fruik  would  not  smile.     In  fact,  like  all  k 
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md  fresh  matter  foe  offunce  in  e\eTy  sentence.    She  did  not  oon- 

Jer  the  engagement  as  quite  tnal :  thus  he  choae  to  understand 

r  pUyfnl  flpaech.     He  would  not  aiiawer.     Slie  spoke  again  ; 

"  Dear  Fi-arJt,  jou  ai'e  not  angiy  with  ma,  are  you  I     It  is  non- 

-   •->  think  that  wo  are  to  go  about  the  world,  picking  and 

J  men  and  women,  as  if  they  were  fruit,  and  we  were  to 

IT  the  best ;  as  if  there  waa  nut  fionietbing  in  our  own  hearts 

1,  if  we  listen  to  it  conscientioualy,  will  tell  us  at  once  when  we 

e  met  the  one  of  all  others.     There  now,  am.  I  sensible }   I  sup- 

i,  lor  your  grim  features  are  relaxing  into  a  smile.    That's 

iut  now  listen  tfl  this.     1  think  your  father  would  come 


old  write  to  each  other,  yet  he  would  f  oigot  the  exact  time  when ; 
K  now  he  knows  as  well  as  I  dn  where  you  are  when  you  are  up 
In  ;  and  I  fancy,  from  what  Erminia  says,  it  makes  hint  angry  the 
hole  time  you  are  awny," 

Frank  was  silent.  At  last  he  said  :  "  It  is  rather  provoking  to 
I  obliged  to  acknowledge  thatthei'e  is  «nme  truth  in  what  you  say. 
Itt  oven  if  I  would,  I  am  not  sure  tliat  1  could  go.  My  father  does 
tt  apeak  to  me  about  his  affairs,  as  he  used  to  do ;  so  I  was  rather 
ttpnsed  yesterday  to  hear  him  say  to  E!miinia  (though  I'm  sure  ho 
eant  the  information  for  me)  that  he  had  engaged  an  agent. " 
E"  "  Then  there  will  be  the  less  occasion  for  you  to  bo  at  home.  He 
bon't  want  your  help  in  his  accounts, " 

W  "  I've  ^ven  him  httle  enough  of  that.  I  have  long  wanted  him 
jp  bave  somebody  to  look  after  his  alTatrs.  They  are  very  compli- 
pM0d,  and  he  is  very  careless.  But  I  believe  my  signature  will  be 
nuted  for  some  new  leases  ;  at  least  he  told  me  so. 
I"  "  That  need  not  take  you  long,"  said  Maggie. 
W  "  Not  the  mere  signing.  But  I  want  to  know  something  more 
Hbout  the  property  and  the  proposed  tenants,  I  believe  this  Mr, 
Henry  that  my  father  has  engaged  is  a  very  hard  sort  of  man.  He 
ia  what  is  called  scmpulously  honest  and  honourable  ;  but  I  fear  a 
little  too  much  inclined  t»  drive  hard  bargains  for  his  client.  Now 
1  waiit  to  be  oonvinccd  to  the  contrary,  if  I  can,  before  I  leave  my 
father  in  his  hands.  So,  you  cruel  judge,  you  won't  transport  mo 
*rt,wiUyonr' 

X  "  No,  swd  Maggie,  overjoyed  at  her  own  decision,  and  blushing 
M>  delight  that  her  i-cason  was  convinced  it  was  right  for  Frank  to 
Slj  a  tittle  loii-or. 

iS  The  neiit  day's  pjst  brouylit  her  a  letter  from  Edward.  Tliery 
itaa  not  a  word  in  it  about  her  inquiry  or  remonstrance  ;  it  might 

Eip  hare  beon  written,  vr  never  received ;  but  &  few  hurried, 
ona  lines,  aakingherto  write  byretum  of  post,  and  sayif  it  was 
nMilly  true  that  Mr.  Buxton  had  engaged  an  agent.  "It's  a  con- 
ftfuiided  shabby  trick  if  he  has,  after  what  he  said  to  me  long  ago. 
I  Mimot  tell  you  how  much  I  depend  on  your  complying  witli  my 
CsquMb  .(Sice  more,  tvrife  directJ'j.  If  Nauey^  cannot  take  the 
'-"—'-  '%Bpost,  run  down  to  Combehurst  withityourteU.  -Imuat 
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er  to-uium)w,  and  ereiy  pBrticuIar  as  to  « 
be  appointed,  &>:.     But  1  can't  believe  the  report  to  bi 
Ma^a  MliiA  Prank  if  she  might  ntune  nhst  be  hat 
tbe  daf  before  to  hpr  brother.     He  s^d  : 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly,  if  he  cares  to  know.     Of  coarse 
nut  nay  anything  about  luy  own  opinion  of  Mr.   TTam; 
coming  to-morrow,  and  1  shall  be  able  t~    '"'       ' 
xiglit.  ■' 


CHAPTER  VII. 


jud^^gj^ 


I 


Tub  next  day  Mr,  Henry  came.  He  was  a  quiet,  st€ii 
uian,  of  conBiderablo  intelligence  and  refinement,  and  ao  t 
for  music  as  to  charm  Emiinia,  who  had  rather  dreaded  his 
all  the  amenities  of  life  were  put  aside  when  he  entered  Mr 
sanctum — his  "office,"  as  ho  called  the  room  where  he  re 
tenants  and  business -people.  Frankthought  Mr.  Heiu; 
commonly  civil  in  tlie  open  evidence  of  lus  surpriae  and 
for  the  habits,  of  n-hich  tho  disorderly  books  and  ledgers 
too  visible  sigiu.  Mr.  Buxton  himseU  felt  more  like  a  st 
bringing  up  an  imperfeot  lesson,  than  he  had  ever  done 
was  thirteen. 

' '  The  only  wonder,  my  good  sir,  is  that  jou  have  anj 
left ;  that  you  hare  not  been  cheated  out  of  every  tarthin, 

"I'll  answer  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Buiton,  in  reply,  "t 
not  find  any  cheating  has  been  goin«  on.  They  dared 
they  know  I  should   make  an  example  of  tho  fi^t  rogue 

Mr.  Honry  lifted  up  his  eyebrows,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Besides,  sir,  most  of  these  men  have  lived  for  ge 
under  tlie  Buitons.    I'd  give  you  my  life,  they  would  not  cl 

Mr.  Heniy  coldly  said  : 

"  I  imagine  a  close  examination  of  these  books  by  some 
ant  will  be  the  best  proof  of  the  honesty  of  these  said  ten 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  write  to  a  clever  fellow  I  know,  a 
aim  to  come  down  and  try  and  regulate  this  mass  of  papei 
Anything — aiiytliing  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Buxttni, 
glad  to  escape  from  the  lawyer's  cold,  contemptuous  way  ol 
the  subject. 

The  accountant  came  ;  and  lie  and  Mr.  Henry  were  di 
laged  in  the  office  for  several  days.  Mr.  Boston  was  be 
ly  the  questions  they  saked  him.  Mr.  Henry  examined  hi 
worrying  way  in  which  an  unwilling  witnesa  is  made  to  give  e 
Many  a  time  and  oft  did  he  lieartily  wish  ho  had  gone  on  ii 
course  to  the  end  of  his  life,  instead  of  putting  himseli 
agent's  hands  ;  but  he  comforted  himaelf  by  thinking  that 
rate,  they  would  bo  convinced  he  had  never  allowed  bimse 
cheated  oi'  iioposed  upon,  although  he  did  nut  make  a^  p 
ezactitudo  ^ 


lake  a?y  w 
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^H  Wliat.tt'fts  his  dismay  whon,  one  morning,  Mr.  Henry  sent  to 
^Hn>qiieBt  his  presence,  and,  nith  a  cold,  clear  voice,  read  aloud  an 
l^idmirftlily-drawii  up  statement,  informing  the  poor  landlord  of  tho 
'  ilefslcRtions,  nay  more,  the  impositions  of  those  whom  he  bnd 
■  trusted.  If  he  hnd  been  alone,  lie  would  have  burst  into  tears,  tii 
l§L  Snd  how  hiB  confidence  had  been  abused.  But,  iis  it  wna,  he  liecaniQ 
lionately  angry. 

"  I'll  prosecute  them,  sir.  Not  a  man  sliall  escape.  I'll  make 
(hem  pay  back  every  fntthing,  I  will.  And  damages,  too.  Crayston, 
did  you  say,  sir  ?  Was  that  ono  of  the  names )  yVhy,  that  is  the 
Tory  CrofEton  who  was  bailiff  under  my  father  for  years.  The 
Bcoundrel !  And  I  set  him  up  in  my  best  farm  when  he  married. 
And  he's  been  swindling  me,  has  lie  ? " 

Mr.  Henry  ran  over  the  items  of  the  account — "  4211.  13*  4J(I. 
Part  of  this,  I  fear,  we  cannot  recover — " 

He  waa  going  on,  but  Mr.  Buxton  broke  in:  "But  I  will  recover 
it.  I'U  have  every  farthing  of  it.  I'll  go  to  law  with  tlie  viper.  I 
^on't  care  for  money,  hot  I  hate  ingratitude." 

"  If  you  like,  I  will  takeconnsels  opinion  on  the  case,"  said  Mr. 
Henry,  coolly. 

"  Take  anything  you  pleaae,  sir.     Why,  this  Crayston  was  the 
first  man  that  set  me  on  a  horse— and  to  think  of  his  cheating  me!" 
A  few  days  after  tliis  conversation,  Prank  came  on  his  usual 
visit  fo  Maggie. 

"  Can  you  come  up  to  the  thorn-tree,  dearest }"  said  he.  "It  la 
ft  lovely  day,  and  I  want  the  solace  of  a  quiet  hour's  talk  with  you." 
80  they  went,  and  sat  in  silence  some  time,  looking  at  the  calm 
and  still  blue  air  about  the  summits  of  the  hills,  where  never  tumult 
of  the  world  came  to  disturb  the  peace,  and  the  quiet  of  whose 
heights  was  never  broken  by  the  loud,  passionate  cries  of  men. 
"  I  am  glad  you  like  my  thorn-tree,"  said  Maggie. 
"  I  like  the  view  from  it.  The  thought  of  the  solitude  which 
must  be  among  the  hollows  of  those  hills  pleases  me  particularly 
to-day.  Oil,  Maggie  1  it  ia  one  of  the  times  when  I  get  depressed 
about  men  and  the  world.  We  have  had  such  sorrow,  and  such 
revelations,  and  remorse,  and  passion  at  homo  to-day,  Crayston  - 
(myfather'a  old  tenant)  has  come  over.  It  seems — I  am  afraid  there 
is  no  doubt  ot  it — ha  has  been  peculating  to  a  large  amount  My 
father  haa  been  too  careless,  and  has  placed  his  dependants  in  great 
temptation  ;  and  Crayston — he  ia  an  old  man,  with  a  large  extrava- 
gant faraily— has  yielded.  He  has  been  served  with  notice  of  my 
father's  intention  to  prosecute  him  ;  and  came  over  to  confess  aU, 
and  ask  for  forgiveness,  and  time  to  pay  back  what  he  could.  A  month 
ago,  my  father  would  have  listened  to  him,  I  think  ;  but  now,  he  ia 
ctnng  by  Mr.  Hunry's  sayings,  and  gave  way  to  a  furious  passion. 
It  bias  been  a  most  distressing  morning.  The  worst  side  of  every- 
body seems  to  have  come  out.  Even  Crayston,  with  all  his  penitence 
and  appearance  of  candour,  had  to  be  questioned  closely  by  Mr. 
Henry  oefore  he  would  tell  the  whole  truth.  Oood  Cod  I  that 
BBoney  should  have  such  power  to  comipt  men.     It  w>u  oil  foe   . 
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nanuy,  and  money 'a  wortli,  thitt  IhU  degnulalion  Iiu  laJid 
ia  for  Kr.  Heiuy,  to  bhvb  hia  client  roonej[,  and  to  protec^ 
bo  does  not  core— ho  docs  not  oven  peroeive — how  he  inm 
terioration  of  ohorsctor.  Kb  has  been  encDuraging  my  Ij 
msuuieB  whicli  I  cannot  call  anything  but  vindiotiTe.  Gr^ 
to  be  made  an  example  of,  they  ba/.  Aa  if  my  father  had  I 
the  ein  on  bia  own  haad !  As  if  ho  hod  rightly  discharged  his  J 
a  rich  ttan  !  Money  wna  u  droaa  to  him  i  but  he  ouKht 
romonibored  how  it  might  bo  !is  Ufe  itself  to  many,  and  h| 
after,  an'l  coveted,  till  Uie  bltick  longing  ^ot  the  better  of  p| 
as  it  has  done  with  tlila  poor  Crayston.  They  nay  the  man  I 
■0  truthftil,  and  now  hia  Belf-reipect  is  gone  ;  and  he  haa  4 
lost  the  very  nature  of  truUi.  I  dre^  rioliea.  I  dread 
Bponaibility  of  them.  At  auyrate,  I  wish  1  had  begun  lifel 
boy,  and  worked  my  way  up  to  comiieteace.  Then  I  coulf 
gland  and  remember  the  temptations  of  poverty.  I  am  1 
my  own  heart  becoming  hardened  aa  my  fatlier's  is,  You.i 
notion  of  hia  pasaionate  severity  to-day,  Maggie !  It  wa 
new  thing,  even  to  me !  " 

"It  will  only  be  for  n  short  time,"  Siud  she.  "He 
much  grieved  nbont  this  man." 

"  If  I  thought  I  could  ever  grow  as  linrd  and  indiffercr 
abject  entreaties  of  a  criminal  as  my  father  haa  been  thia  la 
one  whom  he  haa  helped  to  make,  too — I  would  go  off  to  j 
at  once.  Indeed,Maggie,  Itliinkitwoiddbe  thebestthing' 
do.  My  heart  aehes  about  the  mysterioua  comipti<HiB  an( 
an  old  state  of  aociety  such  as  we  have  in  England.  Wha 
lay,  Maggie  1    "Wotdd  you  go  1 " 

She  was  silent — thinking. 

"I  would  go  with  you  direetly,  if  it  were  right,"  said  she 
"  But  would  it  be  ?  I  think  it  would  be  rather  cowardly 
what  you  HBy  ;  but  don't  you  think  it  would  be  braver  to  i 
endure  much  depression  and  anxiety  of  mind  for  the  aakeof 
those  always  can  do  who  see  erils  clearly.  I  am  speaking 
time  as  if  neither  you  nor  I  had  any  humo  duties,  but  wei 
do  ns  we  liked." 

' '  What  can  you  or  I  do  1  We  are  icsa  tlian  drops  in  tl 
to  f ur  aa  our  influence  can  go  to  re-model  a  nation.'*  , 

"  Aa  tor  that,"  said  Maggie,  laughing,  "I  can't  re-mode] 
1  old-fashioned  ways  ;  so  I've  never  yet  planned  how  t^  re 
[  nation." 

' '  Then  wliat  did  you  mean  by  tlie  good  those  alwaye  ciV 
.  __e  evils  clearly?  The  evils  I  see  are  tlioso  oE  a  nation  w, 
1  ia  money." 

"That  is  just  because  you  have  come  away  from  a  di 
scene.  To-morrowyouwill  hear  orread  of  some  heroic  action 
with  a  nation's  sympathy,  and  youwill  rejoice  and  be  proud 
fioimtry." 

"  Still  T  shall  feel  (he  evils  of  her  complex  state  id  « 
,   *]ld  wLia-e  is  tJic  gooit  I  can  do^j_ 
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"Oh!  I  ciiu't  tell  in  a  minute.  But  oannot  you  bravely  fiiea 
ihwe  Gvils,  aiid  Isnm  their  natuie  and  catuea ;  tu)d  then  has  God 

Cn  you  no  powera  to  apply  to  the  discovery  of  tlicii  remedy  ? 
r  'Friuak,  tliink !  It  may  bo  very  little  you  can  do — and  you  may 
never  see  tlte  elTect  of  it,  any  mure  than  tlie  vidoir  saw  the  ivoild- 
wide  effect  uf  lier  mite.  Then,  if  all  the  good  and  tlioualitfid  men 
run  aw&y  {ram  ua  to  Bome  new  country,  tvliat  oi-ewa  to  do  vcith  our 
poor,  dear  Old  England)  " 

•'Oil,  you  must  run  away  witli  the  good  thoughtful  men  (I 
meau  to  consider  that  as  a  couiplinieut  to  myself,  Mag^e  !).  Will 
you  let  1UQ  wisli  I  had  lieeii  born  [toor,  if  I  am  to  stay  in  England  1 
I  should  not  then  he  hable  to  this  fault  into  which  I  mm  the  rich 
men  fait,  of  forgetting  the  trials  of  the  poor." 

' '  1  nm  not  Bure  whether,  if  you  liad  been  poor,  you  might  not 
have  fallen  into  an  exactly  parallel  fault,  and  forgotten  the  trials  of 
the  rich.  It  is  so  diliicult  to  understand  the  errors  mto  whicli  tliair 
poaitjon  inakoa  all  men  liable  to  fall-  Do  you  remember  a  story  in 
'EvauingsatHome,'calledtlioTranamigrationaotIndi-a?Weil!  when 
'  I  was  a  child,  I  used  to  wish  I  might  be  traiiamigrated  (is  that  the 
right  word  1)  into  an  American  slave-owner  for  a  little  while,  just 
that  I  might  understand  how  he  must  sufftr,  and  be  sorely  puzzled, 
and  pray  and  long  to  be  freed  from  his  odious  wealth,  till  at  lost  ho 
grew  hardened  to  its  nature  ;  and  dnco  then,  I  lutve  wished  to  be 
the  SmpeiOF  of  Kusaia  for  the  aame  reason.  Ah  I  you  may  laugh  ; 
but  that  is  only  because  I  have  not  explained  myself  properly  '' 

"  ]  was  only  smiling  to  think  how  ambitious  any  one  n  gl  t  s  p- 
jKJse  yon  were  who  did  notknow  you." 

"  I  don't  see  any  ambition  in  it — I  don't  think  of  the  ^tat    n — 
I  only  wont  sorely  to  see  the  '  What'a  resisted '  of  B  n  b    n  or  ler 
that  I  may  have  more  charity  for  those  who  nee      tn      e  t    1  t  e 
been  the  caiiae  of  such  infinite  woe  and  misery  : 
"  IVhat'B  diino  nr  partly  may  rompiitp 

repeated  Frank,  musingly.     After  some  time  ho  began  again  : 

"But,  Maggie,  I  don't  give  up  this  wish  of  niino  to  go  to 
Australia — Canada,  if  you  like  it  better— anywhere  where  there  is  a 
newer  and  purer  state  of  society. " 

"  The  great  objection  seems  to  bo  your  duty,  as  an  only  child,  lii 

your  father.  It  is  diflerent  to  the  case  of  one  out  of  a  loige  family." 

' '  I  wish  I  were  one  in  twenty,  then  I  might  marry  where  I  liked 

tt>-morrow." 

I      -   -".It would  take.tB'o  people's  consent  to  such  a  rapid  measure,'' 

I  laid  Maggie,  laughing.   "  But  now  I  am  going  lo  wish  a  wish,  wMcli 

I  it  won'treqiiireafnirygodmothor  to  gratify.    Look, Frank,  do  you 

0  in  the  middle  of  thatdark  brown  purple  streak  of  moor  a  yello^r 

GAm  of  light )     It  is  a  pond,  I  think,  tlkat  at  this  time  of  tlie  year 

^-.tduu  a  slanting  beam  uf  the  sun.    Itoan'tbe  veir  faroE    I  Iiavo 

Jwiihodtogo  toit  cvetT.autiuna.     Willyou  go  witlvBV6Ti.o^\   '^^ 

K  ^lall  li&vo  time  '    '  " 
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iMnAnd,  iMKUed  wther  Ifeaa  J 

■yjwi  wwwily  tohJBioaawwilqeetibBtwiUiont  anO,  1 
MrMed  whli  Mr.  HaiiT,  and  told  him  bow  be  Utt  a 
taOta  eontroUed  hk  cardeM  Batnre,  and  bean  aa  ■ 
lanl  laadlOTd,  tbeaetaiuiitrjr  woold  DenrhaTsbadUMS 
talioB  (o  do  biai  «ii»g ;  luid  that  thoreEim  be  ecMiBdavMU 
lowMMK  •booU  ba  raade  fM  tbem,  aod  MOW  appcirtiiiutjijM 
to  mlMaa  tbeir  ^aacters,  wbidi  woold  be  Uaatod  and  I 
bjr  tbe  pafaUdtf  of  a  lawntil     But  Hr.  Hemy  tmi 


I  like  to  Bee  tbesu  notiinu  in  a  yoiiiig  uiui.  sir.  1 1 
iBjactf  at  your  age.  I  believe  I  had  great  ideas  then  oa  Ot 
'4  temptatioii  and  the  force  vif  drcumitanccB ;  and  ma  aa 
aa  tmy  one  abiTUt  refumiin^  rognes.  But  my  expericnco 
Tinoed  me  that  vogaeTy  is  iimato.  Nothing  bnt  outward  ' 
eoBtrc^  it,  and  iceep  it  within  bounds.  The  terron  of  the' 
be  that  oatward  force.  I  admire  yoar  kindness  of  heart 
thiee-and-twenty  we  do  not  look  for  the  wisdom  and  oxft 
forty  or  fifty." 

Frank  was  indignant  at  being  set  aside  as  an  unripe  yof 
disapprored  »o  strongly  of  all  these  meaBnres,  and  of  bo  n 
waa  BOW  going  on  at  home  tinder  Mr.  Heniy's  inflaenee 
determined  to  pay  his  loDg-pTomised  Tiait  to  Scotland  ;  and 
sad  at  heart  to  eee  how  he  was  suffering,  encouraged  hi 
determination. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


Aftek  ho  was  gone,  there  came  a  Novembei-  o!  the  most  dl 
characteristic  kind.  There  waa  incessant  rain,  and  closing- 
without  a  gleam  of  sunslmie  to  light  up  the  drops  of  water,  i 
the  wet  ateima  and  branches  of  the  trees  glisten.  Bvel 
seemed  dimmed  and  dsi'kened ;  and  the  crisp  autumnal  gloi^ 
full  soddened  to  the  ground.  The  latest  flowers  rotted  awa; 
ever  coming  to  their  bloom ;  and  it  looked  as  it  the  hea" 
I  toQons  sky  had  drawn  closer  and  closer,  and  shut  in  the  lit 
[  land  cottage  as  with  a  shroud.  Indoors,  tilings  wero  no  mo 
fill.  Maggie  saw  tliat  her  mother  was  depressed,  and  she 
tliat  Edward's  extravagance  must  be  the  occasion.  Often: 
wondered  how  far  shemiglit  apeak  on  the  subject;  andonoi 
Hlie  drew  near  it  in  conversation ;  but  her  mother  winced  a 
Maggie  could  not  as  yet  aes  any  decided  good  to  be  gai 
encountering  aiich  pain.  To  herself  it  would  have  been  8 
linvo  known  the  truth — the  woret,  as  far  aa  her  mother  kne' 
alio  was  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  herself.  She  only 
long  tender  attention,  to  cheer  and  comfort  her  motbarj 
and  Niuiin-  strove  in  every  way  to  reduce  the  househo' '  ' 


er  motnarj 
setu^^jQl 
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ii»  there  was  little  readynioney  to  meet  it.  Maggie  wrote  regularly 
to  Edward ;  but  since  the  note  inquiring  about  the  agency,  aho  had 
never  heard  from  him.  Whether  her  mother  received  letters  slie 
did  not  know ;  but  at  any  rate  she  did  not  expreaa  anxiety,  though 
her  looks  and  manner  betrayed  that  she  was  ill  at  ease.  It  was 
almost  arelief  to  Mag^e  when  some  change  wbh  giren  to  her  thoughts 
by  Nancy's  becoming  ill.  The  damp  gloomy  weather  brought  ou 
some  kind  of  rheumatic  attack,  which  obliged  the  old  servant  to  keep 
her  bed.  Formerly,  in  such  an  emergency,  they  would  have  engaged 
Bome  cottager's  wife  to  come  and  do  the  house-work ;  but  now  it 
seemed  tacitly  tmderstood  that  they  could  not  afford  it.  £ven  when 
Nancy  grew  worse,  and  required  attendance  in  the  night,  Maggie 
atiil  persisted  in  her  daily  occupations.  She  was  wise  enough  to  rest 
when  and  how  she  could ;  and,  with  a  little  forethought,  she  hoped 
to  be  able  to  go  through  this  weary  time  without  any  bad  effect. 
One  morning  (it  was  on  the  second  of  December;  and  even  tha 
change  of  name  in  the  month,  although  it  brought  no  change  of  cir- 
cumstances or  weather,  was  a  relief — December  brought  glad  tid- 
ings, even  in  its  very  name)— one  morning,  dim  and  dreary,  Maggip 
had  looked  at  the  dock  on  leaving  Nancy^  room,  and  finding  it  wan 
not  yet  half-past  five,  and  knowing  that  her  mother  and  Nancy  were 
both  asleep,  she  determined  tu  lie  down  and  rest  for  an  hour  before 
getting  up  to  light  the  lires.  She  did  not  mean  to  go  to  sleep ; 
but  she  was  tired  out,  and  fell  into  a  sound  slumber.  When  slio 
awoke  it  was  with  a  start.  It  was  still  dark ;  but  she  had  a  dear 
idea  of  being  wakened  by  some  distinct,  rattling  noise.  There  it  was 
once  more — against  the  window,  like  a  shower  of  shot.  She  went  to 
the  lattice,  and  opened  it  to  look  out.  She  had  that  strange  con- 
sciousness, not  to  be  described,  of  the  near  neighbourhood  of  some 
hnman  creature,  although  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  anyonefov  the 
first  instant,  llien  Edward  spoke  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  right  below 
the  window,  standing  on  the  flower-beds  : 

"  Maggie  !  Maggie !  Come  down  and  let  me  in.  For  your  life, 
don*t  make  any  noise.     No  one  must  know." 

Maggie  turned  sick.  Sometliing  was  wrong,  evidently ;  and  alio 
was  wealc  and  weary.  However,  she  stole  down  the  old  creaking 
stairs,  and  undid  the  heavy  bolt,  and  let  her  brother  in.  She  felt 
that  his  dress  was  quite  wet,  and  she  led  him,  witli  cautious  steps, 
into  the  kitchen,  and  shut  the  door,  and  stirred  the  fire,  before  she 
ipoke.  He  sank  into  a  chair,  asif  womoutwithfatigue.  She  stood, 
expecting  some  explanation.  But  when  she  saw  he  could  not  speak, 
the  hastened  to  moke  him  a  cup  of  tea;  and,  stooping  down,  took 
off  his  wet  boots,  and  helped  him  off  with  Ilia  coat,  and  brought  hiT 
iiwn  plaid  to  wrap  roimd  liioi.  All  tliis  time  her  heart  sunk  lower 
and  lower.  He  allowed  her  to  do  what  ahe  liked,  as  if  he  were  an 
automaton ;  his  head  and  his  arms  hung  loosely  down,  and  his  eyes 
were  fixed,  in  a  glaring  way,  on  the  fire.  When  she  brought  him 
aome  tea,  he  apoke  for  the  fii'at  time  ;  ahe  could  not  te«i  VvwA,^** 
taid  till  he  repeated  it,  so  husky  wae  hia  vou^, 
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tout  tad  tha  krj  t4  Um  little 
Ihil  H  «he  toA  » t«s-^MM>n  to  BVH 
ft(  th*  bultla,  Mid  khook  dowB  *  , 
HDtl  ilniik  it  off  iX  onu  pi\p.     Be  Ml  bad  a 
la  a  few  minntot  lie  mtuoa  hinncU,  sad  •eemad  ■ 

"  Bdwonl,  Ouw  BJvaril,  whu  ■■  Hm  Batter! ' 
lut  1  (or  lie  ({ut  ii|i,  iMi'l  va»  sU£([eniig  tovatds  the 
bo  Hun>  (fJiii;/ miM>  inoro  into 

Ho  Iii'iluHl  ut  hor  tiaitxlj, 

"Duiifmuiilyoii  !   Ikm't  tuuoli  me.     I'Umot  tekaptk 
UMiulit  unil  IiiiiikT  " 

F(>r  ttn  liuitiuit  «ha  Uioneht  he  waj  towL 

"  Caught  and  bung!"  aho  echoed.  "  H7  poor  Edwwl 
jou  moanl" 

Hoant  Jiiffiiwiildonlyoiiachnirdogebyhim,  Mxltwwarc 
wllh  Itb  IiuikIn.   Wluin  bo  Rpoko,  hi«  voicn  was  fmUs  and  I 

"Tbo  piiiini  nro  afturmo,  MnKtiiel    Wliat  nuiat  I  4»l 
yijii  tdilii  lun )    Call  vmi  »avo  mel" 

Il«  tiHjkwl  will),  liku  a  liunted  croatura.    UagsW  atoe 
Uu  iVKii(  [III : 

"My  inirtlicrt — Naiiiry !     Wbt-ro  are  tbuyl    I  waa  ira 
ami  Hlui'viiiRi  and  I  oaiuu  lioro.     Doii'b  let  thmn  take  me 
lHI  I'm  Mtnmi^r,  nml  C4kii  givu  luitllo," 
,         "  Uli  I  Kilwnnl!  Kilunml    What  arc  you  sayuigf"  aab 

£11111^  iliiM'n  "11  lliu  druuur,  in  abaulute,  I'nwildered  deapair 
kVa  vi>ii  <li>m>l" 
T  "  Ihikrilly  kiiciw,  I'm  iDahornddreain.  iBeeyouthiidE 
ll  wUh  I  wnvu,  Won't  Niuicy  come  down  soon?  YoumlUtl 
"  I'lHjr  Nancy  m  ill  in  hod ! "  nrud  Maggie. 
'Thank  U<Ml,"iiaid  ho,  "Thoru'a  one  leta.  But  n 
W  ttlll  l>o  ii|i  loun,  will  she  not  i " 

I       "  Nut  yet,"  rcplioil  Maggio.     "Edward, dDarjdatiyiu 
r  what  Ttiii  bava  duuu.    'Why  Nli<>uld  tho  police  be  after  you 
"  \Miy.  MuBsiui"  auiil  no  with  a  kind  of  forced,  mmatui 
"  they  »av  I'voforKud," 

"  Ana  bavo  y6ul"  aakud  Mnjftiio,  in  a  elill,  low  U>im 

I         llu  itiil  nut  answurforxoiiie  lime,  but  sat, 

I  *lUi  niiuinkinii  oro».     At  last  bo  said,  as  if 

■        "II 1  bavu,  ItB  noiiiuroUiiuiothersliaTadon^i 

n  tunnd  out.     1  was  but  borrowing  money.     

f  tL     If  [  bad  aakod  Mr.  Buxton,  he  would  have  lent  it'mw 

"  Mr.  Jbuton  t"  naid  "" 

"Yosl "  itnswerod  ho, 

_      -onr  tulurBfathtT-in-b....  ...j 

f  hunting  nip  to  death !  Nn  need  U>  look  so  wliito  and  borra 
I  Uajnjiu  I  It'R  tho  way  of  tbo  world,  as  1  might  have  knowB, 
I  aot  jmin  A  bUud  fool." 

""iv  Jiuxton  1"  she  whiaperod,  faintly.  ;■'  a 

^'~   ~  W 1 '' atud  be ,  Baddwd>[  ^biomiv^  htM^IMI 


i>nxH>n,  ne  wonia  nave  ien>  a  mw 

d  Maffgio. 

c,  looKiug  sharply  and  .suddenly  u 

law.  My  fathers  old  friend.  Ttiat 


You  can  do  it.  Write  to  Frank,  aiid  make  him  indiica 
■  father  to  lot  me  oS.  I  came  to  bco  you,  U17  aweet,  merciful 
lar  1  I  knew  ;ou  would  Hn-e  mo.  Good  God !  What  noise  vt 
it  J     There  are  stepa  in  the  yard  1  " 

And  before  she  could  speEik,  he  had  cuahud  into  the  little  chinn 
Met,  which  opened  out  of  the  pwlour,  and  crouched  doim  in  Uie 
trkneBa,  It  was  o:ilythe  man  vrho  brought  their  moniing'a  supply 
'  loilk  from  a.  neighbouring  farm.  But  when  Maggie  opened  the 
itcliHi  door,  she  sow  how  the  cold,  paie  light  of  a  winter's  day  had 
""ed  the  air. 

"  You're  late  with  your  shuttura  to-day,  miaSj"  said  the  man. 
I  hope  Nancy  has  not  been  giving  you  all  a  bad  n^ght.  Says  I 
t  Thomas,  who  onmo  with  rao  to  the  gate,  '  It's  many  a  year  amce 
as"  them  parlour  ahuttera  barred  up  at  half-paat  eight. 
Hi^e  went,  as  soon  as  ho  waa  gone,  and  opened  all  the  low 
""  JWB.  in  order  that  they  might  look  as  usual.  She  wondered 
[  own  outward  composure,  while  slie  felt  ho  dead  and  sick  at 
..  Her  mother  would  soon  get  up  ;  must  she  bo  told  1  Edward 
poke  to  her  now  and  then  from  liis  hiding-placo.  He  dated  not 
o  back  into  the  kitchen,  into  which  the  few  neighbours  they  had 
:e  apt  to  come,  on  their  morning's  way  to  Combohnrst,  to  oak  if 
,_  y  could  do  any  errands  there  for  Mrs.  Brown  or  Nancy,  Pcr- 
aps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  had  elapsed  since  the  first  alarm, 
rnes,  aa  Maggie  was  trying  to  light  tlie  parlour  fire,  in  order  that 
the  doctw,  when  he  came,  might  find  all  as  usual,  she  heard  the 
nlick  of  the  garden  gat«,  and  a  man's  step  coming  along  the  walk. 
Bh«  ran  upstau-s  to  wash  away  the  traces  of  the  tears  which  had 
been  itreaming  down  her  face  us  she  went  about  her  work,  before 
■he  opened  the  door.  There,  against  the  watery  light  of  the  rainy 
jay  without,  stood  Mr,  Buxton.  Ho  hardly  apoko  to  her,  but 
Huhed  past  her,  and  entered  the  parlour.  He  sat  down,  looking 
a  if  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  Maggie  tried  to  keep 
lAown  her  shivering  alarm.  It  was  long  since  she  had  seenbim, 
and  the  old  idea  of  his  kind,  genial  disposition,  had  been  sadly 
iflishirbed  by  what  she  had  heard  from  Frank,  of  his  severe  pro- 
ceedings against  bis  unworthy  tenantry ;  and  now,  if  ho  was  setting 
the  police  m  search  of  Edward,  he  was  indeed  to  be  drbadod  ;  and 
'With  Edward  so  close  at  hand,  within  earshot  I  If  the  china  fell  1 
He  would  suspect  nothing  from  that ;  it  would  only  be  her  own 
terror.  If  her  mother  came  du^tii  I  Uut,  with  all  these  thoughts, 
was  very  still,  outwardly,  as  she  sat  wiuting  for  him  to  speak. 
"  Have  you  hoard  from  your  brother  lately  ? "  asked  he,  look- 
ng  up  in  an  angry  and  disturbed  manner.  "  Hut  I'll  answer  for 
I,  he  has  not  been  writing  home  for  some  time.  He  could  net, 
ripi  the  guilt  he  bos  had  on  his  mind.  I'll  not  believe  in  grati- 
ndcagAin.  There  perhaps  was  such  a  tiling  onec;  but  nowadays 
'  more  you  do  for  a  person,  the  sm-er  they  nre  to  turn  ngaliifit 
I,  (U«t  cheat  you.  Now,  don't  go  white  and  polo.  I  know  you'ri 
'^linthemain  :  and  I've  been  lj-i]^a»ttkqjj'  '~^ 
il to  sny  to  you.     That  k        '  "'  " 


9M  TUE  ]iooiu.iM>  eomai. 

Hidp'n  ecuU  tM>t  mak  (u  vonid  hsTe  been  iwtuFftl,  if 
been  ignanuit)  wbat  Edwud  had  done.  She  hnew  too  we 
Mr.  Biulon  vaa  too  fall  of  hia  oim  thuugbte  and  faeliagi  i 
htr  ninch. 

' '  Do  jon  know  he  haa  been  like  tlie  rest  I  Do  yon  l 
hMM  been  «hi*ting  me— forging  my  name  1  I  don't  know  ^ 
ndet.  It'a  well  tor  him  that  they've  altered  the  laws, 
can't  be  hong  for  it"  (a  dead  heavy  weight  waa  remov 
Maggie'*  mind),  "  but  9ir.  Henry  is  going  to  traiwport  hi 
wotae  than  Cnyston.  Crayston  only  ploughed  up  the  t 
did  not  pay  rent,  and  sold  the  timber,  thinking  I  shoul 
misa  it.  But  your  brotlker  haa  gone  and  forged  my  mune. 
receired  all  the  pnrchaac-money,  while  he  only  gare  me  h 
aaid  the  test  was  to  cone  aftenraids.  And  theanvratefalac 
haa  gone  and  given  a  forged  receipt !  You  might  have  knoi 
down  with  a  straw  when  Mr.  Heniy  told  me  ^>out  it  alllat 
'  Never  talk  to  me  of  virtue  and  such  huufang  again,'  1  aa 
never  beUeve  in  him.  Everyone  is  for  what  he  can  get.' 
ever,  Mr.  Henry  wrote  to  thu  auperintendent  of  police  al 
cheater ;  and  haa  gone  over  himself  this  tuomiiig  to  boo 
But  to  think  of  your  father  having  such  a  son  1 " 

"  Oh,  my  poor  father !  "  sobbed  oat  Maggie.  "  How  gl 
you  are  dead  befrac  this  diagrace  came  npon  us  I " 

"You  may  well  say  diagrace.  You're  a  good  giri  y 
Ma^e.  I  have  always  said  that.  How  Edward  has  tur; 
sa  be  has  done,  I  cannot  conceive.  But  now,  Maggie,  Vt 
thing  to  say  to  you."  He  moved  uneasily  abont,  as  U  he 
know  how  to  begin.  Maggie  was  standing,  leaning  her  head 
the  chimney-piece,  longing  for  her  visitoc  to  go,  dreading  tl 
minute,  and  wishing  to  shrink  into  some  dark  comer  u  o 
where  she  might  forget  nil  for  a  time,  till  she  regained  a  smj 
tion  of  the  bodily  strength  that  had  been  sorely  tried  of  lute 
Buxton  saw  her  white  look  of  anguish,  and  read  it  in  part,  1 
wholly.     He  was  too  intent  on  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

"  I've  been  lying  awake  all  night,  thinking.  You  see  t 
grace  it  is  to  you,  though  you  ore  innocent  ;  and  I'm  nu 
can't  think  of  involving  Frank  in  it. " 

Maggie  went  to  the  little  sofa,  and,  kneeling  down  by 
her  face  in  the  cushions.  He  did  not  go  on,  for  he  thougi 
wna  not  listening  to  him.     At  last  be  said  ; 

"  Come,  now,  bo  a.  sensible  girl,  and  face  it  out.  I've 
to  propose." 

"  I  hear,"  said  she,  in  a  dull,  veiled  voice. 

"  Why,  you  know  how  against  this  engagement  I  have  1 
been.  Fi-aok  is  but  three-and-twenty,  and  does  not  know  hj 
mind,  as  I  tell  him.    Besides,  he  might  marry  any  one  he  chc 

"  Ho  baa  chosen  me,"  murmured  Maggie. 

"Of  course,  of  course.  But  you'll  not  think  of  koepii^ 
to  it,  after  what  has  passed.  You  would  not  have  sui^  1 
fellow  as  Fratik  jjouited  at  as  the  broth er-in-law  rf  a  forger,  1 
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I  you  ?  II  was  far  from  what  1  wiaiicd  for  him  before  ;  but  now  1 
I  yVby,  you're  glad  your  father  is  dead,  rather  than  he  should  hava 
lived  to  Bee  thia  day ;  and  rightly  too,  I  tliink.  And  you'll  not  go 
and  disgrace  Frank.  From  wliat  Mr.  Henryheara,  Edwordhaabeeu 
a  discredit  to  you  in  many  ways.  Mr.  Henry  was  at  Woodcheater 
yesterday,  and  ho  eays  if  Edward  has  been  fairly  entered  as  an 
attorney,  hia  name  may  be  struck  off  the  Rolls  for  many  a  thing  he 
haa  done.  Think  of  my  Frank  having  liis  bright  name  tauni^ed 
by  any  connection  with  such  a  man  !  Mr.  Henry  says,  even  in  a 
court  of  law  what  has  come  out  about  Edward  would  be  03LCUSO 
enough  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage." 

ISfoggie  lifted  up  her  wan  face ;  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  were 
dilated,  her  lips  were  dead  white.     She  looked  straight  at  Mr, 
Eiuton  with  indignant  impatience  : 
"  Mr,  Heniy  1  Mr.  Henry !    What  Iiaa  Mr.  Henry  to  do  with 

Mr.  Buxton  was  staggered  by  the  wild,  imperious  look,  so  new 
upon,  her  mild,  sweet  face,  But  he  waa  resoluto  for  Frank's  sake, 
and  returned  to  tho  charge  after  a  moment's  pause. 

' '  Mr.  Hemy  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  who  has  my  interest  at 
heart.  Ho  has  known  what  a  subject  of  regret  your  engagement 
has  been  to  me ;  though  really  my  repugnance  to  it  was  witho\it 
cause  formerly,  compared  to  what  it  is  now.  Now  be  reasonable, 
my  dear.  I'm  willing  to  do  something  for  you  if  you  will  do 
something  for  me.  You  must  see  what  a  stop  this  sad  affair  has 
put  to  any  thoughts  between  you  and  Frank.  And  you  must  see 
what  cause  I  have  to  wish  to  punish  Ednrard  for  his  ungrateful 
behaviour,  to  say  notbing  of  the  forgery.    Well,  now  1  I  don't  know 

fwhat  Mr.  Henry  will  s^  to  me,  but  I  have  thought  of  this.     If 
you'll  writo  a  letter  to  Frank,  j  ust  saying  distinctly  that,  for  rea- 
sons which  must  for  ever  remain  a  secret " 
' '  Remain  a  secret  from  Frank  1 "  said  Maggie,  again  lifting  up 
her  head.     "  Why ! " 

"Why,  my  dear?  You  startle  me  with  that  manner  of  yours 
— j  ust  let  me  finiab  out  my  sentence.  If  you  '11  say  that,  for  rea- 
sons which  must  for  ever  remain  a  secret,  yon  decidedly  and  un- 
changeably give  up  all  connection,  all  engagement  with  him  (which, 
in  fact,  Edward's  conduct  lias  as  good  as  put  an  end  to),  I'll  go 
over  to  Woodchester  and  tell  Mr.  Henry  and  the  police  that  they 
need  not  make  fiuUier  searcb  after  Edward,  for  that  I  won't 
appear  against  him.  You  can  save  your  brother  ;  and  you'll  do 
yourself  no  harm  by  writing  this  letter,  for  of  course  you  see  your 
engagement  is  broken  off.  For  you  never  would  wish  to  disgrace 
Pmnk." 

He  paused,  anxiously  awaiting  her  reply.     She  did  not  speak. 
"  I'm  sure,  if  I  appear  against  him,  he  is  as  good  as  tram- 
ported,"  he  put  in,  after  a  whue. 

Just  at  thia  time  there  was  a  little  sound  of  displaced  china,  uv 
the  closet.  Mr.  Buxton  did  not  attotid  to  it,\)utlAA^&\«as&.''CW 
"""  e  got  up,  sail  Btood  giu'te  calm  bu fore  Mr.  'Euxtett. 


I 
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Ytiii  must  go,"  said  dio.     "  I  know  toh;  and  I  knai 
wwe  Of  the  crael  yray  in  whicli  you  oave  spoken  to  i 
gme  to  give  up  the  very  btme  and  marrow  ot  my  l=fe- 
«Ould  not  go  un  for  &  moment;  she  wna  ehoked  up  -mth  aii 
"It  mut  the  trnth,  Maggie."  enid  he,  somewhat  abaah^ 
It  WM  the  truth  that  made  the  cruelty  of  it.    But  yoi 
_      ,  to  gpeaik  ctueHj'  to  jne,  I  know,     Only  it  is  hard  a! 
to  be  called  upon  to  Tsce  tha  shame  and  bloated  charaut 
Who  waa  once  aa  innooeot  diild  ftt  the  same  father's  knee. 
"I  toayhaTe  spoken  too  plainly,"  sajd  Mr.  Buxton,  "1 
necessary  to  sut  the  plain  tnith  before  you,  formyson^sa 
wU]  Write  the  letter  I  aiik  J" 

Hot  look  iras  wandering  and  uncorfwn.  Her  ftttei 
distracted  by  sounds  which,  to  hjiri  had  no  meaning;  and  ] 
ment  she  felt  was  wavering  and  disturbod.  -' 

"  I  cannot  toll.     Give  iiio  time  to  think  ,  you  will  do 
S-     Go  now,  and  leave  me  alone.     If  it  is  right,  Qod 

itrength  to  do  it,  and  perltaps  He  will  comfort  me  in 

1  latiun.  uut  I  do  not  know — I  cannot  tell.  I  must  hav 
I  IMnk.  Go  now,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  she,  imploringly, 
r  "I  aui  Buro  you  will  sue  it  is  a  right  tliiug  I  aak  of 
L  twraistcd. 

"  Go  now,"  she  repeated. 

"Very  well.  In  two  hours  I  will  corae  back  again  ; 
I  Mh«,  time  ia  prooiouR.  Even  while  we  apeak  he  maybe 
1  A*  eleven,  I  will  come  back." 

I  He  went  Bwny,  leaving  bor  mck  and  dizw  with  the  ef 
I  calm  and  collected  enough  to  think.  She  had  fo^ottei 
I  moment  how  near  Edward  was ;  and  started  when  she 
I  doset-door  open,  and  his  face  put  out. 
I  "  Is  he  gone  1  I  thought  he  never  would  go.  What  a 
r  kept  him,  Mnggio !  I  was  so  afraid,  once,  you  might  aif 
I  write  the  letter  in  tliia  room  ;  and  then  I  knew  lie  would 
wwry  you  with  intciruptiona  and  advioo,  so  that  it  wou 
L  be  ended  ;  and  my  back  whs  almost  broken.  But  yon  j 
I  vtf  famously.  Wliy,  Maggie  !  Mag^e  !  you're  not  going 
•  ailrely ! " 

^  His  sudden  burst  out  of  a  whisper  into  a  loud  esclatt 
I  Buipriae  made  her  rally;  but  she  could  not  stand.  She 
I  BUiile,  titr  lie  reiiUy  looked  frightened. 

"  IhavebeMi  sitting  up  for  many  nights ;  and  now  this  i 
Her  emilo  died  away  into  a  wailing,  feeble  ciy. 

"  Well ,  wrfl !  it*s  over  uow,  you  see.  I  was  frigbtona 
luyself  this  morning,  1  own;  and  then  you  were  brave  ai 
But  I  knew  you  could  save  nie,  all  along." 

At  this  moToent  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Browne  can 

"  Why,  Edward,  dear!  who  would  lift ve  thought  of  sea 

ia  good  of  you ;  what  a,  pleasant  surpi-iae !    I  often  t 

niglit  come  over  for  a  day  from  Woodohester.     VOu^  tl  ' 

JH^Sgie  ?  you  look  HO  f^ged.   She's  losing  all  her  Ix  '  "     ' 


1    IVliere'a  breakfast  T    I  thought  I  aliould  find  all  ready, 
the  matter?    Why  don't  you  speak!"  aaid  she,  growing 
at  their  silence.     Maggie  left  the  explanation  to  Edward. 
'  Mtither,"  Siiid  ho,  "IVe  lieoa  rather  ft  naughty  hoy,  and  get 
Borne  trouble ;  but  Maggie  13  going  to  help  me  out  of  it,  like  a 

'  "What  iait?"  said  Mrs.  Browne,  looking  bewildered  and  niieuay. 
'  Oh,  I  took  a  little  liberty  with  our  friend  Mr.  Buxton's  name, 
•KTote  it  down  to  a  receipt — that  waa  idl." 
Mrs.  Browne's  face  showed  that  the  liglit  came  but  slowly  iiiti 

"But  that's  foigerr — ia  not  it  ?"  naked  she  at  length,  in  terror. 
"IVjplB  eallit  BO,    said  Edward;  " I  call  it  borrowing  from  an 

friend,  who  was  always  willing  to  lend." 

"Does  he  know  1 — ia  he  angry?"  asked  Mrs.  Browne. 

"  YcH,  he  knows,  and  he  bliiatorH  a  deal.    Ho  was  worldng  him 

HP  grandly  at  hrst.    Mi^gie !  I  was  getting  rarely  frighteuiKl,  I 

twlyou." 

"  Hob  be  been  here  ? "  said  Mrs.  Browne,  in  bewildered  fright. 
"Oh,  yes  I  lie  and  Mi^gia  have  been  liaving  a  long  talk,  while  I 
I  hid  iji  the  thina-dosut.  I  would  not  go  over  that  half-hour 
lin  for  any  mouoy.     However,  he  and  Maggie  came  to  terms  at 

"No,  Edward,  wediduot!  "8i>idMaggiB,inulow,qiiivoringvoicG. 
"Very  nearly.  She's  to  give  up  her  eugagemeut,  and  then  lio 
II  let  me  off." 

Do  yon  mean  that  Maggiu  is  to  give  up  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
k  Buxton?"  asked  his  mother. 

Tea ;  it  would  never  have  come  to  anything,  one  might  una 
Old  Buxton  would  have  hold  otit  against  it  till  doomsday. 
id,  BVoncT  or  later,  Frank  would  have  grown  weary.  If  Mag^ehad 
1  any  spirit,  aho  might  have  worked  liim  up  to  marry  her  before 
w,  and  then  I  shoidJ  Im,ve  bocn  ap^i-rod  even  tliia  fright,  for  they 
luld  nererhavo  sot  till.'  tolicf  after  :HIrs.  Frank  Buxton's  brother. 
'Wiy,  dearest Eihvavil,  I liL'iKiliiv  iiio  not  attor  you,  are  they?" 
Mi«.  Browne,  for  tlnj  IJist  (iiiiciilLvc  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
'I  believe  they  are,  though,"  eml  Edward.  "  But  after  what 
r.  Buxton  promised  Ihia  moniing,  it  does  not  signify." 
"  Ho  did  not  promise  anything,"  aaid  Maggie. 
EdwKrd  turned  sharply  to  her,  and  looked  at  her.  Then  ho  went 
d  took  hold  of  her  wrists  ivitt  no  gentle  grasp,  and  spoke  to  her 
rough  Ms  set  teeth. 

',' What  do  yoii  mean,  Maggie — what  do  you  mean?"  feiving  her 
little  ahftke).  "  Do  you  mean  tliat  you'll  stick  to  your  lover, 
Mugh  thick  and  thin,  and  leavo  your  brother  to  be  transported  ? 
'    can't  yon  T' 

looked  lip  at  liim,  and  tried  to  siieak,  but  nciworda  camoout 

JlOT  dry  throat.     At  ISiSt  she  made  a  strong  effort. 
—  '  giTB  m«  time  to  tiaak.    I  wilt  do  whtA  is  right,  bj 
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"  A<  if  it  *>■  not  right — and  mdh  cant — to  ea,\u  yova  1 
A  be,  thnnring  her  huida  awsy  in  &  paadonata  maimer. 
"  1  miut  be  aicme,"  Mid  Haggle,  riaing,  and  tijing 
Qj  in  the  reeting  room.  Shs  heard  her  mother  and 
BwaaUng,  bat  their  wotda  gard  her  no  meaning,  and  she  t 
r  Bm  ma  tdanDg  th«  hoiue  bf  the  kitchen  door,  when  ahe 
iMrad  Namn-,  1^  alone  and  helplesi  all  through  this  long  i 
and,  ill  M  uw  could  endure  detention  from  the  eolitnde  sb 
to  wok,  aha  patientl;  fiilhllt>d  her  uuoU  dutiea,  and  sought 
braakhat  lor  the  poor  old  woman. 

When  she  carried  it  iipetalrs,  Nancy  said : 
' '  Thore'i  aamething  up.    You've  trouble  ia  your  sweet 
dariing.    Kever  mind  telling  me — only  don't  Bob  so.     I'll 
jDU,  bairn,  and  God  will  help  jou." 

"Thank you,  Naucj.     lA>!"  and  she  left  the  n 
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I  When  she  opened  the  kiichen-door,  there  was  the  s&tf 
auKzliiig  nun  that  had  obscured  the  light  for  weeks,  an 
Memcd  to  obscure  hope.  She  clambered  alonly  (for  indeed 
vers  feeble)  up  the  FeU  Lane,  and  threw  herself  under  thi 
Ihom,  every  small  branch  and  twig  of  which  was  loaded  w 
4rup8.  She  did  not  see  the  well-bdoved  and  familiar  landsi 
her  teara ;  and  did  not  miss  the  hills  in  the  distance  tl 
hidden  behind  the  r^n-c!ouds  and  sweeping  ahowers. 

Sin,  Browne  and  Edward  oat  over  the  bre.  He  told  her 
■tory  :  making  tho  temptation  strong  ;  the  crime  a  mere 
veninl  error,  which  he  hud  been  led  into  through  his  idea 
was  to  become  JVtr.  Buxtou's  agent. 

"  But  if  it  is  only  tliiit,"  suidMra.  Browne,  "surely  Mr, 
*  ill  not  think  of  going  to  liiw  with  you  I " 

' '  It's  not  merely  gaing  to  law  that  he  will  think  of,  biii 
and  ti'SJiEporting  me.      That  Henry  he  has  got  for  his  Bg« 

•sharp  as  a  needle,  and  as  hard  as  a  nether  mill-stone.  A 
fellow  has  obtained  such  a  hold  over  Mr.  Biotton,  that  ho  d 
do  what  lie  tells  )iim.  I  ciin't  imagine  how  he  had  so  much  i 
left  as  to  come  with  his  propoanl  to  Maggie  ;  unless,  indeed, 
knows  of  it,  or,  what  is  moat  likely  of  ail,  has  put  liim  uj 
Betwoon  them,  they  have  given  that  poor  fool  Crayston  a 
duso  of  it ;  and  I  should  have  come  yet  worse  off  if  it  had  n 
for  Maggie.  Let  me  get  clear  this  time,  and  1  will  keep  to  wil 
of  the  law  for  the  future." 

"  If  we  sold  the  cottage  wo  could  repay  it,"  said  Mrs.  B 
meditating.  "  Maggie  and  I  could  live  on  very  little.  But,  y 
this  property  ia  held  in  trust  for  you  two." 

"  Hav,  mother  1  you  must  not  talk  of  repaying  it.  Depeij 
^^_  .Jt  he  wiil  be  so  glad   to  luivc  Frank  free  from  his  cngagcm^ 
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won't  Uiink  of  asking  for  tlie  money.    And  if  Mr.  Henry  say* 

"thiiig  about  it,  we  con  tell  Iiim  it's  not  half  the  daningea  the]' 
Id  Imvo  had  to  have  given  Maggie,  if  Frank  had  been  ox- 
ted  in  any  other  wrvy.     I  wiah  ahe  wonid  come  back  ;  I  would 

.  le  her  a  little  as  to  what  to  say.    Keep  a  look  out,  mother,  leat 

:  Buxton  return  and  find  me  here." 

"  I  wish  M^igie  woidd  come  in,  too,"  said  Mth,  Browne.  "  I'm 
ad  ahell  catch  cold  this  damp  day,  and  tlien  T  shall  have  two  to 
Be.  You  think  she'll  give  it  up,  don't  you,  £dward?  If  she 
■  not  I'm  afraid  of  harm  coming  to  you.  Had  you  not  bettci- 
p  oat  of  the  way  1 " 

''It's  fine  talking.  Where  ami  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the 
iiM,  this  wet  day  :  without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  too  ?  If  you'll 
)  lue  some  money  I'll  be  off  fiist  enongh  and  make  ftssuranoo 
ibly  sui-e,  I'm  not  much  afraid  of  Maggie.  She's  a  little  yea- 
'  thing,  and  I  citii  always  bend  her  roAuid  to  what  we  want.  She 
'.  better  take  cua*,  too,"  saidlio,  wilhadcsperatolookon  liiatace, 

for  by  G —  I'll  make  her  give  up  all  thoughts  of  Frank  rather 

U)  be  taken  and  tried.      Why,  it's  my  chance  for  all  my  life  ; 
'  do  you  thiidc  I'll  have  it  frustrated  for  a  girl's  whim!  " 
''  I  think  it's  rather  hard  upon  her,  too,"  pleaded  his  mother. 

She's  very  fund  of  him,  and  it  would  have  been  such  a  good  match 
her." 

"  Pooh  1  aiie's  not  nineteen  yet,  and  has  plenty  of  time  before 
to  pick  up  somebody  else  ;  while,  don't  you  see,  if  I'm  caught 
[  transported,  I'm  done  for  for  life.  Besides,  I've  anotion  Frank 
1  already  begun  to  be  tired  of  the  affair  ;  it  would  have  been 

iken  off  in  a  month  or  two,  without  her  gaining  anything  by  it." 
"Well,  if  you  think  so,"  replied  Mrs.   Browne.      "But  I'm 
fot  her.     I  always  told  her  she  was  foolish  to  think  so  much 

But  him  ;  but  I  know  she'll  iret  a  deal  if  it's  given  up. " 
"  Oh  t  shell  soon  comfort  herself  with  thinking  tliat  she  lias 
sd  me.     I  wish  she'd  come.    It  must  be  near  eleven.    I  do  wish 
would  come.      Hark !  is  not  that  the  kitchen  door  I "  said  he, 

mlng  white,  and  betaking  himself  once  more  to  tlie  china  closet. 
held  it  ajar  till  he  heard  Maggie  stepping  softly  and  slowly  across 
floor.  She  opened  the  parlour  door ;  and  stood  looking  in,  with 

a  strange,  inperceptive  gaie  of  a  sleep-walker.    Then  she  reused 

raelf,  and  saw  that  he  was  not  there  ;  so  she  came  in  a  step  or 

a,  and  sat  down  in  her  dripping  cloak  on  a  chair  near  the  door. 
Edward  returned,  bold,  now  ^ere  was  no  danger. 
"  Ha^e !  "   said   he,   "what   have  you  fixed  to  say  to  Mr. 

She  sighed  deeply  )  and  then  lifted  up  her  large  innocent  eyes  to 

"  I  cannot  give  np  Frank,"  s^d  she,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice, 
Mn.  Browne  threw  up  her  hands,  and  exclaimed  in  teiTor: 
"  Oh,  Edward,  Edward  !  go  away — I  will  give  you  all  the  plata 
lave  ;  you  can  sell  it — my  darling,  go  !  " 
"Jiot  till  I  have  biotight  Maggie  to  reason,"  said  ha,  is  a 
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uunnor  U  riuiel  na  lier  own  ;  but  with  i  _ 

whidi  ahu  SAW,  but  wliich  did  ngt  inliinidate  Iter.  ^ 
Ho  went  up  tu  lior,  and  spoke  below  hid  breath 
"llAtyjio,   wo  wi^ro  cluldren  togutlicr — we  tnu— «•»• 
tiatet  of  utie  blood !  Do  you  jive  me  up  to  be  putia  ptisan 
liulkB — Dmong  the  basest  ot  criminalB—I  don't  know  wben 
Um  uke  of  f  onr  own  selfiali  happiness  1  " 
"        She  trembled  Tory  muoh  ;  but  did  not  spea^,  or  cr;, 

"  Vou  wore  alwBvs  Bolfish.  You  always  thought  of  ; 
VBut  tliia  time  I  did  tliink  ^ou  would  hnve  bIiowu  how  dilTii 
Kwuld  be.     But  it's  self— self -^parouiount  above  alL" 

"  Oh,  Maggie  !  how  can  ;ou  be  bo  Hard-hearted  tud  i 
nliood  Mrs  Browuo,  crying  lUid  sobbing. 

''  Mother  '.  "  said  Maggie,  "  I  know  tlmt  I  think  too  o! 

0  much  of  iiiyeelf.    But  Uiis  tinie  I  thought  only  of  Fra 

^,Te«  me;  it  would  break  hiahoart  if  I  wrote  as  Mr.  Soxtot 

Imitting  our  lives  saunder,  and  givingno  reaeon  for  it," 

¥        "  Ho  loves  you  no !  "  said  £dward,  taunUnglj.  "  A  nil 

I  break  his  heart  1     YouVo  got  sonio  pretty  notions  !     Wlio 


"  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  reason  ;  but  that  is  quite  suf 

mc.     I  betieve  him  whea  he  says  he  loves  uie ;  and  J  have 

r  tu  vause  him  the  infinite — the  terrible  pain,  which  my  w 

w  tells  me  he  would  feel,  if  I  did  wliat  Mr.  Buxton  wishes  n 

I        Her  manner  was  so  simple  and  utterly  truthful,  that  i 

Siiiet  and  fearlosa  as  a  child's  ;  her  brother's  fierce  looka , 
ad  no  power  over  her,  und  his  blust^ing  died  away  before 
something  of  the  frightened  cowardliness  lie  hod  shown  in.  ti 
iiig.  But  Mrs.  Browne  came  up  to  Maggie,  and  took  I 
between  both  of  her's,  whiclt  wora  trembling.  ' '  Maggie, 
(utve  Edward.  I  know  I  liave  not  loved  you  as  I  should  hs 
but  I  will  love  and  comfort  you  for  ever,  if  you  will  but  ''■ 
Mr.  Buxton  savs.  Think  i  Perhaps  Mr.  Prank  may  not  I 
nt  your  word,  but  may  oome  over  and  see  you,  and  all  may  1 
nnd  yet  Edward  may  be  saved.  It  ia  only  writing  thislat^ 
need  not  stick  to  it." 

' '  No  ! "  said  Edward.  ' '  A  aignaturo,  if  you  can  prrf 
pulaion,  ia  not  valid.  Wo  will  all  prove  that  you  write  th 
under  compulsion  ;  and  if  Frank  loves  you  so  desperately,  ^ 
give  you  up  without  a  trial  to  niako  you  change  your  mmdi 
' '  No  !  said  Maggie,  firmly.  "  It  I  write  the  letter  I  ( 
it.  I  will  not  quibble  with  my  conscience.  Edward  !  I  3 
marry — I  will  go,  and  live  near  you,  aiid  come  to  you  whij 
may — and  give  up  my  life  to  you  if  you  ata  sent  to  pri) 
mother  and  I  will  go,  if  need  be  ;  I  do  not  know 
do,  or  cannot  do,  for  you,  but  all  I  can,  I  will     ' 


"  said  Edward,     "  Un  your 
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reuiembsr  thia  hour,  and  how  you  denied  your  only  bmther'a 
May  you  ask  my  forgiveneaa  with  your  dying  brcsath, 
^  I  he  there  to  deny  it  you." 

Inute !"  said  Maggie,  springing  up,  rapidly.  "Edward, 
I  witli  aucli  terrible  words  ti'l  all  is  done  Mother,  I 
ilore  you  to  keep  him  here.  Hide  him,  do  what  you  coa'to  con- 
llim.  I  will  hare  ono  more  trial."  ShoBnatcheduphet'bonnet, 
L  -was  gone  befoi'e  they  had  time  to  think  or  apeak  to  arrest  her. 
On  she  flow  along  the  Comhehnrst  road,  Aa  she  went,  the  t^Hira 
I  like  rain  down  her  face,  and  alie  talked  to  herself. 
"  He  should  not  have  said  so.  No  ;  ho  should  not  have  said  bo. 
e  vere  the  only  two."  But  stJU  she  pressed  on,  over  the  thick, 
Bt,  brown  heather.  She  saw  Mr.  Buxton  coming  ;  and  she  went 
tall  quicker.  Tlie  rain  hod  cleared  off,  and  a  yellow  watery  gleam 
BODBhine  was  struggling  out.  Slie  stopped  him,  or  he  wuuldhare 
Bsed  her  unheeded ;  httlo  expecting  to  meet  lier  there, 
"I  wanted  to  see  you,"  said  she,  all  at  once  resiuuing  her  oou- 
iBure,  and  almost  aasuming  a  dignified  manner.  "  You  must  not 
I  down  to  our  house  ;  we  liave  sorrow  enough  tlioro.  Come  under 
le  fir-treea,  and  let  me  apeak  to  you," 
^^  "  I  hope  you  have  thought  of  what  I  said,  and  are  willing  to  do 
h&t  I  asked  you. " 

"  No  I"  said  she.  "1  Iwve  thought  and  thought.  I  did  not 
link  in  a  selfish  spirit,  though  they  say  1  did.  I  pi*flyed  first.  I 
jdld  not  do  that  earnestly,  and  be  sclGsh,  I  think,  I  cannot  give 
}  Fr;xnk.  I  know  the  disgrace  ;  and  if  he,  knowing  all,  thinks  fit 
I  HiTe  me  up,  I  shiUl  never  say  a  word,  hut  bow  my  head,  and  try 
id  live  out  my  appointed  days  quietly  and  cheerfully.  But  he  is 
e  jndge,  not  you  ;  nor  have  I_any  right  to  do  what  you  oak  me." 
le  stopped,  because  ^e  agitation  took  away  her  breath. 

He  began  in  a  cold  manner  ;  "  1  am  very  sorry.     Tlie  law  must 

\»  its  courw.     I  wonid  have  saved  my  son  from  the  pain  of  nil 

ia  knowledge,  and  that  whicli  he  will  of  ooursa  feel  in  the  neces- 

y  of  giving  up  his  engagement.     I  would  have  refused  to  appear 

ninst  your  brother,  shamefully  ungrateful  as  he  has  been.     Now, 

^^Q  cannot  wonder  that  I  act  according  to  my  agent's  advice ;  and 

losecute  your  brother  as  if  he  were  a  stranger. 

He  tnmed  to  go  away.     Ho  was  so  cold  and  determined  that 

Ik  moment  Maggie  was  timid.     But  alio  then  laid  her  hand  on 

"  Mr.  Buiton,"  said  she,  "  you  will  not  do  what  you  threaten. 
bnow  you  better.  Tliink  !  My  father  was  your  old  friend,  Tliat 
'm  ia,  perhaps,  done  away  with  by  Edward's  conduct.  But  Ido 
believe  you  can  forgot  it  always,  If  you  did  fulfil  the  menace 
.  uttered  just  now,  there  would  come  times  as  you  grew  older, 
^Hid  life  grew  fainter  and  fainter  before  you — quiet  timeaof  thought, 
^en  you  remembered  the  days  of  your  youth,  and  the  friends  you 
ttieo  had  and  know  ;  you  would  recollect  that  one  of  them  had  left 
ma  oidy  son,  who  had  done  wrong  ;  who  had  sinned,  sinned  i^ainst 
»u  in  Ilia  weakness  ;  and  you  would  tliink  then — yon  couU  not 


htlp  it — how  YOU  had  forgotten  mercy  in  justice  ;  and,  a 
rei)uireil  he  Jiould  be  treated  ta  a  felon,  ]rou  threw  hii 
IfloB*  ;  whei«  even-  glimineiiiiK  of  goodnera  was  darkened 
Edwud  is,  Bft«i  Ml,  more  veat  than  wicked  ;  but  he  wil 
wicked  if  yon  put  him  in  priion,  and  bave  him  tnuisportc 
bmcmuful — we  cannot  tell  or  thinkhow  merciful.  Oh,  sit 
core  yon  will  be  iuert:ifu1,  and  give  my  brother,  my  pooi 
toother,  ftchuice,  that  I  wilt  tell  you  all.  I  will  throw  my 
yvnt^i^-  Edwaidb  even  now  at  home,  miserable  and  d 
mymoUieriitoo  much  Etuimed  to  understand  all  ourtrreb 
for  very  wtetehed  we  are  in  our  shame." 

A*  she  spoke,  the  wind  arose  and  shivered  in  the  wiry 
the  fir<treefl,  and  there  was  a  moaning  sound  aa  of  some  j 
]nisoued  in  the  thick  branches  that,  tangled  overhead, 
Bhelt«r  for  them.  Either  the  noise  or  Mr.  Buxton's  fan 
np  on  echo  to  Maggie's  voice — a  pleading  witli  her  plcadii; 
tone  of  r^ret,  distinct,  yet  blending  with  her  speech,  and 
dying  sound,  as  her  voice  died  away  in  miserable  eospensi 

It  m^t  be  that,  formed  as  she  was  by  Mrs.  Buxton's 
lore,  her  accents  and  words  were  such  as  that  lady,  now  at . 
all  sorrow,  would  have  used  ;  somehow,  at  any  rate,  the 
dashed  into  Itlr.  Buxton's  mind  that,  as  Maggie  sptke, 
wife's  voice  was  heard,  iuiploring  mercy  in  a  clear,  distil 
though  faint,  as  if  separated  from  him  by  an  iniinita  distance 
At  least,  this  is  the  account  Mr.  Buxton  would  have  givt 
manner  in  which  the  idea  of  his  wife  became  present  to  t 
what  she  would  have  wished  him  to  do  a  powerful  motive  ii 
duct.  Words  of  hers,  long  ago  spoken,  and  merciful,  f org: 
pressions,  made  use  of  in  former  days  to  soften  him  in  son 
mood,  were  dearly  remembered  while  Ma^ie  spoke  ;  and 
fluence  was  perceptible  in  the  change  of  his  tone  and  the  1 
of  his  manner  henceforward, 

"  And  yet  you  will  not  save  Frank  from  being  involvec 
disgrace,"  said  he  ;  but  more  as  if  weighing  and  deliberatin 
cose  tlian  he  had  ever  spoken  before. 

"  If  Frank  wishes  it,  I  will  quietly  withdraw  myself  c 
sight  for  ever ;  I  give  you  my  promise,  before  God,  to  d 
shall  not  utter  one  word  of  entreaty  or  complaint.  I  will  tj 
wonder  or  feel  snrprise  ;  I  will  bless  liim  in  every  actiol 
future  life  ;  but  think  how  different  would  bo  the  disgrace  h 
voluntarily  incur,  to  my  poor  mother "s  shame,  when  she  wi 
to  know  what  her  child  has  done  !  Her  very  torpor  abotti 
is  more  painful  than  words  can  tell." 

■'  What  could  Edward  do  1  "  asked  Mr.  Buxton.  "TSi 
won't  hear  of  my  passing  orer  any  frauds," 

"Oh,  you  relent  I"  said  Maggie,  taking  his  hand,  and^ 
it.  '•  What  could  ho  do  I  He  could  do  the  same,  whatevd 
OH  you  thought  of  Jiis  doing,  if  I  had  written  that  terrible  11 

"  And  yon'U  be  tvilliiig  to  give  it  up,  if  Frank  w '  " 
knows  all  I "  asked  BIr,  TJuxton. 
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6he  CKwaed  her  hands  and  drooped  her  head,  hut  answered 
lily 

'  WhateTer  Frank  wishes,  when  he  knows  all,  I  will  gladly  do. 
in  Bpeak  the  tmth.    I  do  not  believe  that  any  shame  surround- 
me,  and  not  in  me,  will  altor  Prank's  lore  one  tittle." 
"We  shall  aee,"  siud  Mr.  Buxton.      "But  what  I  thought  of 

nurd'e  doing,  in  case WoU,  never  mind  1"  (aoeing  how  she 

mk  back  fnun  all  mention  of  the  letter  he  hod  aaked  her  to 
te) — "  waa  to  go  to  America  out  of  the  way.  Then  Mr.  Heniy 
lid  tiiink  he  had  e&caped,  and  need  never  be  told  of  my  con- 
mce.  I  think  be  would  throw  up  the  agenoy  if  he  were  ;  and 
a  a  Tary  clever  man.  If  Nod  is  in  England,  Mr.  Henry  will  ferret 
a  out.  And,  besides,  this  affair  is  ao  blown,  I  don't  think  he 
lid  rotiim  to  his  profession.  What  do  you  say  to  this,  Maggie  ? " 
'"  I  will  tell  tny  mother.  I  must  ask  her.  To  mo  it  seems  most 
rable.  Only,  1  fear  he  is  very  ill ;  and  it  seems  lonely  ;  but 
rer  mind  1  We  ought  to  he  thankful  to  you  for  ever.  I  cannot 
I  you  how  I  hope  and  trust  he  will  live  to  show  you  wiiat  your 
>dlieB3  has  made  him." 

"  But  you  must  lose  no  time.  If  Mr.  Henry  traces  him,  I  can't 
irerfor  myself.  I  slioU  have  no  good  roaaon  to  give,  aa  I  should 
.e  had,  if  I  could  have  told  him  that  Frank  and  you  were  to  he 
strangers  to  each  other.  And  even  then  I  should  have  been 
Mid,  he  ifl  fiuch  a  determined  fellow  ;  hut  uncommonly  clever. 
■y ! "  Biud  he,  yielding  to  a  sudden  and  ineiphcahle  desire  to  see 
Iward,  and  discover  if  his  criminality  had  in  any  way  changed  hia 
tward  appearance.  '*  I'll  go  with  you.  I  can  hasten  things. 
SUward  goes,  he  must  he  off,  aa  aoon  aa  possible,  to  Liverpool, 
d  leave  no  trace.  The  next  packet  sails  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
loted  it  down  from  the  '  Times.' " 
Maggie  and  he  sped  along  the  road.     He  apoke  liis  thoughta 

onder  if  he  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  this.  Not  that  I 
a  to  look  for  gratitude  again.  I  mean  to  try  not  to  care 
r  anybody  but  Frank.  '  Govern  men  by  outward  force,'  saya 
:.  Henry.  He  is  an  uncommonly  clever  man,  and  he  saya,  the 
^er  he  lives,  the  more  he  is  convinced  of  the  badness  of  men.  He 
raya  lookafor  it  now,  even  in  those  who  are  the  best,  apparently." 

Maggie  was  too  anxious  to  answer,  or  even  to  attend  to  him. 
i  tlie  top  of  the  slope  she  asked  him  to  wait  while  she  ran  down 
i  told  the  result  of  her  conversation  with  him.  Her  mother  was 
ina,  looking  white  and  sick.  She  told  her  that  Bdward  had  gone 
«  the  hayloft,  above  the  old,  disused  shippen. 

Maggie  related  the  aobatanoo  of  her  interview  with  Mr.  Buxton, 
',  his  wiah  that  Edward  ahould  go  to  America. 

"To  America!"  said  Mrs.  Browne.  "Why,  that's  aa  for  oi 
itany  Bay.     It's  juat  like  transporting  him.     I  thought  you'd 

«  something  for  us,  yon  looked  ao  glad." 

"  Deareat  mother,  it  it  something.    He  is  not  to  be  subjected 

'     '  '  anmenl   uor  tiial.     I  must  go  and  tcU  him,  only  1  muif 


\ 
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to  Hr.   Buxton  finl     Bnt  irben  he  ootnes,  do 

tov  UianUiil  w»  are  for  his  mercy  to  Edward," 

Hn.  Browne'*  munauriiigs,  whatevec  was  th^x  mean 
loat  vpon  Maggie.  She  ran  throngh  the  court,  snd  np 
vlth  uie  li^toMC  of  a  fawn  ;  for  though  she  was  tired  i 
exceu  ihe  had  nererbeen  before  in  her  life,  the  openio 
>e  in  the  dhrk  tky  maJe  her  spirit  conquer  her  fle^  for 
Bhe  did  not  stop  toipeak,  but  tnmed  again  as  soon  aaahet 
Mr.  Buxton  to  follow  her.  She  left  the  house-door  cp 
..jtruioe,  and  passed  out  again  through  the  kitchen  into 
Iwhind,  which  was  partly  an  nnenclosed  jard,  and  partly  r 
mon.  She  ran  across  the  little  green  to  the  sbippen,  as^ 
the  ladder  into  the  dimly-lighted  loft.  Up  in  a  dark  oonu 
stood,  with  an  old  rake  in  hia  hand. 

"I  thought  it  was  you,  Haggle!"  said  he,  heavii 
lireath  of  relief.  "What  have  yon  done?  Have  you 
linTite  the  letter  ?  TouVo  do»e  something  for  me,  1  aet 
■Jooka." 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  told  Mr.  Builon  alL  Ho  is  waiting 
flie  parlour.  Oh  \  1  knew  he  could  not  be  so  hard !  "  St 
'1^  breath. 

''  "  I  don't  imdeTBtand  you  !  "  s^d  he.  "  Yon'v»  narer 
k  fool  as  to  go  and  tell  hun  where  I  am  1 " 
'  "Yes,  I  hsTe.  I  felt  I  might  trust  him.  He  has  pro 
to  prosecute  you.  The  worst  is,  he  gays  you  miut  go  to 
9nt  come  down,  Ned,  and  speak  t^i  him.  You  owe  hi 
%nd  he  wants  to  see  you." 

" '  '■  go  through  a  Bcene.  I'm  not  up  to  it.  Be 
a  not  entrapping  me  to  the  police  J  If  I  had 
of  money  I  would  not  trust  him,  but  be  off  to  the  moors.' 
"  Oh,  Edward  1  How  do  you  think  he  would  do  an 
treacherous  and  mean  i  I  beg  you  not  to  lose  time  in 
He  says  himself,  if  Mr.  Henry  comes  before  you  are  of 
liot  tmow  what  will  be  the  consequence,  liie  packet 
l&merica  in  two  days.  It  is  sad  for  you  to  have  to  go. 
bvea  yet  he  may  think  of  something  better,  though  I  di 
liow  we  can  ask  or  eipeot  it." 

.  "  I  don't  want  anything  better, "  replied  he,  "than  that 
navD  money  enough  to  carry  me  to  America.  I'm  in  moi 
than  this  (though  none  so  bad)  in  England ;  and  in  Amerii 
■taany  an  opening  to  fortune." 

Be  followed  her  down  the  steps  while  he  spoke.  On 
Jellow  hght  of  the  watery  day,  she  waa  struck  by  his  ghat 
Sharp  lines  of  suspicion  and  cunning  seemed  to  have  been 
upon  his  face,  making  it  look  older  by  many  years  thi 
warranted.  His  jaunty  evening  dress,  all  weather-stai 
ttrty,  added  to  his  forlorn  and  disrcputablo  appearance  ;  . 
,fef  all— deepest  of  all — was  tJie  impression  she  received  tha 
~  it  long  for  this  world ;  and  oh,  how  unfit  for  the  nejt ! 
given — if  he  were  placed  far  away  from  t       '' ' 
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„  „  ^  ;  aiid  be  saved.  She 
a  hand,  tor  he  waa  hanging  hack  as  they  came  neat  the  par- 
r-door, and  led  him  iti.  Sbo  looked  like  some  guardian  angd, 
li  ber  face  that  heamed  out  trust,  and  hope,  and  thaukf idneas. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  hung  hia  head  in  an^jy,  awkward  ahame  ;  ind 
i  wished  he  had  trusted  to  his  own  wits,  and  tried  t«  evade  tha 
<,  rather  than  have  been  forced  into  this  interview. 

Hu  mother  came  to  liim  ;  for  she  loved  him  all  the  more  fondly, 
iw  he  seemed  degraded  and  friendless.  She  could  not,  or  would 
it,  comprehend  Uie  extent  of  his  guilt ;  and  had  upbraided  Mr. 
'"   ton  to  the  tup  of  her  bent  for  thinking  of  sending  him  away  to 

trica.  Tliere  wns  n  silence  when  he  came  in  which  was  inaup- 
irtablo  to  him.  He  looked  up  with  clouded  eyes,  that  dared  not 
-  t  Mr.  Buxton's. 

"I  ftm  here,  sir,  to  lenm  what  you  wish  me  to  do.    Maggieaaya 

a  to  go  lo  America  :  if  that  is  where  you  want  tu  send  me,  I'm 

ly." 

tat.  Buxton  wished  himself  away  aa  heartily  as  Edward.     Mrs. 

wne's  upbraidings,  just  when  he  felt  that  he  had  done  a  kind 
,  and  yielded,  a§;ainat  his  judgment,  to  Maggie's  entreatjea, 
d  nuide  him  tlnnk  himself  very  iU-used.  And  now  here  waa  Ed- 
ird  speaking  in  a  sullen,  savage  kind  of  way,  instead  of  showing 
y  gratitude.  Tlie  idea  of  ftlr.  Henry's  stem  displeasure  loomed 
the  background. 

*'  Tes,"  said  he  ;  "  Tm  glad  to  find  you  come  into  the  idea  of 
ing  to  America.  It's  the  only  place  for  you.  The  sooner  you  can 
,  and  the  better." 

"  I  can't  go  without  money,"  said  Edward,  doggedly.  "  If  I 
d  had  money,  I  need  not  have  come  here." 

"  Oh,  Ned  !  would  jon  have  gone  without  seeing  mel"  said 
IB.  Browne,  buratinginto  tears.  "Mr.  Buxton,  I  cannot  let  him 
<  to  America.     Look  how  iD  ho  is.     He'll  die  if  you  send  Mm 

"  Mother,  don't  give  way  so,"  said  Edward,  kindly,  taking  her 
jid.  "  I'm  not  ill,  at  least  not  to  signify.  Mr.  Buxton  is  ri^t : 
merica  is  the  only  place  for  me.  To  tell  the  truth,  even  if  Mr, 
uxton  is  good  enough  "  (he  said  this  aa  if  unwilling  to  express  any 
ord  of  thankfulness)  "  not  to  prosecute  me,  there  ore  otheta  who 
ay — and  will.  I'm  anfer  out  of  the  country.  Oiva  me  money 
IDongh  to  get  to  Liverpool  and  pay  my  passage,  and  111  be  off  this 
tlinute. " 

"Tonshallnot,"aaidMre.  Browne,  holding  him  tightly.  "You 
pld  me  this  morning  you  were  led  into  temptation,  and  went  wrong 
lae  yoa  had  no  comfortable  home,  nor  nny  one  to  care  for  you, 
make  you  happy.  It  will  be  worse  in  America.  Youll  get 
g  again,  and  be  away  from  ail  who  can  help  you.  Or  you'll 
fl  by  yourself,  in  some  backwood  or  otiitr.  Maggie !  you  might 
icak  and  help  me — how  can  you  stand  so  still,  and  let  him  go  to 

IS  if  she  saw  somethiDg 
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tti  m  W»BLiM>  oottu*. 

fct/uuJ  tiM  Bittcral  tn  wLiil ,     Ho*  wm  tbn  opportmtity 
Miiiliii  li  wUch  Mn.  Bttxhn  bad  tpokea  (olior  in  hei 
~M  tt^  wkidi  cD^M  fa>  aD,  tetcraHB  unheeded  MU 
vlkoae  ejw  are  not  tnmttl  to  vstdung. 
Mathw!  eoaIdf«ri  io  vitliairt  idb  fto's  tune  t    If  j< 

_  jt  vonlidBtake  j(M  eaner,  hmI  bdp  Bdwmrd  to "    1 

In*  I^  died  any ;  for  it  aoeued  to  implf  •  lepnoad 
rtnod  in  bii  ahane  UBOOff  tJion  ^L 
TiMvmUgo!  'aaidlba.  Browne,  catching  at  then] 
Oh !  Maggie,  that'a  the  best  thing  you've  eve 
,  DO  vnc  hem.     Edwaid,  irould  not  you  like 
Ifagsie  with  you  ?" 

"Tea,"  «ud  he,  "  weQ  enoogh.  It  would  be  far  betto 
than  going  all  alone  ;  though  I  dare  aajlcouldmakeiny  wi 
«^  after  a  time.  Ifahe  went,  she  might  sta;  till  I  felt  ■«» 
had  made  aoroe  friends,  and  then  Bhe  could  come  back." 

Mr,  Buxton  wu  aatoniahed  at  liist  by  this  proposal  of  1 
He  eonld  not  all  at  once  understand  the  difference  betwc 
ahe  DOW  ofiiETod  to  do,  and  what  he  bad  urged  upon  her  < 
TEiy  moniing.  Bnt  aa  he  thought  about  it,  be  perceived  tl 
was  her  own  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  ;  but  that  Fnmli 
(Mice  given  into  her  faithful  keeping,  ahe  waa  answerable  'i 
him  and  to  God.  This  li^t  came  donn  upon  him  slon 
when  he  nndentood,  he  admired  with  alraosl  a  wondering 
tioD.  That  little  timid  girl  btare  enough  to  cross  the  oceai 
to  a  foreign  laud,  if  she  oonld  only  help  to  save  her  brothel 
"  I'm  sure,  Maggie,"  said  he,  turning  toworda  her,   "  t< 

rH>d,  thoughtful  little  creature.     It  may  be  the  saving  of  Eil 
believe  it  will.     I  think  God  will  bless  you  for  being  ao  d< 
"  The  expense  will  be  doubled."  said  Edward. 
"  My  dear  boj  !  never  mind  the  money,    I  can  get  it  m 
upon  this  cottage," 

■'  As  tor  that,  111  advance  it,"  said  Mr.  Buiton. 
Could  we  not,"  said  Ma^e,  hesitating  from  her  want  ci 
ledge,  "  make  over  the  furniture,  papa's  books,  and  whi 
slate  we  have,  to  Mr.  Buxton— something  like  pawning  tl 
ne  would  advance  the  requisite  money  1  Ho,  Btrangeasitm| 
the  ouly  person  you  con  ask  in  this  great  strait.  ' 
And  so  it  was  arranged,  after  some  demur  ou  Mr.  B 
part.  But  Maggie  kept  steadily  to  her  point  as  soon  as  alg 
that  it  was  attainable  ;  and  Mra.  Browne  was  equally  inl 
tiiough  from  a  different  feeling.  She  regarded  Mr.  Bnxtc^ 
cause  of  her  son's  banishment,  and  refused  to  accept  of  anjH 
from  him.  If  there  had  been  time,  indeed,  she  would  ha 
ferred  obtaining  the  money  in  the  same  manner  from  any  <m 
Edward  brightened  up  a  little  when  he  heard  the  sum  ( 
procured  ;  he  was  almost  indifferent  how  ;  and,  strangely  cc 
Maggie  thought,  he  even  proposed  to  draw  up  a  legal  form 
ment.  Mr.  Buxton  only  thought  of  hurrying  on  th 
tut  he  ei>uld  not  refrain  from  exprcssinf  his  approvalu 
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Maggie  whenever  he  came  neai  her.     Before  he  went,  he  called 

"Mjdear,  I'm  not  eure  if  Frank  can  do  better  than  many  you, 
ita:  all.  Mind  !  Pye  not  ^von  it  as  much  thought  aa  I  ahoulil 
».  But  if  jou  come  back  as  we  |>lan,  next  autumn,  and  he  io 
Urdj  to  TOU  till  then — and  Edward  ih  going  on  well  (if  he  can  hut 
MP  good,  he'll  do,  for  he  is  very  aharp — yon  ia  a  knowing  paper 
I  drew  up) — why,  I'll  think  about  it.  Only  let  Frank  see  a  bit  of 
«  world  Grst.  I'd  rather  you  did  not  tell  him  I've  any  thoughts 
conung  round,  that  he  may  have  a  fair  trial ;  and  I'll  keep  it  from 
— liniait  I  can,  or  she  will  let  it  all  out  to  him.    I  shall  see  you  to- 

To\r  at  the  cnach.    God  bleaa  you,  my  girl,  and  keep  you  on  the 

it  wide  sea. "     He  waa  absolutely  in  tears  when  he  went  away — 

■a  of  ndmiiiag  rojjTet  over  Ma^e. 


I 


CHAPTER  X. 


IB  more  Maggie  thought,  the  more  she  felt  aure  tliat  the  impulse 
.  which  ahe  had  acted  in  proposing  to  go  with  her  brother   was 

Rht  She  feared  there  was  little  hope  for  his  oharacter,  what- 
ir  there  might  be  for  his  worldly  fortune,  if  he  were  thrown,  in 
condition  of  mind  in  which  he  was  now,  among  the  set  of  ad- 
torouB  men  who  are  continually  going  over  to  America  in  aearch 
a  El  Dorado  to  be  discovered  by  their  wits.  She  knew  ahe  hnd 
little  influence  over  him  at  present  ;  but  she  would  not  doubt 
raver  in  her  hope  that  patience  and  love  might  work  him  right 

[Kt  last.  She  meant  to  get  some  employment — in  teaching — in  needle' 
work— in  a  shop— no  matter  how  humble — and  be  no  burden  to 
him,  and  make  liim  a  happy  home,  from  which  he  should  feel  no 
iriah  to  wander.  Her  chief  anxiety  was  about  her  mother.  She 
—did  not  dwell  more  than  she  could  help  on  her  long  absence  from 
uk  :  it  waa  too  aad,  and  yet  too  necessary.  She  meant  to  write 
\d  tell  him  all  ubout  herseU  and  Edward.  The  only  thing  wliieh 
_  n  would  keep  for  aome  happy  future,  should  be  the  possible  rove- 
jhtion  of  the  proposal  which  Mr.  Buxton  had  made,  that  ahe  should 
^ve  uphercngagementas  a  condition  of  his  not  prosecuting  Edward. 
There  was  much  sorrowful  bustle  in  the  moorland  cottage  that 
J.  Erminia  brought  up  a  portion  of  the  money  Mr.  Buxton  waa 
,  advance,  with  an  entreaty  that  Edward  would  not  show  himself 
tat  of  hia  home  ;  and  an  account  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  Henry  stating 
ttiat  the  Woodchester  police  believed  him  to  be  in  London,  and  that 
iWATch  waa  being  made  for  him  there, 

Erminia  looked  very  grave  and  pale.  She  gave  her  messiige  to 
Mrs.  Browne,  apeaking  little  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Then  ihe  took  Maggie  aside,  and  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 

"  Maggie,   darling — what   is  this  going  to  America  ?     You've 

kllwaya  and  alwaja  been  aacrificing  yourself  to  your  family,  and 
tow  yon'ro  setting  off,  nobody  knowa  where,  in  aome  vain  hope  of 
L  I ? 


^i 
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"  He  haa  been  doing  what  U  veiy  wrong,"  said] 
— none  of  yon — Imow  hia  good  pomts— nor  tow] 
|Kpcs«d  tu  idl  sorts  of  bod  influences,  I  am  aure  ;  and  neve: 
■dvontoge  of  a  father's  training  and  friendship,  whidi  i 
l^tiraable  to  a  boq.  Oh  t  Minuie,  when  I  remember  hoi 
f  iiMd  to  knoel  down  in  the  evenings  at  my  father's  knee  am 
f  pmyerB  ;  and  then  ligten  in  awe-struck  silence  to  hia  earnest 
E  which  Krew  more  like  a  prajer  for  us  as  hia  life  waned 

■  irould  do  anjthing  for  Edward  rather  than  that  wrestling 

■  mpplication  should  luve  been  in  vwn.     1  think  of  him  sa 

■  Innocent  boy,  whose  arm  was  round  me  u  if  to  support  i 
T  Awful  Presence,   whose   true  name  of  Love  we  had  not 

Minnie  I  he  has  had  no  proper  training — no  tr&ining,  I 
enable  him  to  resist  temptation  ;  sad  he  has  been  thran 
without  warning  or  advioe.  Now  he  knows  what  it  ia  ;  at 
try,  though  I  am  but  an  unknowing  girl,  to  warn  and  to  st 
him.     Ztun't  weaken  my  faith.     Who  can  do  right  if  we  ' 

"  And  Frank  1 "  said  Brmiuia,  after  a  pause.    "  Poor 

"Dear  Frank!  "  replied  Maggie,  looking  up,  and  trying 
but,  in  spite  of  hoiself,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "If  lot 
uked  hiiii,  I  know  he  would  approve  of  what  I  am  goi 
fie  would  feel  it  to  be  right  that  I  should  make  every  effort 
tnsan,"  said  she,  as  the  tears  would  faU  down  her  cheeki 
al  her  quivering  eflbrta  at  a  smile,  "  that  I  should  not  hi 
io  have  socn  him.  But  it  ia  of  no  use  talking  of  whatoi 
have  liked.  I  am  writing  a  long  letter  to  him  at  every 
leifure." 

"  And  I'm  keeping  you  all  this  time,"  said  EIrminia,  ge 
yet  loth  to  go.  "When  do  you  intend  to  coine  bock )  Li 
there  is  a  fixed  time.  America  I  Why  it's  thousands  of  mi 
Oh,  Maggie  I  Maggie  I " 

"  I  shall  come  back  the  next  autumn,  I  trust,"  said 
oomf orting  her  friend  with  many  a  soft  caress.  ' '  Edward 
settled  then,  1  hope.  You  were  longer  in  France,  Minnie 
nas  longur  away  that  time  he  wintered  in  Italy  with  Mr.  1 

Emunia  went  slowly  to  the  door.  Then  she  turned,  rig 
Maggie. 

"  Moggie !  f«ll  the  truth.  Has  my  uncle  been  urging  ji 
Because  if  he  has,  don't  trust  him  ;  it  ia  only  to  brealt  off  , 
gagement." 

"No,  hehannot,  indeed.  It  was  my  own  thought  at  Ba 
in  a  moment  I  saw  the  relief  it  was  to  my  mother — my  poor 
Brmini:k,  tho  thought  of  her  grief  at  Edward's  absence  ia  1 
for  my  s!iko,  you  will  come  often  and  often,  and  comfort  her . 
way  you  can. 

' '  Yes  ;  that  I  will ;  tall  me  everything  I  can  do  Si 
Kissing  each  other,  with  long,  ILni^wi&i  duUy,  they  parted 
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Kanoy  would  be  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  commotion  in  tha 
;  and  nlien  she  had  in  some  degree  ascertained  its  nature,  she 
I  no  time  in  asking  farther  questiona,  but  quietly  got  up  and 

d  heraelf ;  and  appeared  among  them,  weak  and  trembling, 

.  ideed,  bnt  so  c^m  and  thoughtful,  that  her  presence  was  an  infinite 
b&lpto  Maggie. 

When  day  closed  in,  Edward  stole  down  to  the  house  once  more. 
e  'WSB  hag^rd  enough  to  have  been  in  anxiely  and  concealment 
,  IT  a  monthT     But  when  his  body  vaa  refreshed  his  spirits  rose  in 
ft  way  inconceivable  to  Maggie.     The  Spaniards  who  went  out  with 
**SaHcro  were  not  lured  on  by  more  fantastic  notions  of  the  wealth 
B  bo  acquired  in  the  New  World  than  he  was.     He  dwelt  on  these 
*  '  ma  in  so  brisk  anA  vivid  a,  manner,  that  he  even  made  his  mother 
e  her  weary  weeping  (ivliich  had  lasted  the  livelong  day,  despite 
[ie's  efforts,)  to  look  up  and  listen  t6  him. 
answer  for  it,"  said  he,   "before  long  ni  be  an  Amerioan 
ze,  with  miles  of  cotton  plantations." 
*'  But  in  America,"  sighed  out  his  mother. 
"  Never  mind,  mother !  "  said  he,  with  a  tenderness  which  made 

J^'s  heart  glad.     "It  yon  won't  come  over  to  America  to  me, 

I  'frhy  I'll  eeU  them  all  and  come  back  to  live  in  England.     People 
r  Trill  forget  the  scrapes  that  the  rich  American  got  inio  in  his  youth." 
"  You  can  pay  back  Mr.  Boston  then,"  said  his  mother. 
' '  Oh,  yea,  of  course, "  replied  he,  as  if  falling  into  a  new  and 
Idvial  idea. 

Thns  the  evening  whded  away.     The  mother  and  son  sat,  hand 
b  hajid,  before  the  Uttle  glinting  blazing  parlour  fire,  with  the  u 


^  ^  to  Liverpool,  where  she  hoped  to  have  two  days  to  pre- 
wn  their  outfit  more  completely,  she  stole  back  to  her  mother's  side, 
I.  Bat  her  thoughts  would  wander  ofi' to  Frank,  ' '  working  his  way  south 
■.'through  all  the  hunting-counties,"  as  he  had  written  her  word.  If 
Ub»  had  not  urged  hia  absence,  he  would  have  been  here  for  her  to 
bee  his  noble  face  once  more ;  but  then  perhaps  she  might  never  have 
nad  the  strength  to  go, 

I'  Late,  late  in  the  night,  they  separated.  Maggie  could  not  rest, 
tand  stole  into  her  mother's  room.  Mrs.  Browne  had  cried  herself 
I  to  sleep,  like  a  child,  M^^e  stood  and  looked  at  her  face,  and 
then  knelt  down  by  the  bed  and  prayed.  When  she  arose,  she  saw 
tliat  her  mother  was  awake,  and  had  been  looking  at  her, 

"Maggie,  dear!  you're  a  good  girl,  and  I  thiiJi  God  will  hear 
your  prayer  whatever  it  was  for,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  relief  it 
la  to  me  to  think  you're  going  with  him.  It  would  have  broken  my 
beart  else.  If  I've  sometimes  not  been  as  kind  as  I  might  have  been, 
I  I  ask  your  forgiveness  now,  my  dear;  and  Z  bless  you  and  thauk 
ftm  for  going  out  with  liim ;  for  I'm  sure  he's  not  well  and  strong, 
I  And  will  ne^  somebody  to  take  care  of  him.  And  you  shan't  lose 
I  with  Mr.  Frank,  for  as  sure  as  I  see  bim  I'll  tell  him  what  a  gixnl 
IlKV^hter  uidiistoT  you've  been;  and  IsliaUsay,  fornllheis  sorich, 
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I  lUnk  ha  m^  look  long  before  he  finds  a,  irife  for  hiia 
HwgM,  I  do  oish  Ned  hod  got  that  new  great-coat  he  aa 
Ulund  turn  at  Woodcheat«r. " 

Har  mind  r»vaTt«d  to  her  daxling  son ;  but  Maggie  took 
dmnbar  b;  lur  mother's  side,  with  her  mother's  anua  an 
aad  kw<Jte  and  bit  that  her  sleep  had  been  blessed.  At  t. 
~       '  xt  mwiung  they  mot  Mr.  Buxton,  all  ready  a 

.-.        ..    ^aneing  MK>ut  him  as  if  in  feaj- of  some  comin 

"  I  m  going  with  you  to  Liverpool,"  said  he.  "  Don't! 
o  abont  it,  pleaae.  I  aholl  like  to  see  you  off,  and  I  n 
_  __iiM  tiM  to  you,  and  Sriuinift  begged  it  of  me ;  and,  besldi 
k«ep  me  out  of  Mr.  H«nry  's  way  for  a  little  time,  and  I'm 
will  find  it  »U  out,  and  think  me  very  weak;  but,  you  see, 
ne  too  hard  upon  Crayaton,  su  I  may  take  it  out  in  a  ll 
heartednesB  towards  the  son  of  an  old  friend." 

Jiut  «t  this  moment  Eroiinia  came  nmning  throngli  t 
morning  mist  all  glowing  with  haste. 

"  Maggie,"  said  she.  "  I'm  come  to  take  care  of  your 
Hy  uncle  says  ah«  and  Nancy  must  come  to  us  for  a  long,  1( 
(^  if  she  would  rather  go  home,  I'll  go  with  her  till  she  fee! 
come  to  ns,  and  do  anything  I  can  think  of  for  her.  I  w 
be  a  daughter  till  you  come  back,  Maggie ;  only  don't  be 
Frank  and  I  shall  break  our  hearts." 

Ma^e  wiuted  till  her  mother  had  ended  her  long  clasi 
brace  of  Edward,  who  was  subdued  enough  this  morning ;  ai 
with  something  like  Esau's  craving  for  a  blessing,  she  can 
her  mother  "  good-bye, "  and  received  the  warm  caress  she  hai 
for  for  years.  In  another  moment  the  coach  was  away,  ani 
half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  Combehurst  church-spire  had  bee) 
a  turn  of  the  rood. 

Edward  and  Mr,  Buxton  did  not  speak  to  each  other,  and 
was  nearly  silent.  They  reached  Liverpool  in  the  aftomot 
Mr.  Buxton,  who  had  been  there  once  or  twice  before,  toa 
directly  to  some  quiet  hotel.  He  was  far  more  anxious  Uiat  ] 
should  not  expose  himself  to  any  chance  of  recognition  than  J 
himself.  He  went  down  to  the  Docks  to  secure  berths  in  th 
about  to  sail  the  next  day,  and  on  his  return  he  took  Maggit 
make  the  requisite  purchases. 

"Did  you  pay  for  us,  sir!"  said  Maggie,  anxious  to  ai 
the  amount  of  money  she  had  left,  after  defraying  the  passa^ 

"Yes,"  replied  he,  rather  confused.  "  Erroinia  belied . 
to  tell  you  about  it,  but  I  can't  manage  a  secret  well.  You  i 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  jour  going  as  steeroge-paasengers  i 
meant  to  do,  and  she  desired  me  to  take  you  cabin  pliwes  fi 
It  is  no  doing  of  mine,  my  dear.  I  did  not  think  of  it ;  but 
have  seen  how  crowded  the  steerage  is,  I  am  very  glad  Eimi^ 
so  much  thought.  Edward  might  have  roughed  it  well  | 
there,  but  it  would  never  have  done  for  you."  I 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  Brminia, "  said  Maggie,  touched  *t^ 
tiderjvtion  of  her  friend ;  "  bi|t "  ■■ 


"Sow don't  'but'  about  it," interrupted  he.  "Erminia  isveiy 
A,  and  hac  more  mone;  than  ehe  knows  what  to  do  with.  I'm 
riy  vexed  I  did  uot  think  of  it  myself.  For,  Maggie,  though  I 
R7  have  mj  own  ways  of  thinking  on  some  points,  1  can't  be  blind 
<  your  goodneu." 

Vll  evening  Mr.  Buiton  waa  busy,  and  busj  on  their  behalf, 

D  Edward,  when  be  eaw  the  attention  that  waa  being  paid  to  his 

lical  oomfort,  felt  a  kind  of  penitence ;  and,  after  choking  once 

'  twice  in  the  attempt,  conquered  hia  pride  (such  I  call  it  for  want 

I  a  better  word)  bo  far  aa  to  express  some  regret  for  his  past  con- 

'.,  and  some  gratitude  for  Mr.  Bux-ton'a  present  kindnesa.     He 

it  awkwardly  enough,  but  it  pleased  Mr.  Buxton, 

"Well — well — that's  all  very  right,"  said  he,  reddening  from 

1b  own  unoomfortableneBs  of  feeling.      ' '  Now  don't  say  any  more 

Wut  it,  but  do  your  best  in  America  ;  don't  let  me  feel  I've  been 

'  fool  in  letting  yon  off.      I  know  Mr.  Henry  wiU  think  me  so. 

nd,  above  all,  take  care  of  Maggie.  Mind  what  she  says,  and  you're 

ire  to  go  right. " 

He  asked  them  to  go  on  board  early  the  next  day,  as  lie  had 
fomiaed  Erminia  to  see  them  there,  and  yot  wished  to  return  aa 
n  B8  be  could.  It  v/ae  evident  that  he  hoped,  by  making  his 
lence  aa  short  as  possible,  to  prevent  Mr.  Henry's  ever  knowing 
,t  he  had  left  home,  or  in  any  way  connived  at  Edward's  escape. 
So,  although  the  Teasel  was  not  to  sail  till  the  afternoon's  tide, 
y  left  the  hotel  soon  after  breakfast,  and  went  to  the  "  Anna- 
ria,"  They  were  among  the  first  passengera  on  board.  Mr. 
Inxton  took  Maggie  down  to  her  cabin.  She  then  saw  the  reason 
I  hia  business  the  evening  before.  Every  store  that  could  he  pro- 
(ded  was  there.  A  number  of  books  lay  on  the  little  table — books 
Bst  suited  to  Maggie's  taste,  "  There  1"  said  ho,  rubbing  his 
mds.  "  Don't  thankme.  It's  all  Enninia's  doing.  She  gave  me 
e  Hat  of  books,  I've  not  got  al! ;  hut  I  think  they'll  be  enough, 
tut  write  me  one  line,  Maggie,  to  say  I've  done  my  best," 

Maggie  wrote  with  tears  in  her  eyes — tears  of  love  towards  the 
MiwniK  Erminia.  A  few  minutes  more  and  Mr.  Buxton  was  gone, 
Saggie  watched  him  as  long  as  she  could  see  him;  and  as  his  portly 
b^nre  disappeared  among  the  crowd  on  the  pier,  her  heart  sank 
Inthinher. 

Edward's,  on  the  contrary,  rose  at  his  absence.  The  only  one 
!>gtiiaBnt  of  hia  shame  and  ill-doing  waa  gone.  A  new  life  lay  be- 
Dte  him,  the  opening  of  which  was  made  agreeable  to  him  by  the 
jpOEition  in  which  he  foimd  himself  pieced,  as  a  cabin-pasaenger, 
Irith  many  comforts  provided  fur  him  ;  for  although  Maggie's  wants 
kad  been  the  principal  object  of  Mr.  Buxton's  attention,  Edward 
IMb  not  forgotten. 

He  waa  soon  among  the  sailors,  talking  away  in  rather  a  conse- 
inantial  manner.  He  grew  acquainted  with  the  remainder  of  the 
tbin-paasengerB,  at  least  those  who  arrived  before  the  final  bustle 
egan ;  and  kept  bringing  his  sister  such  little  piece*  of  news  aa  h« 
fSH  ooUect. 
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"Higgle,  UieTU7  veuvlike^tDliaiTeagoodatart,  m 
■aanl)(^  nu{;bt.       Awav  agkin  he  went. 

"  I  my,  £>^e,  there  B  «n  ancommoDly  pretty  girl  come  < 
«jUi  thoM  old  people  in  black.  Gone  down  into  the  csbm 
wiahjDU  would  scrape  op  au  acquaintance  with  her,  and  gr 


CHAPTER  XI. 


k-Ufffl 
walking 


ILtoau  tat  on  deck,  wrapped  in  her  duffel-cloak— 
lloak  which  had  been  her  wrap  in  many  a  happy  walk  u 
near  her  moorland  home.  The  weather  was  not  cold  for  i 
ol  year,  but  still  it  waa  chilly  to  any  one  that  was  atationu 
■he  wanted  to  look  her  last  on  the  shoals  of  English  peoi 
erowded  backwards  and  forwards,  like  ants,  on  the  pier, 
people,  who  might  stay  among  their  loved  onest  The  \ 
ojemons  gathered  round  her,  aa  they  gatlier  round  all  w] 
See  self,  tempting.  A  crowd  of  suggestive  doubts  press 
her.  "  Was  it  really  necessary  that  alke  should  go  with  I 
Could  she  do  him  any  real  good  1  Would  he  be  in  any 
flnenced  by  her  ? "  Then  the  daemon  tried  another  desert 
doubt.  "  Had  it  ever  been  her  duty  to  go  1  She  was  lea 
[_  mother  alone.  She  was  giving  Frank  much  pi'csent  sorrow, 
"  She  could  not  endure  longer,  one 
I'io  her  own  tempting  heart: 

I         "I  was  right  to  hope  for  Edward  ;  T  am  right  to  give 

f  ^hance  of  ateadioesa  which  my  presence  will  give.    I  ant  da 

I  my  mother  earnestly  wished  me  to  do  ;  and  what  to  the 

f   tdt  relievedby  my  doing.     I  know  Fraiik  will  feel  sorrow, 

I  myself  hare  such  an  acliing  heart;  but  if  I  hod  asked  him. 

I  was  not  right  ingoing,  he  would  have  been,  too  truthful  no! 

Mid  '  yes. '  I  have  tried  to  do  right,  and  though  I  may  fail, 

may  seem  to  arise  rather  than  good  out  of  my  endeavour,  y 

will  submit  to  my  failure,  and  try  and  say  '  God's  will  bo  di 

mly  I  might  have  seen  Frank  once  more,  and  told  him  all 

face  t" 

To  do  away  with  such  thoughts,  she  determined  no  long 
I  {[azing,  and  tempted  by  the  shore  :  and,  giving  one  look  to  I 
I  *hich  contained  her  lover,  she  went  down  below,  and  buaiad 
oven  through  her  blinding  tears,  in  trying  to  arrange  her  ow. 
{  and  Edward's.  She  heard  boat  after  boat  arrive,  loaded  w 
I  aengers.  She  loamt  from  Edward,  who  came  down  to  toll 
[  bet,  that  there  were  upwards  of  two  hundred  steerage  past 
LShe  felt  the  trerauloua  shake  which  announced  that  the  si 
k^sed  from  her  moorings,  and  being  tugged  down  the  ri 
1  llTapped  herself  up  once  more,  and  came  on  deck,  and  ai 
Jimnug  the  many  who  were  looking  their  last  look  at  Englan( 
early  winter  eveiiing  wm  daritgning  in,  and  shutting  o^tiie 
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tat,  the  hiUsof  which  were  like  the  hilla  of  liome.  She  was  thank* 
.  when  she  became  too  ill  to  think  and  rememher, 
£xhausted  and  BtiU,  she  did  not  know  whether  ahe  weib  sleeping 
w&kitig  ;  or  whether  she  had  slept,  since  she  had  thrown  herHcU 
wn  on  her  cot ;  when,  suddenly,  there  waa  a  great  rush,  and  then 
'Edward  stood  lite  lightning  by  her,  pulling  her  up  by  the  arm. 

"  The  ahip  ia  on  fire — -to  the  deck,  Maggie !  Fire  !  Fire  !"  lie 
■houted,  like  a  maniac,  while  he  dragged  her  np  the  Htairs — aa  if  the 
orjof  "Fire"  could  summon  human  aid  on  the  great  deep.  And  the 
cry  was  echoed  up  to  heaven  by  all  that  crowd,  in  an  accent  of 
deBpair. 

The^  stood  huddled  together,  dressed  and  undresBed  ;  now  in 
red  lund  light,  showing  ghastly  faces  of  terror — now  in  white  wreaths 
of  gmoke^aa  far  away  from  the  steerage  as  they  could  press  ;  fcr 
there,  up  from  the  hold,  rose  columns  of  smoke,  and  now  and  then 
ft  fierce  blaze  leaped  out,  exulting — higher  and  higher  every  time  ; 
while  from  each  crevice  on  that  j^rt  of  the  deck  issued  harbingers 
«f  the  terrible  destruction  that  awaited  them. 

The  sailors  were  lowering  the  boats  ;  and  above  them  atKiod  the 

Staia,  B8  calm  as  if  he  were  on  his  own  hearth  at  home — his  home 
are  he  never  more  should  be.  His  voice  was  low— waa  lower ; 
but  aa  clear  aa  a  bell  in  its  distinctness ;  as  wise  in  ltd  directions  as 
collected  thought  oould  make  it.  Some  of  the  steerage  passengers 
were  helping  ;  hut  more  were  dumb  and  motionless  witii  affiieht. 
In  that  dead  silence  was  heard  a  low  wail  of  sorrow,  as  of  numbera 
whose  power  was  crushed  out  of  them  by  that  awful  terror.    Edward 


The  fire  sprung  up  along  the  main-maat,  and  did  not  sink  or  dis- 
appear again.    They  know,  then,  that  all  the  mad  efforts  made  by 
aome  few  below  to  extinguish  it  were  in  vain  ;  and  then  went  up 
the  prajeiB  of  hundreds,  in  mortal  agony  of  fear — 
"  Lord !  have  mercy  upon  us  I " 

Not  in  quiet  calm  of  village  church  did  ever  such  a  pitiful  cry^ 
to  heaven  ;  it  was  like  one  voice — like  the  day  of  judgment  m 
tfie  presence  of  the  Lord. 

And  after  that  there  waa  no  mora  silence  ;  but  a  confusion  of 
teirible  farewells,  and  wild  cries  of  adright,  and  purposeless  rushes 
hither  and  thither. 

The  boats  were  down,  rocking  on  the  sea.  The  captain  spoke: 
"  Put  the  children  in  first :  they  are  the  most  helpless." 
One  or  two  stout  sailors  stood  in  the  boats  to  receive  them. 
Bdward  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  gangway,  pulling  Maggie 
with  him.  She  was  almost  pressed  to  death,  and  sl^ed,  Close  in 
hes'  ear,  ^e  heard  a  woman  praying  to  herself.  She,  poor  creature, 
knew  of  no  presence  but  Ood's  in  that  awful  hour,  and  spoke  '-  - 
low  voice  to  Him. 

"  My  heart's  darlings  are  taken  away  from  me.  Faith  I  faith 
Oh,  my  great  Ood  !  I  will  die  in  pe.tce,  if  Thou  wilt  but  grant  mi 
htth  ill  tlii't  terrible  hour,  to  feel  that  Thou  wilt  take  care  of  n\^ 
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poor  utfibons.   HuBh.  1  dearest  BiUf,"  the  cried  out  shrill  to 
Mlov  in  the  boat,  wailing  for  hi>  mother ;  snd  th«  chuige 

Tuioo,  fruiii  deBp&tr  to  &  kind  of  cheerfohiess,  showed  i 
mother's  love  can  do.  "  Mother  will  come  soon.  Hide  h: 
Anne,  and  wrap  jour  shawl  tight  roand  him."  And  then  he 
aiuik  down  again,  in  the  same  low,  wild  prajer  for  faith.  I 
Gi'iilJ  not  turn  to  see  her  face,  but  took  the  hacd  which  hun 
her.  The  woman  clutched  at  it  with  the  glasp  of  a  vioe  ;  bn 
on  prftjing,  aa  it  unconsciouH.  Just  then  the  crowd  gave 
little.  The  captain  had  said  that  the  womea  were  to  go  nezi 
they  were  too  f  rensied  to  obey  his  directions,  and  now  pressoc 
ward  and  forward.  The  sailors,  with  mute,  stem  obedience, 
to  follow  out  the  captain's  directions.  Edward  pulled  Ma^ 
■lie  kept  her  hold  on  the  mother.  The  mate,  at  the  head  i 
gaagway,  pushed  him  back. 
'■  Only  women  are  to  go  !  " 
"  There  are  men  there." 
"  Throe,  to  manage  the  boat." 

"  Come  on,  Maggie !  while  there's  room  for  us,"  said  li 
heeding.  But  Maggie  drew  back,  and  put  the  mother's  han 
the  mate's.  "  Save  her  first,"  said  she.  The  woman  did  not 
of  anything,  but  that  her  cliildren  were  there  ;  it  was  onljr  in 
days,  and  quiet  hours,  that  she  remembered  the  young  creatne 
pushed  hor  forwards  to  join  her  fatherless  children,  and,  by '. 
her  place  in  the  crowd,  waa  jostled — where,  she  did  not  know 
dreamed  until  her  dying  day,  Edward  pressed  on,  nnawan 
Maggie  waa  not  close  behind  him.  He  was  deaf  to  reproadiet^j 
heedless  of  the  hand  stretched  out  to  hold  him  back,  sprang  w 
the  boat.  The  men  there  pushed  her  off— full,  and  more  thai 
aa  she  was  ;  and  overboard  he  fell  into  the  sullen  heaving  w^ 
His  last  shout  had  been  on  Maggie's  name-^a  name  she  I 
thought  to  hear  again  on  earth,  as  sho  was  pressed  back,  slsl 
"  "  .  But  suddenly  a  voice  rang  out  above  all  caA 
moaning  hungry  waves,  and  above  the  roaring  Sra. 
Maggie,  Maggie !  My  Ha^e  t  " 
Out  of  the  steerage  side  ot  the  crowd  a  toll  figure  issued  1 
jrimed  with  smoke.  She  could  not  see,  but  she  knew,  i 
tame  bird  flutters  to  tlie  human  breast  of  its  protector . 
affrighted  by  some  mortal  foe,  so  Maggie  fluttered  and  cow 
his  arms.  And,  for  a  moment,  there  was  no  more  terror  o: 
of  danger  in  the  liearta  of  thoee  twain,  hut  only  infinite  a 
lute  peace.  She  had  no  wonder  how  he  come  there  :  it  was 
that  he  was  there.  He  first  thought  of  the  destruction  t. 
present  with  them.  He  was  as  calm  and  composed  as  if  tl 
beneath  the  thorn-tree  on  the  „till  moorlands,  far  away.  ^ 
her,  without  a  word,  to  the  end  of  the  quarter-deck,  B 
her  to  a  piece  of  spar.     She  never  spoke. 

"Maggie,"  he  said,  "my  only  chance  is  to  throwy_^ 
board.  liiiB  spar  will  keep  you  floating.  At  first,  you  J 
dowii — deep,  deep  down.     Keep  your  tnouth    "  '     —  "'"" 


U  ba  tliute  wlien  70U  come  ui>.    Bj  God'a  help,  I  will  Btruggla 
%ytilj  for  you." 

Bbe  looked  up ;  and  by  the  flaahing  light  he  oould  Bee  a  trusting, 
ring  nnile  upon  her  face.  And  he  smiled  hack  at  her ;  a  grave, 
mtihil  look,  fit  to  wear  on  hia  face  in  hearen.  He  helped  her 
tho  ride  of  the  vesael,  away  from  the  falling  burning  pieces  of 
Then  for  a  moment  he  paused. 

[f Maggie,  I  may  be  throwing  you  in  to  deatk"    He  put 

■  hand  before  hia  eyes.     The  strong  man  lost  courage.     Then  she 

■'  I  am  not  afraid  ;  God  ia  with  us,  whether  we  hre  or  die  !  " 
looked  as  quiet  and  happy  as  a  cluld  on  its  mother's  breast ; 
BO,  before  he  lost  heart  again,  he  heaved  her  up,  and  threw  her 
IT  as  he  could  over  into  the  glaring,  dizzying  water ;  and  straight 
ipod  aft«r  her.  She  came  up  with  an  involuntary  look  of  terror 
her  face  ;  hut  when  she  saw  him  by  the  red  glare  of  the  burning 
lip  close  by  her  aide,  she  shut  her  eyes,  and  looked  as  if  peace- 
lily  eoii^  to  sleep.  Ha  swam,  guiding  the  spar. 
"1  think  we  aire  near  Llandudno.  I  know  we  have  passed  the 
lie  Orines'  head."  That  was  all  he  said  ;  but  she  did  not  speak. 
He  Bwam  out  of  tho  heat  and  fierce  blaze  of  light  into  the  quiet 
rk  waters  ;  and  then  into  the  moon's  path.  It  might  be  half  an 
iir  before  he  got  into  that  silver  stream.  When  the  beams  fell 
TO  upon  them  he  looked  at  Maggie.  Her  head  rested  on  the 
ir,  quite  atili.  He  could,  not  bear  it.  "  Maggie — dear  heart ! 
»k!" 
With  a  great  eSbrt  she  was  called  hack  from  the  borders  of 

Kth  by  that  voice,  and  opened  her  filmy  eyes,  which  looked 
»d  as  if  she  could  seenothing  nearer  than  the  gleaming  lights  of 
[eaven.  She  let  the  lids  fall  softly  again.  He  was  as  if  alone  in 
le  wide  world  with  God. 
"  A  quarter  of  an  hour  more  and  all  is  over,"  thought  ho,  "  Tho 
opie  at  Llandudno  must  see  our  burning  ship,  and  will  come  out 
their  boats."  Ho  kept  in  the  line  of  Uj^ht,  although  it  did  not 
id  him  direct  to  the  shore,  in  order  that  they  might  be  seen.  He 
am  with  desperation.  One  moment  he  thought  he  had  heard  her 
■t  gasp  rattle  through  the  rush  of  the  waters  ;  and  all  strength 
u  gone,  and  he  lay  on  the  waves  as  if  he  himself  must  die,  and 
b  with  her  spirit  straight  through  that  purple  lift  to  heaven  ;  the 
.the  heard  the  splash  of  oars,  and  raised  himself  and  cried  aloud. 
!  boatmen  took  them  in,  and  examined  her  by  the  lantern, — 
Dd  spoke  in  Welsh, — and  shook  their  heads.  Frank  threw  him- 
df  on  hii  knees,  and  prayed  them  to  take  her  to  land.  They  did 
«rt  know  hia  words,  but  they  understood  his  prayer.  He  lussed 
BT  lips,  he  chafed  her  hands,  he  wrung  the  water  out  of  her  hair, 

rheld  her  feet  against  his  warm  breaat. 
"  Slie  is  not  dead,"  he  kept  saying  to  tho  men,  as  he  saw  their 
9>T0wful,  pitying  looks. 

The  lund   people   at   Llandudno  had   made   ready  their  OWB 
{tmble  beds,  with  every  appliance  of  comfort  they  could  think  ofc 
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u  Uiey  iuiil«ntood  the  nature  of  tlie  calaimty  wtaa 
the  ship  on  their  oosats.     Frank  walked,  drippingj 
b;  the  bod;  of  hit  Margaret,  which  was  home  b; 
_  Along  the  rocky,  Hloping  shore. 

"  She  U  not  dead  1 "  ho  said.  Ue  stopped  at  the  first 
to.  It  belonged  to  a  kind-htMirted  woman,  Tbt 
her  bed,  and  gut  the  village  doctor  to  come  and  at 
There  L*  life  atilL"  said  he,  gravely. 
"1  knew  it,"  said  Frank,  But  it  felled  him  to  the  g) 
He  sank  first  in  prayer,  aud  then  in  inBenaibillty.  The  dod 
jrything.  All  that  night  long  he  passed  to  and  fro  from 
house  ;  for  severul  had  swum  to  Llandudno.  Others, 
mght,  had  gone  to  Abergele. 

In  the  morning  Frank  was  recovered  enough  to  write 
her,  by  Maggie's  bedside.  He  sent  the  letter  off  to  0 
,  » little  bright-looking  Welsh  boy.  Late  in  the  aftemo 
iroke. 

'  In  a  moment  or  two  she  looked  eagerly  round  her,  as  if  g 
in  her  breath  ;  and  then  she  cove^d  her  head  and  sobbo 
"  Where  is  Edward  ? "  aakod  she. 

"We  do  not  know,"  said  Frank,  gravely.  "I  have  been 
i  viUnge,  and  aeon  every  survivor  here  ;  he  ia  not  »ntnig 
'  '  e  may  be  at  some  other  place  aJon^  Uie  coast." 


is  eyes  his  fears — hia  belief. 


silent,  reading 

At  last  she  aaked  again. 

"I  cannot  understand  it.    My  head  is  not  clear.     The 

ih  rushing  noisefl  in  it.     How  came  you  there  1 "     8hs  shut 

ivoluntarily  aa  she  reciUlBd  the  terrible  where. 

For  on  instant  he  dreaded,  for  her  sake,  to  recal  the  d 

stances  of  the  night  before  ;  but  then  he  underatood  how  hei 

would  dwell  upon  them  until  she  was  satisfied. 

"  You  remember  writing  tome,  love,  tellingme  all.     I  go 

letter — I  don't  know  how  long  ago — yesterday,  I  think.     Yi 

>^  evening.     You  could  not  thuik,  Ma^^,  I  would  let  j 

I  Alone  to  America.     I  won't  speak  against  Edward,  poor  f  ello4 

must  both  aUow  that  he  was  not  the  person  to  watchoveryi 

:li  a  treasure  slioiildbe  watched  over.     I  thought  I  would  g 

I  hardly  know  if  I  meant  to  make  myself  known  to  jl 

for  I  had  no  wish  to  have  much  to  do  with  your  ra| 

i  now  that  it  was  selfish  in  me.     Well !  there  was  nothing 

ij  afterreeeivingyourletter,  but  to  set  off  for  Liverpool  stq 

1  join  you.     And  after  that  deoiaion  was  made,  my  spiritfl 

the  old  talks  about  Canada  and  Australia  cane  to  mj  mind 

seemed  like  a  realisation  of  them.     Besides,  Maggie,  } 

^   .   sd — I  even  auapect  now — that  ir-.y  father  had  somethingj 

■with  your  goi^g  with  Edward  1  "  [ 

' '  Indeed,  iftank  I "  said  she,  earnestly,   "  you  are  mistakj 

cannot  tell  you  all  now  ;  but  he  was  so  good  aud  kind  at  lost.^ 

never  urged  me  to  go  ;  though,  I  believe,  he  did  tell  m"*'  — "■ 

fte  ■aTinjt  of  Edw«^" 


i 


"  Don't  aritate  yourself,  love,     ItruHttherowillbe  timeenough, 

ime  happy  day  at  home,  to  tell  me  all.     And  till  then,  I  will  ho* 

BTB  that  my  father  did  not  in  any  viaj  suggest  ihia  voyage.     Bin 

Da'U  allow  that,  after  all  that  has  passed,  it  ivm  nut  unnatural  iu 

i«  to  suppose  so.     1  only  told  Middleton  I  waa  obliged  to  leavo  hiin 

_y  the  neit  tr^n.     It  was  not  till  I  waa  fairly  off,  that  I  began  to 

fedcon  up  what  money  I  hod  with  me.     I  doubt  even  if  1  waa  aorry 

to  find  it  was  so  little.     I  should  have  to  put  forth  my  euergies  and 

^^t  my  way,  aa  I  had  often  wanted  to  do.     I  remember,  I  Uiought, 

liow  happy  you  and  I  would  be,  atriving  together  aa  poor  people 

■  in  that  new  world  which  is  the  old. '    Thea  you  had  told  me  you 

irere  going  in  the  ateerage,  and  that  was  all  suitable  to  my  deum 

for  myself." 

' '  It  waa  Erminia'a  kindness  that  prevented  our  going  thero.  She 
uked  your  father  to  take  ua  cabin  placea  unknown  to  me." 

"  Sid  she  ?  Dear  Erminia !  it  is  just  like  her.  I  could  aliuoit 
laagh  to  remember  the  eagerness  with  which  I  doffod  my  sigiu  of 
weuth,  and  put  on  those  of  poverty.  I  sold  my  watch  nhen  I  got 
into  Xdverpool — yesterday,  I  believe — but  it  aeema  like  months  ago. 
And  I  rigged  myaelf  out  at  a  slop-ahop  with  suitable  clothes  for  a 
steerage  paaaenger.  Maggie  ]  you  never  told  me  the  name  of  the 
vessel  you  were  going  to  sail  in ! " 

*'I  did  not  luiowit  tilll  got  to  Liverpool.  All  Mr.  Buxton  said 
was  that  some  ship  sailed  on  the  15th." 

"I  concluded  it  must  be  the  ' Anniv-Maria'  (poor  'Anna- 
Maria  ! ')  and  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  She  had  jost  heaved  her  anchor 
wbenlcame  onboard.  Don't  you  recoUeot  a  boat  hailing  herattha 
last  moment  I    There  were  three  of  us  in  her." 

"  No ;  I  was  below  in  my  cabin— trying  not  to  think,"  said  she, 
coloiu^g  a  little. 

"  Well!  as  aoon  as  I  got  on  board  it  began  to  grow  dark,  or,  per- 
ItspS]  it  was  the  fog  on  the  river ;  at  any  rate,  instead  of  being  able 
to  single  out  your  figure  at  once,  Maggie — it  is  one  among  a  thousand 
~I  had  to  go  peering  into  every  woman's  face,  and  many  were  below. 
I  went  between  decka,  and  by  and  by  I  was  afraid  I  had  mistaken 
the  vessel;  Isatdown;  I  had  nospirit  to  stand;  andeverytimethe 
door  opened  I  roused  up  and  looked^but  you  never  came.  I  was 
thinking  what  to  do ;  whether  to  be  put  on  shore  in  Ii'eland,  or  to 
go  on  to  New  York,  and  wait  for  you  there ;  it  was  the  worst  time 
of  oU,  for  I  bad  nothing  to  do,  and  the  suspense  was  horrible.  1 
might  have  known,"  said  he,  aniiling,  "  my  little  Emperor  of  Russia 
waa  not  one  to  be  a  steerage  passenger," 

Bat  Maggie  was  too  much  shaken  to  smile,  and  the  thought  ot 
Edward  lay  heavy  upon  her  mind. 

"  Then  the  fire  broke  out ;  how,  or  why,  I  suppose,  will  never 
be  ascertained.  It  was  at  onr  end  of  the  vessel.  I  thanked  God, 
then,  that  you  were  not  there.  The  secoud  mate  wanted  some  one 
to  go  down  with  bim  to  bring  up  the  gunpowder,  and  tUruw  it  over- 
board. 1  had  nothing  to  do,  and  I  went.  We  wrapped  it  up  in  «  ' 
■aila,  bnt  it  was  a  ticklish  pieoe  of  work,  aud  bwk  timo,     Whifi^l 
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had  tjot  it  overboftrd,  tho  fiames  wore  gathering  far  and  wi^ 
don't  ramember  what  I  did  until  I  heard  Edvrard'B  voice  Bp« 

It  wai  decided  that  the  next  tnoming  thej  slionld  set  off  1 
wards,  striving  on  their  way  to  obtain  tidiaga  of  EdwanL  ] 
vTuuld  have  given  his  onl;  valuable  (his  mother's  diamond^ 
which  he  wore  co:istantly)  as  a  pledge  for  some  advance  of  m 
but  the  kind  Welsh  people  would  not  have  it.  They  had  not 
spkre  cash,  bat  what  they  had  they  readily  lent  to  the  SETvivora  • 
"  Anna-Marift."  Dressed  in  the  homely  country  garb  of  the  p 
Franlc  and  Maggie  set  off  in  their  car.  It  was  a  clear,  frosty  ] 
ing — the  first  t^t  winter.  The  road  soon  lay  high  up  on  tht 
along  the  coast.  They  looked  down  on  the  sea  rockiag  below 
every  village  they  stopped,  and  Frank  inquired,  tutd  made  the  i 
inquire  in  Welsh;  but  no  tidings  gained  they  of  Edward;  Q 
here  and  there  Maggie  watched  Fruuk  into  soma  cottage  or  i 
going  to  see  a  dead  body,  beloved  by  some  one ;  and  when  he 
out,  solemn  and  grave,  their  sad  eyes  met,  and  she  knew  it  wi 
he  they  sought,  without  needing  words. 

At  Abergele  they  stopped  to  rest;  and  because,  bet]]g  a  1 
place,  it  would  need  a  lunger  search,  Maggie  lay  down  on  &» 
for  she  wiui  vciy  weak,  and  shut  her  eyes,  and  tried  not  to  at 
ever  and  ever  that  mad  struggling  crowd  lighted  by  th» 
flames. 

Frank  came  bock  in  an  hour  or  so  ;  and  soft  behind  1 
laborioiialy  treading  on  tiptoe — Mr.  Buiton  followed.  He 
evidently  choking  dawn  his  Robs  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  white 
figure  of  Maggie  he  held  out  his  arms, 

"  My  dear  I  my  daughter !  "  he  said,  "  God  bless  you  I  " 
could  not  apeak  more — he  was  fairly  crying  1  but  he  put  her 
in  Frank's,  and  kept  holding  them  both. 

"  My  father,"  said  Frank,  speaking  in  a  husky  voice,  whil 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  "  had  heard  of  it  before  he  received  my  L 
1  might  have  known  that  the  lighthouse  signals  would  take  il 
to  Liverpool.  I  had  written  a  few  lines  to  him  saying  I  was  ( 
to  you  ;  happily  they  never  reached — that  was  spared  to  my 
father. " 

Maggie  saw  the  look  of  restored  confidence  that  passed  bet 
father  and  son. 

"  My  mother  )  "  said  she,  at  last. 

"  She  is  liore, "  said  they  both  at  once,  with  sad  solemnirt^ 

"Oh,  where!  Why  did  not  you  teU  mef"  exclaimed 
starting  up.     But  their  faces  told  her  why,  . 

"  Edward  is  drowned— is  dead,"  said  she,  reading  their  loc 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Let  me  go  to  my  mother."  ' 

"Maggie,  she  is  with  him.     Hia  body  w 
night.    My  father  and  she  heard  of  it  as  they  ci 
bear  to  see  her  I     She  will  not  leave  him." 
"  Take  me  to  her,"  Maggie  aixswered. 
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They  led  her  into  a  bednjoni.  Stretched  on  the  bed  lay  Edward, 
Rt  now  tu>  full  of  hope  aud  worldly  plana. 
Mm.  Browne  looked  round  and  saw  Maggie.  She  did  not  get 
ibom  her  place  by  his  head  ;  nor  did  she  long  avert  her  gase  from 
I  poor  face.  But  she  held  Maggie's  hand,  as  the  girl  knelt  by  her 
d  spoke  to  her  in  a  Iiuahed  voice,  undisturbed  by  tears.  Hei 
serable  heart  could  nob  find  that  relief. 

"  He  ia  dead  ! — he  is  gone  ! — lie  will  never  come  hack  again  I 
'  he  had  gone  to  America — it  might  have  been  years  lirst — but  he 
Duld  have  come  back  to  me.  But  now  lio  will  never  come  back 
pin ;  never — never  I " 

Her  voice  died  away,  aa  the  wailings  of  tlio  night-wind  die  in 
le  diitance  ;  and  there  was  Bilenc« — ailence  more  sad  and  hupelosa 
jan  Any  passionate  words  of  grief. 
And  to  this  day  it  is  the  same.  Slie  prizes  her  dead  son  mors 
ft  thousand  living  daughters,  liappy  and  prosperous  as  is  Maggie 
— rich  in  the  love  of  many.  1!  Maggie  did  not  show  such 
e  to  her  mother's  faithful  sorrows,  others  might  wonder  at 
r  refusal  to  be  comforted  by  that  sweet  daughter.  But  Maggie 
Bats  her  with  such  tender  sympathy,  never  thinking  of  herself  or 
ir  own  claims,  that  Frank,  Errainia,  Mr.  Buxton,  Nancy,  and  all, 
We  reverent  and  sympathising  too. 

I  Over  both  old  and  young  the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead  broods 
like  a  dove~of  one  who  could  do  but  little  during  her  lifetime  ; 
Ivho  waa  doomed  only  lo  "stand  aud  wait  i"  who  was  meekly  con- 
lionl  to  be  gentle,  holy,  [latient,  and  undefiled — the  memory  of  th« 
tl»iuJid  Mi^.  Buxtiui. 
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lun  shed  down  his  glorious  rays  oi  ^  _. 
j&rd,  making  the  shadow,  cait  bjthe  old  jew-tree  onder  wi 
sat,  seeiu  deeper  and  deeper  by  coDtraat.  The  eTerlasting ! 
myriodB  of  Buimuer  inaects  made  liucuriouB  lullaby. 

Of  the  view  that  lay  beneath  our  gazo,  I  canaot  apeak  adeq 
e  foreground  was  the  grey-stone  wall  of  the  vicorofre  gardi 
the  colouring  made  by  mnumerahle  lichens,  femB,  ivy  c 
idcr  green  and  most  delicate  tracery,  and  the  nvid  acarlel 
'  )ill,  which  found  a  home  inevtry  nook  and  crevice— 
the  eummit  of  that  old  wall  flaunted  some  impruned  teadrili 
vine,  and  long  flower-laden  branches  of  the  climbing  roi 
trained  against  the  itiner  side.  Beyond,  lay  meadow  grei 
mountain  grey,  and  the  blue  dazzle  of  Morecajnbe  Bay,  as  it  q 
between  us  and  the  more  distant  view. 

For  a  while  we  were  ailent,  liying  in  sight  and  niuminring 
Tlien  Jeremy  took  up  our  oonversatiou  where,  suddenly 
wearineaa,  as  we  saw  that  deep  green  shadowy  resting  place, 
ceased  speaking  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

It  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  holiday-time  that  thoughts  i 
nidely  shaken  from  us  by  outward  violence  of  hurry  and  bt 
patience,  but  fall  maturelyfrom  our  lips  in  the  sunny  leisure 
days.     "The  stock  may  be  bad,  hut  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
"  How  would  you  then  define  a  hero  I"  I  asked. 
There  waa  a  long  pause,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  my  qi 
watching  a  cloud-shadow  floating  over  the  fat-away  hilla| 
Jaremy  made  answer : 

"  My  idea  of  a  hero  is  one  who  acts  up  to  the  highest  i 
duty  he  has  been  able  to  form,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice.  ] 
that  by  this  definition  we  may  include  all  phases  of  character,  a 
the  heroes  of  old,  whose  sole  (and  to  us,  low)  idea  of  duty  coi 
in  personal  prowess."  « 

"  Then  you  would  oven  admit  the  military  heroes  ) "  aska 
"  I  would  ;  with  a  certain  kind  of  pity  for  the  circmnl 
which  had  given  them  no  higher  ideas  of  duty.  Still,  if  that 
?d  self  to  do  what  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  right,  II 
uk  I  could  deny  them  the  title  of  hero." 
"  A  poor,  unchristian  heroism,  whose  manifestation  oonid 
yury  to  others  !  '    I  said. 
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We  were  both  startled  bj  a  third  Toioe. 

"  If  I  might  make  w  bold,  sir  " — and  then  the  spoaJior  stopped. 

It  was  the  Sexton,  whom,  when  wo  first  arrived,  we  had  noticed, 

(in  accesaory  to  the  scene,  but  whom  we  had  forgotten,  aa  much. 

^^  though  he  were  as  inanimate  as  one  of  the  moss-covered  head- 

"  If  I  might  be  bo  bold,"  said  he  again,  waiting  leave  to  speak. 
leremj  bowed  in  deference  to  hia  white,  uncovered  head.     And  so 

imaged,  he  went  on. 

'  What  that  gentleman  "  (alluding  to  my  last  speech) "  has  just 
said,  brings  to  my  mind  one  who  is  dead  and  gone  this  n 

■  ago.  I,  maybe,  have  not  rightly  understood  your  mei 
pntlemen,  but  as  far  as  I  could  gather  it,  I  think  you'd  both  have 
piyen  in  to  thinking  poor  Gilbert  Dawson  a  hero.  At  any  rate," 
aid  he,  heaving  a  long,  quivering  aigh,  "  I  have  reason  to  thipV 

Will  you  take  a  seat,  air,  and  tellusabouthim?"  said  Jeremy, 
lingupuntilthe  old  man  was  seated.    I  confess  I  felt  impatient 
At  the  interruption. 

"  It  will  be  forty-five  year  come  Martinmas,"  said  the  Sexton, 
tcting  down  on  a  grassy  mound  at  our  feet,  ' '  since  I  finished  my 
sreuticeship,  and  settled  down  at  Lindal.  You  can  see  IJndaf, 
T,  at  evenings  and  mornings  across  the  bay ;  a  little  to  the  right 
F  Orange ;  at  least,  I  used  to  see  it,  many  a  time  and  oft,  afore  my 
ght  grew  so  dark  :  and  I  have  spent  many  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
^^-gaeing  at  it  far  away,  and  thinking  of  the  days  I  lived  there,  till 
be  teara  came  so  thick  to  uy  eyes,  I  could  gaze  no  longer.  I  shall 
larer  look  upon  it  again,  either  far-off  or  near,  but  you  may  see  it, 
both  ways,  and  a  torriblo  bonny  spot  it  is.  In  my  young  days, 
Vrben  I  went  to  settle  there,  it  was  full  of  as  wild  a  set  of  young 
EbUowb  as  ever  were  clapped  eyes  on ;   all  for  fighting,  poaching, 

Ruarrellins,  aiid  such  like  work,  I  were  startled  myself  when  I 
rst  found  what  a  set  I  were  among,  but  soon  I  began  to  fall  into 
bllieir  waya,  and  I  ended  by  being  as  rough  a  chap  as  any  on  'em. 
rd  been  there  a  matter  of  two  year,  and  were  reckoned  by  most 
the  cock  of  the  vJl^e,  when  GUbert  Dawson,  as  I  was  speaJang  of, 
eune  to  Lindal.  He  were  about  as  strapping  a  chap  as  I  was  {1 
fjBaed  to  be  six  feet  high,  though  now  I'm  so  shrunk  and  doubled 
'  ofi},  and,  as  we  were  like  in  the  same  trade  {both  iued  to  prepare 
jiwan  and  wood  for  the  Liverpool  coopers,  who  get  a  deal  of  stuff 
iiom  the  copses  round  the  bay,  air),  we  were  thrown  together, 
tuck  mightUy  to  each  other.  I  put  my  beat  leg  foremost  t 
aqusl  with  Gilbert,  for  I'd  had  some  schooling,  though  since  in 
been  at  Lindal  I'd  lost  a  good  part  of  what  I'd  leamti  and  I  kept 
my  rough  ways  out  of  sight  for  a  time,  I  felt  so  ashamed  of  his 
itting  to  know  them.  But  that  did  not  last  long.  I  began  to 
k  he  fancied  a  girl  I  dearly  loved,  but  who  had  Sways  held  off 
II  me.  Eh  !  but  she  was  a  pretty  one  in  those  days !  There's 
like  her,  now.  I  think  I  see  her  going  along  the  road  vh\i 
ikncuig  tread,  and  shaking  bach  her  long  yellow  curls,  k>  t;iTe 


I 
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■•  or  taj  othet  joong  fellow  »  uncy  irord;  no  wonder  Gil 
taksa  with  her,  for  all  he  was  grave,  and  ahe  bo  meny  aji 
Bnl  I  began  t«  tbtnlc  the  liked  him  again ;  and  then  inj  bl 
•Q  afii*.  I  got  to  hate  hiffl  for  eTeiythiiig  he  did.  Ala 
\»A  rtood  t>j,  admiriiig  to  ■««  him,  how  he  leapt,  and  what  i 
and  cricketfr  he  was.  And  now  I  ground  lujr  teeth  witb 
whene'er  he  did  a  thing  which  caught  Letlf's  eye.  I  coult 
in  her  look  that  ahe  liked  him,  for  all  she  held  herself  jnal 
with  him  as  with  all  the  rest.  Lord  Gud  foi^ve  lae !  how 
that  man." 

Be  ipoke  as  if  the  hatred  were  a  thing  of  yesterday, 
vithin  Im  memorj' were  shown  the  actions  &Dd  feelings  of  hi 
And  then  he  dropped  his  voice,  and  iaid ; 

"Well!  I  b^an  tn  look  out  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him, 
Uood  was  up  to  fight  him.  If  I  beat  him  (and  I  were  a  nu 
in  those  dafs),  I  thought  Lettj  would  cool  towards  him. 
eT«ning  at  quoit*  (rm  »«re  I  don't  know  how  or  why,  b 
doings  grow  out  of  small  words)  I  fell  out  with  him,  and  chi 
him  to  fight.  I  could  se«  he  were  very  wioUi  by  hia  colonc 
and  going — and,  as  I  said  before,  he  were  a  fine  active  youn( 
But  &11  at  once  he  dreiv  in,  and  said  he  would  not  fight, 
yell  Bi  the  Lindal  lads,  who  were  watching  us,  set  up  !  I 

fet.  I  coiUd  na'  help  but  feel  sorry  for  him,  to  be  so  acom 
thought  he'd  not  rightly  token  my  meaning,  and  Fd  gi 
another  chance ;  so  I  said  it  again,  and  dared  lum,  as  plain  a 
CQold  speak,  to  fight  out  the  quarrel.  He  told  me  then,  he 
qnurel  a^iaiiitt  me  ;  that  he  might  have  said  something  to 
np ;  he  did  not  know  that  he  had,  but  that  if  he  had,  he  sdk 
don ;  but  that  he  would  not  fight  no-how. 

"I  was  so  full  of  scorn  at  his  cowardliness,  that  I  waa  vc 
giTen  him  the  second  chance,  and  I  joined  in  the  yeU  that ' 
up,  twic«  as  bad  as  before.  He  stood  it  out,  tus  teeth  a 
looking  very  white,  and  when  we  were  silent  for  want  of 
he  said  out  loud,  but  in  a  hoarse  voice,  quite  different  ix 

'"I  cannot  fight,  because  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  quarrel,  I 
violence. ' 

"Then  he  turned  to  go  away;  I  were  bo  beside  myse 
soom  and  hate,  that  1  calleil  out — 

' ' '  Tell  truth,  lad,  at  loast ;  if  thou  dare  not  fight,  dnl 
and  tell  a  lie  about  it.  Mother's  moppet  ia  afraid  of  a  blM 
pretty  dear.     It  shannot  be  hurt,  hut  it  mnnnot  tell  lies,* 

"  Well,  they  laughed,  hut  I  could  not  laugh.  It  seemed 
thing  for  a  stout  young  chap  to  be  a  coward  and  afraid  \ 

"  Before  the  snn  had  set,  it  was  talked  of  all  over  LindalJ 
had  challenged  OUbert  to  fight,  and  how  he'd  denied  me  ;  u 
folks  stood  at  their  doora,  and  looked  at  him  going  up  the] 
his  home,  as  if  he'd  been  a  monkey  or  a  foreigner — but  no  one  | 
him  EOod  e'au.  Such  a  thing  as  refusing  to  fight  had  ni 
heard  of  afore  at  IdndaL    Next  day,  howeyer,  they  had  fa 
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I  man  muttered  the  word  'coward'  in  his  hearing,  ani  kept 
if  i  the  iTomeii  tittered  aa  he  passed,  and  the  little  impudent 
I  and  laaaGB  shouted  out,  '  How  long  is  it  sin'  thou  turned 
ikarT'  'Good-bye,  Jonathan  Broad-brim,'  and  such  like  jesls. 
"That  evening  I  met  him,  with  Lotty  by  his  side,  coming  up 
u  the  shore.  She  was  almost  crying  as  I  came  upon  them  at  tha 
_  a  of  the  lane  ;  and  looking  up  in  hia  face,  as  if  begging  him 
mething.  And  bo  she  was,  she  told  me  it  after.  For  she  did 
illy  like  him  ;  and  could  not  abide  to  hear  him  scorned  by  every 
e  for  being  a  coward  ;  and  she,  coy  as  she  was,  all  but  told  him 
nt  very  night  that  she  loved  him,  and  begged  him  not  te disgrace 
iniBelf ,  but  fight  me  as  I'd  dared  him  to.  When  he  still  stuck  to  it 
)  could  not,  for  that  it  was  wrong,  she  was  so  vexed  and  mad-liks 
I  the  way  she'd  spoken,  luid  the  feehngs  she'd  let  out  to  coax  him, 
kt  she  said  more  stinging  things  about  his  being  a  coward  than  all 
)  rest  put  together  (according  to  what  she  told  me,  sir,  afterwords), 
d  ended  by  saying  she'd  never  speak  to  him  again,  as  long  as  she 
ed  ;  she  did  once  again,  though^her  blessing  was  the  last  human 
h  that  reached  his  ear  in  his  wild  death  struggle. 
"  Bnt  much  happened  afore  that  time.  From  the  day  I  met 
Bm  walking,  Letty  turned  towards  me  ;  I  could  see  a  part  of  it 
«  to  spite  Gilbert,  for  she'd  be  twice  aa  kind  when  he  was  near, 
7  likely  to  hear  of  it ;  but  by  and  by  she  get  te  like  me  for  my  own 
Ye,  and  it  was  all  settled  for  our  marriage.  Gilbert  kept  aloof 
^^.Hu  every  one,  and  fell  into  a  sad,  careless  way.  His  very  gait  was 
tanged ;  his  step  used  to  be  brisk  and  sounding,  and  now  hia  foot 
Dgc^ed  heavily  on  the  ground.  I  used  to  try  and  daunt  him  with 
y  eye,  but  he  would  always  meet  my  look  in  a  steady,  quiet  way, 


'henever  he  came  to  quoiting  or  cricket,  he  just  left  off  coming. 
_^  "  The  old  clerk  was  the  only  one  he  kept  company  with  ;  orper- 
bkps,  rightly  to  spoak,  the  only  one  who  would  keep  company  with 
Um.  They  got  so  thick  at  last,  that  old  Jonas  would  aaj^,  Gilbert 
kad  gospel  on  his  side,  and  did  no  more  than  gospel  told  hiin  to  do  ; 
liat  we  none  of  us  gave  much  credit  to  what  he  said,  more  by  token 
mr  vicar  bad  a  brother,  a  colonel  in  the  army  ;  and  as  we  threepcd 
bmany  a  time  to  Jonas,  would  he  set  himself  up  to  know  the  gospel 
better  than  the  vicar  I  that  would  be  putting  the  cart  afore  the 
pone,  like  the  French  radicals.  And  if  the  vicar  had  thought 
i(iiarrelling  and  fighting  wicked,  and  again  the  Bible,  would  he  have 
■uwie  so  much  work  about  all  the  victories,  that  were  aa  plenty  as 
blackberries  at  that  time  of  day,  and  kept  the  Uttle  hell  of  Lindal 
^UTch  for  ever  ringing ;  or  would  he  have  thought  so  much  of  '  my 
ib«ol'    -^ -"-"       --' 


1 


>ther  the  colonel,'  as  he  was  alwaya  talking  o 
"  After  I  was  married  to  Letty  I  left  off  hating  Gilbert.  lerer 
id  of  pitied  him — hewaasoscomed  and  slighted  ;  and  for  all  he'd 
bold  look  about  him,  as  if  he  were  not  ashamed,  he  seemed  pining 
id  shrunk.  It's  a  wearying  thing  to  be  kept  at  arm's  length  by 
ib's  kind  ;  and  so  Gilbert  found  it,  poor  fellow.  The  little  children 

1 ^?* 
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[  to  liim,  tbimgli  ;  they'd  be  round  aboot  him  like  » 

I— iham  u  wns  too  yoiing  tu  knoir  what  a  ccnranl  ma 

It  tli&l  he  wn««ver  ready  to  lore  and  to  help  them,  and 


'■1 


mr  little  one,  too  ; 

« lore  her ;  Letty  in  especial,  who  seemed  to  get  all  the  I 
'   o  think  sometime!  she  wanted,  after  she  had  Lor  j 
«  for. 

"  All  my  kin  lived  on  this  aide  the  bay,  up  above  KeUet 
kt'a  her  that  lies  buried  near  yon  white  rose-tree)  wM 
lied,  and  nought  would  serve  her  bnt  that  Lettyand' 
0  to  the  wedduiB ;  tor  nil  my  sisters  loved  Letty,  she  111 
inning  ways  with  her.  Letty  did  not  like  to  leave  b«r  ha 
it  <)id  t  want  hur  to  take  it  :  so,  after  a  talk,  we  fixed  to ! 
h  Letty 's  mother  for  the  afternoon.  I  coi^d  see  her  heal 
|kbit,  for  she'd  never  loft  it  till  than,  and  she  seemed  to 
IT  of  evil,  oven  to  the  French  coming  and  taking  it  awayi 
■e  borrowed  a  shandry,  and  harnessed  my  old  grey  miai  a,  at 
U  th'  cart,  and  set  olT  as  grand  as  King  Gcoi^  acroaa  th 
Jut  three  o'clock,  for  yon  see  it  wore  high  water  about  twel 
Vd  to  go  and  come  back  same  tide,  as  Lett;  could  not  lea 
Etby  for  long.  It  were  a  meny  afternoon  were  that ;  lasi 
'vet  saw  Letty  laugh  heartily  ;  and,  fur  that  matter,  lasttimi 
mgfaed  downright  liearty  myeelf.  The  latest  crossing-ti 
tnineo'olork,  and wewerelateat starting.  Clockswere 
ve'd  a  piece  of  work  chasing  a  pig  father  had  given  I 
home  ;  we  bugged  him  at  l)i£t,  and  hs  screeched  and  sa 
n  the  back  port  o'^'  shandry,  and  we  laughed  and  they  Is 
Bid  in  the  midst  of  all  the  merriment  the  sun  set,  and  tiiat 
r  then  we  knew  what  time  it  was.  I  whipped 
I,  but  she  was  a  deal  beener  than  she  waa  in  the  momS 
rtiuld  neither  go  quiok  up  nor  down  the  brows,  and  they'll 
r  'twixt  Kellet  and  the  shore.  On  the  sands  it  were  wois^ 
■e  very  heavy,  for  the  fresh  had  comedown  after  the  rains  wi 
•d  1  how  I  did  wlup  the  poor  mare,  to  make  the  most  of 
Bght  as  yet  lasted.  You,  maybe,  don't  know  the  sands,i 
len.  From  Bolton  aide,  where  we  started  from,  it  is  bet* 
_jx  mile  to  Cart  Lane,  and  two  channels  to  cross,  let  alone  hd 
S^uiok-aanda.  At  the  second  channel  from  us  the  guide  wi 
in^time  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  bat  for  the  thre 
n  eacli  side  high  water  he's  not  there,  in  course.  He  stays  a(l 
set  if  he's  forespoken,  not  else.  So  now  you  know  where  il 
that  awful  night.  For  we'd  crossad  the  first  channel  aba 
mile,  and  it  were  growing  darker  and  darker  above  and  aroij 
all  but  one  red  line  of  light  above  the  hillsj  when  we  came  U 
w  (for  all  the  sands  look  so  flat,  there's  many  a  hollow  I 
.  _iere  you  lose  all  sight  of  the  shore).  We  were  longer  t 
jhould  ha*  been  in  crossing  the  hollow,  the  sand  waa  so 
e  up  again,  there,  again  the  blackness,  n 
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Ibiia  of  Uie  nwhing  tide  ooming  up  the  bay !  It  looked  not  a  niile  from 
Ub  ;  and  when  the  wind  blows  up  the  baf  it  comes  aivifter  than  a  gal- 
loping hOTse.  '  liord  help  ub  !  '  said  I  ;  and  then  I  were  sony  I'd 
^oken,  to  frighten  Letty  -.but  the  words  ware  cniBhed  ont  of  my  heart 
^  the  terror,  I  felt  her  ahiver  up  by  my  ride,  and  clutch  my  coat. 
And  ss  if  the  pig  (aa  had  screeched  liiniBelf  hooise  some  time  ago) 
lud  found  out  t£e  danger  we  were  all  in,  he  took  to  squealing  again, 
enough  to  bewilder  any  man.  I  cursed  him  between  my  tee^  for 
his  noise  ;  and  yet  it  was  (jod's  answer  to  my  prayer,  blind  sinner 
as  I  was.  Ay !  you  may  Binile,  sir,  but  God  can  work  through  many 
ft  Momful  thing,  if  need  bo. 

"  By  this  time  (he  mare  was  all  in  a  lather,  and  trembling  and 
panting,  aa  if  in  moi'tal  fright ;  for  though  we  were  on  the  Isat  bank 
■fore  ^e  second  channel,  tUe  water  was  gathering  up  her  legs  ;  and 
■be  BO  tired  out !  When  we  came  close  to  the  channel  she  stood  still, 
and  not  all  my  flogging  could  get  her  to  stir  ;  alie  fairly  groaned 
aloud,  and  shook  in  a  terrible  quaking  way.  Till  now  Letty  had  not 
■poken  :  only  held  my  coat  tightly.  I  heaid  hi;r  say  something,  and 
bent  down  my  head. 

"  '  I  think,  John — I  think — I  shall  never  see  baby  again  I ' 

"And  then  she  sent  up  such  a  cry — ao  loud,  and  shrill,  andpiti- 

!  It  fairly  maddened  me.  IpuHedoutmy  knifetospurontheold 
mare,  that  it  might  end  one  way  or  the  other,  for  the  water  was 
stealing  sullenly  up  to  the  very  aile  tree,  let  atone  the  white  waves 
that  knew  no  merty  in  their  steady  advance .  That  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  rir,  seemed  as  long  aa  all  my  life  since.  Thoughts  andfanoies, 
and  dreams,  and  memory  ran  into  each  other.  The  mist,  the  heavy 
mist,  that  was  like  a  ghastly  curtain,  shutting  us  in  for  death,  seemed 
to  Imng  with  it  the  scents  of  the  flowers  that  grew  around  our  own 
threshold  ;  it  might  be,  for  it  was  falling  on  them  like  blessed  dew, 
though  to  us  it  was  a  riiroud,  Letty  told  me  at  after,  she  heard  her 
baby  crying  for  her,  above  the  gurgling  of  the  rising  waters,  aa  plain 
as  ever  she  heard  anything  ;  but  the  soa-birds  were  skirling,  and  the 
pig  ahiieldng  ;  I  never  caught  it ;  it  was  miles  away,  at  any  rate, 

"  Jnst  aa  I'd  gotten  my  knife  out,  another  sound  wng  close  upon 
tiB,  blending  with  the  gurgle  of  the  near  waters,  and  the  roar  ot 
the  distant  (not  so  distant  though)  ;  we  could  haidly  see,  but  we 
thought  we  saw  something  black  (gainst  the  deep  lead  colour  of  wave, 
and  mist,  and  sky.  It  neared  and  neared  :  with  slow,  steady  motion, 
it  came  across  the  channel  ri^t  to  where  we  were. 

"  0  God  1   it  was  Gilbert  Dawson  on  his  strong  bay  horse. 

"  Few  words  did  we  speak,  and  little  time  had  we  to  say  them 
I  had  no  knowledge  at  that  moment  ot  past  or  future — only 

ne  present  thought— how  to  save  Letty,  and,  if  1  could,  myself. 
I  only  remembered  afterwards  that  Gilbert  said  he  had  been  guided 
by  an  animal's  shriek  of  terror ;  I  only  heard,  when  all  was  over, 
that  he  had  been  uneasy  about  our  return,  because  of  the  depth  of 
freah,  and  had  borrowed  a  jiillion,  and  saddled  hia  borne  early  in 
th»  eTBDiag,  and  ridden  down  to  Csrt  Lunu  to  wat«h  for  ua,   U  *ll 
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had  (otM  veil,  wa  ■bould  ne'er  bare  heard  of  it.     As  it  wi 
J(MM  toU  it,  tba  UMa  dowD-dToppiiig  from  hii  withered  chei 

"  Wa  baUned  kia  tMiae  to  the  ahnndiy.  Wa  lifted  Letty 
paUon.  Thm  wUan  roaa  trmry  initant  with  eullen  soirnd. 
■Wt  all  but  in  tha  ahMtdir.  Lett?  dung  to  the  pillion  hai 
h«t  dnap«d  bar  baad  aa  if  ^e  had  yet  no  hope  of  lite,  a 
tba  (Id^tit  (mmI  j*H  he  mi^t  have  had  time  for  thought  m 
tiaftiti0«,  air— if  be  had  nJden  off  with  Lett^,  he  would 
k*MI  iMwL  not  HwX  GL]l>eit  KSs  in  the  shandrj  by  my  side. 

*"<|BMcrM»dh*,  dear  and  firm.  'You  must  ride  beloi 
•bd  ka*(>  har  op.  The  hone  can  awira.  By  God's  mercy 
luUow.  I  can  cat  the  tiaoes,  and  if  the  uure  ia  not  liuupeiel 
the  ahandry,  *he'U  cany  mo  eafdy  through.  At  any  rute,  y| 
k  hwband  and  a  father.     No  one  oarca  for  me.' 

**  Do  nut  hat«  ni«,  gentlemen.  1  often  wish  that  night 
dpwm.  It  has  haunted  my  sleep  ever  since  like  a  dream,  ai 
it  was  no  dream.  I  took  his  place  on  the  saddle,  and  put  I 
am*  aroimd  tac,  and  felt  her  head  rest  on  my  shoulder.  I 
in  ItuJ  1  spuko  >ome  word  of  thaukii ;  but  I  can't  remember.  , 
reoutlect  lieUy  raising  her  head,  and  calling  out: 

"  '  God  bless  you,  Gilbert  DawHon,  for  saving  n^  baby 
being  aa  orphan  tliii  night.'     And  then  she  fell  against  me, 


"  1  bore  her  through  ;  or,  rather,  the  strong  horae  swambi 
through  the  gathering  vbtsb.  Wa  were  dripping  wot  whe 
imdMd  the  iHtnkB  in-ahoM  ;  but  we  could  hare  but  one  thouj 
when  was  Gilbert  ?  Thick  mists  and  heaving  waters  compau 
PDund.  Where  was  he  1  We  ahouted.  Letty,  faint  as  ^la 
raiaed  her  voice  and  shouted,  clear  and  shrill.  No  answer  ( 
the  aea  boomed  on  with  oeaaeleas  sullen  beat.  I  rode  to  the  gi 
houae.  He  was  a-bed,  aud  would  not  get  up,  though  I  offered 
more  than  I  was  worth.  Perhaps  he  knew  it,  the  cursed  old  vil 
At  any  rate,  I'd  have  paid  it  if  I'd  toiled  my  life  long.  He  si 
might  take  his  horn  and  welcome.  I  did,  and  blew  such  a 
through  the  atill,  bkck  night,  the  edioes  caniu  back  upon  the  h 
air :  but  no  human  voice  or  sound  was  heard^that  wUd  blast  ( 
not  awakeu  the  dead! 

"  I  took  Letty  home  to  bar  baby,  over  whom  she  wept  the 
long  night.  I  rode  back  ta  tlie  shore  about  Cart  Iiiuie  ;  and  to 
fro,  with  weaiy  march,  did  1  puce  along  the  brink  uf  the  wa 
now  and  then  shouting  out  into  the  silence  a  vain  cry  for  Gill 
The  wators  wont  back  and  left  no  trace.  Two  days  afterward 
was  washed  ashore  near  Fliikeborough.  Theshandry  and  poa 
maru  were  found  half-buried  in  a  heap  of  sand  by  Anuida  K 
As  far  as  we  coiild  guess,  he  had  dropped  his  knife  while  tryin 
cut  the  traces,  and  so  hod  lost  all  chance  of  life.  Any  rate^ 
knife  was  found  in  a  deft  of  the  shaft. 

"  His  friends  came  over  from  Garstang  to  hii  funeral.  I  wu 
lo  go  chief  mourner,  but  it  was  not  my  right,  and  I  jr'-^'  - 
")ongh  I've  never  done  mourning  him  to  this  day. 


nd  I  might  J 
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xkei  up  hifl  tJiinga,  I  begged  hard  for  Btimetliing  that  had  been 
(,  She  WQUld  give  me  none  of  hia  clothes  (she  wbb  a  right-down 
v'utg  iromaii),  as  ithe  had  hoys  of  lur  own,  who  might  grow  up 
to  them.  But  she  threw  me  his  Bible,  as  she  said  they'd  gotten 
e  slreadj,  and  his  were  but  a  poor  used-up  thing.  It  was  his, 
d  so  I  cared  for  it.  It  were  a  blaclt  leather  one,  with  pockets  at 
e  aides,  old-fashioned-wise  ;  and  in  one  wore  a  bunch  of  wild 
Dwerti,  Iiettj  said  she  could  almost  be  sure  were  mime  she  had  once 

"  There  were  many  a  text  in  the  Gospel,  marked  broad  with  hii 
ITpenter'a  pencil,  which  more  than  bore  him  out  in  his  refusal  to 
tbL  Of  a  surety,  sir,  there's  call  enough  for  bravery  in  the  service 
fOod,  and  to  show  love  to  man,  without  quarrelling  and  fighting. 

"  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  listening  to  me.  Your  words 
lied  up  the  thoughts  of  him,  and  my  heart  was  full  to  speaking. 
tit  I  must  make  up  :  IVe  to  dig  a  gntve  for  a  little  child,  who  is 
t  be  buried  to-morrow  morning,  just  when  bis  playmates  are 
looping  off  to  school." 

"  But  tell  us  of  Letty  ;  is  she  yet  alive  1 "  asked  Jeremy. 

The  old  man  shook  hia  head,  and  struggled  against  a  choking 
gh.     Aft«r  a  minute's  pause  he  said : 

"  She  died  in  less  than  two  year  at  attar  that  night,  She  was 
iver  like  the  same  again.    She  would  sit  thinking,  on  Gilbert,  1 

r  eased  :  but  I  could  not  blame  her.  We  had  a  boy,  and  we  named 
Gilbert  Dawaon  Knipe ;  he  that's  stoker  on  the  London  railway. 
Jnr  girl  was  carried  off  in  teething,  and  Letty  just  quietly  drooped, 
lod  died  in  less  than  a  six  week.  Tliey  were  buried  here  ;  so  I 
--Line  to  be  near  them,  and  away  from  Lindal,  a  place  I  could  never 
lide  after  Letty  was  gone." 
He  turned  to  his  work,  and  we,  having  rested  sullicientlv,  rose 
^  Mid  came  away. 


1 


DISAPPEARANCES. 


1  AU  not  in  tlio  habit  ot  seeing  the  "  Household  Words"  rt 
but  a  friend,  who  lately  Bent  me  some  of  the  bock  niuubers 
meaded  me  to  read  "  all  the  papers  relating  to  tiie  Deteci 
Protective  Police,"  wliich  I  accordingly  did — not  aa  the  ge 
of  readers  have  done,  rb  they  appeared  week  by  week,  or  witl 
betneen,  but  conBecu lively,  ae  a  popiUar  history  of  the  Uetn 
Police  ;  and,  as  I  suppose  it  may  ako  be  considered,  a  histoi 
police  force  in  every  large  town  in  England.  When  I  luu 
[these  papers,  I  did  not  feet  disposed  to  read  any  others  at  th 
Eibnt  preferred  falling  into  a  train  of  reverie  and  recollection 
L  ~  Finrt  of  all  I  renienibored,  with  a  smile,  the  unexpected 
^In  wliich  a  relation  of  mine  was  discovered  by  an  aoquaintai 
'  hiid  mislaid  or  forgotten  Mr.  B.'s  address.  Now  my  dear 
Mr.  B.,  charming  as  he  is  in  many  points,  has  the  little  pet 
of  1iki:ig  to  change  his  lodgings  once  every  three  monthl 
average,  which  ocoaaiona  some  bewilderment  to  his  country; 
who  have  no  sooner  learnt  the  19  Belle  Yue  Road,  Hwr 
than  they  have  to  take  pains  to  forget  that  address,  and  to  rei 
the  27^  Upper  Brown  Street,  Oamberwell ;  and  so  on,  till  ] 
ratlier  learn  a  page  of  "  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
try  to  remember  the  variety  of  directions  which  I  have  had 
on  my  letters  to  Mr.  B.  during  the  last  three  years.  Last  I 
it  pleased  hint  to  remove  to  a  beautiful  village  not  ten  milea 
London,  where  there  is  a  railway  station.  Thither  his  friend 
him.  (IdonotnowBpeakof  the  followingfluent  there  had  beeuf 
three  or  fonr  different  lodgings,  where  Mr.  B.  had  been  n 
before  his  country  friend  ascertained  that  he  was  now  lod 

E .)     He  spent  the  morning  in  making  inquiries  as  to  M 

whereabouts  in  the  village  ;  but  many  gentlemen  were  lodgin 
for  the  summer,  and  neither  butcher  nor  baker  could  infoi 
where  Mr,  B.  was  staying  ;  his  letters  were  unknown  at  tlu 
office,  which  waa  accotmted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  their ; 
being  directed  to  his  office  in  town.  At  last  the  oountiy 
tauntered  back  to  the  railway-office,  and  while  he  waited  i 
t  train  lie  made  inquiry,  as  a  laat  resource,  of  the  book-keopaj 
^atktioQ.  "  No,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  where  Mr.  B.  lodges — M 
mtlemen  go  by  the  trains  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  j 


ici^n 


ttanding  hy  that  pillar  can  inform  you."    The  individual  to  whom 

'be  directed  the  inquirer'a  attention  had  the  appeiLrance  of  a  trades- 

Bian — respectable  enough,  yet  with,  no  pretenaiona  to  "gentility," 

ftnd   had,    apparently,   ho  more   ui^ent  employment  than  lazily 

iratchijig  the  passengers  who  came  dropping  i)i  to  the  atation. 

"owever,  when  he  was  spoken  to,  he  answered  ciyilly  and  promptly. 

Mr,  B.  I  tall  gentleman,  with  hght  hair )  Tea,  sir,  I  know  Mr.  B. 

e  lotlges  at  No.  8  Morton  Villas — has  done  these  three  weeks  or 

ore  ;  but  you^l  not  find  him  there,  sir,  now.     He  went  to  town 

ly  the  eleven  o'clock  train,  and  does  not  usually  return  until  the 

tslf-past  four  train." 

'Hie  country  friend  had  no  time  to  lose  in  retiuning  to  the 
rillage,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  statement.  He  thanked  his 
nformant,  and  said  he  would  call  on  Mr.  B.  at  his  office  in  town  ; , 

.it  before  he  left  R station,  he  asked  the  book-keeper  who  the 

i^on  was  to  whom  ho  had  referred  him  for  information  as  to  his 
lead's  place  of  residence.  "One  of  the  Deteotive  Police,  sir," 
rjut  the  answer.  I  need  hardly  say  that  Mr.  B. ,  not  witbont  a 
ittle  surprise,  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  policeman's  report  in 
Jveiy  particular. 

When  I  heard  this  anecdote  of  my  cousin  and  his  friend,  I  thonght 
thai  there  could  be  no  more  romances  written  on  the  same  kind  of 
plot  aa  Caleb  Williams  ;  the  principal  interest  of  which,  to  the 
■nperficial  reader,  consists  in  the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  that 
■ihe  hero  may,  or  may  nut,  escape  hia  pursuer.  It  is  long  smce  I 
hare  read  the  story,  and  I  fot^et  the  name  of  the  offended  and 
Injured  gentleman  whose  privaoy  Caleb  has  invaded  ;  bnt  I  know 
thkt  hia  puiBuit  of  Caleb — his  detection  of  the  various  hiding-places 
«f  the  latter — his  following  up  of  slight  clues — all,  in  fact,  depended 
'■pon  his  own  energy,  sagacity,  and  perseverance.  The  interest  was 
CBosed  by  the  struggle  of  man  against  man  ;  and  the  uncertainty  as 
■to  which  would  ultimately  he  successful  in  his  object ;  the  unrelent- 
ing pursuer,  or  the  ingenious  Caleb,  who  seeks  by  every  device  to 
eonceal  himself,  Kow,  in  1651,  the  offended  master  would  set  the 
Detective  PoUce  to  work  ;  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
suocew ;  the  only  question  would  be  as  to  the  time  that  would  elapse 
before  the  hiding-place  could  he  detected,  and  that  could  not  be  a 
question  long.  It  is  no  longer  a  struggle  between  man  and  man, 
but  between  a  vast  organised  machinery,  and  a  weak,  solitary 
individual ;  we  have  no  hopes,  no  fears — only  certainty.  But  if  the 
materials  of  pursuit  and  evasion,  as  long  as  tiie  chase  is  confined  to 
Kngland,  are  taken  away  from  the  store-house  of  the  romancer,  at 
■ny  rate  we  can  no  more  be  liaunted  by  the  idea  of  the  posBibility 
of  mysterious  disappearances  ;  and  any  one  who  has  associated  mu(^ 
frith  those  who  were  alive  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  can  testi^ 
that  there  was  some  reason  for  such  fears. 

When  I  was  a  cliild,  I  waa  sometimes  permitted  to  accompany  s 

mlation  to  drink  tea  with  a  very  clever  old  lady,  of  one  hundred  and 

|t<waiUy — or.  so  I  thought  then  ;  I  now  think  ahe,  perhiipa,  was  only 

babout  seventy.     She  was  lively,  and  intelligent,  and  had  wen  and 
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mncb  that  was  worth  nursting.     She  waa  >  cotudn 
tfda,  the  famil;  whence  Mr.  Edgcworth  took  two  at  his 

1  known  Major  Amlr^  ;  had  miied  in  the  Old  Whig  Socad 

th«  beautiful  IhicheM  of  Devonahiie  and  "  Buff  ajid  Bin 
Crewe  "  gathered  round  them ;  her  father  bad  been  one  of  th 
patrena  of  the  lurely  Miss  Lin  ley.  I  name  these  facts  to  aba 
«he  wea  too  intelligent  and  cultivated  by  aasociation,  Aa  w^ 
natural  powers,  to  lend  an  over-eoaj  cradence  to  the  mam 
And  yet  1  have  heard  her  relate  atorieB  of  disappearances 
haunted  my  imagination  longer  than  any  tale  of  wonder.  I 
her  Btories  was  this : — Her  father's  estate  lay  in  Shropshire,  I 

Kk'gatea  opened  right  on  to  a  scattered  village  of  which  , 
dlord.  The  liousiss  formed  a  straggling  insular  ntreet-' 
garden,  next  a  gable-end  of  a  farm,  there  a  row  of  cottagea, 
wii.  Now,  at  the  end  houae  or  cottage  lived  a  very  reapectat; 
and  hia  wife.  They  were  well  known  in  the  Tillage,  ani 
esteemed  for  the  patient  attention  which  they  paid  to  the  hni 
fatlier,  a  paralytic  old  man.  In  winter,  bis  i^iair  was  near  tb 
iu  summer,  they  carried  him  out  into  the  open  apace  in  front 
houae  to  bask  in  the  aiinshine,  and  to  receive  what  placid  i 
meat  he  could  from  watching  the  little  passings  to  and  fro 
villagers.  He  could  not  move  from  bia  bed  to  hia  cbair  w 
help.  One  hot  and  sultry  June  day,  all  the  viUage  turned  out 
iuy'A^'*!*-  Oidy  the  very  old  and  the  very  young  remained 
Tlie  old  fatlier  of  whom  I  have  spoken  was  carried  out  to  I 
sunshine  that  afternoon  as  usual,  and  bis  sou  and  daugh 
went  to  tlie  hny-muking.  But  when  tbey  came  home  ; 
__rly  evening,  their  paralysed  father  had  disappeared— wa» 
■nd  from  that  day  forwards,  nothing  more  was  ever  beard  q 
Tbeoldlady,  who  told  this  atory,  said,  witli  the  quietness  that  j 
marked  the  simplicity  of  her  narration,  that  every  inquiry  wh] 
father  could  make  was  made,  and  that  it  could  never  be  aco( 
for.  No  one  had  observed  any  stranger  in  the  village ;  do 
household  robbery,  to  which  the  old  man  might  have  b«en  n^ 
un  obstacle,  had  been  committed  in  his  son's  dwelling  that  ftftd 
liie  son  and  daughter-in-law  (noted,  too,  for  their  attentioq] 
B  Jielpless  father)  liad  been  a-fiold  among  all  the  neiglibonra  the) 
ll  tiie  time.  In  short,  it  never  was  accounted  for ;  and  left  a  Jj 
l^iression  on  many  minds.  i 

.     I  will  answer  for  it,  the  Detective  Pohoe  would  liave  asc«^ 
K  (SVery  fact  relating  to  it  in  a  week.  j, 

TbisBtory,fromita  mystery,  was  painful,  but  had  noconaeq) 
to  make  it  tragical.  The  next  which  1  shall  t«ll  (and  althoua 
ditionary,  these  anecdotes  of  disappearances  wliicb  I  relate  i 
paper  are  correctly  repeated,  and  were  beheved  bymyinfonmi 
be  strictly  true,)  had  conaequences,  and  melancholy  onea,  toM 
Boena  of  it  ia  in  a  little  country-town,  surrounded  by  the  esti 
aaveral  gentlemen  of  large  property.  About  a  hundred  yafl 
there  lived  in  tltis  small  town  an  attorney,  with  his  motM 
^fi§ter.  Be  was  a^nt  for  one  of  the  squires  near,  and  roceivecf 
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lot  him  on  stated  ilaya,  which,  of  course,  were  well  known.  He  went 

st  these  iimes  to  a  small  public-houae,  perhaps  five  miles  from , 

where  tJie  tenant*  met  him,  paid  tlieir  rents,  and  were  entertained 
ftt  dimner  ofterwarda.  One  night  he  did  not  return  from  this  festivitj. 
He  never  returned.  The  gentleman  whose  agent  he  was,  employed 
the  Dogberrys  of  the  time  to  find  him,  and  the  missing  cash ;  the 
lllotber,  whose  support  and  comfort  he  was,  sought  him  with  aU 
the  perseverance  of  faithful  love.  But  he  never  returned  ;  and  by 
mnd  by  the  rumour  spread  that  he  must  have  gone  abroad,  with  the 
money ;  his  mother  hoard  the  wliispers  all  around  her,  and  could  not 
itiaproTC  it ;  and  so  her  heart  broke,  and  she  died.     Years  after,  I 

t^;ink  as  many  as  fifty,  the  well-to-do  butcher  and  grazier  of 

died  ;   but,   before  his  death,   he  confessed  that  he  had  waylaid 

Ur.  on  the  heath,  close  to  the  town,  almost  within  call  of  hia 

own  house,  intending  only  to  rob  him,  but  meeting  with  more  resis- 
tance than  he  anticipated,  had  been  provoked  to  stab  him  ;  and  had 
buried  him  that  very  night  deep  under  the  loose  sand  of  the  heath. 
There  his  skeleton  was  found  ;  but  too  late  for  his  poor  mother  to 
knowthat  his  fame  was  cleared.  His  sister,  too,  was  dead,  unmarried, 
for  no  one  liked  the  possibilities  which  might  arise  from  being  con- 
nected with  the  family.  None  oared  if  ho  were  guilty  or  innocent  now. 

If  our  Detective  Pohce  had  only  been  in  existence ! 

This  last  is  hardly  a  story  of  unaccounted-for  disappearance.  It 
U  only  unaccounted  for  in  one  generation.  But  duappearancee 
never  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  supposition  are  not  uncommon 
among  the  traditions  of  tho  last  century.  I  Iiave  heard  (and  I  think 
I  have  read  it  in  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  "Chambers's 
Journal ")  of  a  marriage  which  took  place  in  Lincolnshire  about  the 
year  ]  750.  It  was  not  then  de  riguear  that  the  happy  couple  should 
set  out  on  a  wedding  journey ;  but  instead,  they  and  their  friends 
had  a  merry  jovial  dinner  at  the  house  of  either  bride  or  groom  ;  and 
in  this  instance  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  the  bridegroom's  resi- 
dence, and  dispersed,  some  to  ramble  in  the  garden,  some  to  rest  in 
the  house  until  the  dinner  hour.  The  bridegroom,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, was  with  bis  bride,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  away 
Dyadomeetic,  who  said  that  a  stranger  wished  to  speak  to  him;  and 
henceforward  he  was  never  seen  more.  The  same  tradition  hangs 
abont  an  old  deserted  Welsh  Hal!  standing  in  a  wood  near  Festiniog  ; 
there,  too,  the  bridegroom  was  sent  for  to  give  audience  to  a  stranger 
on  his  wedding-day,  and  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth  from 
that  time ;  but  there,  they  tell  in  addition,  that  the  bride  lived  long 
—that  she  passed  her  three-score  yearsand  ten,  but  that  daily,  during 
all  those  year^,  while  there  was  Ught  of  sun  or  moon  to  lighten  the 
earth,  she  sat  watching — watching  at  one  particular  window  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  approach  to  the  house.  Her  whole  faculties, 
her  whole  mental  powers,  became  absorbed  in  that  weary  watching  i 
long  before  she  died,  she  was  childish,  and  only  conscious  of  one  , 
wish — to  sit  in  that  long  high  window,  and  watch  the  road,  along  I 
which  ho  might  come.  She  was  as  faithful  as  Evangeline,  if  pennTe  J 
and  inaloriniit. 


^^■■Hl  wini 
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n«t  the—  two  UBuJiw  storin  of  dUappeoruioe  on  a  vedcS 
"obtauMd,"  ••  tine  FVench  aay,  shows  us  that  tuiythiiig  whit 
lo  ow  faittLitJof  aonunank&tjoo,  and  orguusatioD  of  means,  i 
•^  tUW-ilj  di  life.  Onl;  let  ft  brideg[rDoni  try  to  diaappeftr  E 
i-*^'^  KaAiriM  of  »  bride,  and  be  will  aoon  be  brought 
lib  »  (vcraant  coward,  overtaken  by  the  ele<:tric  telegrap 
~*~lcAed  badL  to  his  fate  hj  a  detective  policeman. 

Two  more  stories  of  disappearance,  and  I  have  done.  I  w 
the  last  in  date  first,  be«anse  it  is  the  most  melancholy ;  i 
wind  up  cheerful!;  (after  a  fashion).  Some  time  beti>e< 
1830,  there  lived  in  North  Shields  a  respectable  old  worol 
aon,  who  was  trying  to  Htruggle  into  suffideut  knowli 
weriiittne  to  go  ont  as  ship-sui^eon  in  a  Baltic  vessel,  and  j 
IB  this  manner  to  earn  money  enongh  to  spend  a  Bessiou  ii 
bn^  He  was  furthered  in  all  his  plans  by  the  late  bea 
Dr.  O.,  of  that  town.  I  believe  the  usual  premium  « 
Teqnired  in  his  case  ;  the  young  man  did  many  tisefol  eiran 
uflnes  which  a  finer  young  gentleman  would  have  considered  1 
him  ;  and  he  resided  with  his  mother  in  one  of  the  all 
"  chares  ")  which  lead  down  from  the  main  street  of  North  I 
to  the  river.  Dr.  G.  had  been  with  a  patient  all  niglit,  ai 
lier  very  early  on  a  winter's  morning  to  return  home  to  be 
first  he  stepped  down  to  his  apprentice's  home,  and  bade  1 
up,  and  follow  him  to  his  own  house,  where  some  medicine 
be  mixed,  and  then  taken  to  the  lady.  Accordingly,  thep 
came,  prepared  the  dose,  and  set  off  withit  some  time  betwt 
and  six  on  a  winter's  momiug.  He  was  nerer  seen  again,  i 
waited,  thinking  he  was  at  his  mother's  house  ;  she  waited,  col 
ing  that  be  hod  gone  to  his  day's  work.  And  meanwhile,  att' 
remembered  aftem'arda,  the  small  vessel  bound  to  Edinburol 
out  of  port  The  mother  expected  him  back  her  whole  lS( 
but  some  yean  afterwards  occurred  the  discoveries  of  the  Ha 
Burke  horrora,  and  people  seemed  to  gain  a  dark  gUntpaQ 
fate  ;  but  I  never  heard  that  it  was  fully  ascertained,  or  indoc 
than  surmised.  I  ought  to  add  that  all  who  knew  him  epo 
phatically  as  to  his  steadiuoaa  of  purpose  and  conduct,  si 
render  it  improbable  in  the  liighest  degree  that  be  had  rui 
sea,  or  suddenly  changed  his  plan  of  life  in  any  way. 

My  last  story  is  one  of  a  disappearance  which  was  accoun 
after  many  years.  There  is  a  consideTable  street  in  Manchester] 
from thecentreof the towntoaomeofthesuburbs.  Thisstreetii 
at  one  part  Garratt,  and  afterwards — where  it  emerges  into  gl 
and,  comparatively,  country— Brook  Street.  It  derive*  its; 
nsnie  from  an  old  black-and-white  hall  of  the  time  of  Bichi 
Thii'd,  or  thoreabouts,  to  Judge  from  the  style  of  building, 
liave  closed  in  what  is  left  of  the  old  hall  now  ;  but  a  fa^ 
since  tliia  old  houae  was  visible  from  the  main  road  ;  it  8to< 
on  some  vacant  ground,  and  appeared  to  be  half  in  min«. 
lieve  it  was  occupied  by  several  poor  families 
ments  in  the  tumble-down  dwelling.    But  fra: 


lilies  who  rented 
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Hall  (what  a  difference  between  Gerrard  and  Oorratt  1)  and  waa  sur- 
rounded by  a  park  witli  n  clear  brook  running  through  it,  with 
Elbua&Qt  fish-ponds  (the  name  of  thoBS  was  preserved,  until  verf 
Aely,  on  a  ^reet  near),  orchardSj  dovecoteB,  and  aioular  appur- 
tenances to  the  manor-houses  of  former  days.  I  am  almost  sure 
that  the  family  to  whom  it  belonged  were  Mosleys,  probably  a 
branch  of  the  tree  of  the  Lord  of  Gie  Manor  of  Manoheflter.  Any 
topographical  work  of  the  la.st  century  relating  to  their  diatiict 
would  give  the  name  of  the  last  proprietor  of  the  old  stock,  and  it 
is  to  ti'Tn  that  my  story  refers. 

Many  years  &go  there  lived  in  Manchester  two  old  maiden  ladles 
•f  high  respectability.  All  their  lives  had  been  spent  in  the  town,  aud 
tbey  were  fond  of  relating  the  changes  which  bad  taken  place  withiii 
their  recoCcction,  which  extended  back  to  seventy  or  eighty  years 
from  the  present  time.  They  knew  much  of  its  traditionary  history 
from  their  father,  as  well  ;  who,  with  his  father  before  him,  had 
been  respectable  attorneys  in  Manchester,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  century  :  they  were,  also,  agents  for  several  of  the 
county  families,  who,  driven  from  their  old  possessions  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  town,  found  some  compensation  in  the  increased 
value  of  any  land  which  they  might  choose  to  aeU.  Consequently 
the  Messrs.  S.,  father  and  son,  were  conveyancers  in  good  re- 
pute, and  acquainted  with  several  secret  pieces  of  family  history, 
one  of  which  related  to  Garratt  Hall. 

The  owner  of  this  estate,  some  time  In  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  married  young  ;  he  and  his  wife  had  several  children, 
and  lived  together  in  a  quiet  state  of  happiness  for  n»any  years. 
At  last,  business  of  some  kind  took  the  husband  up  to  London  ;  a 
week's  journey  in  those  days.  He  wrote  and  announced  bis  anival ; 
I  do  not  think  he  ever  wrote  again.  He  seemed  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  abyss  of  the  metropolis,  for  no  friend  (and  the  lady  had 
many  powerful  friends)  could  ever  ascertain  for  her  what  had  be- 
come of  him  ;  the  prevalent  idea  was  that  ho  had  been  attacked  by 
some  of  the  street-robbers  who  prowled  about  in  those  days,  that 
he  had  resisted,  and  had  been  murdered.  His  wife  gradually  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  seeing  bim  again,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of 
her  children ;  and  so  they  went  on,  tranquilly  enough,  until  the 
heir  came  of  age,  when  certain  deeds  were  necessary  before  h( 
could  legally  take  poBseesion  of  the  property.  These  deeds  Mr. 
S.  (the  taiiily  lawyer)  stated  had  been  given  up  by  him  into  the  miss- 
ing gentleman's  keeping  just  before  the  last  mysterious  journey 
to  London,  with  which  I  think  they  were  in  some  way  concerned. 
It  waa  possible  that  they  were  still  in  existence  ;  some  one  in  Lon- 
don might  have  them  in  possession,  and  be  either  conscious  or  un- 
conscious of  their  importance.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  S.'b  advice  to 
his  client  was  that  he  should  put  an  advertisement  in  the  London 
papers,  worded  so  skilfully  that  any  one  who  might  hold  the  im- 
portant documents  should  understand  to  what  it  referred,  and  no 
uiie  else.  Tliis  was  accordingly  done ;  iiud  althovv^  'rb^«.^A&  «^. 
ijitervals  for  sosae  time,  it  met  with  no  BUCCeBS.   "BiA  B.t\asA.  ■».  tot*- 
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lerioiia  aimwn  nan  wnt :  t<i  the  effect  that  the  deeds  weral 
istenoe,  and  should  be  giveu  up  ;  but  only  on  oertain  conditioq 
to  the  heir  himtelf .  The  young  man,  in  consequence,  went  up  % 
don,  and  adjourned,  according  to  directionB,t<i  an  old  house  in! 
CMi,  where  he  wiis  (old  by  a  man,  apparently  awuting  him,  i 
miut  submit  to  be  blindfolded,  and  miut  follow  his  guidance.  | 
taken  through  several  long  passages  before  he  left  the  housed 
termination  of  ono  of  tbcae  ho  iras  put  into  a  sedan-chai 
carried  about  for  an  hour  or  more  ;  he  always  reported  thai 
were  many  tiiruiiigB,  and  that  ho  imagined  he  was  set  down! 
not  very  far  from  his  starting  point.  [ 

^Vlien  )iis  eyes  were  unbajidaged,  he  was  iu  a  decent  I 
room,  with  tokens  of  family  occupation  lying  about.     A  9 

Sid  gentlenmn  entered,  and  told  him  that  until  a  certain  tii 
psed  (which  should  be  indicated  to  him  in  a  particular  wi 
of  which  the  length  was  not  then  named),  he  must  swear  to  j 
as  tu  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  poBseBsion  of  the  deedl 
oath  was  taken ;  and  then  the  gentleman,  not  without  some  eaj 
iicknowIedKed  himself  to  be  the  miesing  father  of  the  heir,  a 
that  ho  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  damsel,  a  friend  of  the  peisd 
whom  he  lodged.  To  tliis  young  woman  he  hod  represented  I 
ns  unmarried  ;  she  hstened  wiUingly  to  his  wooing,  and  her  i 
who  was  a  shopkeeper  in  the  City,  was  not  averse  to  the  nuJ 
the  Lancashire  Bquire  had  a  goodly  presence,  and  many  | 
qualities,  which  the  shopkeeper  thought  might  be  acceptable 
customers.  The  bargain  was  struck  ;  the  descendant  of  b  kij 
race  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  City  shopkeeper,  and  b 
the  junior  partner  in  the  buainess.  Ho  told  hia  son  that  I 
never  repented  the  step  he  had  taken  ;  that  his  lowly-bom  wil 
sweet,  docile,  and  affectionate  ;  that  his  family  by  her  was  J 
and  that  he  and  they  were  tliriving  and  hapjiy.  He  inquired 
his  first  (or  rather,  I  should  say,  lus  true)  wife  with  friend^ 
tion  ;  approved  of  what  she  had  done  with  r^ard  t«  his  estati 
the  education  of  his  children  ;  but  said  that  he  considered  1 
dead  to  her  as  she  was  to  him.  When  he  really  died  he  prd 
that  a  particular  message,  the  nature  of  which  he  spacifisd,  d 
bo  Bent  to  his  son  at  Garratt ;  until  then  they  would  uot  heotf 
of  each  other,  for  it  was  of  no  use  attemptii^  to  trace  him  j 
his  incognito,  even  if  the  oath  did  not  render  sudi  an  aS 
forbidden.  I  dare  say  the  youth  had  no  great  desire  toj 
out  the  father,  who  had  been  one  in  name  only.  He  retuiri 
Lancasliire  ;  took  posBession  of  the  property  at  Manchester 
many  years  elapsed  before  he  received  the  mystecioua  intimatf 
his  father's  real  death.  After  that,  he  named  the  particiila«l 
nected  with  the  recovery  of  the  title-deeds  to  Mr.  S.,  and  ^ 
two  intimate  friends.  When  the  family  became  extinct,  oi  — " 
from  Grarratt,  it  beuarae  no  longer  any  very  closely-kept  ai 
1  was  told  the  tale  of  the  disappearance  by  Miss  S.,  the  aged  d 
ter  of  the  family  agent. 

Once  mow,  let  me  say,  I  am  thankful  I  IItb  in 
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Detective  Police  ;  if  I  am  murdered,  or  commit  bigamy,  at  anj  rate 
my  friends  will  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  all  about  it. 

A  correspondent  has  favoured  ua  with  the  sequel  of  the  disap- 
pearancB  of  the  pupil  of  Dr.  G,,  who  vanished  from  North  Shields, 
in  charge  of  certain  potions  ho  was  entrusted  with,  veiy  early  one 
morning,  to  convey  to  a  patient  :  "  Dr.  G.'s  son  married  my  sister, 
and  the  young  man  who  disappeared  was  a  pupil  in  the  house. 
When  he  went  out  with  the  medicine,  he  was  hardly  dressed,  hav- 
ing merely  thrown  on  some  dothea  ;  and  he  went  in  slippers — which 
incidents  induced  the  belief  that  ho  w»s  made  away  with.  After 
some  months  his  family  put  on  mourning  ;  and  the  G.'s  {very  timid 
people)  were  so  siu^e  that  he  wafl  murdered,  that  they  wrote  veraoa 
to  his  memory,  and  became  sadly  worn  by  terror.  But,  after  a 
long  time  (I  fancy,  but  am  not  suro,  about  a  year  and  a  half),  came 
a  letter  torn  the  young  man,  who  was  doing  well  in  America.  His 
explanation  was,  that  a  vessel  was  lying  at  the  wharf  about  to  sail 
in  the  morning,  and  the  youth,  who  had  long  meditated  evasion, 
thooght  it  a  good  opportunity,  and  stepped  on  board,  after  leaving 
the  medicine  at  the  proper  door.  I  apont  some  weeks  at  Dr,  O.  ^ 
after  the  occurrence  ;  and  very  doleful  we  used  to  be  about  it.  But 
the  nest  time  I  went  they  wore,  naturally,  very  angry  with  the  in- 
considerate  young  man." 
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■OB  Brows  was  poor,  and  had  to  iiiiJie  his  way  in  tl 
,»d  gone  U>  study  hia  profession  in  Edinbnrgh,  oad  hi 
lility,  and  good  condud:  had  entitled  him  to  some  notio 
'  uf  the  proftiasots.  Once  introduced  to  the  ladiea 
lies,  his  preposaeaiing  appenranca  and  pleasing  maim 
.mm  a  uuiveraal  favourite,  and  perhaps  no  other  student 
■o  many  invitations  to  dancing  and  evening  parties,  or  waf 
nngUd  uut  to  M  up  an  odd  vacancy  at  the  last  momeii 
dinuer-table.  No  one  knew  particnlarly  who  he  was,  or  ■» 
■prang  from ;  but  then  he  had  no  near  relations,  aa  he  ha« 
twice  observed  ;  ro  he  was  evidently  not  hampered  with  1 
or  low-bred  connections.  Ho  had  been  in  monmiDg  for  hii 
when  he  first  caiue  to  college. 

All  this  much  waa  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  Professd 
by  hia  niaco  Mai^orct,  as  she  stood  before  him  one  tuomin 
study,  telling  him,  in  a  low,  but  resolute  voice,  that  the  n^ 
Doctor  James  Brown  had  offered  her  marriage — that  I 
accepted  him— and  that  he  was  intending  to  call  on  Profesac 
(her  uncle  and  natural  guardian)  that  very  morning,  to  t>\ 
consent  to  their  engagement.  Professor  Frazer  was  perfect! 
from  Margaret's  manner,  that  his  consent  was  regarded  b 
a  mere  form,  for  that  her  mind  was  made  up  :  and  ha  Ii 
than  once  had  occasion  to  find  out  how  inflexible  she  could 
)o,  was  of  the  some  blood,  and  held  to  liia  own  opinia 
obdural«  manner.  The  consequence  of  whichfriquei 
that  uncle  and  niece  had  argued  themselves  into  mutual  bi 
of  feeling,  without  altering  each  other's  opinions  one  je 
JE*rofes«or  Frazer  could  not  restrain  himself  on  this  oocaaio 
^thers.  ; 

!  "Then,  Margaret,  you  will  just  quietly  settle  down 
twKI*''!  for  that  lad  Brown  haa  little  or  no  money  to  i 
■tnanying  upon  :  you  that  might  he  my  Lady  Kennedy. 
■~ould." 

"  I  could  not,  uncle." 

"  Nonsense,  child.  Sir  Alexander  is  a  personable  and  a^ 
man— middle  aged,  if  you  will — well,  a  wilful  woman  mat 
her  way  ;  but  if  I  h.id  had  a  notion  that  this  yoimgster  was  ai 
Wto  my  liouso  to  cajole  yuu  into  fancying  him,  I  would  hsd 
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bn  txT  enough  l)etoro  1  Jifid  fiver  let  your  aant  invite  him  to  dinner. 
^y  1  you  may  mutter  ;  but  1  say  no  gentleman  would  over  have 
hiHi  into  my  huuae  to  seduce  my  niece's  affectionB,  witiiout  first 
iforming  lue  of  hia  intentions,  and  asking  my  leave." 
""  "Doctor  Brown  is  a  gentleman,  Undo  Frazer,  whatever  you 
lay  think  of  him." 

"  So  you  think — so  you  think.  But  who  oarea  for  the  opinion 
f  a  love-sick  girl )  Ho  ia  a  liaudsome,  plausible  young  fellow,  of 
Dod  address.     And  I  don't  mean  to  deny  his  ability.     But  there 

I  something  about  him  I  never  did  like,  and  now  it's  accounted 

iw.    And  Sir  Alexander Well,  well !  your  aunt  will  bo  diaap- 

pinted  in  you,  Margaret.  But  you  were  always  a  headstroi^ 
irl.  Has  this  Jamie  Brown  ever  told  yon  who  or  what  his 
■rents  were,  or  where  he  comes  from  ?  I  don't  ask  about  his  for- 
ears,  for  he  does  not  look  like  a  lad  who  has  ever  had  ancestors  : 
Dd  you  a  Frazer  of  Lovat  I     Fie,  for  shame,  Margaret !     Who  is 

*  is  Jamie  Bvowti  i " 

"  He  is  James  Brown,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Universitf  of 
Bdiiibiti^h ;  a  good,  clever  young  man,  whom  I  love  with  my  whole 
kbart,"  replied  Margaret,  reddening. 

'  "Hoot!  ii  that  the  way  for  a  maiden  to  speak  !  Whore  does 
te  come  froni  ?  Who  are  hia  kinsfolk  I  Uuleaa  he  can  give  a  pretty 
|iK>d  account  of  his  family  and  prospects,  I  shall  just  bid  him  bo- 
0,  Margaret,  and  that  I  teli  you  fairly." 

"Uncle"(her  eyes  were  filling  with  hot  indignant  tears),  "I 

n  of  age  ;  you  know  he  ia  good  and  clever  j  else  why  have  you 

td  him  EO  often  to  your  house !   I  marry  him,  and  not  hia  kinsfolk. 

^is  is  an  orphan.     I  doubt  if  he  has  any  relations  that  he  keeps  up 

tritlL   He  hits  no  brothera  nor  sisters.   I  don't  care  where  he  comes 

"  What  WHS  hia  fatherl "  asked  Professor  Prazer,  coldly. 
"  I  don't  know.     Why  should  I  go  prsing  into  evety  pftrticnlar 
^1  his  family,  and  asking  who  his  father  was,  and  what  was  the 
maiden   name   of   hia   mother,   and   when  his   gramimother  was 

"Yet  Ithink  I  have  heard  Mias  Margaret  Frazor  apeak  np 
irelty  strongly  in  favour  of  a  long  line  of  unspotted  ancestry. 

"I  had  forgotten  our  own,  1  suppose,  when  I  spoke  so.  Simon 
>  rd  Lovat  ia  a  creditable  great-uncle  to  the  Frazera  !  If  all  tales 
je  true,  he  ought  to  have  been  hanged  for  a  felon,  instead  of  be- 
headed like  a  loyal  gentleman." 

"  O  !  if  you're  determined  to  foul  your  own  neat,  I  have  dona. 
F  I«t  James  Brown  come  in  ;  I  will  make  him  my  bow,  and  thank 
L  him  for  condescending  to  marry  a  Frazer." 
•         "  tTncle,"  said  Margaret,  now  faii'ly  nying,  "  don't  let  us  part 

II  niiger.     We  love  each  other  in  our  hearts.     Yiiu  liiive  been  good 
1114,  and  so  has  my  aunt.     But  I  liave  given  my  word  to  Doctoi 

m,  and  1  must  keep  it.     I  should  love  him  if  he  wna  the  son 

loughmau.    Wo  don't  expect  to  be  rich ;  but  he  has  a  ten 

^■iMiiat  Vit^^wd  I  nave  my  own  hundred  a  yi —       " 


1 


inn  of 
Indh 


mH.  ft  BMM  :  m  I  n^  nj  lutuU  i4  it.     I  8h«k«  air  ■□  n 
MR^      Vmi  «d  tril  ywtt  WBrt  what  BmuigemenU  yoa  m^ 


i  the  jMUng  man  ia  to  dm 
m  (t**  ik  nor  witHliold  it.  It  would 
*  U  ill  ^A  b««t  Sir  Ahxk&dGT." 
"  U I  whA*  rkw*,  dM^  tfuak  so.  See  Doctor  Brovn, 
m^  nbf—lw  w;  iiA>  >»tt  luin  yon  oousent.  Let  me  be 
«m  Ihwt  WmL  Ii  mmm  m  d«suUto  at  such  a  time  to  1 
iMmb*  «t  Wfftlt  M  it  nubody  ownml  or  cared  for  me." 

lW  iftwr  «•■  tittiMBS  opm.  knd  Doctor  Jamea  Biowa 
MUMMiL  UMfAM*  tM^MtMd  «w»y  i  and,  before  he  «»  »* 
VnViMMr  Wl  p(«B  »  wrt  of  ei»ia«nt,  without  asking  »  qoci 
Mm  hifitF  }**■*■(  ■■■•■>•  *te  bnrriod  kwaj  to  seelc  hia  beti 
llTM^  Mr  wBcl*  awUvcuw  to  luataeU. 

^IMpMWIIIWt," 

WMtWillMMlillik*  bwm.     Her  pleasure  in  seeing  b 

4Mn««l  totMWMi  «f  ^  coldnaM  with  which  he  wu  n 

tMlM  ■OBmiljrjrMM  to  Ilk  deair*  u(  a  short  engagement  | 

<M  «iM*H«y  to  ttMfir  wMnil  pla&  of  waiting  until  he  shi] 

•MIMI  At  )«MliM  te  LmAm,  and  should  aee  his  way  clear  A 

•A  OBMaar  m  wwiM  wttr  tlmr  UMriage  a  prudent  step.    J 

M»A  WM-  IFtlMf  mMw  ol^Mlwl  nor  approved.     Mar^rtA: 

nAer  l»t«  ImiI  iIm  WmI  t<Wweut  opposition  than  this  ic?  ca| 

KjNt  tt  M*te  h*r  lw«  v«A  rrckMiUod  afieotion  to  her  warm-bi 

"  A  kjWMiUMini  W><rar.   Not  tW  site  had  ever  discuaaed  ha 

A  tmttV»  ^AKnsmt  •mitk  him.     A*  long  u  he  was  awEtraid 

wr*  «(  tt,  «lw  womM  not  awa^Mk  him  to  a  senfte  of  it.  Beaidq 

i  tttani  to  tx*  *u  itmg  tn  the  rtlatnn  of  parente,  that  she  b 

A  »o  t^(kt  to  hri^g^  ut  *  alnNMr  to  ait  in  judgment  upoa  ti 

Sk%  it  WM  rUk»t  wtdi  •  h«t*7lMW<  that  she  arranged  theiti 

fclHii^i  wiA  Doctor  RrowB ;  ankUe  to  profit  bj  her  aunVij 

-  !«!aM(l«MMn.  BatkUijpnt  herself  was  a  prudent  and  M 

Ahkoa^  •raartoMcd  to  a  degree  of  comfort  in  her  i 

J*  tturtalMwet  MHOnntodto  Imury.  she  could  resolutely  djt 

k  H  «lMtt  oWMJon  faquind.    When  Doctor  Brawn  atait 

'  "t.  (n  Mtk  and  peapate  thn^  new  home,  ahe  enjoined  hi 

..    -•  wr  hut  the  most  neeeaaai;  preparations  for  her  reoej 

»  would  necs(<tf  luperiiitand  tU  that  was  n-anting  when  she 

had  aome  old  f^imilure,  stored  up  in  a  warehouse,  whie 

a  his  mother's.     He  proposed  selhng  it,  and  buying  new 

Margaret  pemiadod  him  not  to  do  this  ;  bnt  to  makl 


,   %ho  was  to  be  the  sole  female  servant  ;  and  of  a  man  whom  j 
Brown  picked  up  in  London,  soon  after  he  had  fixed  on  a  In 
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I  a  iium  tuuned  Crawfard,  who  hatl  lived  for  many  yeara  with  a 
,  gtmtlemBJi  now  gone  abroad,  who  gave  him  the  most  exoelletit 
character,  in  replj  to  Doctor  Brown's  inquiriea.  This  gentleman  hail 
employed  Craivford  in  a  number  of  ways ;  so  that  in  foot,  he  was  a 
kind  of  Jack-of-a!l-trados ;  and  Doctor  Brown,  in  every  letter  to 
Margaret,  had  sonie  new  acconi])!i3hmeiit  ot  hia  servant's  to  relate, 
which  he  did  with  the  more  fulness  and  zest,  because  Mart^aret  had 
glightlyquestioned  the  wisdom  ot  starting  in  life  with  aman-aervant; 
but  had  yielded  to  Doctor  Brown's  argunienta  on  the  nftoessity  of 
keeping  up  a  respeiitablo  appearance,  making  a  decent  show,  &c., 
to  any  one  who  might  be  inclined  to  consult  him,  but  be  daunted 
by  the  appearance  of  old  Christie  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  unwilling 
to  leave  a  message  with  one  who  spoke  such  unintelligible  Bnglish. 
Crawford  was  so  good  a  carpenter  that  he  could  put  up  shelves, 
adjuat  faulty  hinges,  mend  locks,  and  even  went  the  length  of  con- 
structing a  box  of  some  old  boards  that  had  once  fonned  a  pa<^killg- 
caae.  Crawford  one  day,  when  his  master  was  too  buay  to  Co  out  ' 
for  hia  dinner,  improvised  an  omelette  aa  good  as  any  Doctor  Brown  . 
hnd  ever  tasted  in  Paris,  when  he  was  studying  there.  In  short,  I 
Crawford  was  a  kind  of  Admirable  Crichtnn  in  his  way,  and  Mar- 
garet was  quite  convinced  that  Doctor  Brown  was  right  in  his  de- 
cision that  they  must  have  a  man-servant  ;  even  before  she  vraa 
respectfully  greeted  by  Crawford  as  he  opened  the  door  to  the 
newly-married  couple,  when  they  came  to  their  new  home  after  i 
their  ahort  wedding  tour. 

Doctor  Brown  was  rather  afraid  lest  Margai-et  should  think  the 
house  bare  and  clieerlGsa  in  its  luUf-fumished  state  ;  for  he  liad 
obeyed  her  injunctions  and  bought  as  UttJe  furniture  as  might  bo, 
in  addition  to  the  few  things  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother, 
His  considting-room  {how  grand  it  sounded!)  was  completely  ar- 
ranged, ready  for  stray  patients ;  and  it  was  well  calculated  to  make 
n  good  impression  on  them.  There  was  a  Turkey  carpet  on  the 
floor,  that  hod  been  Ilia  mother's,  and  was  just  sufficiently  worn  to 
give  it  the  air  of  reapeotability  wliich  handsome  pieces  of  furniture 
have  when  they  look  aa  if  they  had  not  just  been  purchased  for 
the  occasion,  but  are  in  some  degree  hereditary.  Tlieaame appear- 
ance pervaded  the  room  :  the  hbrary-tablo  (bought  second-hand,  it 
must  bo  confessed),  the  bureau— that  had  been  his  mother's — the 
leather  chairs  (as  hereditary  as  the  Lbrary-tablo),  the  shelves  Craw- 
ford had  put  up  for  Doctor  Brown's  medical  books,  a  good  engraving 
on  the  walls,  gave  altogether  so  pleasant  an  aspect  to  the  apartment 
that  both  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Brown  thought,  for  that  evening  at  any 
rate,  that  poverty  was  j  list  as  comfortable  a  thing  as  riches.  Crawford 
had  ventured  to  take  the  liberty  of  placing  a  few  flowers  about  the 
room,  as  hia  humble  way  of  welcoming  his  mistress — late  autumn 
flowers,  blending  the  idea  of  summer  with,  that  of  winter  suggested 
by  the  bright  little  fire  in  the  grate.  Christie  sent  up  delicious 
for  tea  ;  and  Mrs.  Fraaer  had  made  up  for  her  want  ot 
y  as  well  as  she  could  by  a  store  of  iftaimaXaiift  wvft.  ■nsi'd^sa 
.  Doctor  Bromi  could  not  be  easy  evenin^iia  t^^^o'^'o*^^ 


I 
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W  larf  riwwB  lUmrat.  •Incvt  «rith  •  groan,  how  raaii7; 
«■«  M  nt  BvfaniiMl — bow  unch  mmained  U>  be  doned 
dl»  bNgMd  at  hn  khm,  lert  ahe  (bimld  be  duappointedl 


1  like  noUiing  betta^ 
■iMMiaS  ■■d  mnthnBg  :  that,  whU  irith  her  own  talent  El 
MMtT  Mkd  Cnwioid'*  for  joinefj,  the  rooms  aliould  b«  foil 
■  if  ^jMlir,  nd  nu laU>— the  ustuJ oouBequencea  of  comfoi 
'-  [hn  with  the  monung  uid  daylight  Doctor  B 
~^  He  skw  and  felt  eveij  cntck  in  the  oeilingj 
r,  not  f«T  himself,  but  for  Hai^aret.     He  wl 

.    (aind,  ta  it  «e«aned,  comparing  the  home] 

t  her  lo  villi  the  caa  she  had  left.  He  seemed  ogn4 
d  ivpented,  or  vould  repeut  having  mtirHei 
tkunas  was  the  only  drawback  to  theiii 
i:Mtd,  ta  doaway  with  it,  Mugaret  was  ledintoeS 
k  bejtMd  htr  ongiiuil  intention.  She  bought  this  an 
i^iiMoa  ta  thai,  because  har  husband,  if  ha  went  Bhoppiii| 
bat.  III  I  Mini  aa  BuaecaUe  if  he  suf^^cted  that  she  denied  henri 
■U^itact  wish  on  the  aoore  of  eoonom  j.  She  leamt  to  avoid  ] 
kba  oat  with  h^  when  she  vent  t^  make  her  purchases,  aa  | 
a  TC17  aiinple  thing  to  h^  to  choose  the  least  expenaive  thing 
thonril  it  wcM  the  ngUeat,  when  she  was  by  herself,  buti 
simpb  painWaa  thing  to  haiden  her  heart  tii  liia  look  of  mortifi 
when  she  qnietly  aaid  to  the  shopman  that  she  could  not  affol 
or  that.  Ou  coming  out  of  a  shop  after  one  of  these  occasiol 
hadMid: 

"0,  Uargaiet,  I  ought  not  to  have  married  you.  Yoq.. 
foi^re  me— I  have  so  loved  yoa."  \ 

"  Forgive  you,  James '. "  said  she.  "  For  making  me  so  1^ 
What  should  make  you  think  I  care  so  mudi  for  rep  in  pretl 
to  moreen  I     Don't  speak  so  again,  please."  1 

' '  O,  Margaret :  but  don't  fiii^t  how  I  ask  yon  to  forgive 
Crawford  was  evcrythiug  that  he  bad  promised  to  be,  aad 
than  could  be  desired.  Be  was  Ha:^aret's  riglit  hand  in  a 
bttte  household  plans,  in  a  way  which  irritated  Christie  not  ai 
This  fend  between  Chrittie  and  Crawford  was  indeed  the  gii 
discomfort  in  the  household.  Crawford  was  silently  triuioj 
in  his  superior  knowledge  of  London,  in  his  favour  up-staS 
his  power  of  assisting  his  mistress,  and  in  the  consequent  pi^ 
of  being  frequently  consulted.  Christie  was  for  ever  regrt 
Scotland,  and  hinting  at  Margaret's  neglect  of  one  who  had  foil 
her  fortunes  into  a  strange  country,  to  moke  a  favourite  of  a  st^ 
and  one  who  was  none  so  good  aa  he  ought  to  be,  aa  she  % 
BometiineB  affirm.  But,  as  she  never  brought  any  proof  of  her* 
accusations,  Margaret  did  not  choose  to  ciuestiou  her,  but  seH 
down  to  B.  jealousy  of  her  fellow-servant,  which  the  mistress  d 
in  her  power  to  heal.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  four  jf 
forming  tliis  family  lived  together  in  tolerable  harmony. 
Brown  was  mora  than  satisfied  with  his  house,  his  s&tVM 
dfeasional  prospects,  and  most  of  all  with  his  Ij"" 


Ee.  Margaret,  from  time  to  time,  was  taken,  by  certain  motids  of 
r  Iiuaband's;  l^ut  the  tendencj'  dI  these  mt>oda  waa  not  to  weaken 
r  affertion,  rather  to  call  out  a  feeling  ot  pity  for  what  appeareil 
Iter  morliid  sufierings  and  suspicions — a  pity  ready  to  be  tumeil 
ib  eympathy,  ax  noon  aa  she  could  discover  any  definite  cause  foi' 
I  occasional  depression  of  spirits.  Christie  did  not  pretend  t<) 
»  Crawford  ;  but  ns  Margaret  quietly  declined  to  listen  to  her 
nblings  and  discontent  on  this  head,  and  as  Crawford  himself 
almost  painfully  solicitous  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  old 
lotcb  woman,  there  waa  no  rupture  between  them.  On  the  whole, 
popular,  successful  Doctor  Brown  was  apparently  the  most 
'aua  person  in  his  family.  There  could  be  no  great  cause  tor 
aa  regarded  his  money  anairs.  By  one  of  those  lucky  accidents 
ib  sometimes  lift  a  man  up  out  of  liis  struggles,  itnd  carr^  hiiti 
.  to  smooth  unencumbered  ground,  he  made  a  great  step  in  his 
:ofeasional  progress,  aud  their  income  from  this  source  was  likely 
be  fully  as  much  ns  Margaret  and  he  liad  ever  anticipated  in 
lix  most  sanguine  moments,  with  l]ie  likelihood,  too,  of  steady 
reaae  aa  the  years  went  on. 
I  must  explain  myself  more  fully  on  this  head. 
Ma^aret  herself  had  rather  more  than  a  hundred  a-year;  somo- 
les,  indeed,  lier  dividends  hod  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
lirty  or  forty  pounds ;  but  on  that  ehe  dorod  not  rely.  Doctor 
tnrwn  had  seventeen  hundred  remaining  of  the  three  thousand 
eft  him  by  hia  mother;  and  out  of  this  he  had  to  pay  for  some  of 
he  furniture,  the  bills  for  which  had  not  been  sent  iii  at  the  time 
n.  apite  of  all  Margaret's  entreaties  that  such  might  be  the  caB& 
JThey  came  in  about  a,  week  before  the  time  when  the  events  I  am 
lOLDg  to  narrate  took  place.  Of  course  they  amounted  to  more 
han  even  the  prudent  Margaret  had  expected,  and  she  waa  a  little 
lispirited  to  find  how  much  money  it  would  take  to  liquidate  them. 
But,  curiously  and  contradictorily  enough — as  she  had  often  noticed 
before — any  real  cauae  for  anxiety  'ir  disappointment  did  not  seem 
to  liTect  her  husband's  cheerfulness.  He  laughed  at  her  dismay 
over  her  accounts,  jingled  the  proceeds  of  that  day's  work  in  his 
pockets,  counted  it  out  to  her,  and  calculated  the  year's  probable 
income  from  that  day's  gains.  Margaret  took  the  guineas,  and 
carried  them  up'Stairs  to  her  own  secretaire  in  silence;  having  learnt 
the  difficult  art  of  trying  to  swallow  down  her  houseliold  cares  in  the 
pTGBBnce  of  her  huskmd.  When  she  came  bock  she  was  cheerful,  if 
grave.  He  had  taken  up  the  bills  in  her  absence,  and  had  been 
addij^  them  together. 

"Two  hunted  and  thirty-six  poxmds,"  he  said,  putting  tka 
accounts  away  to  clear  the  table  for  tea,  aa  Crawford  brought  in  the 
thingK  "  Wiy,  I  don't  call  that  much.  I  believe  I  reckoned  on 
their  coming  to  a  great  dual  more.  I'll  go  into  the  City  to-motrow, 
and  sell  out  some  shares,  and  set  your  little  heart  at  ease.  Nowdon't 
I  and  put  a  spoonful  lesa  tea  in  to-night  to  help  to  pay  these  bills, 
;  is  better  than  saving,  and  I  am  oaruing  at  a  famous  rata. 
^  tea,  Maggie,  for  I  have  done  »  good  day's  work." 


I 


^ 
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They  were  sitting  ia  tlie  doctor's  considting-room,  for  th 
•CQiionij  of  fire.  To  add  (o  Margaret's  diBoamfort,  the  t 
■moked  this  evening.  She  had  held  ktir  toneue  &om  any  i 
<ronl«  ;  for  ahe  remembered  the  old  prorerb  iibouta  smo^c 
Wtd  K  aoolding  wife  ;  but  she  wan  mora  irrittited  by  the  ; 
•moke  ooming  over  her  pretty  white  work  thaii  she  cared  U 
Hod  it  VM  in  a  sharper  tone  than  uanal  that  she  spoke,  in 
Cmwford  take  care  and  have  the  chimney  swept.  The  next  o 
alt  hod  cleared  brightly  oS.  Her  husband  had  convinced  b 
their  money  matters  were  going  on  well  ;  the  fire  biimed  br 
breakfast  time,  and  the  unwonted  sun  shone  in  at  the  wj 
Mai^ret  was  surprised  when  Crawford  told  her  that  he  1 
been  able  to  meet  with  a  chimney-sweeper  that  morning,  t 
he  hod  tried  to  arrange  the  coals  in  the  grate  ao  that,  for  tl 
morning  at  least,  his  mistress  should  not  be  annoyed,  and, 
t,  lie  would  take  care  to  secure  a  sweep.  Mar^ret  t 
t,  and  acquiesced  in  all  plans  about  ^ving  a  general  clean 
oom,  the  more  readily  because  she  felt  that  she  had  . 
_>ly  the  night  before.  She  decided  to  go  and  pay  all  he 
make  some  distant  calls  on  the  next  morning ;  and  her  h). 
iaed  to  go  into  the  City  and  provide  her  with  the  mone; 
This  he  did.  He  showed  her  the  notes  that  evening, 
up  for  the  night  in  his  bureau  ;  and,  lo,  in  the  momu^ 
one  !  They  had  breakfasted  in  the  bnck  parlour,  ca 
Led  diniiig-roow.  A  charwoman  was  in  the  front  roonij 
_  after  the  sweeps.  Doctor  Brown  went  to  his  bureau,  a 
(lid  Scotch  tune  as  ho  left  the  dining-room.  It  was  so  loi^] 
came  back,  that  Margaret  went  tu  look  for  him.  He  wasi 
the  chair  nearest  to  the  bureau,  leaning  Ids  head  upon  i(J 
attitude  of  the  deepest  despondency.  He  did  not  seem  U 
Margaret's  step,  aa  she  made  her  way  among  roUed-up  carpoj 
chairs  piled  on  each  other.  She  had  to  touch  him  on  the  bIm 
before  she  cotdd  rouse  him. 

"James,  Jamos  !  "  she  said,  in  alarm. 
He  looked  up  at  her  almost  as  if  he  did  not  know  her. 
' '  O,  Margaret !  "  he  said,  and  took  hold  of  her  ^■"^'1°,  a 
his  face  in  hor  neck, 

"Dearest  love,  what  is  it  I"  she  asked,  thinking  ha  woaai 


ill. 
Some  one  has  been  to  my  bureau  since  last  night,"  1 


"  And  taken  tlie  money,"  said  Margaret,  in  an  instant  1 
iding  how  it  stood.  It  was  a  great  blew  ;  a  great  losa,  far  J 
1  the  few  extra  pounds  by  which  the  bills  had  eiceede-' 
;tions  :  yet  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  bear  it  better.    ' '  < 
ihe  said,  "  that  is  bad  ;  but  after  all—  Do  you  know," 
tiying  to  raise  his  face,  bo  that  she  might  look  into  it,  and  ^ 
the  encouragement  of  her  honest  loving  eyes,  "at  first  1 1], 
yon  were  deadly  ill,  and  alt  sorts  of  dreadful  possibilities  i 
"— >ugha^mi£d — it  ia  such  a  relief  to  find  that  it  is  only  m""" 


^^^^JJjTOUgh  a^  minil — it  is  f 
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"  Ouly  money ! "  he  echoed,  satUy,  ovoidiiig  her  look,  its  if  ho 
old  nnt  bear  to  ahow  her  how  much  be  felt  it. 

"  And  after  all,"  she  said,  witli  spirit,  "  it  can't  be  gone  far. 
Only  last  night  here.  The  chiranej-Bweeps — we  muat  send  Crawford 
for  the  police  directly.  You  did  not  take  the  numbera  of  the  notes  ?" 

[ing  the  bell  as  she  spoke. 

"  No  ;  they  were  only  to  be  in  our  poaaeaaion  one  night,"  hi 

"  No,  to  bo  Bure  not." 

The  charwoman  now  appeared  at  the  door  with  her  pail  of  hot 
Met.  Margaret  looked  into  her  face,  as  if  to  read  gniK  or  inno- 
mce.  She  waa  a  protS^e  of  Christie's,  who  was  not  apt  to  accord 
Iicr  farour  easily,  or  without  good  grounds  ;  an  honest,  decent, 
widow,  with  a  large  family  to  maintain  by  her  labour— that  was  tlie 
eharacter  in  which  Margaret  liad  engaged  her  ;  and  she  looked  it. 
Grimy  in  her  dress — because  she  could  not  spare  the  money  or  time 
to  be  clean — her  skin  looked  healthy  and  oared  for  ;  she  hod  a 
straightforward,  business-like  appearance  about  her,  and  seemed  in 
no  ways  daunted  nor  surprised  to  see  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Brown 
Btanding  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  displeased  perplexity  and 
distress.  She  went  about  her  business  wit}iout  taking  anyporticular 
notice  of  them.  Margaret's  BUspicions  settled  down  yet  mora  dis- 
tinctly upon  the  chimney-sweeper  ;  but  he  could  not  have  gone  far, 
tlie  not09  could  hardly  have  got  into  circulation.  Such  a  sum  could 
not  have  been  spent  by  such  a  man  in  so  short  a  time,  and  the 
restoration  uf  the  money  was  her  first,  her  only  object.  She  had 
■caroely  a  thought  for  subsequent  duties,  such  as  prosecution  of  the 
offender,  and  the  like  consequences  of  crime.  Wliiie  her  whole 
energies  were  bent  on  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  money,  and  she 
was  rapidly  going  over  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken,  her  husband 
"  sat  ril  poured  out  into  his  cliair,"  as  the  Germans  say  ;  no  force 
in  him  to  keep  his  limbs  in  any  attitude  requiring  the  slightest 
exertion  ;  his  face  sunk,  miserable,  and  with  that  foreshadowing  of 
the  lines  of  age  which  sudden  distress  is  apt  to  call  out  on  the 
youngest  and  smoothest  faces. 

"What  can  Crawford  be  about  ? "  said  Margaret,  pulling  the 
bell  again  with  vehemence,  "  0,  Crawford  !  "  as  the  man  at  that 
instant  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Is  anything  the  mattor?"  he  said,  interrupting  her,  as  if 
alamied  into  an  unusual  disco n)i)osure  by  her  violent  ringing.  "  I 
had  just  gone  round  the  comer  with  the  letter  master  gave  me  last 
night  for  the  post,  and  when  I  came  back  Christie  told  me  you  had 
rung  for  me,  ma'am.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  have  hurried  so," 
and,  indeed,  his  breath  did  come  quickly,  and  his  face  was  full  of 
penitent  anxiety. 

"O,  Crawford!  1  am  afraid  the  sweep  haa  got  into  yourmMter's 
bureau,  and  taken  all  the  money  he  put  there  last  night     It  is 
Lte.     Did  you  ever  leave  him  in  the  room  alone  1 " 

_ y,  ma'am  ;  perhaps  I  did.     Yes  ;  1  believe  I  did,     ^ 

T  now— I  had  my  work  to  do ;  and  I  thought  the    ' 
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womAn  TTiu  oome,  uid  I  wont  to  my  pantry  ; 
t.'hristic  canio  to  uie,  comptainuig  that  Mt«.  Roberts  was 
Mid  tlien  I  knew  that  he  must  have  been  alone  in  the  ro 
dear  me,  ma'am,  who  would  have  thought  there  had  beei 
wickedua^  in  liim  I " 

"How  wag  it  that  bo  got  into  tlie  bureau  J"  said  Marg 
turning  to  her  husband.     "  Vine  the  lock  broken  I " 

He  roused  himself  up,  bko  one  who  wnkena  from  sleep. 

"Yea  1  No!  I  suppose  I  had  turned  the  key  without  lock! 
last  night.  The  bureau  was  closed,  not  locked,  when  I  went' 
this  morning,  and  the  bolt  nu  shot."  He  relapsed  into  inw 
thoughtful  ulence. 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  no  use  losing  time  in  wondering  now. 
Crawford,  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  a  policeman.  You  know  tbei 
of  the  chimney-Bwaeper,  of  courae,"  she  added,  as  Crawford 
preparing  to  leave  the  room. 

"Indeed,  tna'am,  I'm  very  sorry,  hut  1  just  ^reed  with 
who  was  passing  along  the  street.     If  I  could  have  known- 

But  Margaret  had  turned  away  with  an  impatient  geatq 
despair.   Crawford  went,  without  another  word,  toseekapoliofl 

In  Tain  did  liis  wife  try  and  persuade  Doctor  Brown  to  ' 
breakfast ;  a  cup  of  tea  waa  all  he  would  try  to  swallow, 
was  taken  in  hasty  gulps,  to  clear  his  dry  throat,  as  he  heard  C 
ford's  voice  talking  te  tlio  policeman  whom  he  waa  ushering  in 

The  policeman  henrd  all,  and  said  little.  Then  the  inspj 
came.  Doctor  Brown  seemedtoleaTe  all  the  talkingtoOrawfon^ 
apparently  liked  nothing  better.  Margaret  was  infinitely  distxi 
And  dismayed  by  the  effect  the  robbery  seemed  to  have  on  her 
band's  energies.  The  probable  loss  of  such  a  sum  was  bad  eog 
but  there  was  something  so  weak  and  poor  in  character,  in  lettn 
affect  him  so  strongly — to  deaden  all  energy  and  destroy  all  lioi| 
spring,  that  although  Margaret  did  not  dare  to  deline  her  fej 
nor  the  cause  of  it,  to  herself,  she  had  the  fact  before  her 
tually,  that,  if  she  were  to  judge  of  her  husband  from  t^s  n 
only,  she  must  learn  to  rely  on  herself  alone  in  all  cases  ol 
gency.  The  inspector  repeatedly  turned  from  Crawford  to  Da 
and  Mrs.  Brown  for  answers  to  lils  inquiries,  It  was  Margaret 
replied,  with  terse,  short  sentences,  very  different  from  CratiriN 
long,  involved  explanations. 

At  length  the  inspecter  asked  to  speak  to  her  alone.     SllOi 
lowed  him  into  the  room,  past  thea&onted  Crawford  and  her  deapo 
ent  husband.  The  inspector  gave  one  sharp  look  at  the  chaFwog 
who  waa  going  on  with  her  scouring  with  stolid  indifference,  t 
her  out,  and  then  aaked  Margaret  where  Crawford  camefroin- 
long  he  had  lived  with  them,  and  various  other  questions,  all 
ing  tlie  direction  his  suspiciona  had  taken.     This  shocked  Mi 
extremely ;  but  she  quickly  answered  every  inquiry  ;  and,  . . 
end,  watched  the  inspector's  face  closely,  and  waited  for  the  ai 
of  the  suspicion. 

"fi  led  the  way  back  to  the  other  room  without  a  vnad. 
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ger.  Crawford  had  left,  and  Doctor  Brown  waa  trying  to  read  tlio 
ioming's  lette1^s  (which  had  JQst  boen  dslivered),  but  hU  haudi 
liook  BO  much  that  he  could  not  see  a  line. 

"Doctor  Brovm,"  Bftid  the  inspector,  "I  have  little  doubt  that 
UT  man-aerTant  has  committed  this  robbery.  I  judge  so  from 
_j  whole  manner  ;  and  from  his  anxiety  to  tell  the  story,  and  his 
r»y  of  trying  to  throw  iuspicion  on  the  chimney-sweeper,  neither 
rhose  name  nor  dwelling  can  ho  giro  ;  at  leaat  he  snya  not.  Yonr 
rife  telU  ns  he  ha^  already  been  out  of  the  houae  this  morning,  even 
mfon  he  went  to  summon  a  poUceman  ;  eo  there  is  little  doubt 
hat  he  has  found  means  for  concealing  or  disposiog  of  the  notes  ; 
iud  you  aay  you  do  not  know  the  numbers.  Howerer,  that  can 
■robably  be  ascertainod." 

At  (jiia  moment  Chriatie  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  in  a  stale  of 
rent  agitation,  demanded  to  apeak  to  Margaret.  She  brought  up 
n  additional  stare  of  suspicious  circimiBtancea,  none  of  themraiicli 
:|n  themselvea,  hut  all  tending  to  criminate  her  fellow-serTant.  Sha 
]>ad  expected  to  find  lierself  blamed  for  storting  the  idea  of  Craw- 
ford's ^ailt,  and  was  rather  surprised  to  find  herself  liatuned  to  with 
attention  by  the  inspector.  This  led  her  to  tell  many  other  little 
things,  aU  bearing  agiunat  Crawford,  nhich  a  dread  of  being 
ffliought  jealous  and  quarrelsome  hadiedher  to  conceal  before  from 
r  master  and  mistress.  At  the  end  of  her  atory  the  inspector 
id: 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  course  to  be  taken.  You,  sir, 
Wtut  give  your  man-servant  in  charge.  He  will  be  taken  before  the 
iMitting  magistrate  directly  ;  and  there  is  already  evidence  enough  to 
ttiake  him  be  remanded  for  a  week ;  during  which  time  we  may  trace 
''  e  notes,  and  complete  the  chain." 

'*  Must  I  prosecute ) "  said  Doctor  Brown,  almost  lividly  pale. 
It  ia,  I  own,  a  serious  loss  of  money  to  me ;  but  there  will  ba  tlie 

further  eipenaes  of  the  proaeoution — the  loss  of  time— the " 

He  stopped.  He  saw  his  wife's  indignant  eyes  fixed  upon  him  ; 
■ad  ahrunk  from  Iheir  look  of  unoonscious  reproaoh. 

"Yes,  inspector,"  he  said;  "  I  give  him  in  chargo.  Do  wlmt 
you  will  Do  what  ia  right.  Of  course  I  take  the  consetiuences. 
We  take  the  consequences.  Don't  we  Margaret  'I "  He  spoke  in  a 
kind  of  wild,  low  voice ;  of  which  Margaret  tliought  it  beat  to  take 
ao  notice. 

"  Tell  us  exactly  what  to  do, "  she  said,  very  coldly  and  quietly, 
Addressing  herself  to  the  policemsin. 

He  gave  her  the  necessary  directions  as  to  their  attending  at  the 
|N>lice-oflice,  and  bringing  Christie  as  a  witness,  and  then  w^itswny 
to  take  measures  for  securing  Crawford. 

Margaret  was  surpTiacd  to  lind  how  little  hurry  or  violenoe 
seeded  to  bo  used  in  Crawford's  arrest.  She  had  expected  to  hear 
Bounds  of  commotion  in  the  houae,  if  indeed  Oi'awford  himself  liiul 
not  taken  the  alarm  and  escaped.  But  when  she  had  BUggeattfl 
(he  latter  apprehension  to  the  inspector  he  aaJleJ,  and  told  her  that 
•ben  he  had  first  heard  of  the  charge  from  *ha  poUce:    "~     "  " 
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bMt,  b*  had  abOaaeA  •  detMUre  oSc«r  wiUun  sight  of  the  ha 
fer  valdi  aQ  iagreM  «r  egrets :  M  thftt  Cniwf Old's  irhereAbouU  ni 
tt  hmn  been  diacoTci«d  if  he  had  attempted  to  escape. 


Mainret'i 

wUbc  nnrri 


la  DDT  directed  to  her  husband. 


1  hare  any  conversation  with  h 
As  anhjael  of  the  morning's  event.  He  [otMuised  to  he  back  hj  d 
o'doA  :  bifore  whid  time,  the  inspector  assniGd  them,  theie 
aBBcBWoald  not  be  needed-  OnoeoTtwioel>octorBrownB«id,ai 
ImbmbU,  "  It  ia  a  miaerable  businees."  Indeed,  Uargaret  felt 
bs  so ;  and  now  that  the  neeesBity  for  Immediate  speech  and  ai 
waa  v*«r,  she  began  to  faoc?  that  she  mist  be  very  hud-head 
Itty  dofiiaent  in  oommoD  feeling  ;  inasmuch  aa  she  had  not  ltd 
Uk»  her  husband,  at  the  discovery  that  the  servant — whom  the; 
faMO  learning  to  consider  as  a  Mend,  and  to  look  upon  as  hi 
tbnr  inteieets  so  wannly  at  heart— was,  in  all  probability,  a 
dwRHU  thief.  She  lemembered  all  his  pretty  marks  of  attenlii 
her,  from  the  day  when  he  had  welcomed  her  arrival  at  her 
home  bv  his  hamble  present  of  flowers,  until  only  the  day  be 
wlKn,  seeing  her  fatigued,  he  had,  (masked,  made  her  a  cup  of  < 
— coffee  such  aa  none  but  he  conld  made.  How  often  had  he  the 
of  warm  dry  clothes  for  her  hnsband  ;  how  wakeful  had  he  bei 
nights  ;  how  diligent  in  the  mornings !  It  was  no  wonder  tha! 
husband  felt  this  discoreryof  domestic  treason  acutely.  It  wai 
who  was  hard  and  selfish,  and  thinking  more  of  the  recovery  a 
mon^  than  of  the  terrible  disappointment  in  chanicter, 
charge  against  Cratrfonl  were  true. 

At  eleven  o'clock  her  husband  returned  witli  a  cab.  Christie 
thought  the  occasion  of  ai-pearing  at  a  police-office  worthy  of 
Sunday  clothes,  and  was  as  smart  as  her  possessions  oould  maki 
But  Mar^ret  and  her  husband  looked  as  pale  and  aorrow-sti 
as  if  they  had  been  the  accused,  and  not  the  accusers. 

Doctor  Brown  shrank  from  meeting  Crawford's  eye,  aa  tht 
tookhiBplaceinthewitaeas-boi,theotherinthedock.  YetOran 
was  trying— Margaret  was  sure  of  this — to  catch  his  master's  a* 
uon.  Failing  that,  he  looked  at  Mat^iaret  with  an  expressioi 
Muld  not  faUiom.  Indeed,  the  whole  character  of  bis  &o» 
:;hBnged.  Inst«ad  of  the  calm,  smooth  look  of  attentive  obedil 
he  had  assumed  an  insolent,  threatening  eipresaion  of  defifl 
smiling  occasionally  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner,  as  Doctor  B 
spoke  of  the  bureau  and  its  contents.  He  was  remanded 
week  ;  but,  the  evidence  as  yet  being  far  from  oonolusiTe, " 
his  appearance  was  taken.  This  bail  was  offered  by  hia  br 
respectable  tradesman,  well  known  in  his  neighbourhood, 
whom  Crawford  had  sent  oa  his  arrest. 

So  Crawford  was  at  large  again,  much  to  Ohristie'( 
who  took  off  her  Sunday  clothes,  on  her  return  home,  with  a 
heart,  hoping,  rather  than  trusting-,  that  they  shoiild  not  _ 
murdered  in  their  beds  before  the  week  was  out.     It  must  be  < 
fea»edj  Margaret  herself  was  not  entirely  free  from  fears  of 
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'a  rengeance  ;  his  ejes  Lad  looked  so  Jnalioiouslyandvindictii-Blj 
her  and  at  her  husband  bb  they  gave  their  evidence. 
But  his  absence  in  the  lioiueliold  gave  Margaret  enough  tu  do 
prevent  her  Uwelhng  on  fooliah  fears.  Hia  being  awaj  made  a 
rrible  bhink  in  their  daily  comfort,  which  neither  Margaret  nor 
iristiB— eiert  themselves  as  they  would — could  fill  up  ;  and  it 
"  ^'"  a  more  neoeasary  that  all  should  go  on  siuoothly,  as  Doctor 
'■  nen'es  had  received  such  a  shock  at  the  discovery  of  the 
alt  of  his  favourite,  trusted  servant,  that  Margaret  waa  led  at 
~~  M  to  apprehend  a  serious  illness.  Ho  would  pace  about  tlie 
._n  at  night,  when  he  thought  she  was  asleep,  moaning  to  him- 
If — And  in  the  morning  would  require  the  u^ost  persuasion  to 
Inoe  him  to  go  out  and  see  hia  patients.  He  waa  worse  than 
IT  after  consulting  the  lawyer  whom  he  had  employed  tu  conduct 
e  proHecntion.  There  was,  as  Margaret  waa  brought  unwillingly 
perceive,  some  mystery  in  the  case  ;  for  he  eagerly  took  his 
■teis  tmca  the  post,  going  to  the  door  as  soou  as  he  heard  the 
lock,  and  concealing  their  directions  from  her.  As  the  week 
wed  away,  his  nervoua  misery  still  increased. 

One  evening — the  candles  were  iiot  Ughted — he  was  sitting  over 
e  fire  in  a  listless  attitude,  resting  hia  head  on  his  hand,  and  that 
pportedonhisknee, — Margaret  determined  to  try  an  experiment, 
lOB  if  she  could  not  probe,  and  find  out  the  nature  of  the  sore 
t  he  hid  with  such  constant  care.  She  took  a  stool  and  sal 
ni  at  his  feet,  taking  his  hand  in  hers. 

"  Listen,  dearest  James,  to  an  old  story  I  once  heard.  It  may 
terest  you.  There  were  two  orphans,  boy  and  girl  in  their  heai-ts, 
ough  they  were  a  young  man  and  young  woman  in  jiears.  They 
e  nut  brnther  and  sister,  and  by  and  bj  they  fell  in  love  ;  just 
he  same  fond  silly  way  you  and  I  did,  you  remember.  Well, 
a  girl  was  amongst  her  own  people,  but  the  boy  waa  far  away 
mv  hia— if  indeed  he  had  any  alive.  But  the  girl  loved  him  bo 
arly  for  himself,  that  sometimes  she  tiiought  ^e  mas  ^lad  that 
had  no  one  to  care  for  him  but  just  her  alone.  Her  fnenda  did 
t  like  him  as  much  as  she  did  ;  for,  perhaps,  they  were  wise, 
ave,  cold  people,  and  she,  1  dare  say,  was  very  foolish.  And 
ey  did  not  like  her  marrying  the  boy  ;  wliich  waa  just  stupidity 
them,  for  they  hod  not  a  word  to  say  against  him.  But,  about 
week  before  the  marriage-day  was  flied,  they  thought  they  had 
mnd  out  something— my  darling  love,  don't  take  away  your  hand 
don't  tremble  so,  only  just  listen !  Her  aunt  came  to  her  and 
id  ;  '  Child,  you  must  give  up  your  lover  :  his  father  was 
mpted,  and  sinned,  and  if  he  is  now  alive  he  is  a  transported 
mvict.  The  marriage  cannot  take  place.'  But  the  girl  sleod  up 
d  said  :  '  If  he  has  known  this  great  sorrow  and  shame,  he  needs 
y  love  all  the  more.  1  will  not  leave  him,  nor  forsake  him,  but 
TB  hira  all  the  better.  And  I  charge  'you,  aunt,  as  you  hope  to 
e  a  blessing  for  doing  as  yon  would  be  done  by,  that  you 
n  one  ! '  I  really  thmk  that  girl  awed  her  aunt,  in  some 
;e  way,  into  secrecy.     But,  when  she  was  left  alone,  she  (nied 
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'ong  aai  sadly  to  think  what  a  ahadov  rested  on  the  hen 
lovod  M  dcarlj,  and  she  meant  to  atrive  to  lighten  the  life, 
~^        '  for  ever  that  ahe  had  heard  of  the  borden  ;  hut  b 

_ .  -O,  my  husband  1  how  yon  niHst  have  suffered — ' 

down  hia head  on  her  ahouldev  and  cried  terrible man'__ 
God  be  thanked  '.  "  he  said  at  length.      "  You  know  eJ 

do  not  Bhrink  from  me.     O,  what  a  miserable,  deceitfulo 
_  hftve  been  !    Snfered  !  Yes — suffered  enough  to  drive  i 
and  if  I  had  but  been  brave,  I  might  have  been  spared  all 
twelve  months  of  ngony.    But  it  is  right  I  should  have 

ishod.     And  you  knew  it  even  before  we  were  married, 

might  have  been  drawn  back." 

"  I  oould  not :  you  would  not  have  broken  off  your  e: 
me,  would  you,  under  the  like  circumstances,  if  oui 
reTBTsed  ( " 

not  know.  Perhaps  I  might,  for  I  em  not  so  bnl 
good,  so  strong  aa  you,  my  Margaret  How  could  I  be  ?  Ii 
tell  you  more  :  We  wandered  about,  my  mother  and  I,  thankfi 
our  name  was  such  a  common  one,  but  shrinking  from  eveij 
sion — in  a  way  which  no  one  can  understand,  wbo  lias  not 
conscious  of  an  inward  sore.  Living  in  au  assize  town  was  toi 
a  commercial  one  was  nearly  as  bad,  My  father  waa  the  sot) 
dignified  clergyman,  well  known  to  Ms  brethren  :  a  cathedrd: 
was  to  be  avoided,  because  there  the  circumetance  of  tlio  Di 
Saint  Botolpb's  son  Imving  been  transported  waa  sure  to  beki 
I  had  to  bo  educated  ;  tlierefore  we  had  to  live  in  a.  town  ;  fq 
mother  could  not  bear  to  part  fi'om  mo,  and  I  was  sent  to  K 
school.  We  were  very  poor  for  our  station — no !  wo  had  no  sU 
we  were  the  wife  and  chUd  of  a  convict — for  my  poor  mother'a 
habits,  X  should  have  said.  But,  when  I  was  about  fooiieai 
father  died  in  his  exile,  leaving,  as  convicts  in  those  daysBomi 
did,  a  large  fortune.  It  all  eamo  t<i  us.  My  mother  shut  h 
up,  and  cried  and  prayed  for  a  whole  day.  Then  she  called  1 
and  took  me  into  her  counsel.  Wo  solemnly  pledged  ouraeli 
give  the  money  to  some  charity,  as  aoon  as  I  was  legally  ol 
Till  tlien  the  interest  waa  laid  by,  every  penny  of  it ;  fliough  I 
times  we  were  in  sore  distress  for  money,  my  education  o< 
much.  But  how  could  we  tell  in  what  way  Uie  money  had 
accumulated  ? "  Here  he  dropped  his  voice.  "  Soon  after 
oue-and-tw  Kilty,  the  papers  rang  with  admiration  of  the  unlj 
munificent  donor  of  certain  sums .  I  loathed  their  pr^aes,  I  d 
fiotn  all  recollection  of  my  father.  I  remembered  hinl  dimh 
iilways  as  angry  and  violent  with  my  mother.  My  poor,  j 
mother !  Mai^aret,  she  loved  my  father ;  and,  for  her  at 
h:iiVe  tried,  since  lier  death,  to  feel  kindly  towards  his  mel 
'^I'on  after  my  mother'a  daa^,  I  came  to  know  you,  my  jewe 
.Toasure  !  " 

After  a  while,  he  began  agwn.  "  But,  0  Margaret !  eve 
yoa  do  not  know  the  worst.  After  my  mother's  death,  I  fo 
Hiadle  of  iaiv  papers — of  newspaper  repoiia  about  my  father"; 


'oor  loiil  I  nhy  she  had  kept  tliem,  I  cannot  sav.  They  n-ere 
overed  over  with  notea  in  lier  iiftiidwriting ;  and,  foi"  tiat  reason, 
kept  them.  It  was  so  toucliiiiE  to  read  her  record  of  the  days 
pent  by  herin  her  Holitary  innocence,  while  he  waa  embroiiing 
fa  vmHelf  deeper  and  deeper  in  crime.  I  kept  this  bundle  (aa  I  thought 
lO  safely !  )  iii  a  secret  drawer  of  my  bureau  ;  but  that  wretch 
3rawfoTCl  has  got  hold  of  it.  I  missed  the  papera  that  very  morning. 
Fhe  loBB  of  them  waa  infinitely  worse  than  the  loss  of  the  money  ; 
ind  now  Oranfoid  threatens  to  bring  out  tlio  one  terrible  fact,  in 
open  court,  if  he  can  ;  and  his  lawyer  may  do  it,  I  believe.  At  any 
'*— *"  to  have  it  blazoned  out  to  the  world- — I  who  have  apent  my 
I  fsaring  this  hour !  But  most  of  all  for  you,  Mai^;aret ! 
CtiU — if  only  it  could  be  avoided  !  Who  will  employ  the  son  of 
^'"^iwn,  the  noted  forger  J  I  shall  lose  all  my  practice.  Mon  will 
k  ukance  ut  me  as  I  enter  their  doors.  They  will  drive  me  into 
ite.  I  Hometimes  fear  that  crimo  is  hereditary  !  0  Margaret  I 
vhatami  todor' 

' '  What  can  you  do  1  "  she  asked. 
"  I  can  refuse  to  proaecute." 

"Let  Crawford  go  free,  you  knowing  him  to  be  guilty)  " 
"  I  know  liim  to  be  guilty." 

"  Then,  simply,  you  cannot  do  tliis  thing.      You  lei  loose  a 
criminal  upon  the  pubUc." 

"  But  if  I  do  not,  we  shall  come  to  shame  and  poverty.  Tt  ia 
for  you  I  mind  it,  not  for  myself.  I  ought  never  to  have  married." 
"  Listen  to  mo.  I  don't  caro  for  poverty  ;  and,  as  to  ahame,  I 
i-ihould  feel  it  twenty  times  more  grievously  if  you  and  I  consented 
:een  the  guilty,  from  any  fear  or  tor  any  selfish  motives  of  our 
I  don't  pretend  that  I  shall  not  feel  it,  when  firat  the  truth 
ia  known.  But  my  shame  will  turn  into  pride,  as  I  watch  you  live 
it  down.  Tou  have  been  rendered  morbid,  dear  liusband,  by  having 
Bomething  all  your  life  to  conceal.  Let  the  world  know  the  truth, 
*nd  aay  Uie  worst.  You  wilt  go  forth  a  free,  honest,  honoui-ablo 
1,  ^le  to  do  your  future  work  without  fear." 
"  That  scoundrel  Crawford  has  Bent  for  an  answer  to  hia  impu- 
.  dent  not«,"  said  Christie,  putting  in  her  head  at  the  door. 
"  Stay !  May  I  write  it ! "  said  Margaret. 


There  ! "  she  said,  passing  it  to  her  husband  ;  "  he  will  seo 
that  I  know  all,  and  I  suspect  he  has  reckoned  something  on  yo  ur 
■.eiidemoss  for  me." 

Margaret's  noto  only  enraged,  it  did  not  daunt,  Crawford.  Before 
a  week  was  out,  everyone  who  cared  knew  that  Doctor  Brown,  the 
risingyouug  physician,  was  son  of  the  notorious  Brown,  the  forger. 
All  the  consequences  took  place  whicli  he  had  anticipated.  Crawford 
had  to  suffer  a  severe  sentence ;  and  Doctor  Brown  and  his  wife  liad  to 
t(>Ave  tlieir  house  and  go  to  a  smaller  one  ;  thoy  had  to  pinch  and 
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n  ftll  most  Eealously  hj  the  faithful  Chtistte, 
u  lighter-hearted  than  he  had  ever  been  bd 


•crew,  aided 
jtor  Brown  i 

conscious  lifo-timo.  Hia  foot  wu  now  Srtniy  piast«d 
ind,  and  oveiT  step  he  rooe  was  a  «ure  gain.  People  < 
Maigaret  hod  been  seen,  in  those  worst  tiineji,  on  herhai 
cleaning  her  own  door-step.  But  I  don't  believe  it,  for  0 
let  her  do  that.  And,  as  far  as  mj  own  eT 
1,  I  can  only  na.j  that,  the  lost  time  I  iraa  in  London,  I 
Brsaa-plate,  with  "Doctor  James  Brown  "  upon  it,  on  the  del 
hiuidsoma  house  in  a  lianclaome  square.  And  as  I  looked,  I 
brougham  drive  up  to  the  door,  and  a  lady  get  out,  and  go  iul 
liouse,  who  was  certainly  tJie  Mat^aret  Frazer  of  old  days—g 
more  portly,  more  stem  I  had  almost  said.  But,  as  I  watch^ 
tiwught,  1  saw  her  come  to  the  dining-room  window  witJi  m 
in  her  aniM,  and  her  whole  face  melted  into  a  smila  <tf  i 
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Hb.  and  Mrs.  Openshaw  came  From  Manoliester  to  settle  in  London, 
lie  had  been,  irhat  is  called  in  Iiancasliire,  a  salesman  for  a.  laxga 
maiitifactnring  firm,  who  were  extending  their  business,  and  open- 
ing a  warehouaa  in  the  city,  where  Mr.  Openshaw  was  now  to  super- 
iutond  their  affairs.  He  rather  enjoyed  the  change;  having  akind 
{^  curiosity  about  London,  which  he  had  nerer  yet  been  able  to 
firatify  in  his  brief  viaits  to  the  metropolis.  At  the  some  time,  he 
£»d  an  odd,  shrewd  contempt  for  the  inhabitants  ;  whom  he  alway> 
lectured  to  himsslf  as  fine,  lazy  people  ;  caring  nothing  but  for 
Bahion  and  aristocracy,  and  lounging  away  their  days  in  Bond 
Steeet,  and  such  places  ;  ruining  good  English,  and  ready  in  their 
man  to  despise  him  as  a  provinciaL  The  hmirs  that  the  men  of 
Wtuiness  kept  in  the  city  scandalised  him,  too,  accustomed  as  he  was 
K)  the  eari^  dinners  of  Manchester  folk  and  tlie  consequently  far 
Ebnger  evenings.  Still,  he  was  pleased  to  go  to  London  ;  though  he 
rould  not  for  the  world  hare  confessed  it,  even  to  himself,  and  al- 
n^H  spoke  of  the  step  to  his  friends  as  one  demanded  of  Mm  by 
he  interests  of  his  emplorars,  and  sweetened  to  him  by  aconsider- 
ble  increase  of  salary.  This,  indeed,  was  so  liberal  that  he  might 
ixvo  been  justified  in  taking  a  much  larger  house  than  the  one  he 
lid,  had  ho  not  thought  himself  bound  to  set  an  example  to  Lon- 
toners  of  how  little  a  Manchester  man  of  business  cared  for  show. 
Inside,  however,  he  furnished  it  with  an  unusual  degree  of  comfort ; 
md,  in  the  winter-time,  he  insisted  on  keeping  up  as  large  fires  ai 
be  grates  would  allow,  in  every  room  where  the  temperature  was 
b  the  least  chilly.  Moreover,  his  northern  aense  of  hospitality 
Iras  such,  that,  if  he  were  at  home,  he  could  hardly  suffer  a  visitor 
b  leave  the  house  without  forcing  meat  and  drink  upon  him. 
Bvery  servant  in  the  house  was  well  warmed,  well  fed,  and  kindly 
treated  ;  for  their  master  scorned  all  petty  saving  in  aught  that 
Mmduced  to  comfort ;  while  he  amused  him  self  by  following  out  all 
Ilia  accustomed  habits  and  individual  ways,  in  defiance  of  what  any 
If  his  new  neighbours  might  think. 

His  wife  was  a  pretty,  gentle  woman,of  suitable  age  and  cha- 
Mcter.     Ho  was  fnrty-two  ;  she  tliirty-five.     He  was  loud  and  da- 
Dded ;  she  soft  and  yielding.     They  had  two  cVliren  ■,  os,  XB.^!aet, 
lahould  ta.y,  gbohad  two;  for  the  elder,  a  girV  oleVe-ifto.,  ■'laa'^&x*- 
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Openaliftw'A  chUd  by  Frank  Wilson,  liorfirat  liuslianil.     Theyoij 

a  liltle  boy,  Edvdn,  who  cniild  just  prattle,  and  to  whoa 

delighted  to  ipeak  in  the  brnadeit  and  most  unintel^ 
ihire  dialect,  in  order  t«  keep  up  what  he  called  the 

Urit.  OpenahBir'B  ChriatiBn-nfime  woa  Alice,  and  her  first 
id  hftd  been  her  own  cousin.  She  was  tlie  orphan  niece  of  I 
captain  in  LiTorpool ;  a  quiet,  grave  httle  creature,  of  great 
sooal  attraotioD  when  she  was  fifteen  or  aixteeD,  with  regolai 
tiirea  and  a  blooming  complexion.  But  aho  was  very  shy,  an< 
lisTed  herself  to  be  very  stupid  and  awkward  ;  and  was  freqiu 
Booldod  by  her  auut,  her  ovrn  uncle's  second  wife.  So  wheS 
oniun,  Prank  Wilson,  came  home  from  a,  long  absence  at  utk 
hist  was  kind  and  protective  to  her ;  secondly,  attentdve ;  Bud  thj 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  she  hardly  Imew  how  to  be  gri 
enou^  to  him.  It  is  true,  ^e  wonld  have  pref  orred  hia  remlj 
in  the  first  or  second  stages  of  behaviour  ;  for  hia  violent 
puzzled  and  frightened  her.  Her  uncle  neither  helped  nor  hint 
the  love-affair  ;  though  itwaagoingonunderliiBOWueyes.  Rj 
step-mother  had  such  a  variable  temper,  that  there  was  no  kna 
whether  what  she  liked  one  da;  she  wonld  like  the  next  or 
At  length  she  went  to  auch  extremes  of  orosHneaa,  that  Alie« 
only  too  glad  to  shut  her  eyes  and  rush  blindly  at  the  chooi 
escape  from  domeatio  tyranny  offered  her  by  a  marriage  witl 
cousin  ;  and,  liking  him  better  than  any  one  in  the  world,  d 
her  uncle  (who  was  at  this  time  at  sea),  she  went  off  one  mo) 
and  was  married  to  him  ;  her  only  bridesmaid  being  the  housq 
at  her  aunt's.  The  confequence  was,  that  Frank  and  his  wife, 
into  lodgings,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  refused  to  see  them,  and  tj 
iiway  Norah,  the  warm-hearted  housemaid,  whom  they  aocorii 
took  into  their  service.  When  Captsiu  Wilson  returned  froS 
voyage,  he  was  very  cordial  witl>  the  young  couple,  and  spent  j 
ttn  evening  at  their  lodgings,  smoking  his  pipe  and  sipping  UiBj 
but  he  told  them  that,  for  quietness'  sake,  lie  could  not  ask  th 
hia  own  house  j  for  hia  wife  was  bitter  against  them.  Thay 
not,  however,  very  unhappy  about  this. 

The  seed  of  future  unhappinoaa  lay  rather  in  Frank's  vahei 
passionate  disposition,  which  lod  him  to  resent  hia  wife's  ah 
and  want  of  demonstrativeneas  as  failures  in  conjugal  duty, 
was  already  tormenting  himself,  and  her  too,  in  a  slighter  df| 
by  apprehonsionH  and  imaginations  of  what  might  befSl  her  d] 
hia  approaching  absence  at  sea.  At  last,  he  went  to  his  fathq 
urged  him  to  insist  upon  Alice's  being  onoe  more  received  ' 
his  roof;  the  more  especially  as  there  was  now  a  prospect 
confinement  while  her  husband  was  away  on  his  voyage.      " 

Wilenn  wa.s,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  breaking  up, 

Tvilling  to  undergo  the  excitement  of  a  soeno  ;  yet  he  fdt  that' 
his  son  said  was  true.  So  he  went  to  his  wife.  And  before  i 
set  sail,  he  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  his  wife  installed. 
Utile  garret  in  hia  father's  house.     To  have    '      "  ' 
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heat  apare  room,  was  a  stop  beyond  Mrs.  Wilson's  powora  ot  snb- 
miBBion  or  genaroaity.  The  worst  ^art  about  it,  however,  was  that 
the  faithful  Noroh  had  to  be  diaioiaaed,  Her  place  as  housemaid 
had  beea  Med  up  ;  and,  evon  if  it  had  not,  she  had  forfeited  Mra. 
"WilBon's  good  opinion  for  ever.  She  comforted  her  young  moater 
imd  miatreBH  by  pleasant  prophecies  of  the  time  when  they  would 
hare  a  household  of  their  own ;  of  which,  whatever  aerrice  she 
might  be  in  meanwhile,  she  should  beauietoform  apai't.  Aimost 
the  last  action  Frank  did,  before  setting  sail,  was  going  with  Alice 
e  Norali  once  more  at  her  motlier'a  house  ;  and  then  he  went 

Alice's  father-in-law  grew  more  and  nioro  feeble  as  winter  ad- 
vanced. She  was  of  great  iise  to  her  step-mother  in  nursing  and 
amusing  him  ;  and  although  tliore  wns  anxietj  enough  in  the  house- 
hold, there  was,  perhaps,  more  of  peace  than  there  had  been  for 
years,  for  Mrs.  Wilson  had  not  a  bad  heart,  and  was  softened  by 
tlie  visible  approach  of  death  to  ono  whom  she  loved,  and  touched 
by  the  lonely  condition  of  the  young  creature,  expecting  her  first 
confinement  in  her  husband's  absence.  To  this  relenting  mood 
Norah  owed  the  permission  to  come  and  nurse  Alice  when  jier  baby 
was  bom,  and  to  remain  and  attend  on  Captain  Wilson. 

Before  one  letter  had  been  received  from  Frank  (who  had  sailed 
for  the  East  Indies  and  Ciiina),  his  father  died.  Alice  was  always 
glad  to  remember  that  he  had  held  her  baby  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
and  blessed  it  before  his  death.  After  that,  and  the  consequent 
examination  into  the  state  of  his  affairs,  it  was  found  tiiat  ho  hod 
left  far  less  property  than  people  had  been  led  by  his  style  of  hving 
to  expect  J  and  wimt  money  there  was,  was  iJl  settled  upon  hia 
wife,  and  at  her  disposal  after  her  death.  This  did  not  signify 
much  to  AJice,  as  Frank  was  now  fijst  mato  of  his  fhip,  and,  in 
another  voyage  or  two,  would  be  oaptaio.  Meanwhile  he  had  left 
her  rather  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  (all  his  savings)  i:    " 

It  became  time  for  Alice  to  hear  from  her  husband.  One  letter 
omthe  Oape  she  had  already  received.  The  next  was  tt 
liis  arrival  in  India,  As  week  after  week  passed  over, 
tolligence  of  the  ship  having  got  there  reached  the  office  of  the 
owners,  and  the  captain's  wife  was  in  the  same  state  of  ignorant 
■nspense  as  Alice  herself,  her  fears  grew  most  oppressive.  At  length 
tlie  day  come  when,  in  reply  to  het  inquiry  at  the  Shipping  Office, 
they  tcJd  her  tliat  the  owners  had  given  up  hope  of  ever  hearing  more 
of  the  "  Betsy- Jane,"  and  had  sent  in  Uieir  claim  upon  the  under- 
writers. Now  that  he  was  gone  forever,  she  first  feitayeaming, long- 
ing love  tor  the  kind  cousin,  the  dear  friend,  the  sympathising  protec- 
tor, whom  she  should  never  see  again — first  felt  a  pasBionate  desire  ti> 
■how  liini  his  child,  whom  she  had  hitherto  rather  craved  to  have 
lil  to  herself — her  own  sole  possession.  Her  grief  was,  however, 
noiseless,  and  quiet— ratliel  to  the  scandal  of  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  who 
bewailed  her  step-son  as  if  he  and  she  had  always  lived  together  in 
perfect  hiimony,  and  who  evidently  thought  itWt  CtaVj  Ui\w»\  | 
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\aU>  fresh  tears  at  every  strange  face  she  saw  ;  dwelling  on  hiapoor 
young  widow's  desolate  atate,  nnd  the  helplesBness  of  the  fatherleM 
child,  with  an  unction,  as  if  she  liked  tha  eioitementof  the  sorrow, 
tul  story. 

So  passed  away  the  first  days  of  Alice's  widowhood.  By  and  by 
things  aulMided  into  their  natural  and  tranquil  course.  But,  as  it 
the  young  creature  was  always  to  be  in  some  heavy  trouble,  her 
ewe-lamb  began  to  be  ailing,  pining,  and  sickly.  The  child's  mys- 
terious iUness  turned  out  to  iDe  sume  oS'ection  of  the  spine,  likely  to 
affect  health,  but  not  to  shorten  life — at  least,  so  the  doctors  said. 
But  the  long,  dreary  suffering  of  one  whom  a  mother  loves  as  Alice 
loved  her  otUy  chUd,  is  hard  to  look  forward  to.  Only  Norah 
guessed  what  Alice  suffered  i  no  one  but  God  knew. 

And  BO  it  fell  out  that,  when  Mrs.  Wilson  the  elder  came  to 
her  one  day,  in  violent  distress,  occasioned  by  a  very  material  dimi- 
nution in  the  value  of  the  property  that  her  husband  had  left  her— 
a  diminution  which  made  her  income  barely  enough  to  support  her* 
self,  much  less  Alice — the  latter  could  hardly  nnderstand  how  any- 
thing which  did  not  touch  health  or  life  could  cause  sudi  grief; 
and  she  received  the  intelligence  with  irritating  composure.  But 
when,  that  afternoon,  the  little  sick  child  was  brought  in,  and  tha 
grandjnother — who  after  all  loTod  it  well — ^began  a  &eah  moan  over 
her  losses  to  its  unconscious  ears — saying  how  she  had  planned  to 
consult  this  or  that  doctor,  and  to  give  it  tliis  or  that  comfort  or 
luxury  in  after  years,  but  that  now  all  chance  of  this  hadjpriMnil 
away — Alice's  heart  was  touched,  nnd  she  drew  near  to  Mrs.  mban 
with  unwonted  caresses,  and,  in  a  spirit  not  unlike  to  that  of  lUlIll, 
entreated  that,  come  what  would,  they  might  remain  together.  After 
much  discussionin  succeeding  days,  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Wilson 
should  tike  a  house  in  Manchester,  furnishing  it  partly  with  what 
furniture  she  had,  and  providing  therest  with  Alice's  remaining  two 
hundred  pounds.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  herself  a  Manchester  woman,  and 
naturally  longed  to  return  to  her  native  town  ;  some  connections  of 
her  own,  too,  at  that  time  required  lodgings,  for  which  they  wera 
willing  to  pay  pretty  handsomely.  Alice  undertook  the  active  super- 
intendence  and  snperior  work  of  the  household  ;  N'orah,  willing, 
faithful  Norah,  offered  to  cook,  scour,  do  anything,  in  short,  so  thil 
slie  might  hut  remain  with  them. 

The  plan  succeeded.  For  some  years  their  first  lodgoi*  remained 
with  them,  and  all  went  smoothly— with  the  one  sad  exception  of 
the  little  girl's  increasing  deformity.  How  that  mother  loved  that 
ehUd,  it  is  not  for  words  to  tell  ! 

Then  came  a  break  of  misfortune.  Tlieir  lodgers  left,  andnoona 
succeeded  to  them.  After  some  months,  it  became  necessary  if 
remove  to  a  smaller  house  ;  and  Alice's  tender  conscience  was  ton 
by  the  idea  that  she  ought  not  to  he  a  burden  to  her  mother-in-law, 
but  to  go  out  and  seek  her  own  maintenance.  And  leave  her  ohild ! 
Tha  thought  came  like  the  sweeping  boom  of  a  funeral  bell  otb 
&er  heart. 

1^  and  by,  Mt.  Opena^^aw  cwae  Vo  \<kyl:^Q  with  them.     He  taJ 
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atafted  in  Ufa  as  the  errand-boy  and  Bwceper-out  of  a  wareliouse ; 
■od  struggled  up  through  all  tim  ^^ea  of  eniplo<rinent  ia  It,  fighting 
lis  way  thr^ngh  the  hard  atriving  Manchester  life  with  strong, 
pnkhing  energy  of  character.  Every  spare  nioment  of  time  had  been 
itenily  given  up  to  Helf-tcoching.  He  was  a  capital  aocountant,  a 
pX)d  FreDch  and  German  echolar,  a,  keen,  far-seeing  tradesman — 
Understanding  markets,  and  the  bearing  of  events,  both  near  and 
ilistaitt,  on  trade  :  and  f  et,  with  Biich  vivid  attention  to  present  d^ 
ils,  that  I  do  not  thiiih  bo  ever  saw  a  group  of  flowers  in  the  fields 
ithout  thinking  whether  their  colours  would,  or  would  not,  form 
msonious  contrasts  in  the  coming  spring  muslins  and  prints.  He 
Vremt  to  debating  societies,  and  tlirew  himself  with  all  hia  heart  and 
•onl  into  politics  ;  esteeming,  it  must  be  owned,  every  man  a  fool 
or  a  knave  who  diQered  from  him,  and  overthrowing  his  opponents 
tather  by  the  loud  Htrength  of  hia  language  than  the  calm  strength 
of  his  Ic^c.  There  was  something  of  the  Yankee  in  all  this.  In- 
deed, his  theory  ran  parallel  to  the  famous  Tonkee  motto — "  Eng- 
land floes  creation,  and  Manchester  itogs  England."  Such  a  man, 
KS  may  be  fancied,  had  had  no  time  for  falling  in  love,  or  any  auoli 
nonsense.  At  the  age  when  most  young  men  go  through  their 
coarting  and  matrimony,  ho  had  not  the  means  of  keeping  a  wife, 
and  was  far  too  practical  to  think  of  having  one.  And  now  that  ha 
waft  in  easy  circumstances,  a  rising  man,  he  considered  women  almost, 
■a  incumbrances  to  the  world,  with  whom  a  man  had  better  have 
ae  little  to  do  aa  possible.  His  first  impression  of  Alice  was  india- 
tinct,  and  he  did  not  care  enough  about  her  to  make  it  distinet. 
"  A  pretty,  yea-nay  kind  of  woman,"  would  have  been  his  deacrip- 
ttOQ  of  her,  if  he  had  been  pushed  into  a  comer.  Ho  was  rather 
Afraid,  in  the  beginning,  that  her  quiet  waya  aroas  from  a  listlessness 
■nd  l«ineBS  of  character,  which  would  have  been  exceedingly  dis- 
cordant to  his  active,  energetic  nature.  But,  when  he  found  out 
the  punctuality  with  which  hia  wishes  were  attended  to,  and  het 
work  was  done ;  when  he  was  called  in  the  morning  at  the  very 
■troke  of  the  clock,  his  shaving-water  scalding  hot,  his  fire  bright, 
his  ooffee  made  exactly  as  his  peculiar  fancy  diotated  (for  he  was  a 
man  who  had  hia  theory  al)oHt  everything  based  upon  what  he  knew 
of  adence,  and  often  perfectly  original)— then  he  began  to  think  : 
not  that  Alice  liad  any  particular  merit,  but  that  he  had  got  into 
remarkably  good  lodgings  ;  liis  reBtlesanoss  wore  away,  and  he 
l-e^^an  to  consider  himself  as  almost  settled  for  life  in  them. 

Mr.  Openshaw  had  been  too  busy,  all  hia  daya,  to  ba  introspec- 
tive.  He  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  tenderness  in  his  nature  ; 
and  if  he  had  become  conscious  of  its  abstract  existence  he  would 
have  considered  it  as  a  manifestation  of  disease  in  some  part  of  him. 
Bat  he  was  decoyed  into  pity  unawarea  ;  and  pity  led  on  to  tender- 

Ineaa.  That  little  helpleas  child— always  carried  about  by  one  of  the 
three  busy  women  of  the  house,  or  else  patiently  threading  coloured 
b«tds  in  the  chair  from  which,  by  no  effort  of  its  own,  could  it  ever 
move — the  ^eat  grave  blue  eyes,  full  of  serious,  not  uncheerfid, 
sxpreasion,  giving  to  the  small  delicatetacea  look  beyond  its  years — 
u 
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<Jta  soft  plainUtM  voice  dropping  out  but  few  words,  bo  rdilit 
C;i>iitmuBl  prattle  of  a  chitU — caught  Mr.  Opensliaw's  att«nti 
■pile  of  hiDiBelf.  One  day— lie  b^  scorned  bimBelf  for  doinj 
lis  ent  short  his  dinner-hour  to  go  in  aearoh  of  some  toy, 
nliould  take  the  place  of  those  eternal  beads.  I  forget  wL 
bought  ;  but,  when  he  gave  the  present  (whioh  he  took  oare  ta 
a  short,  abrupt  manner,  and  when  no  one  was  by  to  see  hit 
iraa  abnost  thrilled  by  the  fiash  of  delight  that  came  oti 
child's  face,  and  he  coi^d  not  help,  all  through  that  afternoon, 
over  and  over  again  tho  picture  left  on  his  memory  by  the 
effect  of  unoipected  joy  on  the  little  girl's  face.  When  he  ret 
home,  he  found  his  slippers  placed  by  his  sitting-room  fire 
even  more  careful  attention  paid  to  his  fancies  than  was  habit 
those  model  lodgings.  When  Alice  had  taken  the  last  of  h) 
things  away — she  had  been  silent  as  usual  till  then— she  sto 
an  instant  with  the  door  in  her  hand.  Mr.  Opcushaw  looked 
he  were  dcop  in  his  book,  though  in  fact  he  did  not  see  a  lin 
was  heartily  wishing  tlie  woman  would  go,  and  not  make  any ; 
of  gratitude.     But  she  only  said  : 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.  Thank  you  very  m 
and  was  gone,  even  before  he  could  send  her  away  with  a  "T 
my  Eood  woman,  that's  enough  1  " 

For  some  time  longer  he  took  no  apparent  notice  of  the 
He  even  hardened  his  heart  into  disregarding  her  sudden  flu 
colour  and  little  timid  smile  of  recognition  when  he  saw  h 
chance.  But,  after  uU,  this  could  not  last  for  ever  ;  and,  ha^ 
second  time  given  way  to  tenderness,  there  was  no  relapse. 
insidious  enemy  having  thus  entered  his  heart,  in  the  guise  a 
passion  to  the  child,  soon  assumed  the  more  dangerous  to 
interest  in  the  mother.  Ue  was  aware  of  this  change  of  fee] 
despised  himself  for  it — struggled  with  it ;  nay,  internally  yl 
to  it  and  cherished  it,  long  before  he  suffered  the  slightest  eipr 
of  it,  by  word,  action,  or  look  to  escape  him.  He  watched  j 
docile,  obedient  ways  to  her  stepmother  ;  the  love  which  sll 
inspired  in  tho  rough  Norah  (roughened  by  the  wear  and  t 
sorrow  and  years) ;  but,  above  all,  he  saw  tlio  wild,  deep,  passi 
atTection  existing  between  her  and  her  child.  They  apoka 
to  any  one  else,  or  when  nny  one  else  was  by  ;  but,  When 
together,  they  talked,  and  murmured,  and  cooed,  and  chattel 
continually,  that  Mr.  Openshaw  first  wondered  what  they  eonl 
to  say  to  each  other,  and  next  became  irritated  because  they 
olways  so  grave  and  silent  with  hiiu.  All  this  time  he  was  pel 
ally  devising  small  new  pleasures  for  the  child.  Hib  thought 
III  a  pertinacious  way,  upon  the  desolate  life  before  her  | 
<  if  ten  he  came  bock  from  his  day's  work  loaded  with  the  very 
" '  ie  had  been  longing  for,  but  had  not  been  able  to  promtre. 
3  it  was  a  little  chair  for  drawing  the  little  sufferer  aloi 
«trcetfl  ;  and,  many  an  evening  that  following  summer,  Mr.  i 
"liaw  drew  her  slons  hiniseU,  regardless  of  the  remarks  c 
JOIiflintacoes.     One  day,  in  awtviiun,  ho  put  down  his  novs] 
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as  Alice  tuns  in  trith.  the  breakfast,  and  aaid,  in  as  iudiQ'erent  a 
voice  u  he  could  assume  : 

"  Mrs.  Prank,  ia  there  any  reason  why  we  two  should  not  put 
np  our  boreea  together  J " 

"  Alice  stood  still  in  perplexed  wonder.  What  did  he  luean  I  He 
had  resnmad  the  readuig  of  Ilia  newspaper,  as  if  ha  did  not  expeot 
an;^  answer  ;  so  she  found  silence  her  safest  couiae,  and  went  un 
quietly  armnging  his  breakfast,  without  another  word  passing 
between  them.  Just  aa  ho  waa  leaving  the  house,  to  go  to  the  ware- 
house as  usual,  he  tuimed  back  and  put  his  head  into  the  bright, 
neat,  tidy  kitchen,  where  all  the  women  breakfasted  in  themommg: 

"  You'll  think  of  what  I  said,  Mrs.  Frimk  "  (this  was  her  name 
with  the  lodgers),  "  and  let  me  have  your  opinion  upon  it  to-night." 

Alice  was  thankful  that  her  mother  and  Norah  were  too  busy 
talking  together  to  attend  much  to  this  speech.  She  determined 
not  to  think  about  it  all  through  the  day  ;  and,  of  oourse,  the  elFort 
not  to  think  made  her  think  all  the  more.  At  night  slie  sent  up 
Norah  with  his  tea.  But  Mr.  Opensbaw  almost  knocked  Norah 
down,  as  she  was  going  out  at  the  door,  by  pushing  past  her  and 
calling  out,  "  Mrs.  B^rank !  "  in  an  impatient  yoice,  at  tho  top  of 
the  stairs. 

Alice  went  up,  rather  than  seem  to  have  affiled  too  much  mejm- 
Ing  to  his  words. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Frank,"  he  said,  "  what  answer  I  Don't  makeit 
too  long ;  for  I  have  lota  of  ofhca-work  to  get  through  to-night," 

' '  I  hardly  know  what  you  meant,  sir, "  said  truthful  ABce. 

"  Well  I  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  guessed.  You're 
not  new  at  this  sort  of  work,  and  I  am.  However,  I'll  make  it 
plain  this  time.  Will  you  have  me  to  be  thy  wedded  husband, 
and  serve  me,  and  love  me,  and  honour  me,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  1  Because,  if  yon  will,  I  will  do  aa  much  by  you,  and  be  a 
fath^  to  your  child — and  that's  more  than  is  put  in  the  Prayer-Book, 
Now,  I'm  a  man  of  my  word  ;  and  what  I  say  I  feel ;  and  what  I 
promisB,  ni  do.     Now,  for  your  answer  I " 

Alice  was  silent.  He  began  to  make  the  tea,  as  if  her  reply  was 
ft  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him ;  but,  as  soon  aa  that  waa  done, 
ha  became  impatient. 

"Well?"  said  he. 

"  How  long,  sir,  niay  I  luive  to  think  over  it ) " 

"  Three  minutes  I "  (looking  at  liis  watjh).  "You've  liad  two 
already — that  makes  five.  Be  a  sensible  woman,  say  '  Yes,'  and  sit 
down  to  tea  with  me,  and  we'U  talk  it  over  together  ;  for,  after  tea, 
X  Hhall  be  busy ;  aay  '  No  '  "  (he  hesitated  a  moment  to  try  and  keep 
ilia  voice  in  the  same  tone),  "  and  I  shan't  say  another  word  about 
it,  but  pay  up  a  year's  rent  for  my  rooms  to-morrow,  and  be  off. 
Time's  up  !     Yes  or  no  I " 

"  If  you  please,  sir — you  have  been  s 

"  There,  ait  down  comfortably  by  me 
tea  together,    I  am  glad  to  liud  you  ( 


I 
I 
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And  thiH  waa  Alice  WilBon'a  Becond  wooing. 
Mr.  Opeiubaw'a  wiU  was  too  strong,  ajid  his  circiiiiietaiiceB  A 
Dd,  for  him  not  to  cony  all  before  him.  He  settled  Mrs.  Will 
a,  comfortable  house  of  her  own,  and  miule  her  quite  independl 
of  lodgers.  The  little  that  Alice  said  with  regard  to  future  plans  M 
in  Norah'a  behalf. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Opeiiflhaw.      "  Norah  shall  take  care  of  the  o) 
lodf  as  long  as  she  lives  ;  and  after  that,  she  shall  either  come  an 
live  with  UH,  or,  if  she  likes  it  better,  she  shall  hitve  a  provision  for    I 
life — for  your  sake,  missus.     No  one  who  has  been  good  to  70U  or 
the  child  shall  go  unrewarded.  But  even  the  Uttlo  one  will  be  bettor 
fiir  some  fresh  stuff  about  her.     Get  her  a  bright  sensible  girl  u  a 
n.iTse:  one  who  won't  go  rubbing  her  with  calTs-foot  jelly,  aalSonb 
does — wasting  goad  stuff  outside  that  ought  to  go  in— but  will  follow 
doctor's  directions,  which,  as  you  must  see  prettp'  clearly  by  iJiii 
time,  Norah  won't,  because  they  give  the  poor  little  wench  pun. 
Now,  I'm  not  above  being  nesh  for  other  follcs  myself.     I  canstaiid 
a  good  blow,  and  never  chauge  colour ;  but,  set  me  in  the  operatiiigi- 
room  of  the  Infirmary,  and  1  turn  as  sick  as  a  girL     Yet,  if  need 
were,  I  would  hold  the  little  wench  on  roy  knees  while  she  ecrcedied     1 
with  pain,  if  it  were  to  do  her  poor  back  good.     Nay,  nay,  wench  I 
keep  your  white  looks  for  the  time  when  it  comes — I  don't  say  it     I 
ever  will.     But  this  I  know,  Norali  will  spare  the  child  and  cheat     I 
the  doctor,  if  she  can.     Now,  I  say,  give  the  bairn  a  year  or  two'^l 
chanc«,  and  then,  when  the  pack  of  doctors  have  done  llieir  beaij^| 
and,  maybe,  the  old  lady  has  gone — we'H  have  Norah  back  or  ^^M 
better  far  her."  ^^U 

The  pack  of  doctors  could  do  no  good  to  little  Ailsio.     She  i^^| 
beyond  Uieir  power.     But  her  father  (for  so  he  insisted  on  b«^^^ 
cnUed,  and  aUo  on  Alice's  no  longer  retaining  the  appellation  a     1 
mamma,  but  becoming  hencoforwai'd  mother),  by  his  healthy  obeer- 
fidness  of  manner,  his  dear  decision  of  purpose,  his  odd  turuB  and 
quirks  of  humour,  added  to  his  real  strong  love  for  the  helplesii  littl*     | 
girl,  infused  a  new  element  of  brightness  and  conSdeuoe  into  her  life ; 
and  thoagh  her  back  remained  the  same,  her  general  health  was 
strengthened,  and  Alice — never  going  beyond  a  smile  herself — had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  child  taught  to  laugh. 

As  for  Alice's  own  life,  it  waa  happier  than  it  had  ever  been  before, 
Mr.  Openshaw  required  no  demonstration,  no  expressions  of  affection 
from  her.  Indeed,  these  would  rather  have  disgusted  him.  Alice 
could  love  deeply,  but  could  not  talk  about  it.  Tho  perpetual  Tt- 
quirement  of  loving  words,  looks,  and  caiesaes,  and  misconstruing 
their  absence  into  absence  of  love,  had  been  the  great  trial  of  her 
former  married  life.  Now,  all  wont  on  clear  and  straight,  under  the 
guidance  of  her  husband's  strong  sense,  warm  heart,  and  powerful 
wiU.  Year  by  year  their  worldly  prosperity  incrcaaod.  At  Mn. 
Wilson's  death,  Norah  came  back  to  them  ss  nurse  to  the  newly-bcm 
little  Edwin,  into  wliioh  post  she  waa  not  installed  without  a  prettj 
strong  oration  on  the  part  of  the  proud  and  happy  father,  who  d«- 
dAred  that  if  he  fcnma  wA  ftuA  Borak  otot  taial  to  iNteen  the  fe^^ 


fttlsoliooil,  or  to  make  him  nesli  eithur  in  body  or  mind,  she 
mid  go  that  very  day.  Norah  and  Mr.  Openahaw  were  not  on 
I  moet  tlioroughly  cordial  terms,  neither  of  them  fully  recognising 
appreeiating  the  other's  beet  qunlities. 

Thia  was  the  previous  history  of  the  Lancashire  family,  who  had 
r  removed  to  London. 

lieyhad  been  there  about  a,  year,  when  Mr.  Openahaw  Budileuly 
tflnnned  Ids  wife  that  ho  liad  determined  to  heal  long-standing  feuds, 
"id  had  asked  his  uncle  and  aimt  Chadwick  to  come  and  pay  them 
viait  and  aee  London.  Mrs.  Openahaw  had  never  seen  t)iis  nnale 
lid  aunt  of  her  husband's.  Yeara  before  she  had  married  him,  there 
been  a  quarrel.  All  she  knew  was,  that  Mr.  Chadwick  was  a 
Imanufacturerinacountrjtownin  SouthLaneashite.  Shewas 
rtremely  pleased  that  the  breach  was  to  he  healed,  and  began  making 
larations  to  render  their  visit  pleasant. 

rhey  arrived  at  last.  Going  to  see  London  was  such  an  event 
them,  that  Mrs.  Chadwick  had  made  all  new  linen  freah  for  the 
jKaaion,  from  night-caps  downwards ;  andaaforgowna,  ribbons,  and 
lUan,  ehe  might  liavo  been  going  into  the  wilds  of  Canada  whore 
ner  a  shop  is,  bo  hirge  was  her  atock.  A  fortnight  before  the  day 
'  her  departure  for  London,  she  had  formally  cJJled  to  take  leave 
^  her  acquauitauce,  saying  she  should  need  every  bit  of  tlie  in- 
miediat«  tune  for  packing  up.  It  was  like  a  second  wedding  in  her 
ugimtion ;  and,  to  complete  the  resemblance  which  an  entirely 
iw  wardrobe  made  between  the  two  eventa,  her  husband  brought 
back  from  Manchester,  ou  the  last  market-day  before  they  set  off, 
s->iseous  pearl  and  amethyst  brooch,  saying,  "  Lnnnon  should  see 
twt  Lancashire  folks  knew  a  handsome  fhii.g  when  they  saw  it." 

For  some  time  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadwick  arrived  at  the  Open- 
laws'  there  was  no  opportunit  jfor  wearing  thia  brooch ;  but  at  length 
ley  obtained  an  order  to  see  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  spirit  of 
ifyolty  demanded  that  Mrs.  Chadwi<£  should  wear  her  best  clothes 
'  Tuutii^  the  abode  of  her  sovereign.     On  her  return,  she  hastily 
uiged  her  dress ;  for  Mr,  Opensliaw  had  planned  that  they  should 
to  lUchmond,  drinlt  tea,  and  return  by  moonlight.    Accordingly, 
out  five  o'clock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Openahaw  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chad- 
^..ok  set  off. 
P       The  housemaid  and  cook  aat  below,  Norah  hardly  knew  where. 
IShe  was  always  engrossed  in  the  nutseiy,  in  tending  her  two  chil- 
jdren,  and  in  sitting  by  the  restless,  excitable  Ailaie  till  she  fell  aaleep, 
"    and  by  the  housemaid  Beaay  tapped  gently  at  the  door.    Norah 
it  to  her,  and  they  spoke  in  whispers. 
"  Nurse !  there's  some  one  down-stairs  wants  you." 
"Wants  me;  whoisitl" 

I       "  A  gentleman " 

B     "A gentleman?    Nonsense  1" 

1     "Well,  a  man,  then;  and  he  asks  for  you,  and  ho  rang  *t  tha 

Kont-door  bell,  and  lias  walked  into  the  dining-room." 

■    "You  should  nevec  have  let  him,"  exclaimed  Norah,  "  mHtet 

■id  nuMiu  out " 


"  I  did  not  wont  him  to  cumo  in  ;  but,  when  he  heai^  jon 
hett,  he  walked  past  me,  uid  ant  donB  on  the  finit  chair,  ani 
'Tali  her  to  come  and  epeak  to  me.'  There  is  do  gas  lighted: 
room,  and  supper  is  nil  set  out. " 

"  He'U  be  oiT  with  the  spoons  i  "  exclaimed  Norah,  putt£ 
liousomgid'B  Seal  into  norda,  and  preparing  to  leave  the  ruom ; 
however,  giving  a  look  to  Ailiie,  sleeping  Boundly  and  cahnl; 

Down-stain  she  went,  uneasy  fears  stirring  in  her  bosortt. 
[ore  she  entered  the  dining-room  she  provided  herself  with  a  a 
and,  with  it  in  her  hand,  she  went  in,  looking  arotmd  her  i 
darkness  for  her  visitor. 

He  was  standing  up,  holding  by  the  tahle.  Xorah  al 
lonked  at  each  other  ;  gradual  reooguition  coming  into  their  I 

"  Norah  1 "  at  length  he  asked, 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Norah,  with  the  sharp  tones  of 
Mid  incredulity.  "  I  don't  know  you  : "  trying  hy  fntile  wo 
disbelief  to  do  away  with  the  terrible  fact  before  her. 

"  Am  I  80  changed  I "   he  said,  pathetically.      "Idaresay 
But,  Norah,  tell  me  I  "  he  breathed  hard,  "  where  i 
she — is  she  alive ) " 

He  came  nearer  to  Norah,  and  would  have  token  her  hand! 
she  backed  away  from  him  ;  looking  at  hiu  all  the  time  with 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  some  horrible  object.  Yat  he  was  a  hand 
hkinised,  good-looking  fellow,  with  bsard  and  moustache,  , 
Itim  a  fureign-l'ioking  oapect ;  but  his  eyes  I  there  was  no  mis 
those  eager,  beautiful  eyes — the  very  same  that  Norah  had 
not  half  an  hour  ago,  till  sleep  stoic  eofthr  over  them. 

"Tell  mo,  Norah — I  can  bear  it — I  have  feiffed  it  so  i 
Is  ehe  dead  1 "  Norah  atOI  kept  silence.  "  She  ia  dead !  "^ 
hun^  on  Norah'e  words  and  looks,  as  if  for  confirmation  oi 
tradiotion. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  groaned  Norah.  "O,  sir!  why  di 
come!  how  did  you  find  me  out)  where  have  you  boent 
thought  you  dead,  we  did  indeed  '."  She  poured  out  word 
fjuestiona  to  gain  time,  ne  it  time  would  help  her. 

"  Norah  I  answer  me  this  question  straight,  by  '  yes 
1b  my  wife  dead  1 " 

' 'No,  she  is  not  1  "  snid  Norali,  slowly  and  heavily. 

"  O,  what  a  relief  !  Did  she  receive  my  letters )  But  pe 
you  don't  know.  Why  did  you  leave  her  J  Where  is  she 
Norah,  tell  me  all  quickly  ! " 

"  Mr.  Frank  I  "  said  Norah,  at  last,  almost  driven  to  bay  b 
terror  lest  her  mistresH  should  return  at  any  moment,  and  &>i 
there^unable  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done  or  a 
rushing  at  something  decisive,  because  she  could  not  endu 
[ireseut  state  :  "  Mr.  Frank  I  we  never  heard  a  line  from  yOD^' 
the  ahipowners  said  you  had  gone  down,  you  and  everyone 
^\'o  thought  you  were  dead,  if  ever  man  was,  and  poor  Miss  — 
Bnd  )ler  little  nick,  helpless  child!  0,  sir,  you  must  gliesa] 
u:i.eil  tlio  poor  creature  at  last,  bursting  out  into  a  pasaionate' 
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_  _„,  "  tor  indeed  I  cannot  tell  it.     Bnt  it  waa  no  oue'a  fault. 
_d  help  UH  all  thia  night ! " 

;  Norah  had  sat  down.  She  tremlilod  too  ranch  to  ataiid,  Ua 
k.  her  handa  in  his.  He  sgueezed  them  hard,  as  if,  by  physieul 
nare,  thii  tnith  could  be  wrung  out. 

"  Norah  1 "     This  time  his  tone  waa  cnim,  atagnant  as  despair. 
Wn  has  married  agitin  1 " 
'  Norah  shook  lior  head  sadly.     The  grasp  slowly  relaiod,     Tlw 
um  had  fainted. 

.  There  was  brandy  in  the  room .  Norah  forced  Bome  drops  inio 
tr.  Prank's  mouth,  chafed  his  hands,  and— when  mere  animal  lifo 
umed,  before  the  mind  poured  in  ita  flood  of  memoriea  and 
lughta — she  lifted  him  up,  and  rested  his  head  against  hor  knucs. 
n  ahe  put  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  taken  from  the  supper-table, 
Drandy,  into  his  mouth.  Suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 
"Where  is  ahe?  Tellme  this  inatant."  He  looked  ao  wild,  so 
io  desperate,  that  Norah  felt  herself  to  be  in  bodily  danger ; 

r  time  of  dread  had  gone  by ;  she  had  been  afraid  to  tell  him 

Ite  truth,  and  then  ahe  had  been  a  coward.  Now,  her  wita  were 
harpened  by  the  sense  of  his  desperate  state.  He  must  leave  the 
buse.  She  would  pity  him  afterwards  ;  but  now  ahe  must  rather 
ammood  and  upbraid  ;  for  he  must  leave  the  house  before  her 
dotreBS  came  home.     Tliat  one  necessity  stood  dear  before  her. 

"She  ia  not  here  :  that  is  enough  for  you  to  know.  Nor  can  I 
y  exactly  where  she  is"  (which waa  true  to  the  letter  if  not  to  the 
nit).  "  Go  away,  and  tell  me  where  to  find  you  to-morrow,  and 
irill  tell  you  all.  My  maater  and  miatress  may  come  back  at  any 
'  1,  and  then  what  would  become  of  me,  with  a  stiauge  luau  'ji 

Such  an  ai^;ument  waa  too  petty  to  touch  hia  excited  mind. 
"Idon'tcare  for  your  master  and  mistroas.  If  yourmaster  ij 
._an  he  must  feel  for  me— poor  shipwrecked  saUor  that  lam — kept 
X  years  a  prisoner  amongst  savages,  always,  always,  always  think- 
ig  of  my  wife  and  my  homo — dreaming  of  hor  by  night,  talking  ti> 
BT,  though  ahe  could  not  hear,  by  day.  I  loved  her  more  thanall 
aven  and  earth  put  together.  Tell  me  where  ahe  is,  this  instant, 
u  vretcbed  woman,  who  salvod  over  her  wickedness  to  her,  as  you 
..  to  me !  " 

The  clock  struck  ten.     Deapcrate  positiona  require  desperate 
lieasiires. 

"  If  you  will  leave  the  house  now,  I  will  come  to  you  to-morrow 

Etell  ^ou  all.  What  is  more,  you  shall  see  your  child  now.  She 
sleeping  up-ataire.  O,  sir,  you  have  a  child,  you  do  not  know 
ftt  ai  yet — -a  little  weakly  girl — with  just  a  heart  and  soul  beyond 
B"  years.  We  have  reared  her  up  with  auch  care  !  We  watched 
X,  for  we  thought  for  many  a  year  she  might  die  any  day,  and  wu 
pded  her,  and  no  hard  thing  has  come  near  her,  and  no  rough  word 
aver  been  said  to  her.  And  now  you  come  and  will  take  her  life 
>  jr4>iir  hand,  and  will  crush  it.  Strangers  to  her  have  been  kind 
■"'*■■■**■'■"  "•^  father— Mr.  Frank,  I  am  her  nnrae,  and  I  \oy« 
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her,  and  1  tond  her,  and  I  would  do  anything  for  her  that  I  ti 
Her  mother's  heart  beat>  as  her'a  beats ;  and  if  she  soffen  a 
her  mother  tremblea  uJl  over.  If  she  is  happj,  it  is  her  moths 
■miles  and  is  giad.  If  she  is  grawing  atrongur.  her  mother  ia  ha 
ir  she  dwindles,  her  niotlior  languiahes.  If  she  dies— well,  I 
know  :  it  ia  not  every  one  can  lie  down  and  die  when  they  wi 
Oome  up-stairs,  Mr.  Frank,  and  see  your  child.  Seaingher* 
good  to  your  poor  heart.  Then  go  away,  in  GJod'a  nanie,  yM 
one  DJght ;  to-morrow,  if  need  be,  you  can  do  anything — lalll 
if  you  will,  or  show  yourself  a  great,  grand  man,  whom  God  will 
for  ever  and  ever.  Como,  Mr.  Frank,  the  look  of  a  sleeping 
is  sure  to  give  peace." 

She  led  him  up-stairs  ;  at  iirst  almost  helping  his  steps,  tiD 
came  near  the  nuTBeiy  door.  She  had  well-nigh  forgotta 
existence  of  little  Edwin.  It  atiuck  upon  her  with  ai&ight  a 
shaded  tight  fell  over  the  other  cot  ;  but  she  skilfully  threii 
comer  of  the  room  into  darkness,  and  let  the  light  fall  on  the  i 
ing  Ailsie.  The  child  had  thrown  down  the  coverings,  ani 
deformity,  as  she  lay  with  her  bock  to  them,  was  pl^nly  T 
through  her  alight  night-gown.  Her  little  face,  deprived  o 
lustre  of  her  eyes,  looked  won  and  pinched,  and  had  a  patheti 
preasion  in  it,  even  as  she  slept.  The  poor  father  lookedandlt 
irith  hungry,  wistful  eyes,  into  which  the  big  tears  came  awellii 
slowly  and  dropped  heavily  down,  as  he  stood  trembling  and  shi 
all  over.  Nonji  was  angry  with  herself  for  growing  inipatie 
the  length  of  time  that  long,  lingering  gaze  lasted.  She  thi 
that  ahe  waited  for  full  hall  an  hour  before  Frank  stirred, 
then — instead  of  going  away — he  sank  down  on  his  knees  t^ 
bedside,  and  buried  his  face  in  the  clothes.  Little  Ailsie  stirre 
easily.  Norah  pulled  him  up  in  terror.  She  could  aSbrd  no 
time,  even  for  prayer,  in  her  extremity  of  fear  ;  for  surely  the 
moment  would  bring  her  mistress  home.  She  took  him  forcib 
the  arm,  but,  as  ho  was  going,  his  eye  hghted  on  the  other  be£ 
stopped.  Intelligence  came  back  into  his  face.  His  hands  clem 

"  His  child  ? "  he  asked. 

"Her  child,"  replied  Norah,  "God  watches  over  him," 
she,  instinctively  ;  for  Frank's  looks  excited  her  fears,  and 
needed  to  remind  herself  of  the  Protector  of  the  helpless. 

"God  has  not  watched  over  me,"  he  said,  in  despair jl 
thoughta  apparently  recoiling  on  his  own  desolate,  deserted  nS 
But  Korah  had  no  time  for  pity.  To-morrow  ahe  would  be  as  « 
passionate  as  her  heart  prompted.  At  length  she  guided  fi 
ilown-stairs,  and  shut  the  outer  door,  and  bolted  it — as  if  by  b- 
to  keep  out  fads. 

Then  she  went  back  into  the  dining-room,  and  effaced  all  tnv 
his  presence,  as  far  as  she  could.  She  went  np-stairs  to  the  nux 
and  eat  there,  her  head  on  her  hand,  thinking  what  was  to  o 
all  this  misery.  It  seemed  to  her  very  long  before  her  masti 
mistreaa  returned  ;  yet  it  was  hardly  eleven  o'clock.  She  hea. 
J&iij  hearty  Lancashire  voices  on  the  ataira  ;  and,  for  the  first  tt 


she  luideTBtaod  the  coiitraat  of  the  deBolation  of  the  poor  man  who 
Imd  ao  lately  gone  furth  in  lonely  despair. 

It  almost  put  her  out  of  patience  to  see  Airs,  Openshaw  come  iii, 
calmlyanuling,  handsomely  dreaBod,  happy,  easy  to  inquire  after  her 
children. 

"  Did  Ailaie  go  to  sleep  conifortably  1 "  she  whispered  to  Norah. 

"Yea." 

Her  mother  bent  over  her,  looking  at  her  alumhera  with  the  soft 
tyea  of  love.  How  little  she  dreamed  who  had  looked  on  her  last  I 
^en  she  went  to  Edwin,  with  perhaps  less  wistful  anxiety  in  her 
countenance,  but  more  of  pride.  She  took  off  her  things  to  go  down 
to  supper.     Norah  saw  her  no  more  that  night. 

B^de  having  a  door  into  the  passage,  the  sleeping-nnrsery 
ipened  out  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Openahaw'a  room,  in  order  that  they 
miglit  have  the  children  more  immediately  under  their  own  eyes. 
Early  the  nait  aumaier  morning,  Mrs.  Openshaw  was  awakened  by 
Ailsie's  startled  call  of  "  Mather !  mother !  "  She  sprang  up,  put 
on  her  dressing-gown,  and  went  to  her  child,  Ailaie  was  only  half- 
awake,  and  in  a  not  unusual  state  of  terror, 

"  Who  was  he,  mother  1    Tell  me  ! " 

"  Who,  my  darling  1  No  one  is  here.  You  have  been  dreammg, 
love.    "Waken  up  quite.     See,  it  is  broad  daylight," 

"  Yea,"  aaid  AUsie,  looking  round  her  ;  then  clinging  to  her 
mother,   "but  a  man  was  here  in  the  night,  mother." 

"  Nonsense,  little  goose.     No  man  has  erer  come  near  you." 

' '  Yes,  he  did.  He  stood  there.  Just  by  Norah.  A  man  with 
hair  and  a  beard.  And  he  knelt  down  and  said  his  prayers.  Norah 
knows  he  was  here,  mother"  (half  angrily,  as  Mrs.  Openshaw  shook 
her  head  in  smiling  incredulity). 

*'  Well !  we  will  aak  Norah  wlien  she  comes,"  said  Mrs.  Open- 
shaw soothingly.  "  But  we  won't  talk  any  more  about  him  now. 
tt  ia  not  five  o'clock  ;  it  is  too  early  for  you  to  get  up.  Shall  I  fetch 
you  a  book  and  read  to  you  ? " 

"  Don't  leave  me,  mother,"  said  the  child,  clinging  to  her.  So 
S'lrs.  Openshaw  sat  on  the  bedside  tolkiijg  to  Ailste,  and  telling  her 
of  what  they  had  done  at  Bichmoud  the  evening  before,  until  the 
little  girl's  eyes  alowly  closed  and  she  once  more  fell  aaleep." 

' '  What  was  the  matter )  "  asked  Mr.  Openshaw,  as  his  wife  re- 
turned to  bed. 

"Ailaie  wakened  up  in  a  fright,  with  some  story  of  amauliaviiig 
been  in  the  room  to  say  hia  prayers — a  dream,  I  suppose."  Andno 
more  was  said  at  the  time. 

Mrs.  Openshaw  had  almost  forgotten  the  whole  affair  when  slia 
got  up  about  seven  o'clock.  But  by  and  by,  she  heard  a  sharp 
iiltercation  going  on  in  the  nursery — Norah  speaking  angrily  to 
Ailaie,  a  most  unusual  thing.  Both  Mr.  and  Mra.  Openshaw 
listened  in  astoniahment. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Ailsie  I  let  me  hear  none  of  your  dreams ; 
LiWTerlet  me  hear  you  tell  that  stotj  again  j " 
■        ""-ie  began  to  cry, 
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Mr.  Opeiuhftw  opened  the  door  of  coniianaication  before  hi* 
envld  nay  ft  word. 

"  Norah,  ttjme  horo ! " 

The  nurao  stood  iit  the  door,  defiant.     Slie  perceived  ebi 

been  heard,  but  sho  was  desperate. 

' '  Doa't  let  mo  hear  jou  speak  in  th&t  manner  to  Aileie  ag 
he  said  rtemly,  and  shut  the  door. 

Norah  was  infinite!;  relieved,  for  she  had  dreaded  some  quel 
ing ;  and  a  little  blame  for  sharp  speakiiig  was  what  she  could 
bear,  if  cross-examination  was  let  alone.  , 

Down-stairs theywent,Mr.Openahaw carrying Ailaie;  therf 
Edwin  coming  step  by  step,  right  font  foremost,  always  holdio 
mother's  hand.  Each  child  waa  placed  in  a  chair  by  the  bieall 
table,  and  then  Mr.  and  Mra.  Openshaw  stood  together  at  the  win 
nwaiting  their  visitors'  appearance,  and  making  plans  for  the 
There  was  a  pause.  Suddenly  Mr.  Openshaw  turned  to  Ai]Bie,and 
' '  What  a  little  goosy  somebody  is  with  her  dreams,  waienii 
poor,  tired  mother  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  a.  atory  of  ai 
being  in  the  room." 

"Father,  I'm  sure  I  saw  him,"  said  Ailaie,  half-crying.  "I| 
want  to  make  Norah  angry  ;  but  I  waa  not  aaleep,  for  iSl  she  ■ 
was.  I  hod  boon  asleep,  and!  wakened  up  quite  wide  awake,  th 
I  waa  EO  frightened.  I  kept  my  eyes  nearly  shut,  and  I  saw  th« 
quite  plain.  A  great  brown  man  with  a  beard.  He  said  his  pr^ 
And  then  looked  at  Edwin.  And  then  Norah  took  him  by  tha 
and  led  him  away,  after  they  had  whispered  a  bit  together." 

"Now,  my  little  woman  must  be  reasonable,"  said  Mr,  ( 
shaw,  who  was  always  patient  with  Ail  hip.  "  There  waa  no  ni 
the  house  last  night  at  all.  No  man  comes  into  the  house,  ai 
know,  if  you  think ;  much  less  goes  up  into  the  nursery.  Btiti 
times  we  dream  something  has  happened,  and  the  dream  is  so 
reality,  that  you  are  not  the  first  person,  little  woman,  who  haai 
out  that  the  thing  has  really  happened." 

"But,  indeed,  it  was  not  a  dream  I  "  said  Ailsie,  beginning  toM 
Just  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadwick  came  down,  looking  gravB  I 
discomposed.  AH  during  breakfast-time  they  were  silent  andS 
comfortable.  As  soon  as  the  breakfast  things  were  taken  awaj.l 
the  children  had  been  carried  up-stairs,  Mr.  Cliadwick  began,  £3 
evidently  preconcerted  manner,  to  inquire  if  his  nephew  was  ceaai 
that  all  hiB  servants  were  honest ;  for  tliat  Mrs,  Oliadwidk  hadfl 
morning  missed  nveryraluable  brooch,  which  she  hod  worn  thajj 
before.  She  remembered  taking  it  off  when  ahs  came  home  nS 
Buckingham  Palace.  Mr  Openshaw'a  face  contracted  into  hai 
lines  ;  grew  like  what  it  was  before  he  had  known  his  wife  uid  h. 
uliild.  He  rang  the  bell,  even  before  his  uncle  had  done  apeakin; 
It  waa  answered  by  the  housemaid.  ^- 

•    "  Mary,  was  any  one  here  last  night,  while  we  were  awayt.^ 
1    "A  man,  sir,  came  to  speak  to  Norah."  |B 

!•"  To  apeak  to  Norah !    Who  was  he  1    How  long  did  he  stMB 
B  "I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,  sir.     He  came — perhaps  about  gMB 
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t  up  to  t«Il  Notali  in  the  nursery,  and  she  c&me  down  to  spcRk 
k  lum.  She  let  him  out,  air,  Slie  will  know  who  he  was,  and  how 
mg  he  itayed. " 

i$he  waited  a  moment  to  be  nsked  any  moro  questions,  but  she 
HB  not,  Eo  she  wont  away. 
A  minute  afterwards,  Mr.  Openshaw  made  as  though  lie  wcro 
jping  out  of  the  room ;  but  hia  wif o  laid  her  hand  on  hU  arm : 
,     "l>o  not  speak  to  her  before  the  children,"  nhe  aaid,  in  lier  low, 
[Qiet  voice.     ' '  I  will  go  up  and  question  her. " 

"No;  I  must  apeak  to  her.  You  must  know,"  said  he,  turning 
B  liiBiincIe  and  aunt,  "mymisBua  htm  an  old  servant,  as  faithful  as 
rer  woman  was,  I  do  heliere,  as  far  as  love  goes,  but  at  the  same 
ime,  who  does  not  speak  truth,  as  even  the  miasus  must  allow.  If  ow, 
Bjr  liotioR  la,  that  this  Norah  of  ours  has  been  come  over  by  some 
good-for-nothing  chap  {for  she's  at  the  time  o'  life  when  they  say 
fomen  pray  for  husbands — '  any,  good  Lord,  any '),  and  has  let  lum 
pto  onr  house,  and  the  chap  has  made  off  wiui  your  brooch,  and 
tti'appen  many  another  thing  beside.  It's  only  saying  that  Noiah 
H  soft-hearted,  and  doesn't  stick  at  a  white  lie—that's  all,  missuH." 
It  was  curious  to  notice  how  his  tone,  hia  eyes,  hia  whole  face  was 
cbanged,  as  ho  spoke  to  Iiiswife ;  liut  he  was  the  resolute  m^i  through 

!alL  She  knew  better  than  to  oppose  him ;  so  she  went  up-stairs, 
iad  told  Norah  her  master  wanted  to  speak  to  her,  and  that  sho 
'Vould  take  care  of  the  children  in  the  meanwhile. 
Norah  rose  to  go,  without  a  word.  Her  thoughts  were  these : 
"  If  they  tear  me  to  pieces,  they  shall  never  know  through  me. 
[e  may  come — and  then,  just  Jjoni  Iiave  merCT  upon  us  all!  for 
jmeof  us  are  dead  folk  to  a  certainty.  But  Aeahalldoit;not]ne." 
,  You  may  fancy,  now,  her  look  of  determination,  as  she  faced  her 
gaster  alone  in  the  diulng-room  ;  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Chadwick  having 
eft  the  affiiir  in  their  nephew's  hands,  seeing  that  he  took  it  up 
rith  such  vehemence. 

"  Norah  !  ^Vho  was  that  man  that  came  to  my  house  last  night  1 " 
"Man,  sir  !"     As  if  infinitely  surprised  ;  but  it  was  only  to 
pun  time. 

"  Yes ;  the  man  that  Mary  let  in  ;  that  she  went  up-atairs  to 
B  nursery  to  t«ll  you  about  ;  that  you  came  down  to  apeak  to  j 

Ixne  aame  chap,  I  make  no  doubt,  Uiat  you  took  into  the  nur- 
■ery  to  have  your  talk  out  with  ;  the  one  Ailsie  aaw,  and  after- 
wards dreamed  about ;  thinking,  poor  wench  !  ahe  saw  him  say 
lib  prayers,  when  nothing,  I'll  be  bound,  was  further  from  his 
tiioughts  ;  the  one  that  took  Mrs.  Chadwiok's  brooch,  value  ten 
nounda.  Now,  Norah  !  Don't  go  off.  I'm  aure  as  my  name's 
Thomas  Openshaw,  that  you  knew  nothing  of  this  robbery.  But  1 
BO  think  you've  been  imposed  on,  and  uiat'a  the  truth.  Some 
jtid-tor-notliii\R  cliap  hia  bocn  making  up  lo  you,  and  you  have 
n  juat  like  (Mother  women,  andhave  turned  a  soft  place  in  your 

rt  to  him  ;  and  he  came  last  night  a-lovyering,  and  you  had  him 

p  in  tlie  nuraeiy,  and  he  made  use  of  his  opportunities,  and  ma^e 
"  "Eftjfi^fl^^  «t  liiB  way  down  !    Come,  now,  Norah  jJrt^ 


li 
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ii»  to  ynu.oiily  you  iDUri  poi  Wia(>*>Bcl  ag^  !    M 
illtiuwtl.  "«liitt  iiMiiu  hefjavoyoa,  Koak.    TBhshMi 

Kt<n>h  ilnw  h(>n«if  ut>.     "  Vuu  may  ad  Oat  ^^lia 
Uiiul  iHn  wilhuiy  boiiiK  »lrigln,  uid^th  my  rii  i1iBtj,»yi 

>|Mti,-T  l>t>riiahnw  You'll  got  no  uuwer  bam  m^  ^  I 
j^.,.,.i.  ^...1  >i,..  .i.L.'v  ,,f  tlmft  and  burgl&ry  -,  if  iiij  Tia^Ji  ii 
k-  ,       u   y„ii  to  prove,  wid  desy),  &•*<<  be  ja 

VL>'  ''  :>  tliini;  lu  j(iu  yonneU,  Mr.  Opaife 

u  cTerrtkiBg  jaaia 


K^.. 


ft 


;  but  he  imdentood  I 


luhmt  i  but  mirn-ife  liked  yon, 
lit  nlMut  you.     If  you  once  negin 
!■  ytiii,  iind  get  out  the  tmth  in  a 
it  iiiu  quietly  Mid  dvilly  here.     Ifow: 
.)uiutly  to  toll  me  who  the  fellow  is.  ] 
y  hi'iiso :  lUkH  for  you  ;  you  take  hin 
I  !■  missing  next  day  ;  we  knotr  that, 


idy  about  him,  sajia 
lov    .  Now,  I  iugt  put  it  to  you,  what  do 

IhiitV  »  i.i'.v''Aii  M.'iikl  my  to  tliis,  or  a  magiBtrate  !  A  m 
||*W  wvkkhl  Bixw  iu«k,i>  )vu  lull  the  trMth,  my  Kood  womati." 

"Thvw't  uwviNr  lb«  vfvainro  bom  that  Hhould  get  it  out  of 
wM  Kt4»h.      "  Ni4  MvXtm.  1  i-hwwtt  to  tell." 

"  l\»  >  pv«t  luiutt  to  »*••,"  Mkd  Mr,  Openahaw,  growing  ■ 
k)  IW  d*Uatk<,\>,    IVu,  vltockiuii  himself,  he  thought  befoi 

"Ni>««h,  (\W]rv«iriuUB\u'8ak«  1  don't  want  to  go  to  extremi 
IWa  h-uhIiIv  vwumi,  it  yt^  Moi.  It's  no  great  disgrace,  after  a] 
Wvv  Wmi  t»k\>u  w.  I  ask  yim  iwm  more — aa  a  friend — who 
tW  uuw  ttutt  >A<u  Wt  iutu  luy  h»ua«  last  night  1  " 

Na  Mutwvr.  H»  rvt««tM  Ui*  question  in  an  impatient 
SlUI  ni<  wuwvr.    Nor«h  a  U|«  wvm  wt  in  determination  not  to  s 

*'  Ytkvu  tlivn)  i«  but  uno  tUiug  to  be  done.  I  shall  aend 
IHllitfMUWt." 

"  You  «mni>l,"  saidNi>nlk,  starting  foorard.    "  Youahall: 
HT  1    No  (xiUiwnuut  ttluiU  toudt  tuoi.    I  know  nothing  of  die 
but  I  knuwthia  :  owr  sinoo  I  waa  four-and-twentv.  I  have  thi 
luow  of  your  wilo  tlian  of  oiys^  :  OTer  aince  1  sa 
titUithi>rl<>M  airl,  put  upon  in  her  nude's  house,  I  have 
"(  iwrins  her  than  of  stwing  myself !     1  hare  cared  for'her  ^ 
hnr  child,  as  nobody  everc^red  forme.    I  don't  cast  blame  oay[ 
sir,  but  I  say  it's  ill  giving  up  one's  life  to  any  one  ;  for,  at  the  ij 
Ihcy  will  turn  rounifupon  you,  and  forsake  you, 

''Whydoes  not  my  missus  come  herself  to  suspect  roe}  ] 
■h»  >■  soa«  for  tbe  p<^c«  I   But  I  don't  stay  herc^  either  for  p 
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r  mftster.  Yoii'ro  an  unlucky  lot.  I  Lolieve  thore'i 
111  leave  you  this  very  day.  Yea,  I'U  leave  that 
■r  Ailsie,  too.  I  will !  No  good  will  over  como  to  you  I  " 
Mr.  Openahaw  was  utterly  astonislied  at  tliis  apeech  ;  moat  of 
which  was  completely  unintelligible  to  liim,  as  may  easily  be  aup- 
ised.  Before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  what  to  say,  oi'  what  to 
I,  Norah  had  left  the  room.  I  do  not  think  lie  had  over  really 
Jabended  to  send  for  tlie  police  to  this  old  Borvunt  of  hia  wife'a  ;  for 
■lie  had  never  for  a  moment  doubted  her  perfect  honesty.  But  he 
■>Bd  intended  to  compel  Iter  to  tell  him  who  the  man  was,  and  in 
nhia  he  was  baffled.  He  was,  consequently,  much  irritated.  Ho 
■stumed  to  Iiis  uncle  and  aunt  in  a  state  of  great  annoyance  and 
merplexity,  and  told  them  he  could  get  nothing  out  of  the  woman  ; 
WlSit  Bome  man  had  been  in  the  houae  the  night  before  ;  Lut  tliat 
uhe  refused  to  tell  who  ho  was.  At  thu  moment  his  wife  came  in, 
Igreatly  agitated,  and  asked  what  had  happened  to  Norah  ;  for  that 
^tfie  h&d  put  on  her  tilings  in  paaaionate  haate,  and  left  the  house. 
f  "  This  looks  Buapioioua,"  aaid  Ml.  Chadwick.  "It  is  not  the 
I  V(ty  in  which  an  honest  xicrnon  would  have  acted." 
t  -  Sir.  Openahaw  kept  silence.  He  was  sorely  perplexed.  But 
I'Urs.  Openshaw  turned  round  on  Mr.  Chadwick,  with  a  sudden 
liAerceness  no  one  ever  saw  in  her  before. 

f  "  You  don't  know  Norah,  uncle  !  She  is  gone  because  she  ii 
LSeepIy  hurt  at  being  suspected.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  seen  her — that 
pt  had  spoken  to  her  myself.  She  would  have  told  me  anything." 
blice  wrung  her  hands. 

k  "I  muat  confeas,"  continued  Mr.  Chadwick  to  his  nephew,  in  a 
Bower  voice,  "  I  can't  make  you  out.  You  used  to  be  a  word  and  a 
ndow,  and  ofteneat  the  blow  first ;  and  now,  when  there  is  every 
l«auBe  for  suspicion  you  just  do  nought.  Tour  miaans  is  a  very  good 
IWoman,  I  grant ;  but  she  may  have  been  put  upon  aa  well  as  other 
I^lk,  I  suppose.  If  you  don't  aend  for  the  police,  I  ahall," 
f  "  Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Openshaw,  surlily,  "  I  can't  clear 
ilforah.  She  won't  clear  herself,  as  I  believe  she  might  if  she  would. 
{.Only  I  wash  my  hands  of  it ;  for  I  am  bwo  the  woman  herself  ia 
L3ioneBt,  and  she  s  lived  a  long  time  with  my  wife,  and  I  don't  like 
1  jjer  to  come  to  shame." 

i  "But  she  will  then  be  forced  to  clear  herself .  That,  at  any  rate, 
rwill  be  a  good  thing." 

1  "  Very  well,  very  well !  I  am  heart-sick  of  the  whole  biisineas. 
ftCome,  Alice,  come  up  to  the  babies  j  they'll  be  in  a  aore  way.  I 
ttoll  you,  uncle,"  he  said,  turning  round  once  more  to  Mr.  Chadwick, 
I«nddenly  and  sharply,  after  his  eye  had  fallen  on  Alice'a  wan,  teor- 
Unl,  anxious  face  ;  "  FU  have  no  sending  for  the  police,  aft«r  all. 
Mil  b«y  my  aunt  twice  as  handsome  a  brooch  this  very  day;  but  I'll  not 
mvre  Norah  suspected,  and  my  missus  placed.  There's  for  3^u.'* 
f^  He  and  hia  wife  left  the  room.  Mr.  Chadwick  quietly  waited 
roH  out  of  hearing,  and  then  said  to  hia  wife:  "For  all  Tom's 
I'm  just  quietly  going  for  a  detective,  wench.  Tb.wj.'aae^ift. 


Iff  noujfht  about  it, ' 
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He  went  to  the  police-rtation,  Had  made  ft  stateinont 
cue.  He  was  grati^ed  by  the  impresBion  -n-hich  the  ei 
agiiiiEt  Norah  seemed  to  make.  The  men  all  agreed  in  hi«  oi 
and  iiteps  were  to  be  immediately  taken  to  find  tint  where  si 
Moat  probably,  bb  they  suggested,  she  hnd  gone  at  once  to  tli 
who,  to  all  appearance,  was  her  lover.  When  Mr.  Chadwid 
how  they  would  find  her  out,  they  smiled,  ahook  their  heai 
spoke  of  myaterioua  but  infallible  ways  and  nieaiiB.  He  re 
to  his  nephew's  house  with  a  very  comfortable  opinion  of  ' 
sagacity.  Ho  was  met  by  his  wife  with  a  penitent  face  ~ 
"  0,  maatcr,  Fve  found  my  brooch  t  It  was  just  ati 
pin  in  tlio  flounce  of  my  brown  silk,  tliat  I  wore  jeaterday. 
it  off  in  a  hurry,  and  it  must  have  cniight  in  it ;  and  I  hung 
gown  in  tlie  closet.  Just  now,  when  I  was  going  to  foldi 
there  waa  the  brooch  t  I'm  very  vexed,  but  I  never  di-eai 
what  it  was  lost !  " 

Her  husband  muttering  something  very  like  "Confoun 
and  thy  brooch,  too  1  I  wish  I'd  never  given  it  thee," 
Ilia  hat,  and  rushed  back  to  the  station,  hoping  to  b.  _ 
stop  tlie  police  from  searching  for  Norah.  But  a  detecli 
already  gone  off  on  the  errand. 

Where  was  Norah  ?  Half  mad  with  the  strain  of  the  ■ 
secret,  slie  had  hardly  slept  through  the  night  for  thinloBi 
must  be  done.  Upon  this  terrible  state  of  mind  had  come  J 
questions,  showing  t}iat  she  had  seen  the  Man,  as  the  iin( 
child  called  her  father.  Lastly  came  the  suspicion  ol  her 
She  waa  little  less  than  craz^  as  she  ran  up-stairs  and  d 
her  bonnet  and  shawl ;  leaving  all  else,  even  her  purse,  behii 
In  that  house  she  would  not  stay.  That  was  all  she  knew  a| 
clear  about.  She  would  not  even  see  the  children  again,  for  f| 
ahould  weaken  her.  She  dreaded  above  everything  Mr.  IVI 
return  to  claim  hia  wife.  She  could  not  tell  what  remedj^ 
waa  for  a  sorrow  so  tremendous,  for  her  to  stay  to  witnesaj 
desire  of  escaping  from  the  coming  event  was  a  stronger  luotH 
her  departure  Uian  her  soreness  about  the  suspioious  dS 
against  her  ;  although  this  last  had  been  the  final  goad  ■ 
course  she  took.  She  walked  away  almost  at  headlong  M 
sobbing  OS  she  went,  as  she  had  not  dared  to  do  during  -^ 
night  for  fear  of  exciting  wonder  in  those  who  rai^t  hear  her.  >! 
she  stopped.  An  idea  came  into  her  mind  that  she  wouU.] 
London  altogether,  and  betake  herself  to  her  native  town  of  i 
i.  She  felt  in  her  pocket  for  her  purse,  as  she  drew  lUm 
iton  Square  station  with  this  intention.  She  had  left  it  sm 
r  poor  bead  aching,  her  eyes  swollen  with  crying,  shsV 
id  still,  and  think,  as  well  as  she  could,  where  next  she  ■ 
bend  her  steps.  Suddenly  the  thought  flashed  into  her  miin 
she  would  go  aud  find  out  poor  Mr.  Frank.  She  had  been  B 
kind  to  him  tlie  night  before,  though  her  heart  had  bled  " 
"'"ir  since.  She  remembered  his  telling  her,  when  she  inqy 
address,  almost  as  she  hsd  gushed  him  out  of  the  door, 
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a  street  not  far  distant  from  Eusten  Square.  Thither  she 
it  :  with  what  intentjon  she  scarcely  knew,  but  to  assuage  het 
Mience  bj  telliiig  him  how  much  she  pitied  him  In  her  present 
e  she  felt  herself  unfit  to  counsel,  or  restrain,  or  aHsist,  or  do 

Kt  else  but  sympathise  and  weep.     The  people  of  the  inn  said 
a  person  had  been  there  ;    had  arrived  only  the  day  before  ; 

■  gone  out  soon  after  his  arrival,  leaving  his  lii^age  in  tlieir 
;  but  had  never  come  back.    Norahaslicdfor  leave  to  sit  down, 

t  await  the  gentleman's  return.  The  landlady— pretty  secure  in 
k  deposit  of  luggage  against  any  probable  injury — showed  her 
a  B  room,  and  quietly  locked  tlie  door  on  thu  outside.  Nonih 
t  utterly  worn  out,  and  fell  asleep— a  sliivering,  starting,  un- 
yeltmiber,  which  lasted  for  hours. 

TFhe  detective,  meanwhile,  had  come  up  with  her  some  time  bs- 
e  she  entered  the  hotel,  into  which  he  followed  her.  Asking  the 
dlady  to  detain  her  for  an  hour  or  so,  witliout  giving  any  reason 
^nd  showing  his  authority  (which  made  the  landlady  applaiiJ 
lelf  a  good  deal  for  having  locked  her  in),  he  went  back  to  the 
_ic«-Btation  to  report  his  proceeding.  He  could  have  taken  licr 
ectly ;  but  his  object  was,  if  possible,  to  trace  out  the  man  who 

■  snpposed  to  liave  committed  the  robbery.  Then  he  heard  of 
I  discovery  of  the  brooch  ;   and  consequently  did  not  care  to 

Moiah  slept  till  even  the  smnmer  evening  began  to  close  in. 
an  Btarted  up.  Some  one  was  at  the  door.  It  would  be  Mr. 
tnk  ;  and  she  dizziiy  pushed  back  her  ruffled  ^yhair,  which  had 
en  over  her  eyes,  and  stood  looking  to  see  him.  Instead,  there 
le  in  Mr.  Openahaw  and  a  policeman. 
■ '  Thia  ia  Norah  Kennedy,  said  Mr.  Openshaw. 
"  O,  BIT,"  said  Norah,  "  I  did  not  toiich  the  brooch  ;  indeed  1 
1  not.  O,  air,  I  cannot  live  to  be  thought  so  badly  of ; "  and  very 
i  faint,  she  suddenly  sank  doivu  on  the  ground.  To  her 
s,  Mr.  Openshaw  raised  bur  up  very  tenderly.  Even  tiie 
lan  helped  to  lay  her  on  the  sofa  ;  and,  at  Mr.  Openshaw'i 
re,  he  went  for  some  wine  and  sandwiches  ;  for  the  poor  gaunt 
nan  lay  there  almost  as  if  dead  with  weariness  and  exhaustion. 
"  li[orah,"said  Mr.  Openshaw,  in  his  kindest  voice,  "  the  brooch 
found.  It  was  hanging  to  Mrs.  Chadwiok's  gown.  I  beg  your 
rdon.  Most  truly  I  beg  your  pardon,  for  having  troubled  yon 
bont  it.  My  H-ife  ia  almost  broken-hearted.  Eat,  Norah — or, 
t^r,  fiiBt  drink  this  glass  of  wine,"  said  he,  lifting  her  head,  and 
lonring  a  little  down  her  throat. 

»  Am  she  drank,  she  remembered  whore  she  was,  and  who  she  waa 
uting  for.  She  suddenly  pushed  Mx.  Openaluiw  away,  saying, 
"^i  lir,  yow  nmat  go.  You  muat  not  atop  a  minute.  If  lie  comes 
«,  he  will  kill  you." 

"  Alaa,  Norali !  I  do  not  know  who  'he'  is.  But  some  one  is 
e  away  who  will  never  come  back  :  some  one  who  know  you,  and 
>ni  I  am  afraid  you  cared  for." 
"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Norah,  her  master's 
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Th*  poUoeman  had  left  the  room  at  Mr.   Openahaw's 
they  two  were  sjone. 

"  Yo<u  know  what  I  cie&n,  when  I  nay  some  one  is  goi 
DsTer  come  back.     1  metin  that  he  is  dead  1  " 
"  Who  1 "  said  Norah,  trembliug  all  over. 

"  A  poor  nirui  hoa  been  found  in  the  Thames  thi*  ni 
drowned." 

"  Did  ho  drown  hiinaelf  1"  aaked  Norah,  Bolenmlj. 

"God  ODly  knowa,"  replied  Mr.  Openahaw,  in  theaamefl 
"  Your  name  luid  oddrosa  at  our  houao  were  found  in  his 

that,  uid  luB  purse,  were  the  only  things  that  were  found  u^ 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  my  poor  Norah  ;  but  you  are  required  B 
and  identify  him." 

"  To  what  I  "  aiiked  Norah. 

"To  say  who  it  is.  It  is  always  done,  in  order  that  k 
may  be  discovered  for  the  auicide— if  suicide  it  was. 
doubt,  he  was  the  man  who  came  to  see  you  at  ourhoiuelastlfl 
It  is  very  sad,  I  know."  He  made  pauses  between  each  I 
clause,  in  order  to  try  and  bring  back  her  senaes,  which  he  f 
were  wandering— ho  wild  and  sa4  was  her  look. 

"Master  Openshaw,"  aaid  she,  at  last,  "  I've  a  dreadful M 
to  tell  you — only  you  must  never  breathe  it  to  any  one,  and  yo 
I  must  hide  it  away  for  ever.  Ithought  to  have  done  it  all  b; 
self,  but  I  see  I  caunot.  Yon  poor  man — yes !  the  dead,  dn 
creature  is,  I  fear,  Mr.  Frank,  my  mistrees  a  first  hnabond  1 "  1 

Mr.  Openshaw  sat  down,  as  if  shot.  He  did  not  speakjl 
after  a  wlule  he  signed  to  Norah  to  go  on.  I 

"  He  came  to  me  the  other  night,  when,  God  be  thanked,! 
were  all  away  at  Richmond.  He  asked  me  if  his  wife  was  dm 
alive.  I  was  a  brute,  and  thought  more  of  your  all  coining  if 
than  of  his  Hore  trial ;  I  Kpoke  out  sharp,  and  Haid  she  woa  mtKt 
agiun,  and  very  content  and  happy  ;  I  all  but  turned  him  awayU 
now  he  lies  dead  and  cold." 

' '  God  forgive  me !  "  said  Mr.  Openshaw. 

"Godfoi^vBusall!  "  saidNoriJi.  You  poor  man  needs  foi] 
nesB,  perhaps,  less  than  any  one  among  us.  He  had  been,  amoq 
savages — shipwrecked — I  know  not  what — and  he  had  written  k 
whi(^  had  never  reached  my  poor  missus." 

"He  saw  hia  child!"  . 

"  He  saw  her — yes !  I  took  him  up,  to  give  his  thoughts  auo^ 
start;  fori  believed  he  was  going  mad  onmyhanda.  I  came  toM 
him  here,  as  I  more  than  half  promised.  My  mind  misgave  me  id 
I  heard  he  never  came  in.     O,  sir !  it  must  be  him  ! "  i[ 

Mr.  Openshaw  rang  the  bell .  Norah  was  almost  too  much  attnl 
to  wonder  at  what  he  did.  He  asked  for  writing  materials,  wM^ 
letter,  and  then  said  to  Norah  : 

"  I  am  writing  to  Alice  to  aay  I  shall  be  unavoidably  abse 
»  few  days ;  that  I  have  found  you  ;  that  you  are  well,  and  ae 
~~"~  love,  and  will  come  home  to-morrow.     You  must  go  w 
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be  police  court ;  you  must  identify  the  body]  I  will  pay  high  to 

t  namas  and  detajla  oat  of  the  papers." 

' '  But  where  ore  you  going,  air  ? 

e  did  not  answer  ber  directly.    Tlieo  be  said  ; 
"  Norah,  I  must  go  with  you,  and  look  on  the  face  of  the  man 
am  I  have  BO  injured, — unwittingly,  it  is  true ;  hut  it  seems  to  me 
if  I  had  killed  him.    I  will  lay  his  head  in  the  grave  as  if  he  were 

<ady  brother!  f^d  bow  be  must  have  bated  me  I  I  cannot  go 
me  to  my  wife  till  all  that  I  can  do  for  liim  is  done.  Then  I  go 
h  a  drendfu]  secret  on  luy  mind.  1  shall  never  speak  of  it  again, 
ir  these  days  are  over.  I  know  you  will  not,  either."  He  sliook 
da  with  her;  and  they  never  named  the  subject  again,  tlie  one  to 

Norab  went  home  to  Alice  the  next  day.  Not  a  word  was  said 
the  cause  of  her  abrupt  departure  a  day  or  two  before.  Alice 
I  been  charged  by  her  buaband,  in  h  is  letter,  not  to  allude  to  tbo 
jKwed  tbeft  of  the  brooch  ;  so  she,  implicitly  obedient  to  those 
3ta  she  loved  both  by  nature  and  habit,  was  entirely  silent  on  the 

K'ect,  only  treated  Norah  witli  the  most  tender  respect,  as  if  to 
e  up  for  unjust  suspicion. 
Xor  did  Abce  in<juire  into  the  reason  why  Mr.  Openshaw  had 
nabsent  during  his  uncle  and  aunt's  visit,  after  he  had  once  said 
t  it  was  unavoidable.  He  came  back  grave  and  quiet ;  and  from 
t  time  forth  was  ciiriously  changed.  More  thoughtful,  and  per- 
«  leas  active  ;  quite  as  decided  in  conduct,  but  with  new  and 
^rent  rules  for  the  guidance  of  that  conduct.  Towards  Alice  he 
Id  hardly  be  more  kind  than  he  hod  always  been  ;  but  he  now 
med  to  look  upon  her  as  some  one  sacred,  and  to  be  treated  with 
ince  as  well  as  tenderness.  He  throve  in  business,  and  made 
_e  fortune,  one  half  of  which  was  settled  upon  her. 
Iiong  years  after  these  events,  a  few  months  after  her  mother 
1,  .ABsie  and  her  ' '  father  "  (as  she  always  called  Mr.  Openshaw) 
re  to  a  cemetery  a  Uttte  way  out  of  town,  and  she  was  carried 
certain  mound  by  her  maid,  who  was  then  sent  back  to  the  car- 
e.  There  was  a  headstone  with  "  F.  W."  and  a  date  upon  it. 
t  was  all.  Sitting  by  the  grave,  Mr.  Openabaw  told  her  the 
ny  ;  and  tor  the  sad  fate  of  tlmt  poor  father  whom  she  had  never 
Ml,  he  shod  the  only  tears  she  ever  saw  fall  from  his  eyca. 
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lie  tike  year  1601,  Lois  Barclay  stood  on  a  little 

berself  on  tlio  stable  land,  in  much  the  aaa. . 

ine  weeks  ago,  she  had  tried  to  steady  herself  oi 

;king  ship  which  had  carried  her  bctobb  £ror 

England.     It  seemed  as  strange  now  to  ho  on  solid  e 
been,  not  long  ago,  to  be  rocked  by  the  sea  both  h_ 
night;  and  the  aspect  o£  the  Und  was  equally  strange, 
which  showed  in  the  distance  all  around,  and  which,  in  __ 
not  very  far  from  the  wooden  houses  forming  the  town  q 
were  of  different  shades  of  green,  and  difl'erent,  too,  ii 
ontline  to  those  which  Lois  Barclay  knew  well  in  her  ol 
Warwickshire.     Her  heart  sank  a  littlo  as  she  stood  aloiS 
for  the  captain  ot  tlie  good  ship  "Redemption,  "the  kincQ 
sailor,  who  wan  her  only  known  friend  in  this  unknown  J 
Captain  Holdemease  was  busy,  however,  as  shf 
probahly  he  some  time  before  he  would  be  ready  to  atti 
go  Lois  sat  down  on  one  of  the  casks  that  lay  about,  an 
her  grey  duffel  cloak  tight  around  her,  and  sheltered  her 
her  hood,  as  well   as  might  be,  from  the  piercing  t  ' 
teemed  to  follow  those  whom  it  had  tyrannised  over  a 
do^ed  wiah  of  still  tormenting  them  on  land.    Very  p 
Lois  sit  there,  although  she  was  weary,  and  shirBrtiiff  i| 
for-  the  day  was  severe  for  May,  and  the ' '  Redemption,    i" 
of  nocesHaries  and  comforts  for  the  Puritan  colonista  of 
land,  was  the  earhest  ship  that  had  ventured  across  tlie  l 
How  could  Lois  helpth  inking  of  the  past,  and  speculat 
future,  as  she  sat  on  Boston  pier,  at  this  breatiiing-ti 
life )     In  the  dim  sea  mist  whiuh  ^e  gazed  upon  wi& 
(filled,  against  her  will,  with  tears,  from  time  to  time),  til- 
little  villago  church  of  Barf ord  (not  three  miles  from  Wari 
may  see  it  yet),  where  her  father  had  preached  ever    ' 
long  before  she  was  bom.    He  and  her  mother  both 
Barford  churchyard ;  and  the  old  low  grey  church 
come  before  her  vision  without  her  seeing  the  old  ] 
thu   cottage   coTered  Mth  Austrian  roses   and  yelli... 
where  she  had  been  bom,  sole  child  of  parents  already  lu. 
primo  of  ^ontb.    8heaawthBpftth,tiatah«adredyanl« 
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the  parsonage  to  the  Testr;  door  ;  that  path  which  her  father  trod 
lai];;  for  tie  veatry  was  hia  atudj,  and  the  aanctum,  where  he 
lored  over  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  Fathers,  and  compared  their 
nrecepts  with  those  of  the  authorities  of  the  Anglican  Church  of 
"  ,t  day—the  day  of  the  later  Stuarts  ;  for  Barford  Parsonage  at 
.  .t  time  Boarcoly  exceeded  in  size  and  ditjnitythecottagea  by  which 
'i  was  HiUTOunded:  it  only  contained  three  rooms  on  a  floor,  and 
~  aa  but  two  stories  high.  On  the  first,  or  ground  fioor,  were  the 
MrlDur,  kitchen,  and  back  or  working  kitchen;  up-stairs,  Mr.  and 
nlrs.  Barclay's  room,  that  belonging  to  Lois,  and  the  maid-aervant's 
MKim.  If  a  guest  came,  Lois  left  hur  own  chamber,  and  shared  old 
Olemence's  bad.  But  those  days  were  over.  Never  more  should 
ijiois  Bee  father  or  mother  on  earth ;  they  slept,  calm  and  still,  in 
Harford  churchyard,  careless  of  what  became  of  their  orphan  child, 
•  far  BB  earthly  nianifestationa  of  care  or  love  went.  AndClemenca 
^  there  too,  bound  down  in  her  grassy  bed  by  withes  of  the  briar- 
pBBj  which  Loia  had  trained  overtliose  three  precious  graves  before 
iMving  England  for  ever. 

There  wore  some  who  would  tain  have  kept  her  there ;  one  who 
wore  in  his  heart  a  great  oath  unto  the  Lord  that  he  would  seek 
i«r,  sooner  or  lator,  if  she  was  still  upon  the  earth.  But  he  was  the 
rich  heir  and  only  son  of  the  Miller  Lucy,  whose  thiII  stood  by  the 
ivon-sideinthegrasayBarfordmeadowa,  and  histather  looked  higher 
ixr  him  than  the  penniless  daughter  of  Parson  Barclay  {so  low  were 
**Brg™ea  esteemed  in  those  days!);  and  the  very  suspicion  of  Hugh 
nii^B  attadiment  to  Lois  Barclay  made  his  parents  think  it  more 
mdent  not  to  offer  the  orphan  a  home,  although  none  other  of  the 
UisMoners  had  the  means,  even  if  they  hod  the  will,  to  do  so. 
So  Lois  swallowed  her  tears  down  till  the  time  came  for  crjii^, 
Jpid  acted  upon  her  mother's  words : 

"  Lois,  Uiy  father  is  dead  of  this  terrible  fever,  and  I  am  dying. 
iTay,  it  is  so,  though  I  am  easier  from  pain  for  these  few  hours,  the 
'  :d  be  praised !  The  cruel  men  of  the  Commonwealth  have  left 
e  ve^  friendless.  Thy  father's  only  brother  was  shot  down  at 
gehill.  I,  too,  liavo  a  brother,  thou^'h  thou  hast  never  heard 
speak  of  him,  for  he  was  a  schismatic  ;  and  thy  father  and  he 
](ad  words,  and  he  left  for  that  new  country  beyond  the  seas,  witli- 
out  ever  saying  farewell  to  us.  But  Balph  was  a,  kind  lad  until  he 
pok  up  those  new-fangled  notions;  and  for  the  old  days'  sake  he  will 
ake  thee  in,  and  love  thee  bb  a  child,  and  place  thee  among  his 
Slildren.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water.  Write  to  him  as  soon  as  I 
m  gone — for  Loia,  I  am  going ;  and  I  bless  the  Lord  that  has  Iett»n 
De  join  my  husband  again  so  soon."  Such  was  the  selfidmess  of 
bniugal  love;  she  thought  little  of  Lois's  desolation  in  comparison 
rith  her  rejoicing  over  her  speedy  reunion  with  her  dead  husband  I 
'  Write  to  thine  uncle,  Balph  ffickaon,  Salem,  New  England  (put 
fc  down,  child,  on  thy  tablets),  and  say  that  I,  HenrietiA  Barclay, 
iaxge  him,  for  the  sake  of  aU  ho  holds  dearin  heaven  or  on  earth — 
pr  his  salvation's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  saikQ  ol  t\uj  i^Vau^si  >^ 
■j-'brids^e—for  the  aake  of  the  father  aiii  mo^\v«i  'Civo.t  ifiW 
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birth,  aa  well  u  tot  the  sake  of  tho  idx  little  chlldr«n  who  lia  i 
between  him  &nd  me — that  he  taku  thee  into  hii  home  as  if  I 
nert  his  own  flash  and  blood,  m  indeed  thou  art.  He  has  ai 
taid  children  of  his  own,  and  no  one  need  fear  having  thee,  myl 
luf  ddrling,  in;  babf,  among  his  household.  Oh,  Loia,  would' 
thou  Wert  dying  with  me  I  The  thought  of  thee  makes  death  aa 
LoU  oomforted  her  mother  more  than  honelf,  poor  child,  hj\ 
tuises  to  obe;  her  dying  wishes  to  the  letter,  and  by  ezpnv 
liopiin  she  dared  not  fcol  of  her  uncle's  kindness. 

"PromiM  mo" — the  dying  woman's  breath  came  harder < 
liiiriler — "  that  thoii  wUt  go  at  once.  The  money  our  goods' 
liriug — the  letter  thy  father  wn>t«  to  Captain  Holdemesse,  h^ 
dchoolfellow — thou  knowest  all  I  would  say—niy  Lola,  God  b 
thee!" 

Solemnly  did  LoU  promise;  strictly  she  kept  her  word.  If 
all  the  more  easy,  for  Hugh  Lucy  wet  her,  and  told  her,  in 
great  burst  of  love,  of  his  passionate  attachment,  his  vehoj 
struggles  with  hi^  futhor,  hii  impotence  at  present,  hia  b(q>ea. 
resoIveH  for  the  future.  And,  intermingled  with  all  this,  camel 
outrageous  threats  and  eipresaions  of  uncontrolled  vehemence, 
Loia  felt  that  in  Barford  she  must  not  linger  t<i  be  a  cauHe  of  de 
rate  quarrel  between  father  and  son,  while  her  absence  miehtaol 
down  matters,  so  that  either  the  rith  old  miller  might  relent,  < 
olid  her  heart  auhed  to  think  of  the  other  possibility — Hugh's 
might  cool,  and  the  dear  playfellow  of  her  childhood  learn  to  fcB 
If  not — if  Hugh  were  to  be  trusted  in  one  tithe  of  what  he  m 
God  might  permit  liim  to  fulfil  his  resolve  of  coming  to  seek  hfl 
before  many  years  were  over.  It  was  all  in  God's  hajids,  and- 
was  best,  thought  Ijois  Barclay. 

Bhe  was  aroused  out  of  her  trance  of  recollections  by  Cb( 
Holdemesse,  who,  having  done  all  that  was  necessary  in  the  wi 
ordeiv  and  directions  to  bis  mate,  now  came  up  to  her,  and,  praJ 
her  for  her  quiet  patience,  told  her  that  he  would  now  take  he 
the  Widow  Snath's,  a  decent  kind  of  house,  where  he  and  in 
otiier  sailors  of  the  bettec  order  were  iu  the  habit  of  lodging  dOl 
their  stay  on  the  New  England  shores.  Widow  Smith,  he  said, 
a  parloui'  for  herself  and  her  daughters,  in  which  Lois  migbtn 
while  he  went  about  the  business  that,  as  he  had  told  her,  wn: 
detain  him  in  Boston  for  a  day  or  two,  before  he  could  accompai 
her  to  her  uncle's  at  Salem.    All  this  bad  been  to  a  certain  d^;n 
arranged  on  ship-board  ;  but  Captain  Holdemesse,  for  want  of  air, 
thing  else  that  he  oould  think  of  to  talk  about,  recapitulated  it  as  1 
and  Lois  walked  along.     It  was  his  way  of  showing  sympathy  wil 
the  emotion  that  made  her  grey  eyes  full  of  tears,  as  she  started  u 
from  the  pier  at  the  soimd  of  lus  voice.   In  his  heart  he  said,  "Po( 
wench  I  poor  wench  I  it's  a  strange  land  to  her,  and  they  are  a 
straneo  folks,  a;id,  I  reckon,  she  will  be  feeling  desolate.     I'll  t( 
and  ^eer  her  up."     So  he  talked  on  about  hard  facts,  connectt 
with  the  life  that  lay  before  her,  until  they  reached  Widow  Sniith'e 
sad  j)erhaps  Lois  wa^  more  brightened  by  this  style  of  wn^em  ' ' 
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w  ideas  it  presented  to  her,  thaii  tHie  would  liave  been  by 

e  tenderest  woman  a  sympathy. 

"They  are  a  queer  set,  these  New  England ei-s,"'  eaid  Captain 

'  lemesiie.      "  They  are  rare  chaps  for  praying  ;  down  on  their 

la  at  every  turn  of  their  life.     Folk  are  none  s:  busy  in  a  new 

loountry,  else  they  would  have  to  pray  like  me,  with  a  '  Yo-hoy! ' 

mnn  each  aide  of  my  prayer,  and  a  rope  cutting  like  fire  through  my 

■  band.     Yon  pilot  was  for  ealiiug  us  all  to  tlianksgiviiig  for  a  good 
K  voyage,  and  lucky  escape  from  iJie  pirates  ;  but  I  said  1  always  put 

■  ^  my  til"'"!"'  on  dry  land,  after  I  had  got  my  ship  into  harbour. 
I  lie  French  colonists,  too,  are  vowing  vengeance  for  the  expedition 

against  Canada,  and  the  people  here  are  raging  liko  heathens — at 
iMit,  aa  like  as  godly  folk,  can  be — for  the  loss  of  their  charter.  All 
that  is  the  news  the  pilot  told  me ;  for,  for  all  he  wanted  us  to  bo 
thanksgiving  instead  of  casting  the  lead,  he  was  as  down  in  the 
mouth  aa  could  be  about  the  state  of  the  country.  But  here  we  are 
at  Widow  Smith's  !  Now,  cheer  up,  and  show  the  godly  a  pretty 
smiling  Warwickshire  loss  !  " 

Anybody  would  have  smiled  at  Widow  Smith's  greeting.  Slio 
was  a  comely,  motherly  woman,  dressed  in  the  primmest  fashion  in 
TOgue  twenty  years  before  in  England,  among  the  class  to  whicli 
she  belonged.  But,  someltow,  hor  pleasant  face  gave  the  lie  to  her 
dress ;  were  it  as  brown  and  sober-coloured  as  could  be,  folk  re- 
membered it  bright  and  cheerful,  because  it  was  a  part  of  Widow 
Smitii  herself. 

She  kissed  Lois  on  both  cheeks,  before  she  rightly  understood 
who  the  stranger  maiden  was,  only  because  she  was  a  stranger,  and 
looked  sad  and  forlorn  ;  and  then  she  kiaaed  her  again,  because 
Captain  Holdemesae  commended  her  to  the  widow's  good  offices. 
And  so  she  led  Lois  by  the  liand  into  her  rough,  substantial  li^- 
hoiiie,  over  the  door  of  which  hung  a  great  bough  of  a  tree,  by  way 
of  sign  of  entertajnnieiit  for  man  and  horse.  Yet  not  all  men  were 
ruceived  by  Widow  Smith.  To  some  she  could  be  as  cold  and  re- 
Mirved  as  need  bo,  deaf  to  all  inquiries  save  one — where  else  they 
could  find  accommodation.  To  this  question  she  would  give  a  ready 
answer,  and  speed  the  unwelcome  guest  oa  his  way.  Widow  Smith 
waa  guided  in  theae  matters  by  instinct :  one  glance  at  a  man'a  face 
told  her  whether  or  not  ahe  chose  to  have  him  aa  an  inmate  of  the 
■ame  house  as  her  daughters  ;  and  her  promptness  of  dedaicn  in 
these  matters  gave  her  manner  a  kind  of  autiority  which  no  one 
liked  to  disobey,  especially  as  ahe  had  stalwart  neighbours  within 
call  to  back  her,  if  her  assumed  deafness  in  the  first  instance,  and  her 
voice  and  gesture  in  the  second,  were  not  enough  to  give  the  would- 
be  guest  his  dismissal.  Widow  Smith  chose  her  customers  merely 
by  their  physical  aspect ;  not  one  whit  with  regard  to  their  apparent 
worldly  circumstances.  Those  who  liad  been  staying  at  her  house 
once,  always  came  again,  for  ahe  had  the  knack  of  making  everyone 
beneath  her  roof  comfortable  and  at  his  ease.  Her  daughters. 
Prudence  and  Hester,  had  suinewhat  of  their  mother's  gifts,  but 
not  in  such  perfection.    They  reasoned  a  little  upon  a  stranger'* 
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mpeannoe,  inatood  of  knowing  at  the  first  moment  whotlier  tL 
liked  hiin  or  no  ;  thev  noticed  the  indications  of  his  clothea,  ^ 

aoalit^  and  cut  thereof,  aa  tailing  Bomenhat  of  his  station  in  s  '  " 
ley  were  more  reserved,  they  hesitated  more  than  their  a 
thoj  had  not  her  prompt  authority,  her  happy  power.  Their  hi 
was  not  BO  light,  their  cream  went  Boinetimes  to  sleep  when  it  shotl 
have  been  turning  into  hutter,  their  hama  were  noi  always  " ' 
l^o  the  hams  of  the  old  country,"  as  their  mother's  were  invar—, 
pronounced  to  be ;  yet  they  were  good,  orderly,  kindly  girls,  a 
rose  and  greeted  Lois  with  a  frien<Uj  shake  of  the  hand,  as  tb. 
mother,  with  her  arm  round  the  stranger's  waist,  led  her  into  fl 
private  room  which  she  called  her  parlour.  The  aspect  of  tliis  re ' 
was  strange  in  the  English  girra  eyes.  The  logs  of  whidi  the  ho. 
was  built  showed  here  and  there  through  the  mud  plaster,  althoq 
before  both  plaster  and  logs  were  hung  the  skinB  of  many  curie 
animals— skins  presented  to  the  widow  by  many  a  trader  of  I 
•djuaintance,  just  as  her  sailor-guests  brought  her  another  descfl 
'ion  of  gift— shells,  strings  of  wampum-beads,  sea-birds'  eggs,^ 
presents  from  the  old  country.  The  room  was  more  like  a  aM 
museum  of  natural  history  of  these  days  than  a  parlour ;  and  it  B 
a  strange,  peculiar,  but  not  unpleasant  smell  about  it,  neutrals 
in  some  degree  by  the  smoke  from  the  enormous  trunk  of  ptnem 
wliich  smouldered  on  the  hearth. 

The  instant  their  mother  told  them  that  Captain  Holdem 
was  in  the  outer  room,  the  girls  began  putting  away  their  spin; 
wheel  and  knitting-needles,  and  preparing  tor  a  meal  of  some  k 
what  meal,  Lois,  sitting  there  and  unconsoionsly  watching,  { 
hardly  tell.  First,  dough  was  set  to  rise  for  cakes  ;  then  came  gj 
of  a  comer  cupboard— a  presunt  from  England — an  enormous  sqiuq 
bottle  of  a  cordial  colled  Golden  Wasaer ;  next,  a  mill  tor  grindiiU 
thocolate — a  rare,  unusual  treat  anywhere  at  that  time  ;  then  agrej 
Cheshire  cheese.  Three  venison  sWaks  were  cut  ready  for  bromni^ 
fat  cold  pork  sliced  up  and  treacle  poured  over  it ;  a  great  pie  soma 
thing  like  a  mince-pie,  but  which  the  daughters  spoke  of  withhonmd 
as  the  "  punken-pie,"  fresh  and  salt  fish  brandered,  oysters  cookol 
in  various  ways.  Lois  wondered  where  would  be  the  end  of  the  jxS 
visions  for  hospitably  receiving  the  strangers  from  the  old  coui  '  "' 
.  At  length  everything  was  placed  on  the  table,  the  hot  food  si 
ing ;  but  all  was  cool,  not  to  say  cold,  before  Elder  Hawkins  (tu 
old  neighbour  of  much  repute  and  standing,  who  had  been  invit 
in  by  Widow  Bmitli  to  hear  the  news)  had  finished  his  grace,  il 
which  was  embodied  thanksgiving  for  the  past  and  prayers  for  13 
future  lives  of  every  individual  present,  adapted  to  their  sevW 
cases,  as  far  as  the  elder  could  guess  at  them  from  appearaiiaa 
This  grace  might  not  have  ended  so  soon  as  it  did,  had  it  not  b 
for  the  somewhat  impatient  drumnung  of  his  knife-handle  on  '_ 
table  with  which  Captain  Holdemesse  accompanied  the  latter  hi 
of  the  elder's  words. 

When  they  first  sat  down  to  tlieir  meal,  all  were  too  hungry  fi 
ig;  but  OS  then-  appetites  diminished    their  c""""' 
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hcavMed,  and  there  was  much  to  he  told  and  heard  on  both  sidea. 
With  all  the  Engljiih  itttelli^eiice  Luis  was,  of  course,  well  ac- 
qiiMiit«d  ;  bnt  she  listened  with  natoral  attentioo.  to  all  tliat  vrm 
■aid  about  the  new  country,  and  the  new  people  among  whom  she 
IumI  come  to  live.  Her  father  had  been  a  Jacobite,  as  the  adherents 
of  the  Stuarts  were  beginning  at  tliia  time  to  he  eaJled.  His  fatlier, 
uain,  had  been  a  followef  of  Archbishop  Laud  ;  so  Laia  had 
hitherto  hoard  little  of  the  conversation,  and  seen  little  of  the  ways 
of  the  Puritans.  Elder  Hawkins  was  one  of  the  strictest  of  the 
■biot,  and  evidently  his  presence  kept  the  two  daughters  of  the 
bonae  considerably  in  aif  a.  But  the  widow  herself  was  a  privileged 
psnon;  her  known  goodness  of  heitrt  (the  effects  of  whichhadbeen 
experienced  by  many)  gave  her  the  hberty  of  speech  which  was 
tndtly  denied  to  many,  nnder  penalty  of  being  esteemed  ungodly 
if  they  infringed  certain  conventional  limits.    And  Captain  Holder- 

and  his  mate  spoke  out  their  minds,  let  who  would  be  pre- 
&o  that,  on  this  first  landing  in  New  England,  Lois  was,  as 

»,  gently  let  down  into  the  midst  of  the  Puritan  peculiarities, 
and  yet  they  were  sufficient  to  make  her  feel  very  lonely  and 

"nie  first  subject  of  conversation  was  the  present  state  of  the 
(Mlony — Lois  soon  foiuid  out  that,  although  at  the  beginning  she 
iroB  not  a  little  perplexed  by  the  frequent  reference  to  names  of 
places  which  she  naturally  associated  with  the  old  country.  Widow 
Kuith  wa'i  speaking  :  "In  county  of  Essex  the  folk  are  ordered  to 
keep  four  scouts,  or  companies  of  minute-men  ;  six  persons  in  each 
company  ;  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  wild  Indiana,  who  are  for 
ever  stirring  about  in  the  woods,  stealthy  brutes  as  they  are  !  I 
ant  sure,  I  got  such  a  fright  the  first  harvest-time  after  I  came  over 
to  New  England,  I  go  on  dreaming,  now  near  twenty  years  after 
Iiothrop's  business,  of  painted  Indians,  with  their  shaven  scalps  and 
their  war  strealis,  lurking  behind  the  trees,  and  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  with  their  noiseless  steps. " 

"Tes,"  broke  in  one  of  her  daughters  ;  "and,  mother,  don't 
you  remember  how  Hannah  Benson  told  us  how  her  husband  had 
cut  down  every  tree  near  liis  Louse  at  Doerbrook,  in  order  that  no 
one  mi^ht  come  near  him,  under  cover  ;  and  how  one  evening  she 
waa  o-sitting  in  the  twihght,  when  all  her  family  were  gone  to  bed. 
Mid  het  husband  gone  off  to  Plymouth  on  business,  and  she  saw  a 
log  of  wood,  just  like  a  trunk  of  a  felled  tree,  lying  in  the  shadow, 
and  thought  nothing  of  it,  till,  on  looking  again  a,  while  after,  she 
fancied  it  was  come  a  bit  nearer  to  the  house,  and  how  her  heart 
tnmod  sick  with  fright,  and  how  she  dared  not  stir  at  first,  but  shut 
her  eyes  while  she  counted  a  hundred,  and  looked  again,  and  the 
Bhadow  was  deeper,  but  she  coidd  see  that  the  log  was  nearer :  bo  she 
ran  in  and  bolted  the  door,  and  wont  up  to  where  her  eldest  lad  lay. 
It  was  Elijah,  and  ho  was  but  sixteen  then  ;  but  he  rose  up  at  hii 
mother's  words,  and  took  his  father's  long  duok-gun  down,  and  lie 
tried  the  loading,  and  spoke  for  the  first  time  to  put  up  a  prayer 
Butt  God  would  give  his  eim  good  guidance,  and  went  to  a  window 
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Uukt  mro  a  rieir  upon  the  tide  whero  the  log  laj,  aud  fired,  uii 
uiw  uartid  to  look  what  c&me  of  it,  but  all  the  houeehold  read 
Scriptures,  and  prayed  the  whole  night  long,  till  morninK  oune  • 
thuwod  «  long  etrcam  of  blood  lying  on  the  grass  cloae  by  the  1 
wliiuh  thu  full  Biinlight  showed  to  be  uo  log  at  all,  but  just  a  B 
Indian  covered  with  bark,  and  painted  most  akilfully,  withhiair 
iiaHi  by  liisside." 

All  nore  breuthlesa  with  listening,  thou^  to  moet  the  moiy, 
such  like  it,  were  familiar.    Then  another  took  up  the  tale  of  horr' 

"  And  {he  piratoa  have  been  down  at  Marblehead  si 
were  here,  Oaptuin  HoldemoBBe.  '  Twcis  only  the  last  win 
landed — ^Freoch  Papist  pirates  ;  and  the  people  kept  close  witl 
their  houses,  for  they  knew  not  what  would  come  of  it  ;  and  th 
dragged  folk  aahoni.  There  was  one  woman  among  those  fu!k 
prisoners  from  some  vessel,  doubtless — and  the  pirates  took  ttu 
by  force  to  the  inland  marsh ;  and  the  Harblehead  folk  kept  si 
and  quiet,  every  giui  loaded,  and  every  ear  on  the  watch,  for 
knew  but  what  the  wild  sea-robbers  might  take  a  turn  on 
next  ;  and,  in  tho  dead  of  the  night,  they  heard  a  woman's  lot 
and  pitiful  outcry  from  the  marsh,  '  Lord  Jeau  I  have  mercy  on  mi 
Save  mo  from  the  power  of  man,  O  Lord  Jeau  ! '  And  the  bio 
of  all  who  heard  tlio  cry  ran  cold  with  terror,  till  old  Nance  Hicksa 
who  had  been  stone-deaf  sud  bedriddou  for  years,  stood  up  in 
midst  of  the  folk  all  gathered  together  in  her  grondaon's  house, 
said,  that  as  they,  the  dwellers  in  Marblehead,  had  not  had  bi  ._ 
hearts  or  faith  enough  to  go  and  succour  the  helpless,  that  dy  ul 
dying  woman  should  be  in  their  ears,  and  in  their  chQdreu's  eai 
till  the  end  of  the  world.  And  Nance  dropped  down  dead  as  so 
».<<  she  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  and  the  pirates  set  sail  trt 
Marblehead  at  morning  dawn  ;  but  the  folk  there  hear  the  cryati 
shrill  and  pitiful,  from  the  waste  marshes,  '  Lord  Jesu  I  have 
on  niB  !    Save  me  from  the  power  of  man,  0  Lord  Jesu  [ ' " 

"  And  by  token,"  said  Elder  Hawkins  s  deep  baas  voice,  spesl 

iiig  with  tho  strong  nasal  twang  of  the  Puritans  (who,  says  Butle 

Blasphemed  custsnl  through  the  Do^e), 

' '  godly  Mr.  Noyes  ordained  a  fast  at  Marblehead,  and  preached; 
Boul-Htirring  lUsooiirae  on  the  words,  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  bretliren,  ye  did  it  not  unto  l 
But  it  baa  been  borne  in  upon  me  at  times,  whether  the  who 
vision  of  the  pirates  and  the  cry  of  the  woman  was  not  a  device  < 
batan's  to  sift  tho  Marblehead  folk,  and  see  what  fruit  their  doctriq 
bore,  and  so  to  condemn  thoin  in  the  sight  of  the  Liord,  If  it  wel 
so,  the  enemy  had  a  great  triumph,  for  assuredly  it  was  no  part  < 
Christian  men  to  leave  a  helpless  woman  unaided  in  her  sore  distress 

"But,  Elder,"  said  Widow  Smith,  "it  was  no  vision;  th^ 
were  real  living  men  who  went  ashore,  men  who  broke  down  branolu 
and  left  their  footmarks  on  the  ground." 

"  As  for  that  matter,  Satan  hath  many  powers,  and  if  it  be  1] 
fewhun  he  is  permitted  to  go  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  he  will  H 
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stioli  mt  triflee,  but  make  hix  work  oomplete.  I  tell  you,  tmuiy  men 
spiritual  euDmiea  in  visible  forms,  permitted  to  roam  about  tho 
te  places  of  t]ie  earth.  I  mjHslf  believe  that  these  Bed  Indians 
_  .  iDdeed  the  evil  creatureB  of  wbouj  we  read  in  Holy  Scripture  j 
iu)d  there  is  no  doubt  that  the;  are  in  league  with  those  abominabla 
Papists,  the  French  people  in  Canada.  I  have  heard  tell,  that  the 
French  pay  the  ludians  so  niuoh  gold  for  every  do/cn  scalpa  of 
"--  'iihmeu'a  heads." 

Pretty  cheerful  talk  this,"  eaid  Captain  Holderneaae  to  Lois, 
perceiving  her  blajiclied  cheek  and  terror-stricken  mien.  "Thou 
art  thinking  that  thou  hadst  better  liave  stayed  at  Barford,  Pll  answer 
lor  it,  wench.     But  the  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted." 

"Hoi    there  again!"   said  Elder  Hawkins.      "The  devil   ia 

E Hinted,  it  hath  been  said  so  from  old  timea  ;  and  are  not  these 
ndians  painted,  even  like  unto  their  father  1 " 

"But  ia  it  all  trucl"  asked  Lois,  aside,  of  Captain HoIdemesBa, 
ig  the  elder  hold  forth  unheeded  by  her,  though  listened  to, 
liowever,  with  the  utmost  reverence  by  the  two  daughters  of  the 

"My  wench,"  said  tho  old  sailor,  "thou  laat  come  to  a 
cinjntry  where  there  are  many  perils,  both  from  land  and  from  sea. 
Tho  Indians  hate  the  white  men.  Whether  other  white  men" 
(meaning  tlie  French  away  to  the  north)  "have  hounded  on  the 
•avages,  or  whether  the  English  have  taken  their  lands  and  hunt- 
ing-grounds without  due  recampenso,  and  so  raised  the  cruel  ven- 
geance of  the  wild  creatures — who  knows  I  But  it  is  true  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  go  far  into  the  woods,  for  fear  of  the  lurking  painted 
BAVBgea  ;  nor  has  it  been  safe  to  build  a  dwelling  far  from  a  settle- 
ment ;  and  it  takes  a  brave  heart  to  make  a  journey  from  one  town 
to  another  ;  and  folk  do  say  the  ludian  creatures  rise  up  out  of  the 
very  ground  to  waylay  the  English  !  and  then  others  affirm  they 
are  all  in  league  with  Satan  to  affright  the  Christians  out  of  the 
heathen  country  over  which  he  has  reigned  so  long.  Then,  again, 
the  sea-shore  is  infeat-ed  by  pirates,  the  scum  of  all  nations  ;  they 
land,  and  plunder,  and  ravage,  and  bum,  and  destroy.  Folk  get 
afirighted  of  the  real  dangers,  and  in  their  fright  imagine,  per- 
chance, dangers  that  are  not.  But  who  knows  }  Holy  ^icripture 
■peaks  of  witches  and  wizards,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  in 
desert  places  ;  and  even  in  the  old  counljy  we  have  heard  tell  of 
those  who  have  sold  their  souls  for  ever  for  the  little  power  the; 
get  for  a  few  years  on  eartli." 

By  this  time  the  whole  table  waasilent,  listening  to  the  capt^  ; 
TBS  just  one  of  those  chance  silences  that  sometimes  occur,  witli- 
out  any  apparent  reason,  and  often  without  any  apparent  conse- 
quence. But  all  present  had  reason,  before  many  months  had 
passed  over,  to  remember  the  words  which  Lois  spoke  in  answer, 
although  her  voice  waa  low,  and  she  only  thought  in  tlie  interest  o( 
tha  moment  of  being  heard  by  her  old  friend  tbe  captain. 

"  They  ore  tearful  creatures,  tlie  witches!  and  yet  I  am  sor^ 
loi  the  poor  old  women,  whilst  I  dread  them.    Wo  '■- -^  —  ■" 
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Bsiford,  when  I  was  a  little  child.    No  one  knew  irhence  she  i 
hut  die  settled  herwlf  down  in  &  mud  Init  by  the  oonunon  i 
ud  there  ahc  lived,  she  and  her  est."    (At  the  mention  of  the^ 
Elder  Hawkins  ihook  his  hcftd  long  and  gloomilj'.)     "  No  one  k] 
how  she  tired,  if  it  were  not  on  nettles  and  scrax*^  of  oatmeal  i 
snoh-liku  frtod,  given  her  more  for  fear  than  for  pity.     She  n 
double,  and  alwayi  talking  and  muttering  to  herself-     Folk  i 
sliii  snared  birds  and  rabbits  in  the  thicket  that  came  down  to  nel 
hovel.     How  it  came  to  pass  I  cannot  say,  but  many  a  one  fell  lidi 
in  the  village,  and  much  cattle  died  one  spring,  wheal  was  ncarloo) 
yean  old.     I  never  hoard  much  about  It,  for  my  father  said  it  'wh 
lU  talldiig  about  such  things  -,  1  only  know  I  got  a  eidk  fright  a 
nftemoon,  when  the  m^d  had  gone  out  for  milk  and  had  taken  1 
with  her,  and  we  were  passing  a  meadow  where  the  Avon,  ciniti 
makes  a  deep  round  pool,  and  there  wiia  a  crowd  of  folk,  all  st3 
and  a  stii],  breathless  crowd  makes  the  heart  beat   worae  thai 
shonting,  noisy  one.     They  were  all  gazing  towards  the  water,  r^ 
the  maid  held  me  up  in  her  arms  to  see  the   sight   above 
shoulders  of  the  people  ;  and  I  saw  old  Hannah  in  the  water, 
i,rrey  hur  all  streaming  down  lier  shoulders,  and  her  face  ble 
and  black  with  the  stones  and  the  mud  they  had  been  throwinl 
her,  and  her  cat  tied  round  her  neck.    I  hid  my  face,  I  knoo; 
luon  as  I  saw  the  fearsome  sight,  for  her  eyee  met  mine  as  a 
were  glaring  with  fury — poor,  helpless,  baited  creature  1— 
^ught  the  sight  of  me,  and  cried  out,  '  Parson's  wench,  . 
wencli,  yonder,  in  thy  nurse's  arms,  thy  dad  hatb  never  triedi 
to  save  me,  and  none  shall  save  thee  when  thou  art  brou^t  up  f 
witch.'   Oh  1  tlie  words  rang  in  my  ears,  whenlwBsdroppingM 
tor  years  after.     I  used  to  dream  that  I  waa  in  that  pond,  all : 
hated  me  with  their  eyes  because  I  was  a  witch  :  and,  at  ttmeS) 
black  catused  to  seem  living  again,  andsay  over  those  dreadful  woi 

Lois  stopped  :  the  two  daughters  looked  at  her  excitement-' 
a  kind  of  shrinking  surprise,  for  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  B 
Hawkins  shook  his  head,  and  muttered  texts  from  Scripture ; 
cheerful  Widow  Smith,  not  liking  the  gloomy  turn  of  the  convf 
.  tion,  tried  to  give  it  a  lightsr  cast  by  saying,  "  And  I  don't  di 
but  what  the  parson's  bonny  laaa  has  bewitched  mnnya  one  si 
with  her  dimples  and  her  pleasant  ways — eh,  Captain  Holder 
It's  you  must  tell  ub  tales  of  this  yoiwg  last's  doings  in  Eng 

Ay,  ay,"  said  the  captain,  "there's  one  under  her  chamiB^ 
Warwidtshiro  who  will  never  get  the  better  of  it,  I'm  thinl  * 

Elder  Hawkins  rose  to  speak  ;  he  stood  leaning  on  hi 
which  were  placed  on  the  table:  "Brethren,"  said  he,  ' 
upbraid  you  if  ye  speak  lightly ;  charms  and  witchcraft 
things  :  1  trust  tliis  maiden  hath  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  < 
in  thought.     But  my  mind  misgives  me  at  her  story.     The  h( 
witch  might  have  power  from  Satan  to  infect  her  mind,  she  I 
yet  a  child,  with  tlie  deadly  sin.  Instead  of  vain  talking,  I  call 
TOn  all  to  join  with  me  in  prayer  for  this  stranger  in  our  land, 
'AST  heart  may  be  purged  from  oil  iniquity.    Let  uspmy." 
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**  Come,  there's  no  harm  In  that,"  said  the  oaptain ;  "bnt, 
£li]er  Hawkma,  when  you  are  at  work,  just  pray  for  us  all,  for  1 
•m  afeard  there  be  some  of  ua  need  purging  from  iniquity  a  good 
deal  more  than  I^ois  Barclay,  and  a  prayer  for  a  man  never  does 
mischief." 

Captun  Holdemeaae  had  buaineBB  in  Boston  which  detained 
him  there  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  during  that  time  Lois  remained 
with  the  Widow  Smith,  seeing  what  waa  to  be  seen  of  the  new  land 
that  contained  her  futiire  home.  The  letter  of  her  dying  mother 
was  sent  olf  to  Salem,  meanwhile,  by  a  lad  going  thither,  in  order 
to  prepare  her  Uncle  Ralph  Eickaon  for  his  niece's  coming,  as  soon 
as  Captain  Holdemesse  could  lind  leisure  to  take  her  ;  for  he  oon- 
■idered  her  given  into  hia  own  personal  charge,  until  he  could  ■con- 
sign her  to  her  uncle's  care.  When  the  time  came  for  going  to 
Sidem,  Lois  felt  very  sad  at  leaving  the  kindly  woman  underwhoee 
roof  she  had  been  staying,  and  looked  hack  as  long  as  she  could  see 
anything  of  Widow  Smith's  dwelling.  She  was  packed  into  a  rough 
kind  of  country  cart,  which  just  held  her  and  Oaptain  Holdemesse, 
beside  the  driver.  There  waa  a  basket  of  provisions  under  their 
feet,  and  behind  them  hung  a  ht^  of  provender  for  the  horse  ;  for 
it  was  a  good  day's  journey  to  Salem,  and  the  road  was  reputed  so 
dangerous  that  it  was  ill  tarrying  a  minute  longer  than  necaasary 
for  refreshment.  English  roads  were  bad  enough  at  that  period, 
and  for  long  after ;  but  in  America  the  way  waa  simply  the  cleared 
ground  of  tixe  forest — the  stumps  of  the  felled  trees  still  remaining 
m  the  direct  line,  forming  obstacles,  which  it  reotiired  the  moat 
c^^ful  driving  to  avoid  ;  and  in  the  hoUowa,  where  the  ground 
was  swampy,  the  pulpy  nature  of  it  waa  obviated  by  logs  of  wood 
laid  across  the  boggy  port.  The  deep  green  forest,  Wangled  into 
heavy  daikness  even  thus  early  in  the  year,  came  within  a  few  ynrda 
of  the  road  all  the  way,  though  efforts  were  rognlarly  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  settlements  to  keep  a  certain  space 
dear  on  each  side,  for  fear  of  the  lurking  Indiana,  who  might  other- 
wise Dome  upon  them  unawares.  The  cries  of  strange  birds,  the 
unwonted  colour  of  some  of  them,  all  suggested  to  the  imaginative 
or  unaccustomed  traveller  the  idea  of  war-whoops  and  painted 
deadly  enemies.  But  at  hist  they  drew  near  to  Salem,  which  ri- 
valled Boston  in  size  in  those  days,  and  boasted  the  name  of  one 
or  two  streets,  although  to  an  English  eye  they  looked  rather  more 
like  irregularly-built  houses,  clustered  round  the  meeting-house,  or 
rather  one  of  the  meeting-houses,  for  a  second  waa  in  process  of 
building.  The  whole  place  was  surrounded  with  two  circles  of 
Btookades  i  between  the  two  were  the  gardens  and  grazing  ground 
,  fur  those  who  dreaded  their  cattle  straying  into  the  woods,  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  reclaiming  them. 

The  lad  who  drove  them  flogged  his  spent  horse  into  a  trot,  as  they 
went  through  Salem  to  Ralpli  Eickaon's  hoUEie.  It  was  evening,  the 
leisure  time  for  theinhabitanta,  and  their  children  wereat  play  before 
the  bouses.  Lois  was  struck  by  the  beautyof  onewee  toddJos^dKiJi^ 
wid  turned  to  look  after  it;  it  caught  its VitUeSQO\iVn.o.ANaB.'^iA"«»s™-» 


1 
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Mid  (ell  with  kujUiat brought  the  mother  out  in  iiSHglit.  An  al 
out,  her  eye  caught  Lois'  anxious  gaze,  although  the  noiaeof  the  i 
wbeoli  dn>wned  the  aound  of  her  words  of  inquiry  as  to  tlie  nl 
of  tii«  hurt  the  child  had  receired.  Nor  had  Loia  time  to  i 
long  upon  the  matter,  for  the  instant  after,  the  horse  waa  p 
up  tit  the  door  of  a  good,  aquare,  aubstantial  wooden  house,  f ' — 
over  into  a  creamy  whit«,  perhaps  as  handsome  a  house  m 
Salem  ;  uid  there  she  was  told  by  the  driver  that  her  unde,  I 
Hickson,  lived.  In  the  flurry  of  the  moment  she  did  not  m 
but  Cai'lain  Uoldemoxse  did,  that  noons  came  out  at  theunwt 
sound  of  wheels,  to  receive  and  welcome  hec.  She  was  lifted  i 
by  the  old  sailor,  and  led  into  a  large  room,  aimoat  like  the  bl 
NiiDie  Kuglish  manor-house  nd  to  aize.  A  tall,  gaunt  young  db 
three  or  four-anil-twenty  sat  on  a  bench  by  one  of  the  wind 
reading  a  great  folio  by  the  fading  light  of  day.  He  did  nob 
when  they  came  in,  but  looked  at  them  with  siuprise,  no  gleU 
intelligence  coming  into  his  stem,  dark  face.  There  was  uo  wa 
ill  the  house-place.  Captain  Holdumesae  paused  a  moment, 
then  said  : 

"  Is  this  house  Ralph  Hicksoii's  ? " 

"Itu,"aud  tlie  young  man,  in  a  slow,  deep  voice.  Bn 
added  no  word  further. 

"  This  is  his  niece,  Lois  Barclay,"  said  the  captain,  taking 
girl's  arm,  and  pushing  her  forwards.  The  young  man  lookt 
her  steadily  and  gravely  for  a  minute  ;  then  rose,  and  carel 
marking  the  page. in  the  folio  which  hitherto  had  lain  open  i 
his  knee,  said,  still  in  the  same  heavy,  indilferent  manner,  "  £ 
call  my  mother,  she  will  know. " 

He  opened  a  door  which  looked  into  a  warm  bright  kite 
ruddy  with  the  light  of  the  lire,  over  which  three  women  were 
parently  engaged  in  cooking  something,  while  a  fourth,  ad 
Indian  woman,  of  a  greenish-brown  colour,  shrivelled  up  and  ' 
with  apparent  age,  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  evidently  £i 
ing  the  others  the  articles  they  required. 

"  Mother  1"  said  the  young  man;  and  having  arrested 
attention,  he  pointed  over  iua  shoulder  to  the  newly-air 
strangers,  and  returned  to  tlio  ntnd^  of  liis  book,  from  time  tot 
liowQver,  furtively  examining  Lois  from  beneath  his  dark  shl 
eyebroVFB. 

A  tall,  largely-made  woman,  past  middle-life,  oome  in  front 
kitchen,  and  stood  reconnoitring  the  strangers. 

Captain  Holdemesse  spoke. 

"  This  is  Lois  Barclay,  master  Ralph  Hickaon's  niece." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  her,"  said  the  mistress  of  the  house,  J 
deep  voice,  almost  as  masculine  as  her  soii'a. 

"  Master  Hickson  received  his  sister's  letter,  did  he  not  1  I| 
it  off  myself  by  a  lad  named  Ellas  Wellcome,  who  loft  Boston 
this  place  yeater  morning." 

"Ralph  Hioksonhaa  received  no  such  letter.    He  lies  bedrid 
"--  -'--mber  beyond.   Any  letters  for  him  must  come  through 
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B  ;  wherefore  I  cmi  affirm  witli  certainty  that  no  such  letter  has 
been  delivei-ed  here.  Hia  Bister  Barclay,  slie  that  was  Henrietta 
BickBon,  and  whose  husband  took  the  oaths  to  Chiirica  Stuart,  and 
■tuak  by  his  living  when  all  godly  mon  left  theirs " 

Iioia,  who  had  thought  her  heart  was  dead  and  cold  a,  minute 
before  at  the  ungracious  reception  she  had  met  with,  felt  words  com.e 
wp  into  her  mouth  at  the  implied  insult  to  her  father,  and  spoke 
'  to  her  own  and  the  captain's  astonishment  : 
'  They  might  he  godly  men  who  left  their  churdies  on  that  day 
of  which  you  speak,  madam  ;  but  tltey  alone  wora  not  the  godly 
men,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  limit  true  godliness  fur  mere 
opinion'R  i»ke." 

"  Well  said,  lass,"  spoke  out  the  captain,  looking  round  upon 
her  with  a  kind  of  admiring  wonder,  and  patting  her  on  the  back. 

Lois  and  her  nunt  gashed  into  each  other's  eyes  unHinchingly, 

a  minute  or  two  of  silence  ;  but  the  girl  felt  her  colour  coming 
jind  going,  while  the  elder  woman's  never  varied  ;  and  the  eyes  of 
the  young  maiden  were  filling  fast  with  tears,  while  those  of  Grace 
Hickson  kept  on  their  stare,  dry  and  unwavering. 

"  Mother!  "  said  the  youngman,  rising  up  with  a  quickermotion 
than  any  one  had  yet  used  in  this  house,  "  it  is  ill  speaking  of  audi 
matters  when  my  coufdn  comes  first  among  us.  The  Lord  may  give 
her  grace  hereafter,  but  she  has  travelled  from  Boston  city  to-day, 
and  aiQ  and  this  seafaring  man  must  need  rest  and  food." 

He  did  not  attend  to  see  the  etfoct  of  his  worda,  hut  sat  down 
agaiii,  and  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  his  book  in  an  instant.  Perhaps 
he  knew  that  his  word  was  law  with  his  grim  mother,  for  ho  had 
hardly  ceased  speaking  before  she  had  pomted  to  a  wooden  settle  ; 
ftnd  smoothing  the  lines  on  her  countenance,  she  said  -  "  Whal; 
Manasseh  says  is  true.  Sit  down  here,  while  I  bid  Faith  and 
Ifattee  get  food  ready  ;  and  meanwhile  I  will  go  tell  my  hui^band, 
that  one  who  calls  herself  hia  sister's  child  is  come  over  to  pay 
him  a  visit." 

She  went  to  the  door  leading  into  tlie  kitchen,  and  gave  some 
directions  to  the  elder  girl,  whom  Lois  now  knew  to  be  the  daughter 
of  the  house.  Faith  stood  impassive,  while  her  mother  spoke, 
Boaroely  caring  to  look  at  the  newly-arrived  strangers.  She  was  like 
her  brother  Manauseh  iu  complexion,  bnt  liad  handsomer  features, 
and  large  mysterious-looking  eyes,  as  Lois  saw,  when  once  she  lifted 
them  up,  and  took  in  as  it  were  the  aspect  of  the  sea-captain  and 
her  cousin  with  one  swift,  searchinK  look.  About  the  stiff,  tall, 
angular  mother  and  the  scaroe  less  ^iant  figure  of  the  daughter,  a 
girl  of  twelve  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  played  all  manner  of  impish 
antics,  unheeded  by  them,  as  if  it  were  her  accustomed  habit  to  poep 
about,  now  under  their  arms,  now  at  this  side,  now  at  that,  luaJdnti 
grimaces  all  the  wliile  at  Lois  and  Captain  Holdemesse,  who  sal 
fa^ng  the  door,  weary,  and  somewhat  duheartened  by  their  recoji 
tion.  The  captain  pulled  out  tobacco,  and  began  to  chew  it  by  way 
•f  consolation  ;  but  iu  a  moment  or  two  his  usual  elasticit'v  of  «^\i>'. 
Buoe  to  his  rescue,  and  he  said  in  a  low  vuice  \a  'L«^^  " 


if  wri-  I 

It  Mil    I 

richt,    \ 
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"  That  scoundrel  Elias,  I  will  give  it  him  !  If  the  lettor  hj 
biit  been,  doliverad,  thou  wouUiit  have  had  a  different  kind  o!  w 
oomu  ;  but  as  soon  aa  1  have  had  some  victuals,  I  will  go  out  tu 
find  the  lad,  and  bring  back  the  letter,  and  that  will  make  all  right, 

my   wench.      Nay,    don't   be    down-hearted,    for  I   cannot  Ebuid  i 

women's  tears.     Thou'rt  juat  worn  out  with  the  ahakuig  &iid  the  ' 

want  of  food. "  j 

Lois  brushed  away  her  tears,  and  looking  round  to  try  aod  I 

divert  her  tlioughta  by  fixing  them  on  present  objeots,  she  cau^t  bet  I 

cousin  Manasfloh's  deep-aet  eyes  furtively  watching  hor.      It  wai  | 

with  no  unfriendly  ^aw,  yet  it  made  Lois  uncointortable,  putica-  i 

larly  aa  ho  did  not  withdraw  hia  looka  after  he  must  have  seen  that  I 

she  obsOTTed  him.     She  was  glad  when  her  aunt  called  her  into  m  ' 

inner  room  to  see  her  uncle,  and  she  escaped  from  the  ateady  obser-  j 
vance  of  her  gloomy,  silent  cousin. 

Kalph  Hickaon  was  much  older  than  his  ivife,  and  his  illnea  I 

madti  him  look  older  still.    He  had  never  had  the  force  of  chsractcr  I 
that  Grace,  hie  spouse,  pc^sessed,  and  age  and  sickness  had  nou 

rendered  him  almost  childish  at  times.     But  liis  nature  was  affee-  I 
tionate,  and  atretohing  out  his  trembling  arms  from  where  he  lay 
bedridden,  he  gave  Lois  an  unhesitating  welcome,  never  waiting  for 

the  confirmation  of  the  inisaing  letter  before  he  acknowledged  her  j 

to  be  his  niece.  I 

"Oh!    'tis  kind  in  tliee  to  come  all  across  the  sea   to  nt^e  , 

acquaintance  with  thine  uncle;  kindinSisterBarclay  to  spare  thee!"  1 

Lois  had  to  tell  him  there  was  no  one  living  to  miss  her  at  home  I 

in  England  ;  that  in  fact  she  had  no  homeinEngland,  nofathernor  I 

motlier  left  upon  earth;  and  that  she  had  been  bidden  by  hi!r  1 

mother's  lost  words  to  seek  him  out,  and  aak  him  for  a  home.    E«r  I 

words  came  up,  half -choked  from  a  heavy  heart,  and  hie  dulled  wit*  I 

could  not  take  tlieir  meaning  in  without  several  repetitious  ;  aui  | 

then  he  cried  like  a  child,  rather  at  hia  own  losa  of  a  sister,  whom  ' 

he  had  not  seen  fur  more  than  twenty  years,  than  at  that  of  tke  1 

orphan's  standing  before  him,  trying  hard  not  to  cry,  but  to  itut  I 

bravely  in  this  new  strange  home.  What  most  of  all  helped  Loa  (o  | 

her  self-restraint  was  her  aunt's  unaympathetic  look.     Bom  and  I 

bred  in  New  England,  Grace  Hickaon  had  a  kind  of  jeoloiu  diilUu  I 

to  her  husband's  English  relations,  which  hod  increased  ainoe  of  l»b«  \ 

years  hia  weakened  mind  yearned  after  tfaeni,  and  he  foi^ot  the  good  i 

reason  he  had  had  for  his  self-exUe,  and  moaned  over  tite  deciaiini  I 

which  had  led  to  it  as  the  great  mistake  of  his  life.     "  Come,"  said  , 

she,  "  it  strikes  me  that,  in  all  this  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  one  who  | 
died  fiUl  of  years,  ye  are  forgetting  in  Whose  hands  life  aud  death 

True  words,  but  iU-snoken  at  that  time.     Lois  looked  up  at  h«  ' 

with  a  scarcely-disguised  indignation  ;  which  increased  as  she  beani  i 

the  contamptuoua  tone  in  which  her  aunt  went  on  talking  to  Eliii  ' 

Rickson,  even  while  she  was  arranging  hia  bed  with  a  regard  t^  lot  j 
greater  comfort. 
^_  "One  would  think  fKOM-wert  ft %o5\<S!aTOa.'\,V5yoa\oo»n  Umc 
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urt  always  making  over  spilt  nulk  ;  and  truth  is,  tliou  art  liut  cliild- 
iah  in  tbinB  old  age.  Wlieii  we  ware  wuil,  thou  left  all  thinga  to 
the  Lord  ;  I  would  never  Lava  married  thee  else.  Nay,  lass,"  auid 
■he,  catching  the  expression  on  Lola's  face,  ' '  thuti  art  never  going 
to  browbeat  me  with  thine  angry  looks,  I  do  my  duty  an  I  read  it, 
end  there  ie  never  a,  man  in  Bnlem  that  dare  speak  a  word  to  Grace 
Hickaun  about  either  her  works  or  her  faith.  Godly  Mr.  Cotton 
Slather  hath  said,  that  even  he  might  leam  of  me  ;  and  I  would  ad- 
yiB3  thee  rather  to  humble  thyself,  and  see  if  the  Lord  may  not  oon- 
vert  thee  from  thy  wayi,  aince  He  has  sent  thea  to  dwell,  as  it  were, 
in  Zion,  where  the  preciona  dew  falla  daily  on  Aaron's  beard." 

Iioia  felt  ashamed  and  sorry  to  find  that  her  aunt  Iiad  ho  truly 
interpreted  the  momentary  expression  of  her  features  ;  she  biamod 
herself  a  little  for  the  feeling  that  had  caused  that  expression,  trying 
to  think  how  much  her  aunt  might  have  been  troubled  with  some- 
thing before  the  unexpected  irruption  of  the  atraiigers,  and  again 
hoping  that  the  remembrauce  of  this  misunderstanding  would  soon 
pass  away.  So  she  endeavoured  to  reassure  herself,  and  not  to  give 
way  to  her  uncle's  tender  trembling  pressure  of  her  hand,  aa,  ot  her 
aunt's  bidding,  she  wished  him  "good  night,"  and  returned  into  the 
outer,  or  "keeping  "-room,  where  all  the  family  wore  now  assembled, 
ready  for  the  meed  of  flour-cakea  and  vonison-ateaks  which  Nattee, 
the  Indian  servant,  was  bringing  in  from  the  kitchen.  No  one 
Beemed  to  have  been  speaking  to  Captain  Holdemesse  while  Lois 
had  been  away.  Manasseh  sat  quiet  and  silent  where  he  did,  with 
the  book  open  upon  hui  knee,  his  eyes  thoughtfully  fixed  on  vacancy, 
as  if  he  aaw  a  vision,  or  dreamed  dreama.  Faith  stood  by  the  table, 
ladly  directing  Nattee  in  her  preparations  ;  and  Prudence  lolled 
against  the  door-frame,  between  kitoheu  and  keeping-room,  playing 
tncks  on  the  old  Indiiin  woman  as  she  parsed  backwards  and  for- 
wards, till  Nattee  appeared  to  be  in  a  strong  state  of  expressed  ir- 
ritation, which  she  tried  in  vain  to  repress,  as  whenever  she  showed 
■ay  sign  of  it,  Prudence  on!y  seemed  excited  to  greater  luiBohief, 
When  all  was  ready,  Manasseh  l:fted  hia  right  hand,  and  "  asked  a 
blessing, "  as  it  was  termed  ;  but  the  grace  became  a  long  prayer  for 
abstract  spiritual  blessings,  for  strength  to  combat  Satan,  and  to 
quench  his  fiery  darts,  and  at  length  assumed,  so  Lois  thought,  a 
purely  personal  character,  as  if  the  young  man  had  forgotten  the 
occasion,  and  even  the  people  present,  but  waa  searching  into  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  that  beset  his  own  sick  soul,  and  spreading 
them  out  before  the  Lord.  He  was  brought  back  by  a  pluck  at  the 
coat  from  Prudence  ;  he  opened  his  shut  eyes,  cast  an  angry  glEuice 
at  the  child,  who  made  a  face  at  him  for  sole  reply,  and  then  he  sat 
down,  and  they  all  fell  to.  Gwice  Hickaon  would  have  thought  her 
hospitahty  sadly  at  fault  if  she  had  allowed  Oaptoin  Holdemeaae 
o  out  in  search  of  abed.  Skins  were  spread  for  him  on  the  floorof 
keeping-room  ;  a  Bible  and  a  square  bottle  of  spirits  were  placed 
■  table  to  supply  Ida  wants  during  the  night;  and  in  apite  of 
mrnn  and  troublen,  temptationa,  or  sins  of  the  membcsn  a^ 
ihsy  were  till  asloBp  before  ftw  tosra.  Ao&^wa^^»>* 
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In  the  niomiiig  the  captain'g  first  core  wu  bo  go  out  in  mute 
the  boy  EUaa  and  tho  niiBBing  letter.  Ue  met  hjiu  bringing  it  i 
lui  BMy  uoosdence,  for,  thoi^ht  Dlioa,  a.  few  hours  aooner  or  !i 
will  nioke  no  ditference  ;  to-night  or  the  morrow  morning  nill 
all  the  same.  But  he  was  startled  into  a  aenae  of  wrong-dmng 
a  •nund  box  on  the  ear  from  the  very  Disn  nho  had  chained  hia 
deliver  it  speedily,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  at  that  T 
moment  in  Boaton  citv. 

The  letter  delivered,  all  pOBsible  proof  being  giren  that  Lola 
a  right  to  daini  a  home  from  her  nearest  relations.  Captain  Hold 
netae  thought  it  best  to  take  leave. 

"  Thou  It  take  to  thera,  lass,  maybe,  when  there  is  no 

to  make  thee  think  on  the  old  covinttj.  Nny,  nay  !  parting  is  hi 
work  at  all  times,  and  best  get  hard  work  done  out  of  hand.  Kj 
lip  thine  hecut,  my  wenuh,  and  I'll  come  back  and  see  thee  n 
spring,  if  wq  are  all  spared  till  then  ;  and  who  knows  what  fine  yo 
miller  mayn't  come  with  me  I  Don't  go  and  get  wed  to  a  pm 
Puritan,  meanwhile.     There,  there  ;  I'm  off,     God  bleas  thee! 

And  Lob  waa  left  alone  in  New  England. 


CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  liiird  up-liill  work  for  Iiois  to  win  hersalt  a  place  in  ti 
family.     Her  aunt  was  a  woman  of  narrow,  strong  affections.     S 
love  for  her  husband,  if  ever  she  had  any,  was  burnt  out  and  d( 
long  ago.     What  she  did  for  him  she  did  from  duty  j  but  du^  Ml 
not  strong  enough  to  restrain  that  little  member  the  tongue ;  Mi 
Lois's  heart  often  bled  at  the  continual  flow  of  ooutemptuona  A 
proof  which  Grace  constantly  addressed  to  her  husband,  even  wl" 
she  was  aparina  no  pains  or  trouble  to  minister  to  his  bodily  ai 
and  comfort.     It  was  more  as  a  relief  to  herself  that  she  spokaS 
tills  way,  than  with  any  desire  that  her  speech  should  affect  hi 
mid  he  was  too  deadened  by  illness  to  feelhurt  by  them;  or,  iti 
be,  the  constant  repetition  of  her  sarcasms  had  made  him  indifier 
it  any  rate,  bo  that  he  had  his  food  and  his  state  of  bodily  wac 
attended  to,  he  very  seldom  seemed  to  care  much  for  anytJiing  c 
flven  Ids  first  flow  of  aflection  towards  Lois  was  soon  exhausti 
he  oared  for  her  because  she  arranged  his  pillows  well  and  sldlfuH 
and  because  she  could  prepare  new  and  dainty  kinds  of  food  forU 
sick  appetite,  but  no  longer  for  her  as  his  dead  sister's  child.     Still 
he  did  care  for  her,  and  Lois  was  too  glad  of  this  little  hoard  of 
aflection  to  examine  how  or  why  it  was  given.     To  him  she  ooiild 
e  pleasure,  but  apparently  to  no  one  else  in  that  household.    Her 
nt  looked  askance  at  her  for  many  reasons  :  the  first  coming  of 
Luis  to  Salem  was  inopportune,  the  expression  of  disapprobation  on 
her  face  on  that  evening  still  lingered  and  rankled  in  Grace's  me- 
moty  ;   early  prejudices,  and  feelings,   and  prepossessiona  of  tha 
"""agUsh  girl  were  all  on  ihe  aide  of  what  would  nowbe  called  ChofA 
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kft  State,  what  was  tlieu  eeteemed  in  that  country  a  superstitious 
■eivance  of  the  directions  of  a  Popish  rabrio,  luid  a  serrile  regard 
r  the  family  of  aji  oppressing  and  irreligiaoa  king.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
iimoeed  that  Lois  did  not  feel,  and  feel  acutely,  the  want  of  E^m- 
ifiy  that  all  those  with  whom  she  was  now  living  manifested  to- 
rds  the  old  hereditary  loyalty  (religiona  aa  well  aa  political  loyalty) 
,  whidi  she  hail  been  brought  up.  With  hei  aunt  and  Mannsaeh  it 
H  more  than  want  of  sympathy  ;  it  was  positive,  active  antipathy 
I  rU  the  ideas  Lois  held  most  dear.  The  very  allusion,  however 
lOtdentally  made,  to  the  little  old  gtey  church  at  Barford,  where 
c  father  had  preached  so  long — tiie  occasional  reference  to  the 
inbleB  in  which  her  own  country  had  been  distracted  when  she 
aid  the  adherence,  in  which  she  had  been  brought  np,  to  the 
ttfon  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong,  seemed  to  irritate  Manasseh 
iBt  endurance.  Ue  would  get  tip  from  his  reading,  his  constant 
Uployment  when  at  home,  and  walk  angrily  about  the  room  after 
ois  nod  said  anything  of  this  kind,  muttering  to  himself  ;  and  once 
I  had  even  stopped  before  her,  and  in  a  passionate  tone  bade  her 
it  talk  so  like  a  fooL  Now  this  was  veiy  different  to  his  mother's 
astic,  contemptuoua  way  of  treating  tdl  poor  Lots'a  little  loyal 
^  Giaoe  would  lead  her  on —  at  least  she  did  at  first,  till 

e  made  Lois  wiser — to  express  her  thoughts  on  such  sub- 
till,  iust  when  the  girl's  heart  was  opening,  her  aunt  would 
round  upon  her  with  some  bitter  sneer  that  roused  all  the  evil 
eelings  in  Lois's  diaposition  by  its  sting.  Now  Manasseh  seemed, 
llirough  all  his  anger,  to  be  so  really  grieved  b^  what  he  considered 
her  error,  that  he  went  much  nearer  to  convincing  her  that  there 
night  be  two  sides  to  a  question.  Only  this  was  a  view  that  it 
appeared  like  treachery  to  her  dead  fatlier's  memory  to  entertain. 
,  Bomehow,  Lois  felt  instinctively  that  Manasseh  was  really 
liiiendly  towards  her.  Ue  was  little  in  the  hoaae  ;  there  was  farm- 
ing, and  some  kind  of  mercantile  buainess  to  be  transacted  by  him, 
l«  real  head  of  the  house  ;  and  as  the  season  drew  on,  he  went 
kbooting  and  hunting  in  the  surrounding  forests,  with  a  daring 
irhich  caused  his  mother  to  warn  and  reprove  him  in  private,  although 
to  the  neighbours  she  boasted  largely  of  her  son's  courage  and  dis- 
regard of  danger.  Lois  did  not  often  walk  out  for  the  mere  sake  of 
■Talking,  there  was  generally  some  household  errand  to  be  transacteil 
Irhen  any  of  the  women  of  tlie  family  went  abroad  ;  but  once  or 
twice  she  had  caught  glimpses  of  the  dreary,  dark  wood,  hemming 
ia  the  cleared  land  on  all  sides — the  great  wood  with  its  perpetiiiil 
ffovement  of  branch  and  bough,  and  its  solemn  wail,  that  came  int^r 
Ule  very  streets  of  Salem  when  certain  winds  blew,  bearing  the 
pound  1^  the  pine-trees  dear  upon  the  ears  that  had  leisure  to  listen. 
And  from  all  accounts,  this  old  forest,  girdhng  round  the  settlement, 
raa  full  o!  dreaded  and  mysterious  beasts,  and  still  more  to  be 
treaded  Indians,  stealing  in  and  out  among  the  shadows,  intent  on 
iloody  schemes  against  the  Christian  people  :  panther- streaked, 
tAven  Indians,  in  leo^e  by  tbeir  own  confession,  as  well  as  by  thi 
^ular  belief,  with  evil  powers. 


Naltee,  the  old  liiJUn  servant,  would  occaaionallf  make  I 
hlood  run  cold  aa  abe  and  Faith  and  Prudence  listened  to  tlie 
■tories  tha  told  thom  of  the  vizards  of  her  race.  It  ym  oftt 
the  Idt^^en,  in  tha  darkening  OTening,  while  some  cooking  pn 
was  going  on,  that  the  old  Indian  crone,  Hitting  on.  her  haul 
hy  the  bright  red  wood  embers  wluch  aont  up  no  Same,  but  a  1 
]it;kt  reveraiiw  the  shodowv  of  all  the  faces  around,  told  her  i 
Hloriea  while  they  were  awaiting  the  rising  of  tlie  dough,  peiclw 
out  of  which  the  household  bread  had  to  be  made.  '™  '"^^ 
through  these  atoriei  always  a  ghastly,  uneipreaned  i  ^^ 
BOiiie  human  aacrifice  being  needed  to  complete  the  euccess  tt 
inonntKtion  to  the  EMI  One  ;  and  the  poor  old  creatare,  ha 
believing  and  shuddering  as  she  narrated  her  tale  in  broken  En^ 
took  a  strange,  unconscious  pleasure  in  her  power  over  her  hel 
— young  girls  of  the  oppreasing  race,  which  had  brought  her  i 
into  a  state  little  differing  from  elaveiy,  and  reduced  her  pot>^ 
outeasta  on  the  hunting-grounds  which  bad  belonged  to  her  taii 
After  such  tales,  it  required  no  small  eSbrt  on  Lois's  partt 
iiut,  at  her  aunt's  command,  into  the  common  pasture  round 
towii,  and  bring  the  cattle  home  at  night.  Who  knew  but  * 
the  double-headed  snake  might  start  up  from  each  blackbt 
bush — that  wicked,  cunning,  accursed  oroaturB  in  the  Hervi< 
Indian  wiy.ardB,  that  had  such  power  over  all  those  whit« 
who  met  the  eyes  placed  at  either  end  of  hia  long,  dnuous,  orea 
Itody,  so  that  loathe  him,  loathe  the  Indian  race  as  they  would 
they  must  go  into  the  forest  to  seek  out  some  Indian 


ground  by  tlie  wizards,  which  changed  that  persou'u  nature  W 
found  them  ;  bo  that,  gontio  and  loving  as  they  might  have  beer 
before,  thereaftor  they  took  no  pleasure  but  in  the  cruel  torments 
of  others,  and  had  a  strange  power  given  to  them  of  causing  bucI: 
tomieuts  at  their  will.  Once  Nattee,  speaking  low  to  Lois,  whc 
was  alone  with  her  in  the  kitchen,  whispered  out  her  terrified  be- 
lief that  such  a  spell  had  Prudence  found  ;  and  when  the  Indisi 
Hhowed  her  arms  to  Loi«,  all  pinched  black  and  blue  by  the  impid 
child,  the  English  girl  began  to  be  afraid  of  her  cousin  as  of  oiu 
possesBed.  But  it  was  not  Nattee  alone,  nor  young  imaginativt 
girla  alone,  that  believed  in  these  stories.  We  can  afford  to  smili 
at  thom  now ;  but  our  English  ancestors  entertained  superstition.' 
of  much  the  same  character  at  the  same  period,  and  with  less  excuse, 
as  the  circumstances  surrounding  them  were  better  known,  and 
consequently  more  eiplioable  by  common  sense  than  llie  ren' 
mysteries  of  the  deep,  untrodden  forests  of  New  England.  Tin 
grarest  divines  not  only  believed  stories  similar  to  that  of  th( 
double-headed  serpent,  and  other  tales  of  witchcraft,  but  thejmadi 
suchnarrationa  tha  aubjecta  of  preachingand  prayer;  and  as  coward' 
ice  makes  us  all  cruel,  men  who  were  blameless  iu  many  of  the 
relationa  of  life,  and  oven  praiseworthy  in  some,  became;,  fma 
auperatitiOB,  cruel  peraectLton  %'boQ.ti  Mai%  tiiaa,  ehowi^  iwniH 
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nrards  anjone  whom  they  believed  to  he  in  league  witli  the  Evil 

Faith  was  the  person  with  whoia  the  English  girl  was  the  most 
ilamate^  associated,  in  her  uncle's  house.  The  two  were  about  the 
me  age,  and  certain  household  employments  were  shared  between 
lam.  They  took  it  in  turns  to  call  in  the  cows,  to  make  up  the 
'ter  Hhioh  had  been  churned  by  Hoaea,  a  BtdfT,  old  out-door  ser- 
it,  in  whom  Grace  Hickson  placed  great  confidence ;  and  each 
ne  had  her  great  epinning-wheelforwool,  and  her  leaser  for  flax, 
efOTe  a  month  had  elapsed  after  Lois's  oomiag.  Faith  was  a  gravo, 
■■  4  person,  never  merry,  sometimes  very  sad,  though  Lois  was  u 
time  in  even  guessing  why,  She  would  try  in  her  sweet,  simple 
ion  to  oheer  her  cousin  up,  when  the  latter  was  depressed,  by 
dHng  her  old  stories  of  English  ways  and  life.  Occasionally,  Faith 
Mmed  to  care  to  listen,  oocasionaUy  she  did  not  heed  one  word,  but 
reamed  on.  Whether  of  the  past  or  of  the  future,  who  could  tell ) 
"'  old  ministers  came  in  to  pay  their  pastoral  visits.  Onsnoh 
Grace  Hickson  would  put  on  clean  apron  and  clean  cap,  and 
diem  more  welcome  than  she  was  ever  seen  to  do  any  one  else, 
inging  out  the  best  provisions  of  her  store,  and  setting  of  all  before 
^^lem.  Also,  the  great  Bible  was  brought  forth,  and  Hosea  and 
!Iattee  summoued  from  their  work  to  listen  while  the  minister  read 
I  chapter,  and,  as  lie  read,  expounded  it  at  considerable  length. 
After  this  all  knelt,  while  he,  standing,  lifted  up  his  right  hand,  and 
hjed  for  all  possible  combinations  of  Christian  men,  for  all  possible 
eaof  spiritual  need ;  and  lastly,  taking  the  individuals  before  him, 
would  put  lip  a  very  personal  supplication  for  each,  according  to 
notion  of  their  wants.  At  first  Lois  wondered  at  the  aptitude  of 
3  or  two  of  liis  prayers  of  this  description  totJie  ontwatil  circum- 
□f  each  case  ;  but  when  she  perceived  that  her  aunt  had 
usually  a  pretty  long  confidential  conversation  with  the  minister  in 
Jha  early  part  of  his  visit,  she  became  aware  that  he  received  botli 
his  impressions  and  his  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  "that 
godly  woman,  Grace  Hickson ;"  and  I  am  afraid  she  pud  les.<t  regard 
to  the  prayer  "for  the  maiden  from  anotherland,  who  hath  brought 
|the  errors  of  that  land  as  a  seed  with  her,  even  across  the  great 
ocean,  and  who  is  letting  even  now  the  little  seeds  shoot  up  into  an 
^ivil  tKe,  in  which  all  unclean  creatures  may  find  shelter. ' 
"  "I like  the  prayers  of  our  Church  better,"  said  Lois,  one  day  to 
1.  "  No  clergyman  in  England  can  pray  his  own  words,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  he  cannot  judge  of  othersaoaatofithiaprayeTsto 
.what  he  esteems  to  be  their  case,  as  Mr,  Tappau  did  this  morning." 
"I  hate  Mr.  Tappau  I "  said  Faith,  shortly,  a  passionate  flash  of 
Jigfat  coming  out  of  her  dark,  heavy  eyes. 

"Why  BO,  cousin)    It  seems  to  me  as  if  he  were  a  good  man, 
•Ithoogh  I  like  not  his  prayers." 

Faith  only  repeated  her  words,  "  1  hate  him." 
Lois  was  Boiry  for  this  strong,  bad  feeling;  instinctively  sorry, 
ahe  was  loving  herself,  delighted  in  being  loved,  and  felt  a  jar 
I  through  her  at  every  sign  of  wont  of  love  in  othera.     But  ihfl 
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did  not  know  what  to  saj,  and  was  silent  at  Lka  time.  Foitli,  I 
went  (>n  tiimiiig  her  whuel  with Tehemence,  but  spoke  never  avl 
until  hur  thread  snapped,  and  then  Hhe  puahed  the  wheel  a ' 
luutDj,  and  left  the  roiini. 

Hien  Prudence  crept  softly  up  toLois'B  aide.     Thiastrangodi 
Roeined  tu  be  tossed  abont  by  varying  mi>odB  :  to-day  she  waa 
iiig  and  oonnnHnicative  ;  to-morrow  she  might  be  deceitful,  m 
and  tH>  indifferent  to  the  pain  or  iwrrowa  of  others  that  you  « 
coll  her  almost  inhuman. 

' '  So  thou  doflt  not  like  Pastor  Tappau'a  prayers  1 "  she  whisf . 

Ifiia  was  sorry  to  liare  b«en  overheard,  but  abo  neither  wow 
nor  could  lake  bock  her  wordii. 

"I  like  them  not  so  well  as  the  prayers  I  used  to  hearat  hoi 

"Mother  says  thy  home  was  with  the  ungodly.  Nay,  don't ! . 
at  me  bo— it  was  not  I  that  said  it.  I'm  none  so  fond  of  prajB 
myselt,  nor  of  Pastor  Tappau  for  that  matter.  But  Faith  ca  " 
abide  him,  and  I  know  why.     Shall  I  tell  thee,  cousin  LoIpI" 

''No!  Faith  did  not  tell  lae,  and  she  was  the  right  peiwMt' 

"  Ask  her  where  young  Mr.  Nolan  is  gone  to,  and  tjrou  n 
hear,    I  have  seen  Faith  cry  by  the  hour  together  about  Mr.  Nol*I 

"Hush,  child !  hush  1  "  said  Lois,  for  she  heard  Faith'al 
proaching  step,  and  feared  lost  she  should  overhear  what  tliey  wl 
saying. 

The  truth  was  chat,  a  year  or  two  before,  there  hod  been  a  gn 
struggle  in  Salem  village,  a  great  division  in  the  religious  body,  ■ 
Pastor  Titppau  Itad  been  the  leader  of  the  more  violent,  and,  iiJ 
nyitely,  the  suuceBsful  party.    In  oonseqnence  of  this,  the  less  poff^ 
lar  minister,  Mr.  Nolan,   had  had  to  leave  the  place.     And  him 
Faith  Hickaon  loved  with  all  the  strength  of  her  passionate  heart, 
although  he  never  was  aware  of  the  attachment  he  had  excited,  and 
lier  own  family  were  too  regardless  of  manifestations  of  mere  foehi 
to  ever  observe  the  signs  of  any  emotion  on  hor  part.      But  the  «i 
Indian  servant   Nattee  saw  axii   obserred  them  alL       She  kua' 
UA  well  as  if   she  had  buen  told  the  reason,  why  Faith  had  It 
all  cai'o  about  father  or  mother,  brother  and  sister,  about  honsolM 
work  and  daily  occupation,  nay,  about  the  obaert-ancos  of  n 
an  well.      Nattco  read  the  meaning  of  the  deep  smouldai 

Faith's  dislike  to  Pastor  Tappau  aright ;   the  Indian  woman  ■ 

stood  why  the  girl  (whom  alone  of  all  the  wliite  people  she  loi 

avoided  the  old  minister— would  liide  in  the  wood-stack  mn 

than  be  called  in  to  listen  to  his  exJiortations  and  prayers.  WiA 
savage,  untutored  people,  it  is  not  "Love  me,  love  my  dog," 
^1 r.__  ;„, z  .,. . ,..,„_ J  .  ^._..._-_    ..Whom 
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bfoni  girlish  intereat  in  &  suspected  love  affair,  tliau  from  any  in- 
aifforent  and  lieartleas  cuiioHity,  that  she  could  not  help  piecing 
K^ether  little  speecheH  and  actions,  with  Faith's  intereat  in  the 
absent  banished  minister,  for  an  explanatory  duo,  till  not  s.  doubt 
remained  in  her  mind.  And  this  without  any  furthec  communicatiuu 
with  Prudence,  for  Lois  declined  hearing  any  more  on  the  subject 
from  her,  and  so  gave  deep  offence. 

Faith  grew  sadder  and  duller  as  the  autumn  drew  on.  She  lost 
her  appetite,  her  brown  complexion  became  sallow  and  colourless, 
her  dark  ejea  looked  hollow  and  wild.  The  first  of  November  was 
Dear  at  huid.  Lois,  in  her  instinctive,  well-intentioned  efforts  to 
bring  some  life  and  cheerfulness  into  the  monotonous  household, 
haA  been  telling  Faith  of  many  English  customs,  silly  enough,  no 
boubt,  and  which  scarcely  lighted  up  a  flicker  of  interest  in  the 
ttlnerican  girl's  mind.  The  cousins  were  lying  awake  in  their  bed 
&  the  great  implustered  room,  which  was  in  part  atore-room,  in 
^ort  bed-room.  Lois  was  full  of  sympathy  for  Faith  that  night. 
S'or  long  she  had  listened  to  her  cousin  s  heavy,  irrepressible  sighs, 
Sa  silence.  Faith  sighed  becauEe  liei  grief  wan  of  too  old  a  date  for 
niotent  emotion  or  ctying.  Lois  hsl^ened  without  speaking  in  the 
BUrk,  quiet  night  hours,  for  a  long,  long  time.  She  kept  quite  still, 
Beeauae  she  thought  such  vent  for  sorrow  might  rcHevo  her  cousin's 
weary  }ieart.  But  when  at  length,  instead  of  lying  motionless, 
u'sil^  deemed  to  be  growing  restless  even  to  convidsivo  motions  of 
&Br  limbs,  Lois  began  to  speak,  to  talk  about  England,  and  the 
Eaear  old  ways  at  home,  without  exciting  much  attention  on  Faith's 
taort,  until  at  length  she  fell  upon  the  subject  of  HaJlow-e'en,  and 
Bold  about  customs  then  and  long  afterwards  practised  in  England, 
Uud  that  have  scarcely  yet  died  out  in  Scotland.  As  she  told  of 
^pcks  she  had  often  played,  of  the  apple  eat^n  facing  a  mirror,  of 
Iwe  dripping  sheet,  of  the  basins  of  water,  of  the  nuts  burning  side 
Wy  side,  and  many  other  such  innocent  ways  of  divination,  by  which 
nAu^iing,  trembling  English  maidens  sought  to  see  the  form  of  their 
nuture  husbands,  if  husbands  they  were  Ui  have,  then  Faith  listened 
gseothlessly,  asking  short,  eager  questiuns,  as  if  some  ray  of  ho|ie 
D«d  entered  into  hur  gloomy  heiut.  Ijoia  went  on  speaking,  telling 
Bwr  of  all  the  stories  that  would  coniinn  the  trtith  of  the  second 
Ught  vouchsafed  to  all  suokurs  in  the  accustomed  methods,  h.'Llf- 
jWUeving,  half-incredulous  herself,  but  desiring,  above  all  thiugx, 
no  cheer  up  poor  Faith. 

jT  Suddenly,  Prudence  rose  up  from  her  truckle-bud  in  the  diui 
^omer  of  the  room.  They  had  not  thought  that  she  was  awake, 
nnit  she  had  been  listening  long. 

jT  "  Cousin  Loia  may  go  out  and  meet  Satan  by  the  brook-sido  il 
M|e  will,  but  if  thou  gCest,  Fuith,  I  will  tell  mother— ay,  and  I  will 
Bldl  Pastor  Tappau,  too.  Hold  thy  stories,  Cousin  Lois,  I  am 
raeaxed  of  my  very  life,  I  would  rather  never  be  wed  at  all,  than 
Heel  the  touch  of  the  creature  that  would  take  the  apple  out  of  my 
Phmi-^,  h  I  held  it  over  my  left  shoulder."  Yba  cscvVc^  ^\  %a.s^ 
Blond  scream  of  turwr  at  the  image  hex  iaacy  Iobj^  cim^\\M&.  'o-'^' 


h  «nd  Lois  sprang  out  to-vards  her,  flying  acroAS  the  m 
'ii  their  white  nlght^owiui.      At  the  utauB  instant,  a 
same  cry,  Grace  Ulckson  came  t«  her  child. 

"  Hush  1  hiish  I "  taid  Faith,  autboritstiveiy. 

"  What  is  it,  my  wench  1 "  asked  Grace.     While  Lois,  f 
if  she  had  done  all  the  mischief,  kept  silence. 

''  Take  her  away,  take  her  away  ! "  BCteamed  Prudence, 
uver  her  shoulder — her  loft  shoulder— the  Evil  One  is  there  ij 
6ce  him  stretching  over  for  the  half-bitten  apple." 

"  What  is  it  die  savB  1 "  said  Grace,  a\iaterely. 

"  She  is  dreaming,    said  Faith  ;  "Pnidence,  hold  thy  to 
1  And  she  pinched  the  child  severely,  while  Lois  more  tonderljfl 

I  tu  soothe  the  alanns  she  felt  that  she  had  conjured  np. 

"  Be  qniet.  Prudence,"  said  she,  "  and  go  to  sleep.    I  w 

'  hy  thee  til!  thou  hast  gone  off  into  dumber."  _ 

1  ' '  No,  no  1  go  away, "  sobbed  Prudence,  who  w^  really  temEe 

nt  first,  but  was  now  assuming  more  alarm  than  she  felt,  from  tli 

pleasure  she  received  at  perceiving  herself  the  centre  of  attentiiB 

"  Faith  shall  stay  by  me,  not  you,  wicltod  English  witch !  " 

So  Faith  sat  by  her  sister  ;  and  Grace,  displeased  and  perplex;^ 
withdrew  to  her  own  bod,  purposing  to  inquire  more  into  the  mallt 
in  the  morning.  Lois  only  hoped  it  might  all  be  forgotten  by  iki 
time,  nnd  resolved  never  to  talk  again  of  such  things.  Butanevei 
happened  in  the  remaining  hours  of  the  night  to  change  the  cuiKU 
of  affairs.  While  Grace  had  been  absent  from  her  room,  her  hu 
band  bad  had  another  paralytic  stroke  ;  whether  he,  too,  had  be< 
alarmed  by  that  eldritch  scream  no  one  could  over  know.  By  tl 
faint  light  of  the  msh-candle  burning  at  the  bed-aide,  his  wife  pe 
ceived  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  his  aspect  onhi 
return  :  tlie  irregular  breathing  came  nlmost  like  snoita — the  N 
was  drawing  near.  The  family  were  roused,  and  all  help  given  tlu 
either  the  doctor  or  experience  coidd  suggest.  But  before  the  U' 
November  morning  light,  all  was  ended  for  Ralph  Hickson. 

The  whole  of  the  ensuing  day,  they  sat  or  moved  in  darken! 
roonia,  and  spoke  few  words,  and  those  below  their  breath.  Mi 
naaseh  kept  at  home,  regretting  his  father,  no  doubt,  but  showiii 
little  emotion.     Faith  was  the  child  that  bewailed  her  loss  mo 

Cvously ;  she  had  a  warm  heart,  liidden  away  somewhere  nndi 
moody  exterior,  and  her  father  had  shown  her  far  more  passim 
kindness  tlian  ever  her  mother  had  done,  for  Grace  made  diatim 
favourites  of  Manaaseh,  her  only  son,  and  Prudence,  her  youngs; 
child.  Lois  was  about  aa  unhappy  as  any  of  them,  for  she  had  fe 
strongly  drawn  towards  her  uncle  as  her  kindest  friend,  and  tl 
sense  of  his  loss  renewed  the  old  sorrow  she  had  eiperienced  at  hi 
^  own  parent's  death.     But  she  hod  no  time  and  no  place  to  ciy  ii 

On  her  devolved  many  of  the  cares,  which  it  would  have  seeme 
indecorous  in  the  nearer  relatives  to  interest  themselves  in  enoug 
to  take  an  active  part ;  the  change  required  in  their  dress,  the  honsi 
L  hold   prepu^tiona  for  the  sad  feast  of  the  fimeral — Lois  had  i 

^K^^iange  lOl  imder  her  aunt's  stem  direction.  ^h 
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But  a  day  or  two  ofterwaids — the  laat  Ab,j  before  the  funeral — 
wont  into  the  yard  to  fetch  in  Boma  fagota  for  the  oven  ;  it  was 
,  beautiful,  starlit  evening,  and  Home  sudden  sense  of  deao- 
the  midBt  of  the  vaat  univerae  thus  revealed  touched  Lois'a 
rt,  and  she  sat  down  behind  the  wood-itax^,  and  cried  very 
it^ul  tears. 

She  wna  Btnrtled  by  Manasseh,  who  suddenly  turned  the  comer 
tte  stack,  and  stood  before  her. 
"  I^oia  crying !  " 

"  Only  a  little,"  she  said,  rising  up,  and  gathering  hec  bundle  of 
its,  tor  she  dreaded  lieing   questioned  by  her  grim,  impassive 
itn.     To  her  surprise,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  laid  : 
"  Stop  one  minute.     Why  art  thou  crying,  cousin  ? " 
"  I  don't  know,"  she  aaid,  jiut  like  a  clnld  questione'l  in  like 
timer  ;  and  she  was  again  on  the  point  of  weeping. 
"  My  father  was  very  kind  to  thee,  Lois  ;  I  do  not  wonder  that 
Li  Krievest  after  him.    But  the  Lord  who  takcth  away  can  restoio 
ioW.     I  will  be  as  kind  as  my  father — yea,  kinder.     This  ia  not 
me  to  talk  of  marriage  and  giving  in  marriage.     But  after  we 
e  buried  our  deed,  I  wish  to  speak  to  thee. " 
Loia  did  not  cry  now,   but  she  shranl^  with   affiight.     What 
'  ler  cousin  mean  ?    She  would  far  rather  that  he  had  been  angry 
her  for  unreasonable  grieving,  for  folly. 

avoided  him  carefully — as  carefully  as  she  could,  without 

to  dread  him — for  the  next  few   days.     Sometimes  she 

it  mnat  have  been  a  bad  dream  ;  for  ft  there  had  been  no 

ih  lover  in  the  case,  no  other  man  in  the  whole  world,  she 

never  have  thought  of  Uanaaaeh  ns  her  husband  ;  indeed,  till 

.  there  had  been  nothing  in  hia  wordfi  or  actions  to  suggest  such 

idea.     Now  it  had  been  suggested,  there  was  no  telling  how 

ich  ahe  loathed  him.     He  might  be  good,  and  pious — he  doubt- 

wsH— but  hia  dark  fixed  eyes,  moving  so  slowly  and  heavily, 

lank  black  hair,  his  grey  coarse  skin,  all  made  her  dislike  liim 

~~  his  personal  ugliness  and  uugainliness  struck  on  her  senses 

r,  since  those  ievi  words  spoken  behind  the  haystack, 

new  that  sooner  orlaterthe  time  must  come  for  further  dia. 

jion  of  this  subject ;  but,  like  a  coward,  she  tried  to  put  it  off  by 

, iging  to  har  annt's  apron-string,  tor  she  was  siU'e  that  Gmce 

Bickson  had  far  different  views  for  her  only  son.  As,  indeed,  she 
bid,  forshewaa  anambitioas,  as  well  as  a  religious' woman  ;  and  by 
jIU  early  purchase  of  land  in  Salem  village,  the  Hicksons  had  become 
pBalthy  people,  without  any  great  exertions  of  their  own  ;  partly, 
Wboi  by  tba  silent  process  of  accumulation,  for  they  had  never  cared 
"  >  (JuLiige  their  manner  of  living  from  the  time  when  it  hod  been 
ntable  to  a  far  smaller  income  than  that  which  they  at  present  en- 
So  much  for  worldly  circumstances.     As  for  their  worldly 

r,  it  stood  as  high.     No  one  could  say  a  word  against  any 

their  habits  or  actions.     The  righteousness  and  godliness  were 
lent  to  everyone's  eyes.      So  Grace  Eickson  thought  herself 
lod  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  maidets,  before  ^eshor'^- 
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vith  oue  fitted  to  be  Msnaaseli's  wife.  None  in  : 
liar  iin'tp ""y  standard.  She  had  it  in  lier  mind  even  at  tlda  ■ 
time,  so  soon  after  her  husband's  death,  to  go  to  Boston,  and  ■ 
couiMel  with  the  leading' ministers  there,  with  wortliy  Mr.  CV 
Mather  at  their  head,  and  see  if  thay  conld  tell  her  of  a  well-favaa 
and  godly  young  maiden  in  their  congregations  worthy  of  b«dq 
wife  of  her  son.  But,  besides  good  looks  and  godliness,  the  w 
must  liave  good  birth  and  good  wealth,  or  Grace  Hickson  wouldU 
])iit  hur  contomptuousiy  on  one  side.  When  onco  this  paragonV 
found,  and  the  miiUBters  had  approved,  Qr^ce  antieipated  no  if 
oiilty  on  her  son's  part.  Ho  Lois  wus  right  in  feeling  that  her  1^ 
would  dislilie  imy  speech  of  marriage  between  Manasseh  and  heiT 
Buttlie  girl  was  brought  to  bay  one  day  ia  thiswise.  Manu 
had  ridden  fori.h  on  some  biiainess,  which  everyone  emd  would  ■ 
cupy  him  the  whole  day ;  hut,  meeting  the  man  with  whom  he  tf 
to  transact  his  afiiilrB,  he  returned  earlier  than  any  o 
"    missed  Lois  from  the  keeping-room  where  his  sistera  were  ri 

£,  almost  iminedjat«ly.  His  mother  sat  by  at  her  k 
1  see  Nattie  in  the  kitchen  through  the  open  door.  He  wi(l| 
reserved  to  ask  where  Lois  was,  but  he  quietly  sought  till  ha  iaf 
her,  in  the  great  loft,  already  piled  with  winter  stores  of  fruit 
vegetables.  Her  aunt  hadsent  hei  there  to  examine  the  apple! 
by  one,  andpickoiit  such  as  were  unsound,  for  immediate  use. 
was  stooping  down,  and  intentupon  this  work,  and  was  haidlyad 
of  his  approach,  until  she  lifted  np  her  head  and  saw  him  sfc  ~ 
close  before  lior.  Slie  dropped  the  apple  she  wi»  holding,  i 
little  paler  than  her  wont,  and  faced  bun  in  silence. 

"  Loin,"  he  said,  "  thou  romembere»t  the  words  that  I  spoke 
we  yet  mourned  over  my  father.  T  think  that  I  am  called  to  m 
riage  now,  as  tbe  head  of  tliis  household.  And  I  have  aeen  n< 
so  pleasant  in  my  sight  aa  thou  art,  Lois ! "  He  tried  to  take  lii 
hand.  But  she  put  it  behind  her  with  a  childish  shake  of  her  hi 
and,  lialf-crying,  said  : 

"  Please,  Cousin  Manasseh,  do  not  say  this  to  me.     I  dare  ■ 
you  ought  to  bo  married,  being  the  head  o(  the  household  m 
1  don't  want  to  be  married.     I  would  rather  not." 

"  That  is  well  spoken,"  replied  be,  frowning  a  little,  nevertheless 
"I  should  not  like  to  take  to  wife  an  over-forward  maiden,  ready  t 
jump  at  wedlock.  Besides,  the  congregation  might  talk,  if  we  wer 
to  be  married  too  soon  after  my  father's  death.  We  Itave,  perchance 
laid  enough,  even  now.  But  I  wished  thee  to  have  thy  mind  set  a 
ease  as  to  thy  future  well-doing.  Thou  wilt  have  leisure  to  think  o 
It,  and  tobringthy  mind  more  fuUj  round  to  it"  Againhaheldoa 
his  hand.     This  time  she  took  hold  of  it  with  a  free,  frank  gestuie 

"  I  owe  you  somewhat  tor  your  kindness  to  me  ever  since  I  came 
Cousin  Manasseh  ;  and  I  have  no  way  of  paying  you  but  by  ttjlinj 
you  truly  I  can  love  you  as  a  dear  fciend,  it  you  will  let  me,  bui 
never  as  a  wife." 

Ha  flung  her  hand  away,  but  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  ber  face, 

"■;h  hiaginnce  was  lowerii^  and  gloomy.    He  muttemd  ac 
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fvhinh  she  did  not  quite  hoar,  and  bo  she  went  on  bravely,  althougli 
Khe  kept  tremblmg  a  little,  and  had  much  ado  to  keep  from  ciying, 
"  Please  let  me  tell  ;ou  aJl.  There  was  a  young  man  in  Barford 
— nay,  Maiiaaseh,  I  cannot  spoaltiF  you  are  ao  angry ;  it  is  hard  work 
to  toll  you  anyhow — he  aJlid  that  lie  wanted  to  marry  me ;  but  I  was 
poor,  and  his  father  would  have  none  of  it ;  and  I  do  not  wont  to 

marry  any  one ;  but  if  I  did,  it  would  be -"     Her  voice  dropped, 

^^id  her  blushes  told  the  rest.  Manasseh  stood  looking'  at  her  with 
yniUon,  hollow  eyes,t!iat  had  a  gathering  touch  of  wildnesam  them, 
Ijuid  tlien  he  uid  ; 

"  It  is  borne  in  upon  me — verily,  I  see  it  aa  in  a  vision — that  thmi 
niust  be  my  apouae,  and  no  other  man's.  Thou  canst  not  escape  what 
13  foredoomed.  Months  ago,  when  1  set  myself  to  read  the  old  godly 
books  in  which  my  soul  used  to  delight  until  thy  coming,  I  saw  no 
letter  of  printers'  ink  marked  on  the  page,  but  I  saw  a  gold  and 
ruddy  type  of  some  unknown  language,  the  meaning  whereof  was 
^hispered  into  my  soul ;  it  was,  '  Marry  Lois !  marry  Lois  I '  And 
^irhen  my  father  died,  I  knew  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It 
fm  the  Lord's  will,  Jjois,  and  thou  canst  not  escape  from  it."     And 


^  ,     a  you  Puritans  call  it,  that 

1  Bin  to  be  your  wife.  I  am  none  so  set  upon  wedlock  as  to  take  you, 
even  though  there  be  no  other  chance  for  me.  For  I  do  not  care  for 
yotl  as  I  ought  to  care  for  my  liusband.  But  I  could  have  cared  for 
you  very  much  as  a  cousin — as  a  kind  cousin." 

She  stopped  speaking ;  she  could  not  choose  the  right  words  with 
,  wliicb  to  speak  to  him  of  her  gratitude  and  friendliness,  wliich  yet 
epnld  never  be  any  feeling  nearer  and  dearer,  nu  more  than  two 
Mrallel  lines  can  ever  meet. 

But  he  was  so  convinced  by  what  he  considered  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, that  Loia  was  to  be  his  wife,  tliat  he  felt  ratiier  more  indig- 
nant at  what  he  considered  to  be  her  resistance  to  the  preordained 
decree,  than  really  anxious  aa  to  the  result.  Again  he  tried  to  convincu 
bcr  that  neither  he  nor  she  had  any  choice  in  the  matter,  by  saying  ; 

"ThevoioB  said  unto  me  'MarryLois,'andIsaid, '  I  will.  Lord,'" 

"But,"  Lois  replied,  "the  voice,  aa  you  call  it,  has  never  spoken 
■uch  a  word  to  me. " 

"  Lois,"  he  answered,  solemnly,  "  it  will  speak.  .4nd  then  wilt 
thou  obey,  even  as  Samuel  did  1 " 

"  iSo  ;  indeed  I  cannot !"  she  answered,  briskly.  "  I  may  take 
^  dream  to  be  truth,  and  hear  my  own  fancies,  if  I  think  about  them 
too  long.     ButI  cannot  marry  any  one  from  obedience." 

' '  Lois,  Lois,  thou  art  as  yet  unregenerate  ;  but  I  have  seen  thee 
in  a  vision  as  one  of  the  elect,  robed  in  white.  As  yet  thy  faith  is 
too  weak  for  thee  to  obey  meekly,  but  it  shall  not  always  be  so.  I 
will  pray  that  thou  mayest  see  thy  preordained  course.  Meanwhile, 
\  wiQ  imootlL  away  all  worldly  obstacles." 

" Cousin  Maniuseh !  Cousin  ManasBoK'."  Ciie&.liCVts.Ql^AMt' 
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••  he  itss  leaving  the  roiim,  "  oorao  back.  I  cannct  put  it  i 
enough  words.  Manameh,  there  is  no  power  in  heaven  or  m 
uaiiwAke  mo  love  thee  cuough  to  marry  thee,  or  to  wed  thee 
Buoh  love.  And  this  I  aay  solemnly,  because  it  ia  better  (i 
»hi>iild  end  at  onto." 

For  a  moment  he  was  staggered  ;  then  he  lifted  up  h 
and  said  : 

"  God  forgive  thee  thy  blasphemy  I  Bemember  Haa 
■ud,  '  b  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thin 
went  straight  and  did  it,  because  hia  evil  coursee  were  & 
Appointed  for  hilD  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  worh 
«aa11  not  thy  paths  be  laid  out  among  the  godly  as  it  hatli  bf 
told  to  me  I " 

He  went  away  ;  and  for  a  minute  or  two  Lois  felt  aa  if  li 
most  come  ti-ue,  and  that, struggle  as  she  would,  hate  her  dod 
would,  she  n)Hst  become  hia  wife ;  and,  under  tho  drcua 
taniy  a  girl  would  have  succumbed  to  her  apparent  fate. 
from  all  previous  oonnections,  hearing  no  word  from  ] 
living  in  Uie  heavy,  monotonous  routine  of  a  family  with 
<li>r  head,  and  this  man  esteemed  a  hero  by  mOBt  of  thosi 
"  im,  simply  because  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  family — th 
'  e  would  have  formed  strong  preaumptions  that  most  gii 
i  yielded  to  the  offers  of  such  a  one.  But,  besides  th 
muvh  to  tell  upon  the  imagination  in  those  days,  in  tl 
ana  time.  It  was  prevalently  believed  that  there  were  m 
lions  of  spiritual  influence — of  the  direct  influence  both  of  j 
bad  spirits — constantly  to  be  peroeived  in  the  oourae  of  mei 
Lots  wore  drawn,  as  guidance  from  the  Lord  ;  the  Bible  waa 
and  the  leaves  allowed  to  fall  apart,  and  the  first  text  the 
upon  was  supposed  to  be  appointed  from  above  as  a  <£ 
Sounds  were  heard  that  could  not  be  accounted  for  ;  they  w( 
by  the  evil  spirits  not  yet  banished  from  the  desert  places  < 
theyhad  BO  longheld  possession.  Bights,  inexplicable  andmyi 
dimly  seen — Satan,  in  some  shape,  seeking  whom  h 
u'.  And  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  winter  aetut 
Vhispered  tales,  such  old  temptations  and  hauntings,  ajid 
OTors,  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  rife.  Salem  waa,  as 
lowed  up,  and  left  to  prey  upon  itself.  The  long,  ^u'k  a 
;  dimly-lighted  rooms,  the  creaking  paisages,  where  heterfl 
liules  were  piled  away  out  of  the  reach  of  the  keen-pierd 
id  where  occasionally,  in  the  dead  of  night,  a  sound  was  1 
ime  heavy  falling  body,  when,  next  morning,  everytl 
id  to  be  in  its  right  place — so  acoustomed  are  we  to  i 
lises  by  comparison  with  themselves,  and  :iot  with  the  i 
illness  of  the  night-season — the  white  mist,  coming  nei 
Hearer  to  the  windows  every  evening  in  strange  sliapes,  lik 
toms — all  thesa,  and  many  other  circumstances,  such  as  th^ 
fall  of  mighty  toees  in  the  mysterious  forests  girdling  then 
the  taint  whoap  and  cry  of  some  Indian  seeking  Ids  camp, 
wlttinglf  nearBr  to  the  white  men's  settlement  than  Mthe 
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y  wonld  have  liked  could  they  have  choflen,  tie  hungry  y€pllB  of  tho 
^  beaatB  approaching  the  cattle-pens — thebe  were  tho  things  which 
de  that  winter  lite  in  Salem,  in  the  memorable  time  of  1G91-2, 
m  strange,  and  haunted,  and  terrific  to  many :  peculiarly  weird 
Jl  awful  to  the  English  girl  in  her  firat  year's  aojoum  in  America. 
And  now  imagine  Loia  worked  upon  perpetually  by  ManasBeh's 
aviation  th&t  it  was  decreed  that  she  should  he  lus  wife,  and  you 
kL  see  that  she  was  not  without  courage  and  spirit  to  reaiat  as  she 
I,  steadily,  firmly,  and  yet  BweetJy.  Take  one  instance  out  of 
l—y  when  her  nerves  were  subjected  to  a  shock,  alight  in  relation, 
is  true,  hut  then  remember  that  she  had  been  ail  day,  and  for 
my  d&ys,  shut  up  within  doors,  in  a,  dull  light,  that  at  mid-day 
iS  slmoet  dark  with  a  long-continued  snow-storm.  Evening  was 
I,  aud  the  wood  Ire  was  more  cheerful  than  any  of  the 
ings  Eurrounding  it  ;  the  ntonotonona  whirr  of  the  smaller 
g-wheels  had  been  going  on  all  day,  and  the  store  of  flax 
_  -taira  was  nearly  exhausted;  when  Grace  Hickson  bade  Lois 
1  down  some  more  from  the  store-room,  before  the  light  so 
_rely  waned  away  that  it  could  not  Iw  found  without  a  candle, 
d  a  candle  it  would  be  dangerous  to  carry  into  that  apartment  full 
'.  Gonjbnstible  materials,  especially  at  this  time  of  hard  froat,  when 
rery  drop  of  water  was  lodied  up  and  bound  in  ioj  hardness.  So 
^^-'i  went,  half- shrinking  from  tiio  long  paas^  that  led  to  the 
rs  leading  up  into  the  atore-room,  for  it  was  in  this  passage  that 
Btrsnge  night-aounds  were  heard,  which  every  one  had  begun  to 
ptim,  and  speak  about  in  lowered  tones.  She  sang,  however,  an 
tewsnt,  "to  keep  her  courage  np  " — sang,  however,  in  a  subdued 
Dce,  the  evening  hyum  she  had  so  often  aung  in  Barf  ord  church — 

(iloij  to  Thee,  my  Gi'd,  this  niglit  ; 
id  BO  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  she  never  heard  the  breathing  or 
a  (it  any  creature  near  her  till,  just  as  she  waa  loading  herself 
ith  fiai  to  cany  down,  abe  heard  aoine  one — it  was  Manasneh— 
ly  dose  to  her  ear  : 

"  Has  the  voice  spoken  yet  1  Speak  Lois !    Has  the  voice  spoken 
st  to  Oiee — that  apeaketh  tome  day  and  night,  'Marry  Lola!'  " 

She  started  mid  turned  a  little  aick,  but  spoke  almost  dii'ectly  in 
brave,  clear  manner  : 
"  No,  CouBin  Manaaseh  I     And  it  never  will. " 
"  Then  I  must  wait  yet  longer,"  he  replied,  hoarsely,  as  if  to 
self.      "But  all  submission — all  aubmissiou." 
At  last  a  break  came  upon  the  monotony  of  the  long,  dark  winter. 
'  3  parishioners  once  more  raised  the   discuasion   whether — the 
__i8h  extending  as  it  did — it  wsa   not  absolutely  necessary  fur 
astor  Tappau  to  have  help.     This  question  had  been  mooted  mico 
[ore ;  and  then  Paator  TappBU  had  acquiesced  in  the  necessity, 
d  all  had  gone  on  smoothly  for  some  months  after  the  appoint- 
oit  of  hia  assiatant,  until  a  feeling  had  sprung  up  on  tho  part  of 
J  eLder  minister,  which  might  have  been  caOed  jealousy  of  the 
■niigar,  if  so  gi>dly  a  man  as  Pastor  Tappau  could  hare  bwa  sap- 
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poted  tu  entertain  Id  evU  »  passion.  However  that  might  1.  .. 
pnrti«s  were  Bpeedily  formed,  the  yoimger  and  more  ^ent  bui 
in  Eavour  o(  Mr  ^olan,  the  elder  and  more  pei8istent-~sjid,  Bt« 
time,  the  more  DumtMDUs — clinging  to  the  old  grej-headedidi^mn 
31r.  Tappfkii,  who  hud  married  them,  baptised  their  children,  tal 
w«a  to  them  litemliy  UB  a  "pilliirot  the  church."  So  Mr,  Koki 
left  Suloiu,  luiryiii);  away  with  him,  pussiblj,  more  hearts  than  tkl 
of  Faith  Hiekson's ;  but  certainly  she  had  never  been  the  am 
civatiuii  ainoe. 

But  now— Christmas  1G91 — one  or  two  of  the  older  members 
the  coi'RTegatioa  being  dead,  and  aoma  who  were  youngep  uie 
liuving  c^  'He  t^i  settle  in  Ealem — Mr.  Tappaii  being  also  oldcir,  ini 
Btime  ohiki'itabt  J  supposed,  wiser— a  freah  effort  had  been  made,  IB 
Mr.  Nolan  was  returning  to  labour  in  ground  apparently  amiM^ 
over.  Lois  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  proceeding!  A 
Faith's  Bake — far  more  than  the  latter  did  for  herself,  anjBpeoM~ 
would  have  Bald.  Faith's  wheel  never  went  faster  or  eloweFiJ 
thretwi  never  broke,  her  colour  never  came,  her  eyes  were  9 
uplifted  with  sudden  interest,  all  the  time  these  discuasioiurBBL 
ing  Mr.  Nolan's  return  were  going  on.  But  Lois,  after  the^ 
given  by  Prudence,  had  found  a  due  to  man;  a  sigh  and  loif 
Ucapniring  sorrow,  even  without  the  help  of  Nattee's  iiiiprot_ 
songs,  in  which,  under  strange  allegoriefl,  the  helpless  love  atj| 
favoiu'ito  was  told  to  ears  heedless  of  all  meaning,  except  thfir^ 
the  tender-hearted  and  sympathetic  Lois.  Occasionally,  she  III 
a  strange  chant  of  the  old  Indian  woman'a^half  in  her  own  iangi ' 
half  in  broken  Bnglish — droned  over  some  simmering  pipkin,' 
which  the  smell  was,  to  say  the  least,  unearthly.  Once,  < 
coiving  this  odour  in  the  keeping-room,  Grace  Hickson  a 
exclaimed  : 

"  Nattee  is  at,  her  heathen  ways  again  ;  we  shall  have  soiaed 
chief  unless  she  is  stayed,"  , 

But  Faith,  moving  quicker  than  ordinary,  said  something  d 
putting  a  stop  to  it,  and  so  forestalled  her  mother's  evidenl 
tentiou  of  going  into  the  kitchen.     Faith  shut  the  door  befri 
the  two  rooms,  and  entered  upon   some  remonstrance   with  1 
tee ;  but  no  one  could  hear  the  words  used.     Faith  and   Nm 
scented  more  bound  together  by  love  and  common  interest  th 
any  other  two   among   the  self-contained   individuals  comprisit 
this  household.     Lois  sometimes  felt  as  if  her  presence  as  a  thii 
intemipted  some  confidential  talk  between  her  cousin  and  the  a 
servant.     And  yet  she  was  fond  of  Faith,  and  could  almost. tl" 
that  Faith  liked  her  more  than  she  did  either  mother,  brothi 
sister  ;  for  the  first  two  were  indifierent  as  to  any  unspoken  feel 
u'liila  Prudence  delighted  in  discovering  them  oniy  to   mat 
amusement  to  herself  out  of  them. 

One  day  Lois  was  sitting  by  herself  at  her  sewing-table,  L 
Faith  and  Nattee  were  holding  one  of  their  secret  condaveaB 
which  Iiuia  felt  herself  to  be  tacitly  excluded,  when  the  otit«r3 
wed,  and  a  tall,  pale  young  man,  in  Ihe  strict  profesaiiunalflr 
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&  iniiiister,  entered.  Lois  Hprang  up  with  a  smile  and  a  loolc  of 
loome  for  Faith's  sake,  for  this  miutt  be  the  Mr.  Kolan  whose 
noe  had  been  on  tlie  tongue  of  eveiyone  for  days,  and  who  waa, 
Jjtas  knew,  expected  to  arrive  tlie  day  before. 
He  seemed  half-surpriaed  at  the  glnd  alacrity  with  which  he  waa 
le^Ted  by  this  atraiiger  :  possibly  he  had  not  heard  of  the  English 
Irl  who  was  an  inmate  in  tke  house  wliare  formerly  he  had  seen 
illy  graTSj  solemn,  rigid,  or  heavy  faces,  and  had  been  received  with 
BUff  form  of  welcome,  very  diffarant  from  the  blushing,  smiling, 
'  ipled  looks  that  innocently  met  him  with  the  greeting  almost  of 
old  acquiuntance.  Lois  having  placed  a  choir  for  him,  hastened 
.  to  csJl  Faith,  never  doubting  but  that  the  feeling  which  her 
entertained  for  the  young  pastor  was  mutual,  although  it 
t  be  unrecognised  ia  its  fiUl  depth  by  cither. 

Paith !  "  said  she,  bright  and  breathless.   "  Guess No," 

ring  herself  to  an  assumed  unconsciousness  of  any  particular 

iapoitance  likely  to  be  affixed  to  her  words,  "Mr.  Nolan,  tko  new 
BBtor,  is  in  the  keeping-room.  He  lias  asked  for  my  aunt  and 
ISanaaseh.  My  aunt  is  gone  to  the  prayer-meeting  at  Pastor  Tap- 
inn's,  and  Manasseh  is  away. "  Lois  went  on  speaking  to  give  Faith 
ime,  for  the  girl  hadbecomedeadlywliite  at  the  intelligence,  while, 
t  the  same  time,  her  eyes  met  the  keen,  cunning  eyes  of  the  old 
ndian  with  a  peculiar  look  of  half-wondering  awe,  while  Nattee's 
poks  expressed  tritimphant  satisfaction. 

"  Oo,"  said  Lois,  smoothing  Faith's  hair,  and  kissing  the  white, 
dd  cheek,  "  or  he  wUI  wonder  why  no  one  comes  to  sec  him,  ami 
srhaps  think  he  is  not  welcome."  Faitli  went  without  another 
ord  into  the  keeping-room,  and  shut  the  door  of  communication. 
Fattee  and  Lois  were  left  together.  Lois  felt  as  happy  as  if  some 
iece  of  good  foi'tune  had  befallen  herself.  For  the  time,  her  grow- 
ig  dread  of  Manasseh's  wild,  ominous  persistence  in  his  suit,  her 
mat's  coldness,  her  own  loneliness,  were  all  forgotten,  and  she  conld 
'most  have  danced  with  joy.  Nattee  laughed  aloud,  and  talked 
jd  ohniMed  to  herself :  "  Old  Indian  woman  great  mystery.  Old 
ndian  woman  sent  hitber  and  thither ;  go  where  she  is  told,  where 
'la  hean  with  her  ears.  But  old  Indian  woman  " — and  here  she 
rew  herself  up,  and  the  expression  of  her  taoa  quite  changed — 
know  how  to  call,  and  then  white  man  must  come  ;  and  old  Indian 
Oman  have  spoken  never  a  word,  and  white  man  have  hear 
nothing  with  his  ears."     So  the  old  crone  muttered. 

All  this  time,  things  were  going  on  very  differently  in  the  keep- 
ing-room to  what  Lois  imagined.  Faith  sat  stiller  even  than  usual  : 
lier  eyes  downcast,  her  words  few.  A  quick  observer  might  have 
'noticed  a  certain  tremulousness  about  her  hands,  and  an  occasional 
twitching  throughout  all  her  frame.  But  Pastor  Nolan  waa  not  a 
keen  observer  upon  this  occasion  ;  he  was  absorbed  with  his  own 
little  wonders  and  perplexities.  His  wonder  was  that  of  a  carnal 
■whothat  pretty  stranger  luightbe,  who  had  seemed,  on  his  first 

^^, J,  so  glad  to  see  him.  but  had  vanished  instantly,  appareutly 

pot  to  reappear.     And,  indeed,  1  am  not  sure  if  his  perplexity  WM 
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Aot  that  of  a  camal  man  rather  thnt  that  of  a  godly  miniglor,  (ii 
this  wafl  his  dUomma.  It  was  the  cuBtom  of  Salem  (&a  no  have  al- 
ready «ecn)  for  the  miniater,  on  entering  a  household  for  the  viait 
whii^,  among  other  people  and  in  other  timea,  would  have  h««D 
terroed  a.  "  moming  call,"  to  put  up  a  prayer  for  the  eternal  welfare 
of  the  fanoily  under  whose  roof-tree  he  was.  Now  this  prayer  wm 
expected  to  he  adnpted  to  the  indiTidual  character,  joys,  sorrows, 
wants,  and  failings  of  every  memher  present ;  and  here  was  he,  a 
young  paator,  alone  with  a  young  wonion,  and  he  thought— vun 
thoughts,  perhaps,  but  still  very  natural — Uiat  the  impli^  guessei 
at  her  character,  involved  in  the  nunute  supplications  above  do-  J 
scribed,  would  be  Tery  awkward  in  a  t51«-Ji-tSta  prayer ;  so,  whethet 
it  was  his  wonder  or  his  perplexity,  I  do  not  tnow,  but  he  did  not 
contribute  much  to  the  cooveraation  for  some  time,  and  at  last,  bj  i 
a  sudden  burst  of  courage  and  impronipta  hit,  he  cut  the  Gkirdian 
knot  by  making  the  nau^  proposal  for  prayer,  and  adding  to  it » 
request  that  the  household  might  be  summoned.  In  came  tiois, 
quiet  and  decorous  ;  in  came  Nattee,  all  one  impasBive,  stiff  pie« 
of  wood— no  look  of  intelligence  or  trace  of  giggling  near  heroonn- 
tenance.  Solemnly  recalling  each  wandering  thought,  Pastor  Nolsii 
knelt  in  the  midst  of  these  three  to  pray.  He  was  a  good  and  tnily 
religious  man,  whose  name  here  is  the  only  thing  disguised,  and 
played  his  part  bravelyin  the  awful  trial  to  which  he  was  afterwardi 
subjected ;  and  if  at  the  time,  before  he  went  throagh  his  fi 
persecutions,  the  human  fancies  which  beset  all  young  hearts  a 
across  his,  we  at  this  day  know  that  these  fancies  are  no  sin. 
now  he  prays  in  eamest,  prays  so  heartily  for  himself,  with  s 
sdnse  of  his  own  spiritual  need  and  spiritual  failings,  that  each  3 
of  his  hearers  feels  as  if  a  prayer  and  asupplicationhad  gonoupM. 
oach  of  them.  Even  Nattee  muttered  the  few  words  she  knew  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  gibberish  though  the  disjointed  notms  and  vech( 
might  be,  the  poor  creature  said  them  because  she  was  stirred 
to  unwonted  reverence.  As  for  Lois,  she  rose  up  comforted  and 
strengthened,  as  no  special  prayers  of  Pastor  Tappaa  had  ever  made 
her  feel.  But  Faith  was  sobbing,  sobbing  aloud,  almost  hysterically, 
and  made  no  effort  to  rise,  but  lay  on  her  outsb'etched  amu  spread 
out  upon  the  settle.  Lois  and  Pastor  Nolan  looked  at  each  o"  ~ 
For  an  instant.     Then  Lois  said  : 

"  Sir,  you  must  go.     My  cousin  has  not  been  strong  for  s 
time,  and  doubtless  she  needs  more  quiet  than  she  has  had  tt    ' 

Pastor  Nolan  bowed,  and  left  the  house ;  but  in  a  mom  . 
retivrned.     Half-opening  the  door,  but  without  entering,  lie  ei 

' '  I  come  back  to  aak.  if  perchance  I  may  call  this  e 
inquire  how  young  Mistress  Hickson  finds  herself  I " 

But  Faith  did  not  hear  this  ;  she  was  sobbing  louder  than  e 

' '  Why  did  you  send  him  away,  Lois  1  I  should  have  been  bi 
directly,  and  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  him." 

She  had  her  face  hidden  as  she  uttered  these  words,  and  t^ 
could  not  hoar  them  distinctly.  She  bent  her  head  down  by3 
ooaaia'e  on  the  settle,  meaning  to  ask  her  to  repeat  wliat  nhfiJ^ 
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But  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  and  prompted  pOBBihly 

Bome  incipient  jealousy,  Faitli  pushed  Loia  away  bo  violently 
t  the  latter  was  hurt  a^jiist  the  hard,  sharp  corner  of  the  wooden 
tie.  Tears  came  into  her  eyes  ;  not  so  much  bocauso  her  cheek 
■  bmiBed,  aa  beoauBe  of  the  Burprisod  pain  alie  felt  at  this  repulse 
n  the  oouain  towardfl  whom  she  waateelingso  warmly  andkindly. 
it  for  the  moment,  Lois  was  as  angry  us  any  cliild  could  have 
m  ;  bat  some  of  the  words  of  Pastor  Nolan's  prayer  yet  rang  in 
rears,  and  she  thought  it  would  be  a  shame  if  she  did  not  let  them 
Tc  into  her  heart.  She  dared  not,  however,  stoop  agjun  to  caress 
i«i,  but  stood  quietly  by  her,  Borrowftilly  waiting,  until  a  step 
the  outer  door  caused  Faith  to  rise  quickly,  and  rush  into  the 
(jien,  leaving  Loia  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  new-comer.  It  was 
Uiasseh,  returned  from  hunting.  He  had  been  two  days  away, 
oompnny  with  other  young  men  belonging  to  Salera.  It  was 
Dst  the  only  occupation  which  could  draw  hini  out  of  his  secluded 
^__ita.  He  stopped  suddenly  at  the  door  on  seeing  Lois,  apdalone, 
'  alie  had  BToided  him  of  late  in  every  possible  way. 
"  Where  is  my  mother ) " 

"  At  a  prayer  meeting  at  Paator  Tappau's.  She  has  taken  Pru- 
00.  Faith  has  left  the  room  this  minute.  I  will  call  her."  And 
S  was  going  towards ijie  kitchen,  when  heplacod  himself  between 
and  the  door. 

"  Loia,"  said  he,  "  the  time  is  going  by,  and  I  cannot  wait  muoL 
.gar.  The  viflions  come  thick  upon  mc,  and  my  sight  grows  dearer 
_d  dearer.  Only  this  last  night,  camping  out  in  the  woods,  I  saw 
I  my  Boul,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  the  spirit  oome  and  oSbr 
»e  two  lota,  and  the  colour  of  the  one  was  white,  like  a  bride's, 
^1  iliB  other  was  black  and  red,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  a 
blent  death.  And  when  thou  didst  choose  the  latter  the  spirit 
"d  nnto  me,  '  Come ! '  and  I  came,  and  did  as  I  was  bidden.  I 
t  it  on  thee  with  mine  own  hands,  as  it  is  preordained,  if  thou 
it  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  and  be  my  wife.  And  when  the 
Lck  and  red  drees  tell  to  the  ground,  thou  wart  even  an  a  corpse 
_„-ee  days  old.  Now,  be  advised,  Lois  in  time.  Lois,  my  cousin, 
lisTB  seen  it  in  a  vision,  and  my  soul  deavetli  unto  thee — I  would 
'a  Hpare  thee." 

Ho  was  really  in  earnest — in  passionate  earnest ;  whatever  his 
_ionB,  as  he  called  them,  might  be,  he  believed  in  them,  and  this 
elief  gave  something  of  uuselfislmess  to  his  love  for  Loia.  This  she 
At  at  this  moment,  if  she  had  never  done  so  before,  and  it  seemed 
Flike  a  contrast  to  the  repulse  she  had  just  met  with  from  bis  sister. 
He  had  drawn  near  her,  and  now  he  tool  hold  of  her  hand,  repaat- 
I   inir  in  his  wild,  pathetic,  dreamy  way  : 

"  And  the  voice  said  imt«  me,  '  Marry  Lois  I  " "     And  Lois  was 

L  piore  inclined  to  soothe  and  reason  with  him  than  she  had  ever  been 

^foro,  lince  the  first  timo  of  Iiis  spi'aking  to  her  on  the  Hiibjeot— 

Mten  Grace  Hickaon  and  Prudence  entered  the  room  from  the  psa- 

je.     They  had  returned  from  the  prayer-meeting  by  the  back  way, 

Wh  Iwd  prevented  the  aound  of  their  approach  from  being  hagjL 
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Uul  MnnaBsch  did  not  stir  or  look  round  ;  lie  kept  hia  ejc 
on  Loia,  as  if  to  Dotu  ttke  elTuct  of  Lis  words.  Grace  came 
forwftrda,  and  liftiiijj  up  her  strong  right  arm,  smote  their 
hands  ia  twain,  in  spite  of  tlie  fervom'  of  Manaeseh's  grasp. 

"  Wlint  means  this  ? "  said  she,  addressing  herself  more  t 
than  lo  liut  son,  luijjer  (InaliiBg  out  of  her  deop-aet  eyes. 

liois  waited   rur  Manassen  to  spuak.     He  seemed,  but 
minutes  befure,  to  be  more  gentle  and  less  threatening  than  lu 
been  of  late  on  this  subject,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  irritato 
but  hv  did  not  speak,  and  her  aunt  stood  angriljr  waiting  fi 

"At  any  rate,"  thought  Lois,  "it  wiU  put  an  end  to  the  111 

in  hia  iidnd  when  my  aunt  speaks  out  about  it." 

"  My  cousin  seeks  me  in  mariiage,"  said  Lois. 

' '  Thee !  "  and  Grace  struck  out  in  the  direction  of  her: 
Willi  a  [joature  of  supreme  contompt.     But  now 
forth  : 

"  Yea  !  it  is  preordained.  The  voice  has  said  it,  aiid  the  i 
hua  brought  her  to  me  as  my  bride." 

"  Spirit !  an  evil  spirit  then.     A  good  spirit  would  have  eht 
out  fur  thee  a  godly  maiden  of  tliine  own  people,  and  not  a  prelotiri 
and  a  stranger  like  tliis  girl.     A  preCty  return,  Mistress  Lois,  fiir  sU 
our  kindueB.s." 

"  Indeed,  Amit  Hicluoti,  I  have  done  all  I  could — Cousin  Ml- 
nnsseli  knows  it — to  show  him  I  can  be  none  of  his.  I  have  lulil 
liim,"  aaid  she,  blushing,  but  determined  to  sny  the  whole  out  *L 
once,  "  that  I  am  all  but  troth-plight  to  a  young  man  of  our  o«n 
village  at  home  ;  and  even  putting  all  that  on  one  side,  I  wiali  tiot 
for  marriage  at  present." 

"  Wish  rather  for  conversion  and  regeneration.  Marriage  ia  sii 
unseemly  word  in  the  mouth  oE  a  maiden.  As  for  Manassoh,  I  will 
take  reason  with  him  in  private ;  aud,  meanwhile,  if  thou  htui 
Rpoken  truly,  throw  not  thyself  in  hia  path,  as  I  have  noticed  thuv 
liast  done  hut  too  often  of  late," 

Lois's  heart  burnt  witliin  her  at  this  unjust  accusation,  fur  slie 
knew  how  much  she  had  dreaded  and  avoided  her  cousin,  and  slm 
almost  looked  to  him  to  give  evidence  that  her  auufw  last  wonln 
were  not  true.     But,  instead,  he  recurred  to  his  one  fixed  idea,  aud 

"Mother,  haten  1  If  I  wed  not  Lois,  both  sha  and  I  die  witliiu 
tlie  year.  I  caie  not  for  life  ;  before  this,  as  you  know,  I  have 
sought  for  death  "  (Grace  shuddered,  and  waR  for  a  moment  sub- 
dued by  some  recollection  of  poet  horror) ;  ' '  but  il  Lois  wei'O  uij 
wife  I  should  live,  and  she  would  be  spared  from  what  is  the  other 
lot.  That  whole  vision  grows  clearer  to  me  day  by  day.  Yet,  whsii 
I  try  to  know  whether  I  am  one  of  the  elect,  all  is  dark.  Thii 
mystery  of  Tree- Will  and  and  Fore -Knowledge  ia  a  mystery  of 
Satan's  devising,  cot  of  God's." 

"  Alas,  my  son  1  Satan  is  abrotwl  among  tlie  brethren  evenimw; 
but  let  the  old  vexed  topics  rest.     Sooner  than  fret  thyself  aj 
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ri  tibalt  have  Lois  to  be  thy  wife,  though  my  heart  was  set  fat 
r«raiitlj  fur  thee." 

"  No,  Manaaseh,"  said  Lois.  "  I  love  you  well  as  a  coubui,  but 
e  of  yours  1  can  never  be.  Aunt  Hickson,  it  ia  not  well  to  deluda 
I  ao.     I  say,  if  ovc-r  I  marry  man,  I  am  troth-plight  to  one  in 

"  Tuflh,  child  !  I  am  your  guardian  in  my  dead  husband's 
oe.  Thou  thinkest  thyself  so  great  a  prize  that  I  could  clutch  at 
a  whether  or  no,  I  doubt  not.  I  value  thee  not,  save  as  a 
for  Hananauh,  if  liis  mind  gt^t  disturbed  again,  as  I  liave 
;ea  signs  of  late." 

This,  then,  was  the  secret  osplanatiou  of  much  tliat  had  alarmed 
r  in  her  cousin's  manner  :  and  if  Loia  had  been  a  physician  of 

Kem  times,  she  might  have  traced  somewhat  of  the  same  tempera 
t  in  his  sisters  as  well — in  Prudence's  lack  of  natural  feeling 
pish  delight  in  mischief,  in  Faith's  vehemence  of  unrequited 
But  aa  yet  Loia  did  not  know,  any  more  than  Faith,  that 
attachment  of  the  latter  to  Mr.  Nolan  waa  not  merely  unro- 
aed,  but  even  unperceived,  hy  the  young  minister. 
He  came,  it  is  true — come  often  to  the  house,  sat  long  with  the 
'1y,  and  watched  them  narrowly,  hut  took  no  especial  notice  of 
li.  Loia  perceived  this,  and  grieved  over  it  ;  Nattee  perceived 
and  was  indignant  at  it,  long  before  Faith  slowly  acknowledged 
to  herself,  and  went  to  STattee  the  Indian  woman,  rather  than  to 
Lb  het  cousin,  for  sympathy  and  counsel. 

"  Ha  carea  uot  for  me,"  aaid  Faith,  "He  carea  more  torLois'a 
le  finger  than  for  my  whole  body,''  the  girl  moaned  out  in  the 
ter  pain  of  jealousy. 

"Hush  thee,  hush  thee,  prairie  bird!  How  can  he  build  a 
it,  whan  the  old  bird  has  got  all  the  mosa  and  the  feathers  I 
sit  till  the  Indian  haa  found  means  to  send  the  old  bird  flying 
"  away."-  This  was  the  mysterious  comfort  Natteo  gava 

Grace  Hickaon  took  some  kind  of  charge  over  Monasaeh  that 

lieved  Lois  of  much  of  her  distress  at  hia  strange  behaviour.    Yet 

times  he  escaped  from,  his  mother's  watchfulness,  and  in  such 

pportunities  he  would  always  seek  Loia,  entreating  her,  as  of  old, 

t  marry  him — sometimes  pleading  his  love  for  her,  oft^aier  apeak- 

^g  wildly  of  hia  visions  aiid  the  voices  which  he  heard  foretelling 

terrible  futurity. 

We  have  now  to  do  with  events  which  were  taking  place  in  Salem, 

'ond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Hickson  family  ;  but  as  they  only 

icem  na  in  BS  far  aa  they  bore  down  in  their  conaequences  on  the 

nre  of  those  who  formed  part  of  it,  I  shall  go  over  the  narrative 

y  briefly.     The  town  of  Salem  had  lost  by  death,  within  a  very 

>tt  time  preceding  the  commencement  of  my  story,  nearly  all  its 

_  j«rable  men  and  leading  citizens — men  of  ripe  wisdom  and  sound 

lunsel.     The  people  had  hardly  jot  recovered  from  the  ahock  of 

~r  loss,  as  one  hy  one  the  patriarchs  of  the  primitive  little  com- 

lity  had  rapidly  followed  each  other  to  the  grave.     They  had 

1  beloved  as  fathers,  and  looked  up  to  as  judges  in  the  land. 


Tim  n«l  linl  uffoot  of   

wliluli  «>rMi)(  iiji  betwoMI 
It  hnd  boan  nppwcntly  hcaSdonr; 
many  wmIh  m  Fi&lom,  after  bU  lee  „. 

iir<>ko  uut  afrunh,  antl  ulenAted  nia&jrtw  life  wbo  had 
liiiMtiil  to^ithor  bv  iUo  ticH  of  friandthip  or  rclatiosii 
ttin  iliok»oii  fnnuiy  ■omcthing  of  thi*  feetmgBDooifai 
lji>iiij{   n   volienu'Dt   iiartlHau  of  the   elder  paotor^  i 
tlriclfihuii,  nhllo  Paiui  vru  a  paaaionat«,  if  *  ptimttitm^  a 
Mr,    Nol&ii.     Miuiiuiwli'n  (Rowing  abttorptiaa   in  lu 
nml   iuinglnud  d^t  at  propliwy,  making  him  cioiBpi 
fprvnt  to  nil  iiiiiword  eTonti,  iTid  not  tend  to  eit&er  tte  fi 
nf  hU  viiiurui,  or  the  uhiciiUtion  of  the  daik  mjaterioa 
ovur  which  h»  hod  ^ndered  too  lon^  for  the  hetlth  ol 
niiliil  or  holly  ;  while  Pnidonce  debghted   in   inita*'— 
by  lior  ftdvocAuy  of  the  viown  of  tlualung  to  which  t 
riiip«MiKl,  nnd  relating  evet^  gogaiping  etoTy  to  tl 
IlKuty  to  diabollovs,  and  be  uidignant  at  what  dte  I 
hiiui'mI  iiiiooniidiiuiinau  nf  any  such  effect  to  he  pr 
wixa   iniluti  tnUc  of  thv  oongregational  difficulties  a 
beiuu  OArriud  up  to  tho  KeiioraJ  court,  and  each  p 
bopod  thnt,  if  micli  woni  the  course  of  cvento,  the  o_ 
nnd  tUut  portion  of  ttm  oongregation  wliich  adhered  I 
bo  wnratcd  in  the  atniggte. 

Siioli  wax  tha  RtHte  oE  thiuea  in  the  township  wh«a,  <aat  i 
tu^rardIl  the  end  of  tha  month  of  Februnry,  Grace  Hickson  retinr 
from  thu  wiHikly  nrayur-maeting,  which  it  was  her  coatom  to  stU 

Rt  I'Mtiir  Tappnu  H  house,  in  a.  state  of  extreme  eicitement. 

hot  •ntKUue  into  hor  own  house  she  sat  down,  roddng  her  body 
Imokwimla  uid  forwards,  and  praying  to  herself.  Both  Faith  and 
Irfils  stopped  thoir  splimiug,  in  wonder  at  her  agitation,  before 
vit.her  of  tliom  vontnnad  to  uddress  her.  At  length  Faith  rose,  and 
"t"*"  ■  J 

"  Mother,  ^vhat  ia  it  ?  Hallt  anything  happened  of  any  an 
nutiiro  1 "  ■ 

Tha  bravo,  iturii  nid  woman's  fuce  was  blenched,  and  her  fSM 
\wru  ftbuott  But  ill  linnor,  as  she  prayed  ;  the  great  drops  ninidfl 
down  her  chtwlcii.  ^^H 

lb  suouiDd  almost  as  if  she  had  to  make  a  struggle  to  recover  HB 
■onse  of  the  pn>s(>nt  homely  aouustomod  life,  before  she  could  fflH 
words  to  anHwitr :  ll 

"Evil  nature  )  Saugliters.  Satan  is  abroad — is  close  tons.  I 
have  this  very  hour  seen  him  alHict  two  innocent  children,  aa  of  old 
he  troubled  those  who  were  posseased  by  hini  in  Jodea.  Hester 
and  Abigail  Tappau  have  been  contorted  and  convulsed  by  him  and 
his  aorvanta  into  auch  shapes  aa  I  am  nfeared  to  tliink  on;  and  when 
their  father,  godly  Mr.  Tappau,  began  to  exhort  and  to  pray,  their 
liowliugs  were  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  Satan  ia  of  a  truth 
let  lopae  wnong  na.  The  girla  kept  calling  upon  him  as  if  he  worn 
"~"'~  it  among  US.     Abigail  *jtBinSiBi.wAUMftb«atiMt 
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at  1117  very  bock  in  tlia  giu'so  of  n.  black  uiaii;  uuJ  truly,  as  I  tumud 
ruimd  at  her  words,  I  saw  a  creature  like  a  ehndow  TaiuBhin^  and 
turned  all  of  a  cold  aweat.  Wlio  knows  where  he  ie  now )  Faitli, 
lay  straws  across  on  the  door-sill." 

"  But  if  he  be  already  entered  in,"  asked  Pmdence,  "  may  not 
that  mako  it  difficult  tor  him  to  depart ) " 

Her  mother,  taking  no  notice  of  her  question,  went  on  rocking 
herself,  and  praying,  tiU  again  she  broke  out  into  narration : 

"Reverend  Mr,  Tappau  says,  that  only  last  night  he  heard  a 
ionnd  aa  of  a  heavy  body  dragged  all  through  the  honsa  by  some 
strong  power ;  once  it  was  thrown  against  hia  bedroom  door,  and 
ironld,  doubtleas,  have  broken  it  in,  if  he  had  not  prayed  fervently 
and  aloud  at  that  very  tima ;  and  a  shriek  went  up  at  his  pruyor 
that  made  his  hair  stand  on  end  ;  and  this  morning  all  the  croekery 
in  the  house  was  found  broken  and  piled  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen  floor ;  and  Pastor  Tappau  says,  that  as  soon  as  ho  began  to 
ask  a  blessing  on  the  morning's  meal,  Abigail  and  Hester  cried  out, 
aa  if  some  one  was  pinching  them.  Lord,  hove  mercy  upon  lis  all ! 
Satan  is  of  a  truth  let  loose." 

"They  sound  like  the  old  stories  I  used  to  hear  in  Barford," 
said  Lois,  breathless  with  a&ight. 

Faith  seemed  less  alarmed;  but  then  her  dislike  to  PastorTappail 
as  so  great,  that  she  could  hardly  sympatliise  with  any  misfortunes 
that  befel  hiin  or  his  family. 

Towards  evening  Mr.  Nolan  came  in.  In  general,  so  high  did 
party  spirit  run,  Grace  Hickson  only  tolerated  his  visits,  finding 
herself  often  engaged  at  such  hours,  and  being  too  much  abstracted 
in  thought  to  show  liim  the  ready  hospitality  which  was  one  of  hei' 
most  prominent  virtues.  But  to-day,  both  as  bringing  the  latest 
intelligence  of  the  new  horrors  sprung  np  in  Salem,  and  aa  being 
one  of  the  Church  militant  (or  what  the  Puritans  considered  aa 
equivalent  to  the  Church  mihtant)  against  BatAU,  he  was  welcomed 
by  her  in  an  nnusual  manner. 

He  seemed  oppressed  with  the  occurrences  of  the  day:  at  first 
it  appeared  to  bo  almost  a  relief  to  him  to  sit  still,  and  cogitate 
upon  them,  and  his  hosts  were  becoming  almost  impatient  for 
him  to  say  something  more   than   mere  monosyllables,  when  he 

' '  Such  a  day  as  this,  I  pray  that  1  may  nevor  see  again, 
_v8  if  the  devils  whom  our  Lord  banislied  into  the  herd  of  swint , 
been  permitted  to  come  again  upon  the  earth.  And  I  would  it 
were  only  the  lost  spirits  who  were  tormenting  us ;  but  I  much  fear 
that  certain  of  those  whom  wo  have  esteemed  as  God's  people  have 
■old  iheir  souls  to  Satan,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  of  his  evil  power, 
whereby  they  may  afflict  others  for  a  time.  SHder  Sherringhan  hath 
lost  this  very  day  a  good  and  valuable  horse,  wherewith  he  used  to 
drive  his  family  to  meeting,  bis  wife  being  bedridden." 

"  Perchance,"  said  Lois,  "  the  horse  died  of  some  natural  dia,. 

" True," aaid  Pastor  Nolan;  "Wt  1  was  ^oin^  tjQ  \o«k3,' 
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ns  he  entered  into  bis  house,  fall  of  dulour  at  the  loss  of  his 

mooae  ran  in  before  him  (o  mdden  that  it  almost  tripped  him 
though  an  iiutant  before  there  was  no  such  thing  to  be  Been  ;  i 
he  caught  at  itirith  his  shoe  and  hit  it,  and  it  cried  out  likaahnn 
tnvature  in  pain,  and  stnught  ran  up  the  chimney,  caring  nothi 
fur  the  hot  flame  and  tnnoke." 

Manaaaeh  liat-ened  greedily  to  all  this  story,  and  when  it  i 
ended  he  Bmote  hia  breast,  and  prayed  aloud  for  deliverance  fe 
the  potrer  of  the  Eril  One;  and  he  continually  went  on  praying 
intervals  through  the  OTening,  with  every  mark  of  abject  bamt 
his  face  and  in  his  manner — -he,  the  bravest,  moat  daring  hns 
in  all  the  settlement.  Indeed,  all  the  family  huddled  togeth^ 
silent  fear,  scarcely  finding  any  interest  in  tlie  usual  househl 
occapations.  Faith  and  IJois  sat  with  amiB  entwined,  as  in  d 
before  the  former  had  become  jeal<.>UB  of  the  latter;  Prudence  aa 
low,  fearful  questions  of  her  mother  and  of  the  pastor  aa  to 
creatures  that  were  abroad,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  afflie 
others;  and  when  Grace  besought  the  minister  to  pray  for  her| 
her  household,  he  made  a  long  and  passionate  supplication  ( 
none  of  tliat  little  Sock  might  ever  so  far  fall  away  into  hofN' 
perdition  as  to  be  guilty  of  the  sin  without  foi^veness — the  Bi 
Witchcraft. 


CHAPTER  m. 


•'  Thb  sin  of  witchcraft."  We  read  about  it,  we  look  on  it  fn 
ontsida  ;  but  wa  can  hardly  realise  the  terror  it  induced. 
impulsive  or  unaccustomed  action,  every  little  nervous  aSecti 
every  ache  or  pain  was  noticed,  nut  merely  by  those  around  E 
sufferer,  but  by  the  person  himself,  whoever  ho  might  be,  Uiat 
acting  or  being  acted  upon,  in  any  but  the  most  simple  and  ordinal 
manner.  He  or  she  (for  it  was  most  frequently  a  woman  or  nfl 
that  waa  the  supposed  subject)  felt  a  desire  for  some  unusual  kimffl 
food — some  unusual  motion  or  rest — her  hand  twitched,  her  fiwB 
was  asleep,  or  her  leg  had  the  cramp  ;  and  the  dreadful  quea^l 
immediately  su^ested  itself,  "  Is  any  one  possessing  an  evil  powHP 
over  me,  bythehelp  of  Satan!"  and  perhaps  they  went  on  to  think, 
"  It  is  bad  enough  to  feel  that  my  body  can  be  made  to  suffer 
through  the  power  of  some  unknown  evil-wisher  to  mo,  but  what  i( 
Satan  gives  tliem  still  further  power,  and  they  can  touch  iny 
and  inspire  me  with  loathful  thoughts  leading  me  into  crimes 
at  present  I  abhor  1 "  and  so  on,  tOl  the  very  dread  of  what 
happen,  and  the  constant  dwelling  of  the  thoughts,  even  with 
ror.  upon  certain  possibilities,  or  what  were  esteemed  such,  r< 
brought  about  the  corruption  of  imagination  at  least,  which  at 
they  had  shuddered  at.  Moreover,  there  was  a  sort  of  un< 
as  to  who  might  be  infected — not  iinlike  the  overpowering  __ 
the  plague,  which  made  some  shrink  from  their  best-beloved  .. 
jlrjireBsible  fear.    The  brother  or  sister,  who  was  the  dearest  bit 


t  tbeir  cliildhood  iind  youth,  miyht  now  be  bound  in  some  myste- 
lUs  deadly  pact  with  evil  spirits  of  the  moat  bonible  liind. — nko 
old  tell  I  And  in  such  a  case  it  bocame  a  duty,  &  aacred  duty,  h> 
^le  up  the  earthly  body  which  had  been  once  so  loved,  butwhiohwtia 
iioyr  the  habitation  of  a  soul  corrupt  and  horrible  in  its  eril  iuclina' 
iiB.  Posaibly,  terror  of  death  might  bring  on  confeasion,  anil 
jientance,  and  purificatiDn.  Or  if  it  did  not,  why  away  witlk  tho 
il  creature,  the  witch,  out  of  the  world,  down  to  the  kingdom  of 
e  inaater,  whose  bidding  was  done  on  earth  in  all  manner  of  cor- 
bption  and  torture  of  God's  creatures  !  There  were  others  who,  to 
%U3ie  more  simple,  if  more  ignorant,  feelings  of  horror  at  witchea 
0id  witchcraft,  added  the  desire,  consuiouB  or  unconscious,  of  re- 
/enge  on  those  whose  conduct  had  been  in  any  way  displeasing  to 
M^heDt.  Where  evidence  takes  a  supernatural  character,  there  is  no 
^iaproTing  it.  Thia  argument  comes  up:  "You  have  only  the 
fttiiTal  powers  ;  I  have  Bupematural.  You  admit  the  existence  of 
e  mipcmatural  by  the  condemnation  of  this  very  crime  of  witch- 
Skft.  Youhardly  know  the  limits  of  the  natural  powers  ;  how,  then, 
n  you  define  the  supernatural  {  I  say  that  in  the  dead  of  night, 
rhen  my  body  seemed  to  all  present  to  be  lying  in  quiet  sleep,  I 
Pas,  in  the  most  complete  and  wakeful  consciouanesa,  present  in 
ly  body  at  an  asaemblr  of  witohaa  and  wizards  with  Satan  at  their 
i^^  ;  that  I  was  by  them  tortured  in  my  body,  because  my  aoul 
ilrould  not  acknowledge  him  as  its  king ;  and  that  I  witnessed  such 
nd  anch  deeds.  What  the  nature  of  the  appearance  waa  that  took 
he  semblance  of  myself,  sleeping  quietly  in  my  bed,  I  know  not ; 
Kit  admitting,  as  you  do,  the  possibility  of  witchcr^,  you  cannot 
Saprove  my  evidence."  The  evidence  might  be  given  truly  or 
■laely,  aa  the  person  witnesaiug  believed  it  or  not ;  but  everyone 
liuBt  Bee  what  immense  and  terrible  power  was  abroad  for  revenge. 
Cben,  again,  the  accused  thomaelvea  ministered  to  the  horrible 
tanio  abroad.  Some,  in  dread  of  death,  confessed  from  cowardice 
to  the  imaginary  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused,  and  of  which 
hey  wore  promised  a  pardon  on  confeasion.  Some,  weak  and  terri- 
[,  came  honestly  to  believe  in  their  own  guilt,  through  the 
>aaes  of  imagination  which  were  sure  to  be  engendered  at  auoh  a 
me  as  this. 

Lois  sat  spinning  with  Faith.  Both  were  aiJent,  pondering  over 
10  Ktoriea  that  were  abroad.  Lois  spoke  first. 
"  O,  Faith  I  this  country  is  worse  than  ever  England  waa,  even 
in  the  days  of  Master  Matthew  Hopkinson,  the  witch-finder,  I  grow 
lightened  of  every  one,  I  think.  I  even  get  afeored  sometimes  of 
Nattee  t " 

Faith  ooloured  a  little.     Then  she  asked; 

"Why  I    What  should  make  you  distrust  the  Indian  woman  ?" 

''  Oh  !  I  am  ashamed  of  my  fear  as  soon  as  it  arises  in  my  mind. 

■But,  you  know,  her  look  and  colour  were  strange  to  me  when  flint 
Tcame  ;  and  she  is  not  a  christened  woman  ;  and  they  tell  stnries 
tS  Indian  wizards  ;  and  I  know  not  what  the  mixtures  are  which 
'a  sometimes  stirring  over  the  fire,  nor  the  meaaij\ft  oi  tU* 
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■tnui)^  ohanti  she  •inga  to  henelf.  And  once  I  metheiuiU 
dtuli,  )u>t  close  b]r  Putor  Tnppau's  huuso,  in  company  with  Hot 
hia  aervuit — it  was  juat  before  we  hennl  vt  the  sore  duturbuM 
Ilia  house — and  I  have  Kondered  if  she  had  aught  to  do  with  it," 

Faith  Kat  TBiy  trtill,  m  if  thinkiitg.     At  last  aha  said  ■ 

"  it  Nftttee  baa  powers  beyond  what  you  and  I  liave,  she  « 
luit  UB«  them  for  enl ;  at  least  not  evil  to  those  whom  ahe  loves.' 

"  That  comforta  me  but  little,"  said  Loia.  "  If  sbe  baa  povn 
beyond  what  she  ought  to  havo,  I  dread  ber,  though  I  have  do 
her  no  evil ;  nay,  though  1  could  almost  say  she  bore  me  a  Uni 
feeling.  But  auoh  powers  are  only  given  by  the  Evil  One  ;  BJid  I 
proof  thereof  is,  thiit,  as  you  imply,  Nattee  would  use  them 
those  who  offend  her." 

' '  And  why  should  ahe  not  ? "  asked  Faith,  lifting  her  eyes,  i 
flashing  heavy  fire  out  of  them,  at  the  ntieation. 

"  Because,"  said  Lota,  not  seeing  Faith's  glanoe,  "  we  are  t 
to  pray  for  them  that  despitefnlly  me  us,  and  to  do  good  to  tiu 
that  persocuto  us.     But  poor  Nuttee  is  not  a  christened  woman. 
would  that  Mr,  Nolan  would  baptise  her  ;  it  would,  maybe,  tak 
her  out  of  the  power  of  Satan's  temptationa." 

"Are  you  never  tempted  J "  asked  Faith,  half-scomfully ;  "M 
yet  I  doubt  not  you  were  well  baptised ! " 

"  True,"  said  Lois,  sadly ;  "  I  often  do  very  wroi^,  but,  p< 
Iiaps,  I  might  have  done  worse,  if  the  holy  form  had  not  b*l 
observed." 

They  were  again  silent  for  a  time. 

"  Lois,"  eaid  Faith,  "  1  did  not  mean  any  offence.  But  do  jl 
never  feel  a.s  if  you  would  give  «p  all  that  future  life,  of  whidi  t 
parsons  talk,  and  wliich  seems  so  vague  and  so  distant,  for  a  fi^ 
years  of  real,  vivid  blessedness  to  begin  to-morrow — this  hour 
tliis  minute  'I  Oh  I  I  could  think  of  happiness  for  which  I  won 
willingly  give  up  all  those  misty  chances  of  heaven " 

"Faith,  Faith!  "  cried  Lois,  in  terror,  holding  her  hand  befo 
her  eouain's  mouth,  and  looking  around  in  fright.  "  Hush  1  ; 
know  not  who  may  be  listening  ;  you  are  puttmg  yourself  in' 

But  Faitli  pushed  her  hand  away,  and  said,  "  Lois,  I  believeS 
him  no  more  than  I  believe  in  heaven.  Both  may  exist,  but  t) 
are  so  far  away  that  I  defy  them.  Why  all  thia  ado  about  H 
Tappau's  house— promise  me  never  to  tell  living  creature,  and 
will  tell  you  a  secret," 

"  No  t "  said  Lois,  terrified.      "  I  dread  all  seorefs.     I  will  ht 
none.     I  will  do  all  tliat  I  can  fur  you,  cousin  Faith,  in  any  wwj 
but  just  at  thia  time,  I  atrive  to  keep  my  life  and  thoughts  wi'*™ 
the  strictest  bounds  of  godly  simphoity,  and  I  dread  pledging 
self  to  aught  that  is  hidden  and  secret." 

' '  As  you  will,  cowardly  girl,  fuU  of  terrors,  which,  if  you 
listened  to  me,  might  have  been  leaaened,  if  not  entirely  done  i 
with."  And  Faith  would  not  utter  another  word,  though  Iioii' 
jneekty  to  entice  her  into  cunvecdu-tui^i  on  iui^ob  oV^t  oohieat. 
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The  rumonr  of  witchcraft  was  likn  ttie  echo  of  thunder  among 
■  hills.  It  hod  hroken  out  iii  Mr,  Tappau'a  house,  and  hia  two 
;1e  dftughten  were  the  fiist  supposed  to  be  bewitched  ;  hut  rouud 
[toat,  fromOTerj  quarter  of  the  town,  came  in  accounts  of  Bufferern 
y  witchcraft.  There  was  hardly  a  family  without  one  of  theaesup- 
ised  Tictims.  Then  arose  a  growl  and  menaces  of  vengeance  from 
any  a  household,  menaces  deepened,  not  daunted  by  the  terror 
id  mysteiy  of  the  suffering  that  gave  itbo  to  them. 

At  length  a  day  was  appointed  when,  after  solemn  faatii^g  and 
syer,  Mr.  Tappan  invitud  the  neighbouring  ministerH  and  all  godly 
lople  to  aaaemble  at  his  house,  and  unite  with  him  in  devoting  a 
ty  toBolenm  reUgioua  services,  and  to  supphcation  for  the  deliver- 
ice  of  his  children,  and  those  aimilarly  afflicted  from  the  power  of 
,e  Evil  One.  All  Salem  poured  out  towards  the  house  of  the 
Btinister.     There  was  a  look  of  excitement  on  aU  their  faces  ;  eager' 

and  horror  were  depicted  on  many,  wlule  stem  resolution, 

mting  to  determined  cruelty,  if  the  occasion  arose,  was  seen 
others. 

In  the  midst  of  the  prayer,  Hester  Tappau,  the  younger  girl,  fell 

o  convulaiona  ;  fit  after  fit  camo  on,  and  her  screams  mingled  with 

}  ahrieks  and  cries  of  the  assembled  congregation.     In  the  first 

use,  when  the  child  was  partially  recovered,  when  the  people  atood 

.ttround  exhausted  and  breatlileas,  her  father,  the  Paatgr  Tappau, 

ifted  his  right  hand,  and  adjured  her,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 

O  say  who  tormented  her.     There  was  a  dead  silence  ;  not  a  crea- 

tere  stirred  of  all  those  hundreds.     Hester  turned  wearily  and  un- 

■MBily,  and  moaned  out  the  name  of  Eota,  her  father's  Indian  ser- 

■ront,     Hota  was  present,  apparently  as  much  interested  aa  any  one ; 

[indeed,  she  had  been  busying  herself  much  in  bringing  remedies  to 

9ie  Buffering  child.     But  now  she  stood  aghast,  transfixed,  while  her 

JUna  ms  caught  up  and  shouted  out  in  tones  of  reprobation  and 

latred  by  all  the  crowd  around  her.     Another  moment,  and  they 

rould  have  fallen  upon  the  trembling  creature  and  torn  her  limb 

rom  limb  :  pale,  dusky,  shivering  Hota,  half  guilty-looking  from  her 

«ry  bewilderment.     But  Pastor  Tappau,  that  gaunt,  grey  man, 

ftmg  himself  to  hia  utmost  height,  signed  to  them  to  go  back,  to 

ap  atill  while  he  addressed  them  ;  and  tlien  he  told  them  that  in- 

lat  Tengeance  was  not  just,  deliberate  punishment  ;  that  there 

inld  be  need  of  conviction,  perchance  of  confession  ;  ho  hoped  for 

ne  redresH  for  his  suffering  children  from  her  revelations,  if  she 

Te  brought  to  confesBion.     They  must  leave  the  culprit  in  hia 

iMidi,  and  in  those  ofhis  brother  ministers,  Ihatthey  might  wreatla 

rith  Satan  before  delivering  her  up  to  the  civil  power.     He  spoke 

rell,  for  he  spoke  from  the  heart  of  a  fatherseeing  hia  children  ez- 

Med  to  dreadful  and  mysterious  suffering,  and  firmly  t>elieving  that 

)  now  held  the  chte  in  his  hand  which  should  ultimately  release 

lem  and  their  fellow-sufferers.     And  the  congregation  moaned 

lemielves  into  unsatisfied  submission,  and  listened  to  his  long, 

jationato  prayer,  which  h«  'jplifted  even  while  the  hapless  Hot> 

lood  tharo,  guarded  and  hound  by  two  men,  who  glared  s,t  bil^ll^H 
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hloodhuimdB  Teady  to  slip,  even  while  the  prayer  endod  io  t 
of  the  merciful  Saviour. 

Lots  sickened  ajid  ahaddered  at  the  whole  scene  ;  and 
nointetlectual  shuddering  at  the  folly  andgaperBtitioaof  the;  _. 
but  tendermoralihndderiiig  at  the  sight  of  guilt  which  ahebelit 
in,  and  at  the  evidence  of  men's  hatred  and  abhorrence,  wl 
when  shown  even  to  the  guilty,  troabledand  distressed  hecmei. 
heart.  She  followed  her  aunt  and  couaina  out  into  the  opEo 
with  downcast  eyca  and  pale  face.  Grace  Hickson  was  going  h 
with  a  feeling  of  triumphant  relief  at  the  detection  of  the  guilty' 
Faith  alone  seemed  uneasy  and  disturbed  beyond  her  wont, 
Manosseh  received  the  whole  transaction  aa  the  fulfilment  of  a 

Shecy,  and  Prudence  was  excited  by  the  noTol  scene  into  a 
iscordant  high  spirits. 

"  I  am  quite  as  old  oa  Heater  Tappan,"  said   she  ;  "her  bi 
day  is  in  September  and  mine  in  October." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  J "  said  Faith,  sharply. 

"  Nothing,  only  she  aeemed  such  a  Uttle  thing  for  all  those; 
niinisters  to  be  praying  for,  and  so  many  folk  come  from  a  disf 
sum  e  from  Boston,  theysaid,  allforhersake,  asit  were.  Why,  .  . 
thou  see,  it  was  godly  Mr.  Henwick  that  held  her  head  when  shs 
wriggled  BO,  and  old  Madam  Holbrook  had  herself  helped  upon  u 
choir  to  see  the  better.  I  wonder  how  long  I  might  wriggle  before  great 
and  godly  folk  would  take  so  much  notice  of  me !  But,  I  suppose, 
that  cornea  of  heinga  pastor's  danghtcr.  She'll  be  ho  set  up  thetell 
be  no  speaking  to  her  now.  Faith  I  thinkeat  thon  that  Hota  resUy 
had  bewitchea  hcrl  She  gave  me  corn-cakes  the  last  time  I  was  at 
Pastor  Tappau's,  just  like  any  other  woman,  only,  perchance,  a  trifle 
mora  good-natured  ;  and  to  think  of  her  being  a  witch  after  all  1" 

But  Faith  seemed  in  a  huny  to  reach  home,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  Prudence's  talking.  Lois  hasftened  on  with  Faith,  tor 
Manasseh  was  walking  alongside  of  his  mother,  and  she  kept  steady 
to  herplan  of  avoiding  him,  cvou  though  she  pressed  her  compsny 
upon  Faith,  who  had  seemed  of  late  desirous  of  avoiding  her. 

Tliat  QVGuing  the  news  spread  through  Salem,  that  Hota  had 
confessed  her  sin — had  acknowledged  tliat  aba  was  a  witch.  Nattee 
was  the  first  to  hear  the  intelligence.  She  broke  into  the  room  where 
the  girls  wore  sitting  with  Grace  Hickaon,  solemnly  doing  nothing, 
because  of  the  great  prayer-meeting  in  the  morning,  and  cried  out, 
"Mercy,  mercy,  mistress,  everybody!  take  care  of  poor  Indian 
Nattee,  who  never  do  wrong,  but  for  mistress  and  tlie  family  I 
Hota  one  had  wicked  witch,  she  say  80  herself ;  oh,  me  !  oh,  me!" 
and  stooping  over  Faith,  she  said  something  in  a  low,  miserable  tone 
of  voice,  of  which  Lois  only  heard  the  word  "torture."  ButF^th 
heard  all,  and  turning  very  pale,  half-accompanied,  half-led  Nattee 
back  to  her  kitchen. 

Presently,  Grace  Hickson  came  in.     She  had  be 

neighbour;  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  so  godly  a  wc  

gossiping  ;  and,  indeed,  die  subject  of  the  conversation  she  had . 
was  ct  toi  serioua  and  moinentons  a  nature  for  me  to  empl 
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light  word  to  designate  it.  There  vas  all  the  listening  lo  and  ru- 
—  Bting  of  amall  details  and  rumonre,  iii  wliich  the  BpeakeiB  haTeuo 
ncem,  that  constitutes  gossiping ;  hut  in  this  instance,  ail  trivial 
ids  and  speeches  might  be  considered  t«  bear  such  dreadful  siguili- 
moe,  and  might  have  so  ghastly  an  endmg,  that  such  whispers 
..«re  occaaionally  raised  to  a  tragic  importance.  Every  fragment  of 
intelligence  that  related  to  Mr.  Tappau's  household  was  eagerly 
■matched  at ;  how  his  dog  howled  all  oue  long  night  through,  and 
tiiuld  not  ha  stilled  ;  how  his  cow  suddenly  failed  in  her  milk  only 
itvo  muntLs  after  she  hsd  calved  ;  how  his  memory  had  forsaken 
him  one  morning,  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  repeating  the  Lord's 
^»yer,  and  he  had  even  omitted  a  clause  thereof  in  his  sudden  per- 
turbation ;  and  how  all  these  forerunners  of  his  chUdren's  strange 
tllnera  might  now  be  interpreted  and  understood — this  hod  formed 
Iho  staple  of  the  convei-aation  between  Grace  Eickson  and  her 
friends.  There  had  arisen  a  dispute  among  them  at  last,  as  to  how 
far  theso  subjections  to  tho  power  of  the  Evil  One  were  to  be  con- 
.eidered  as  a  judgment  upon  Pastor  Tappau  for  some  sin  on  his  part ; 
snd  ii  so,  what  I  It  was  not  an  unpleasant  discUBsion,  although 
tiiere  was  consideraWo  difference  of  opinion  ;  for  as  none  of  the 
apeakcrs  had  had  their  families  so  troubled,  it  was  rather  a  proof 
tjiat  they  had  none  of  them  committed  any  sin.  In  the  midst  of 
this  talk,  one,  entering  in  from  the  street,  brought  the  news  that 
Hota  had  confessed  idl — had  owned  to  signing  a  certain  little  red 
book  which  Satan  had  prcseuted  to  her — had  been  present  ut  im- 
pious sacraments — had  ridden  through  the  air  to  Newbury  FaUs — 
and,  in  fact,  had  assented  to  all  the  questions  which  the  elders  and 
magistrfttes,  carefully  reading  over  Ihe  confessions  of  the  witdies 
who  had  formerly  been  tried  iu  England,  in  order  that  they  might 
"  at  omit  a  single  inquiry,  had  asked  of  her.  More  she  had  owned 
I,  but  things  of  inferior  importance,  and  partaking  more  of  the 
nature  of  earthly  tricks  than  uf  spiritual  power.  She  had  spoken 
of  carefully  adjusted  strings,  by  which  all  the  crockery  in  Pastor 
Tappau's  house  could  be  pulled  down  or  disturbed  ;  but  of  suuh  iii- 
euliig^hle  malpi'acticeB  the  gossips  of  Salem  took  Uttle  heed.  One  of 
them  said  that  such  an  action  showed  Satan's  prompting,  but  tliey 
kll  preferred  to  listen  to  the  grauder  guilt  of  the  blasphemous  sacra- 
ments and  supernatural  rides.  Tile  narrator  ended  with  saying  that 
Hota  was  to  be  hung  the  next  morning,  in  spite  of  her  confession, 
even  although  her  life  had  been  promised  to  her  if  she  acknowledged 
her  sin  ;  for  it  was  well  to  make  an  example  of  the  first-discovered 
witch,  and  it  was  also  well  that  she  was  an  Indian,  a  heathen,  whoso 
Ufa  would  ho  no  great  loss  to  the  community.  Grace  Hicksiin  on 
"  '         '  '.It  was  well  that  witches  should  perish  oil'  tho  faco 

,  Indian  or  English,  heathen  or,  worse,  a  baptised 
Chi-istion  who  had  betrayed  the  Loid,  even  an  Judas  did,  and  had 
guiiu  over  to  Satan.  For  her  t>art,  she  wished  that  the  first-dis- 
covered witch  had  been  a  member  of  a  godly  English  household, 
Olft  it  luight  bo  seen  of  all  men  tliat  religions  folk  were  willing  to 
.  _.    — .,       1^1^^  hand,  nnd  pluck  out  the  rinht  eye,  it  tiiintod  witi 
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tliw  d«rilisli  »m.     She  spoke  sternly  and  well.      The  last  w 

that  her  words  might  be  brought  to  the  proof,  fot  it  had  been  ■w 
pered  th&t  Hota  had  nnmedo^era,  andaomefroni  the  most  r^igml 
fuojlies  of  Salem,  vhom  she  had  seen  among  the  uuholj  commum^  1 
ouitii  at  the  Bacramenta  of  tho  ^vil  One.     iijid  Grace  replied  tbii 
•he  would  aniiwcr  for  it,  all  god!;  folk  would  xtand  the  proof,  and    . 
quench  all  natural  aflcction  rather  than  that  aucfa  a  sin  should  gi 
and  npruad  amoiiK  them.     She  hcraclf  had  a  weak  bodily  ' 
witnessing  tho  violent  death  oven  of  an  animal ;  bat  ahe  woi 
let  that  deter  her  from  standing  amidst  those  who  cast  the  a* 
creature  out  from  among  them  on  the  morrow  morning.  ^^ 

Contrary  to  her  wont,  Grace  Hickaon  told  her  fajully  mudiiif 
this  conversation.  It  wu  a  sign  of  her  excitement  on  the  mbJKt 
that  ahe  thui  spoUe,  and  the  excitement  spread  in  different  fomt  I 
tlirough  her  family.  Faith  was  flushed  and  restless,  wiuideriag  ' 
between  the  keeping-room  and  the  kitchen,  and  qneetioning  hot 
mother  particularly  as  to  the  more  eitraordinary  parts  of  Hoti'i 
confession,  an  if  she  wished  to  satxHfy  herself  that  the  Indian  wiUh 
had  really  done  those  horrible  and  mysterious  deeda. 

Lois  imivered  and  trembled  with  affright  at  the  narration,  and 
tho  idea  that  such  things  were  possible.  Occasionally  she  found 
herself  wandering  off  into  sympathetic  thought  for  the  woman  who 
was  to  die,  abhorred  of  all  men,  and  unpardoned  by  God,  to  whom 
she  had  been  so  fearful  a  traitor,  and  who  was  now,  at  this  ven 
time — when  Lois  sat  among  her  kindred  by  the  warm,  and  oheofal 
firelight,  anticipating  many  peaceful,  perchance  happy,  morrowa— 
aolitwT,  shiTering,  panic-stricken,  guilty,  with  none  to  stand  by  her 
and  exhort  her,  shut  up  in  darkness  between  the  cold  waUB  of  the 
town  prison.  But  Lois  almost  shi'ank  from  sympathising  with  an 
loathsome  an  acoompUce  of  Satan,  and  prayed  for  forgiveness  fot 
her  charitable  thought  ;  and  yet,  soain,  she  remembered  the  tender 
spirit  of  the  Saviour,  and  allowed  herself  to  fall  into  pity,  ttU  at 
last  her  sense  of  riglit  and  wrong  became  so  bewildered  that  she 
could  only  loave  all  to  God's  disposal,  and  just  ask  that  He  would 
take  all  creatures  and  all  events  into  His  huids. 

Pnidenoe  wa«  m  bright  as  if  she  were  liatening  to  some  merry 
story — curious  as  to  more  than  her  mother  would  tell  her — ee^ming 
to  havB  no  particular  terror  of  witches  or  witchcraft,  and  yet  to  be 
especially  desirous  to  accompany  her  mother  the  next  morning  to 
the  hnmring.  Lois  shrank  from  the  cruel,  eager  face  of  tho  young 
girl  as  she  begged  her  mother  to  allow  her  to  go.  Even  Qratw  w  ' 
disturbed  and  perplexed  by  her  daughter's  pertinacity.  . 

"No  I"  aaid  she.  "Ask  me  no  more.  Thou  ahalt  not  j 
Such  sights  are  not  for  the  young.  I  go,  and  I  sicken  at  J 
thoughts  of  it.  But  I  go  to  show  that  I,  a  Christian  woman,  ta 
God's  part  against  the  devil's.  Tliou  shalt  not  go,  I  tell  thee^ 
cuiijd  whip  thee  for  thinking  of  it."  1 

"Manaaseh  saj*  Ho(n  was  well  whipped  by  Pastor  Tappaud 
ill e  was  brought  to  confe.ssion,"  said  I^dence,  as  i* 
ehange  tho  subject  of  discussion. 
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SIonosBeh  lifted  up  his  head  from  tlie  great  folio  Bible,  brought 
tiis  father  from  England,  which  he  wikB  atudTiug.  Ho  had  not 
krd  what  Pnidence  Bsid,  but  he  looked  up  at  ^e  sound  of  hia 
[ne.  All  present  neve  startled  at  his  nild  eyes,  his  bloodless 
But  he  was  evidently  anno;  ed  at  the  expression  of  their 


It  wsA  but  that  Prudence  said  aumuthing  that  thoit  ha«t  told 
-that  Pastor  Tappau  defiled  his  honda  by  whipping  the  witch 
What  evil  thought  has  got  hold  of  thee  ?  Talk  to  us,  and 
.  not  thy  skull  against  the  learning  of  man." 
It  is  not  the  leajning  of  nian  that  I  study  ;  it  is  the  word  of 
mL  I  woidd  fain  know  more  of  the  niittii'e  of  this  sin  of  witch- 
aft,  and  whether  it  be,  indeed,  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the 
oly  Ghost.  At  times  I  feel  a  creeping  influence  comins  over  me, 
ompting  all  evil  thoughts  and  unheard-of  deeds,  and  I  question 
[thin  myself,  '  Is  not  this  the  power  of  witchcraft  ? '  and  I  sicken, 
id  loathe  all  that  I  do  or  say  ;  and  yet  Bome  evil  creature  hath  the 
uteiy  over  me,  and  I  must  needs  do  and  say  what  I  loathe  and 
\  Why  wonder  you,  mother,  that  I,  of  all  men,  strive  to 
the  exact  nature  of  witchcn^,  and  for  that  end  study  the 
ord  of  Giod  7  Have  you  not  seen  me  when  I  wsa,  as  it  were, 
1  with  a  devil? 

He  spoke  calmly,  sadly,  but  as  under  deep  conviction.  Hia 
other  rose  to  comfort  him. 
"My  son,"  she  said,  "no  one  ever  saw  thee  do  deeds,  or  heard 
«  utter  words,  wliich  any  one  could  say  were  prompted  by  devils. 
't  hove  seen  thee,  poor  lad,  with  thy  wits  gone  astray  for  a  time, 
it  all  thy  thoughts  sought  rather  God's  will  in  forbidden  places, 
0.  lost  the  clue  to  them  for  one  moment  in  hankering  after  the 
'eiB  of  darkness.  Those  days  are  long  past ;  a  future  lies  before 
s.  Think  not  of  witches,  or  of  being  subject  to  the  power  of 
Itohcraft,  I  did  evil  to  speak  of  it  before  thee.  Let  Lola  coma 
id  ait  by  thee,  and  talk  to  thee." 
liois  went  to  her  cousin,  grieved  at  heart  for  his  depressed  stato 
mind,  anxious  to  soothe  and  comfort  him,  and  yet  recoiling  mors 
an  ever  from  the  idea  of  uJtimately  becoming  hia  wife— an  idea  to 
hich  she  saw  her  aunt  reconcOing  herself  unconsciously  day  by  day, 
she  perceived  the  English  girl's  power  of  soothing  and  comforting 
Br  cousin,  even  by  the  very  tones  of  her  sweet  cooing  voice. 
He  took  Lois's  hand. 

Eohold  it.    It  does  me  good,"  said  he.     "Ah,  Lois,  when 

5  you  I  forget  all  my  troubles — will  the  day  never  come  when 
listen  to  the  voice  that  speaks  to  ue  continually  1 " 
_  never  hear  it.  Cousin  Manasseh,"  she  said,  softly  ;  "  but  do 
Dt  Uiink  of  the  voices.     Tell  me  of  the  land  yon  hope  to  enclose 
n  the  forest — what  manner  of  trees  grow  on  it  1 " 
'*''  Lfay  simple  questions  on  praotiual  offiura,  shu  led  him 
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fai  hsr  BanDadovs  wbdiwi,  to  the  subjects  on  whicli  ho  had  slvi^| 
ihiiPK  ■tvoag  pcBctical  Kmse.     He  talked  on  these  with  ^  due  ^^^ 
iiatiiiii  felD  ua  kovr  for  funil;  prayer  oune  round ,  which  was  ei^^ 
bl  tboaa  di^^     It  waa  Muuusch's  place  to  conduct  it,  as  head  n  ^ 
Uw  hnilr  1  *  F"*^  Ttuch  his  mother  had  always  been  aniiona  Vi    , 
■MJpi  tohim  ttuce  hier  hiisbuid'a  death.     He  prayed  extempcn,    | 
Hid  to-Bigtrt  hia  sapplicatiolis  wandered  jif  into  wild,  nnconnticted 
tmgiwti  of  prayer,  which  oil  those  kueeling  iiround  begati,  escb 
•oocwdanK  to  ker  aiuiet;  foi  the  speaker,  to  think  would  never  end. 
UiawtiM  afapwd,  and  Kreir  to  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  his  word)    1 
only  beoune  mora  emphatic  and  wUdcT,  praying  for  hiiOBelf  altn^  j 
•ml  li^inxhoce  the  reoesseeol  his  heart.    At  length  his  m  other  lof^ 
and  tuot  LoU  by  the  hand,  for  she  had  faith  in  Ilia's  power  orerlj 
MM,  as  betas  aliin  *"  ^^'  which  the  shepherd  X>avid,  playing  on,™ 
harts  had  OTvr  kiug  ^iil  sitting  on  his  throne.    She  drew  her  tomj 
him,  when)  hn  kiieh  faciug  into  the  circle,  with  his  eyes  iiptu: 
jLiui  llic  tnuicvd  agoiiy  vl  his  iace  depicting  the  stru^lc 
tniiiUed  8uul  orithin. 

"Hwo  is  Loia,"  said  Oi»ce,  almost  tenderly ;  "showouldfl 
cu  til  ht>r  duuuber."    (Down  the  gill's  face  the  tears  w 
ing.)     "  Riae,  and  huish  thy  prayer  in  thy  closet." 

Ittit  at  LtUa's  approach  he  sprang  to  his  feet — sprang  aside 

"  Take  hot  away,  mother  I  Lead  me  not  into  temptation.  She 
Wiugs  mo  ovil  and  sinful  thoughts.  She  overshadows  me,  even  in 
iho  (wwewM  of  luy  God.  She  is  no  angel  of  light,  or  she  woiilil 
ii'<t  do  this.  ^D  troubles  me  with  the  sound  of  a  voice  bidding  uie 
iiian7  hor,  ev«n  when  I  tun  ftt  aty  pmyers.  Avaunt!  Tt^e  hel 
amiy ! " 

tie  would  hnvo  struck  at  Lois  if  she  had  not  shrunk  back,  dia- 
iiuyedandftfirighted.  His  mother,  although  equally  dismayed,  was 
not  affrighted.  She  had  stien  him  thus  before,  and  understood  thu 
iiuuiHKement  of  liis  paroxysm. 

"Go,  Lob!  the  sight  of  thee  irritates  him,  as  once  that  of  Faith 
did.     Lea^e  him  to  ma" 

AndLoismshedaway  to  her  room,  and  thiTsw  herself  on  her  bed, 
like  a  [Kintiug,  hunted  creature.  Faith  came  after  her  slowly  and 
lieavily. 

"  Luia,"  said  she,  "  wilt  tlion  do  mo  a  favour  ?    It  is  not  much  to 
ask.     Wilt  thou  arise  before  daylight,  and  bear  this  letter  from  me 
1«  Pastor  Nolan's  lodgings!   I  would  have  done  it  myself,  but  mother 
1ms  bidden  me  to  come  to  her,  and  I  may  be  detained  until  the  time    I 
wlien  Hota  is  to  be  hung,  and  the  letter  tells  of  matters  pert  ' 
to  life  and  death.    Seek  out  Pastor  Nolan  wherever  he  may  b 
have  speech  of  bim  after  he  hsa  read  the  letter." 

"  Caunot  Nattee  take  it  J "  naked  Lois. 

"  No ! "    Faith  answered,  fiercely.     ' '  Why  should  she ) " 

r.iit  Lois  did  not  reply.  A  qtiick  suspicion  darted  through  Fail— 
mind,  sudden  as  lightning.     It  had  never  entered  there  befoK.! 

"Speak,  Lois.    I  road  thy  ihoUKhtA.     Thou  would'stfain  r 
the  bearer  of  this  letter  J" '     ' 
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L     "I  will  take  it,"  an^iii  Lois,  meekly.     "  It  oonoemBlifeauddefttli, 
fousay?" 

"  Yeal"Baid  Faith,  in  quite  a  different  tono  uf  voice.  But,  after 
1  pause  of  tbougM,  she  added  :  "Ttien,  aa  soon  aa  the  house  ta  still, 
I  will  write  what  I  have  to  say,  and  leave  it  here  on  this  chest ;  and 
thou  wilt  promise  me  to  take  it  before  the  day  is  fully  up,  nhile 
there  is  yet  time  for  action. " 

"Yea;  IproniiBe,"  said  Lois.  And  Faith  knew  enough  of  her 
to  feel  Hure  that  the  deed  would  be  done,  however  reluctantly. 

The  letter  was  written — laid  on  the  cheat ;  and  ere  day  dawned, 
Lois  was  astir,  Faith  watching  her  from  between  her  half-oloaed  eye- 
lids— eyelids  that  had  never  been  fully  closed  in  sleep  the  livelong 
night.     The  instant  Lois,  cloaked  and  hooded,  left  the  room,  Faith 
sprang  up,  and  prepared  to  go  to  her  mother,  whom  aha  heard 
already  stirring.     Nearly  every  one  in  Salem  was  awake  and  up  on 
this  awful  morning,  though  few  were  out  of  doora,  as  Lois  paasod 
along  the  streets.     Here  was  the  hastily-erected  g^owa,  the  black 
shadow  of  which  fell  across  the  street  with  ghastly  significance ;  now 
she  had  to  pasa  the  iron-barred  gaol,  through  the  unglazed  windows 
«{.  which  she  heard  the  fearf  id  cry  of  a  woman,  and  the  sound  of 
tfioy  footateps.    On  she  sped,  sick  almost  to  faintnesa,  to  the  widow 
iman's  where  Mr.  Nolan  lodged.    He  was  already  up  and  abroad, 
ne,  his  hostess  believed,  to  the  gaol.     Thither  Lois,  repeating 
e  words  "  for  life  and  for  death  !  "  was  forced  to  go.    Betracing 
^^  steps,  she  was  thankful  to  see  him  come  out  of  those  dismal 
otals,  rendered  more  dismal  for  being  in  heavy  shadow,  just  aa 
B  approached.     What  his  errand  had  been  she  knew  not  ;  but  he 
iked  grave  and  aad,  as  she  put  Faith's  letter  into  his  hands,  and 
lod  before  him  quietly  waiting  until  he  should  read  it,  and  deliver 
,B  expected  answer.     But,  instead  of  opening  it,  he  liid  it  in  his 
ind,  apparently  absorbed  in  thought.     At  last  he  spoke  aloud, 
ht  more  to  himself  than  to  her  : 

"MyGodI  and  is  she,  then,  to  die  in  this  fearful  delirium  J  It 
^^""t  bo — can  be^only  dellriiun,  fJiat  prompts  such  wild  and  luirrible 
fessions.  Mistresa  Barclay,  I  come  from  the  presence  of  the 
idian  woman  appointed  to  die.  It  seems,  she  considered  herself 
rtrayed  last  evening  by  her  sentence  not  being  respited,  even  after 
had  made  confession  of  sin  enough  to  bring  down  fire  from 
;en  ;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  the  passionate,  impotent  anger  of  this 
elpleas  creatiu'e  has  turned  to  madneM,  for  ahe  appals  me  by  the 
iditional  revelations  she  has  mode  to  the  keepers  during  the  night 
-to  me  this  morning.  I  could  almost  fancy  tliat  she  thinks  by 
eepening  the  guilt  she  confesses,  to  escape  this  last  dread  puuish- 
:nt  of  all,  as  if,  were  atithe  of  what  she  says  true,  one  could  si;f}er 
a  sinner  to  lj.ve.  Yet  to  send  her  to  death  in  such  a  state  of 
terror !    'What  is  to  be  done  J " 

'Yet  Scripture  says  that  we  are  not  to  suffer  witches  in  tha 
'|)Uid,"  Bud  Lois,  slowly. 

■'  Tme  ;  I  would  but  ask  fcr  a  respite  till  the  ^VKjeis.  cS.'^^:^* 
'    had  gone  nji  for  His  mercy.  Somei      "  *  "'' 
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wretcli  aa  ahe  is.     You  woulil,  Mistress  Baroln}',  I  am  sure  1 "    Sul 
iio  said  it  in  a  questioning  ttma. 

"  I  have  been  praying  for  her  iu  tha  night  many  a  time,"  aii 
Lois,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  pray  for  her  in  my  heart  at  tliJB  mcmimt; 
I  suppose  they  ore  bidden  to  pat  her  out  of  the  land,  but  I  would 
not  have  her  entirely  God-forsaken.  But,  air,  you  have  not  road 
my  conain's  letter.  And  she  bade  mo  bring  back  an  answer  willi 
much  urgency. " 

Still  he  delayed.     ITo  was  thinting  of  the  dreadful  confession  lie 
came  from  hearing.  If  it  were  true,  the  beautiful  earth  was  a  poUtit«il    I 
plnce,  and  ho  almost  wished  to  die,  to  escape  from  snch  poltutioD,    I 
into  the  white  iouocence  of  thoae  who  stood  in  the  presence  of  God.    1 

Suddenly  his  eyes  fell  on  Loia's  pure,  grave  face,  upturned  tnd  j 
watching  hia.  Faith  in  earthly  goodness  came  over  his  soul  in  that  | 
instant,  "  aud  he  blessed  her  unaware." 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  with  an  action  half  patemat—  ' 
^though  the  diflerence  in  their  ages  was  not  above  a.  dozen  yean—  i 
aud,  bending  a  little  towards  her,  whispered,  half  to  himMlf,  { 
"  MiBtress  Barclay,  you  have  done  me  good." 

"II"  said  Lois,  half  affiighted;  "  I  done  jou  good  !     Howl"      ) 

"  By  being  what  you  are.     But,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  Qaok 
God,  who  sent  you  at  the  very  moment  when  my  soul  was  so  di*-    | 
quieted."  ' 

At  this  instant,  they  were  aware  of  Fwth  standing  in  front  vt  | 
them,  with  a  countenance  of  thunder.  Her  angry  look  made  Ldi 
feel  guilty.  She  had  not  enough  lu'ged  the  pastor  f  o  read  hia  letter,  I 
she  ttioiight ;  and  it  was  indifpiation  at  tills  delay  in  what  she  had 
been  commiaaioned  to  do  with  the  urgency  of  life  or  deatli,  th»t  J 
made  her  cousin  lower  at  her  80  from  beneath  her  straight  bl»di  I 
brows.  Lois  explained  how  she  had  not  found  Mr.  Nolan  at  hit  I 
lodgings,  and  had  had  to  follow  him  to  the  door  of  the  gaol.  Bol  | 
Faith  replied,  with  obdiu^te  contempt :  i 

"  Spare  thy  breath,  cousin  Lois.    It  is  easy  seeing  on  what  ylea-    I 
aant  matters  thou  and  the  Pastor  Nolan  were  talking.    I  uarvel  nut    . 
at  thy  forgetfulness.    My  mind  is  changed.    Give  me  back  my  letter,    | 
sir ;  it  was  about  a  poor  matter — an  old  woman's  life.     And  whil 
is  that  compared  to  a  young  girl's  love  1 " 

Lois  heard  but  for  an  instant]  did  not  understand  that  her  conauii 
in  her  jealous  anger,  could  suspect  the  existence  of  aucb  &  feelisi 
as  love  between  her  and  Mr.  Nolan.  Ko  imagination  as  (o  lb 
possibility  had  ever  entered  her  mind  ;  she  had  respected  him,  al- 
most rtvered  him^nay,  had  liked  him  as  tho  probable  huabotid  <i 
Faith,  At  tho  thought  that  her  cousin  could  believe  her  guUtj  J 
inch  treachery,  her  grave  eyes  dilated,  and  fixed  themselvos  on  tLt 
flaming  countenance  of  Faith.  That  serious,  unproteating  manMt 
of  perfect  innocence  must  have  told  on  her  accuser,  had  it  not  bM« 
that,  at  the  same  tnxtant,  the  latter  cHught  sight  of  the  crimooil 
and  disturbed  countenance  of  the  pastor,  who  felt  th»  Teil  nat  rf 
cli0  nnconscious  secret  o!  \aK  Vevt^,  ^!A.&%viaiched  lier  lettvaftft 
lianda,  and  sauV '  ^^h 
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1  "tetUiewitchhangl  Wliatcarel?  She  has  dons  harm  en(n:gh 
Mlth  her  charma  and  her  sorcery  on  Pastor  Tappau'a  jnrla.  Let  her 
Bie,  and  let  all  other  nitchea  look  to  themstilveti ;  for  there  be  many 
^inds  of  vitchcraft  abroad.  Cousin  Lois,  thou  wilt  like  beat  to  stop 
irith  Pastor  Nolan,  or  I  would  pray  tliee  to  come  back  with  me  to 
(jreakfost." 

,  Lois  WAS  not  to  be  daunted  hj  Jealous  sarcasm.  She  held  out 
■ar  hand  to  Pastor  Nolan,  determined  to  take  no  heed  of  her 
wmsin's  mad  words,  but  to  bid  him  farewell  in  lier  accustomed 
jtuumer.  He  hesitated  before  taking  it,  and  when  he  did,  it  was 
liith  a  convulsive  squeeze  that  almost  made  her  start.  Faith  waited 
ilnd  watched  all,  with  set  lips  and  vengeful  eyes.  She  bade  no  fare- 
'irell ;  she  spake  no  word  ;  but  graspiog  Lois  tightly  by  the  back  r>f 
,$W  arm  she  almost  drove  her  before  her  down  the  street  tiU  they 
-raBched  their  home. 

The  arrangement  tor  the  morning  was  this  :  Grace  Hickson  and 
ifaer  son  Manaaseh  were  to  be  present  at  the  hanging  of  the  first 
iritch  executed  in  Salem,  as  pious  and  godly  heads  of  a  family.  All 
.tiie  other  members  were  strictly  forbidden  to  stir  out,  until  such 
^me  as  the  low-tolling  bell  announced  that  all  was  over  in  this 
♦orld  for  Hota,  the  Indian  witcli.  When  the  execution  waa  ended, 
Uiero  was  to  be  a  solemn  prayer-meeting  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Balem  1  nunieters  had  come  from  a  distance  to  aid  by  the  efSca<^  of 
their  prayers  in  these  elTorts  to  purge  the  land  of  the  devil  and  his 
!aervantB.  Tliere  waa  reason  to  think  that  the  great  old  meeting- 
house would  be  crowded;  and  when  Faith  and  Lois  reached  home, 
;Cbace  Hickson  waa  giving  herdii'eotbns  to  Prudence,  urging  herto 
."be  ready  for  an  early  stai't  to  that  place.  The  stem  old  woman  was 
(tlponbled.  in  her  mind  at  the  anticipation  of  the  sight  she  was  to  see, 
^ofore  many  minutes  were  over,  and  spoke  in  a  more  hurried  and 
tftioohereiit  manner  than  was  her  wont.  She  was  dressed  in  her 
Siuiday  best ;  but  her  face  was  very  grey  and  colourless,  and  she 
aOfimnd  afraid  to  cease  ipeaking  about  liousehold  a&irs,  for  fear 
jlhe  should  have  time  to  think.  Manasaeh  stood  by  licr,  perfectly, 
Xfradly  BtiU  ;  he  also  was  in  his  Sunday  clothes.  Hlb  face,  too,  waa 
Ipfuer  than  its  wont,  but  it  wore  a  kind  of  absent,  rapt  expression, 
,Umost  like  that  of  a  man  who  sees  a  vision.  As  Faith  entered,  still 
[bidding  Lois  in  her  Coroe  grasp,  Manaaseh  started  and  smiled,  but 
Jllill  dreamily.  His  manner  vrm  so  peculiar,  that  even  his  mother 
nayed  her  talking  to  observe  him  more  closely ;  he  waa  in  that  state 
faf  excitement  which  usually  ended  in  what  his  mother  and  certain 
^ff  her  friends  esteemed  a  prophetic  revelation.  He  began  to  speak, 
t^  fiiHt  very  low,  and  then  his  voice  increased  in  power. 
I  "  How  beautiful  is  the  land  of  BeuUh,  far  over  the  sea,  beyond 
iQie  mountains  !  Thither  the  angels  carry  her,  lying  back  in  their 
EUins  like  one  fainting.  They  shall  kiss  away  the  mack  circle  of 
iJSealJi,  and  lay  her  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Lamb.  I  hear  hcF 
Meoding  there  for  those  on  eartli  who  consented  to  her  death.  O 
£ais  !  pray  also  for  me,  pray  for  me,  misersblfi '. " 
I  When  he  uttered  Ida  cousin's  name  a\\  0\ew  c;jB&V'arne&.' 
I  r  f2 
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hor.  It  was  lo  lioi' tlmt  Ilia  vision  reUted  I  Slie  stood  lunong  tl. 
amazed,  awe-strioken,  but  not  like  one  a&iglited  or  dismayed.  I 
wiw  the  first  to  speat : 

"Dearfriends,  donot  think  of  me  ;  his  words  may  or  may  not  bx 
ti'ue.  I  ant  in  God's  Iiands  all  the  aaiue,  whether  he  have  the  gift  ul 
]>rophecy  or  not.  Besides,  hoar  you  not  thnt  I  end  where  all  wonld 
fain  end  1  Think  of  him,  and  of  his  needs.  Such  times  as  these 
always  leave  him  exhausted  and  weary,  and  he  comes  out  of  them." 

And  she  busied  herself  in  cares  for  his  refreshment,  aiding  her 
aunt's  trembling  hands  to  set  before  him  the  requisite  food,  as  be 
now  sat  tired  and  bewildered,  gathering  together  with  difficulty  his 
scattered  senses. 

Priidenoe  did  all  she  could  to  assist  and  speed  thoir  departure. 
B\it  Faith  stood  apart,  watching  in  silence  with  her  paaiuonato, 
angry  eyes. 

As  soou  OS  they  had  set  out  on  t]ieir  solemn,  fatal  erraud,  Fulti 
left  the  room.  She  had  not  tasted  food  or  t^udied  drink.  Indmsd, 
they  all  felt  sick  at  heart.  The  moment  her  sister  had  gone  iip 
stairs,  Prudence  sprang  to  the  settle  on  which  Luis  bad  thrown 
down  her  doak  and  hood : 

"  I*nd  me  your  muffles  and  mantle,  Cousin  Lois.  I  never  yet 
saw  a  woman  hanged,  and  I  see  not  why  I  should  not  go.  I  will 
stand  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd  ;  no  one  wiil  know  me,  and  I  will 
be  home  long  before  my  mother." 

"  No !  "  said  Lois,  ' '  that  may  not  be.  My  aunt  would  be  sow 
displeased,  I  wonder  at  you,  Pnidence,  seeking  to  witness  such  t 
sight."  And  as  she  spoke  she  held  fast  her  cloak,  which  Prudence 
vehemently  struggled  for. 

Faith   returned,  brought   back   possibly  by  the  sound  ol  I 
struggle.     She  suiiled— a  deadly  smile. 

"Give  it  up.  Prudence.     Strive  na  more  with  her 
brought  success  in  this  world,  and  we  are  but  her  slaves 

"  Oh,  Faith !"  said  Lois,  relincgiiiBhiiig  lier  hold  of  the  cloaki^ 
turning  round  with  passionate  reproach  in  her  look  and  voice,  "  V^ 
have  I  done  that  you  should  speak  so  of  me  ;  you,  that  I  haveli 
as  I  think  one  loves  a  sister '( "  ^^^ 

Prudence  did  not  lose  her  opportunity,  but  hastily  arrajred  ^|B 
self  in  the  mantle,  which  was  too  largo  for  her,  and  which  abe  bad, 
therefore,  considered  as  well  adapted  fur  oonceoltnent;  but,  ns  slu 
went  towards  the  door,  her  feet  became  entangled  in  the  uitniual 
length,  and  she  tell,  bruising  her  arm  pretty  sharply. 

' '  Take  care,  another  time,  how  you  meddle  with  a  witch's  t 
said  Faith,  as  one  scarcely  believing  her  own  words,  but  at 
with  all  the  world  in  her  bitter  jealousy  of  heart.    Prudence  n 
her  arm,  and  looked  stealthily  at  Lois. 

"  Witch  Lois !  Witch  Lois  i  "  said  she  at  lost,  softly,  i 
childish  face  of  spite  at  her. 

"Oh,  hush,  Prudence  !    Do  not  bandy  such  terrible  words.  ^ 

look  at  thine  arm.    limiBoirrjfur  thy  hurt,  only  (^adtt 
thee  from  disobcymg  fti-j  vwAVbi." 
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Awajr,  ft\vay!"aajd  Prudence,  Bprin^ng  from  her.  "lam 
fcKedof  her  inverytrutli,  Fiiith.  Keep  between  me  and  the  witch, 
"   1  will  throw  a  stool  at  lier." 

Faith  amiled. — it  waa  a  had.  and  wicked  smile — but  she  did  not 
r  to  calia  the  feara  she  had  called  up  in  her  young  sister.     Just 

this  moment  the  bell  began  to  toll.  Hota,  the  Indian  witch,  waa 
Lois  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Even  Faith  went  a 
r  pole  thiui  she  had  been,  and  said,  aighing,  "Poor  Uota  I 
Bnt  death  ia  heat." 

Prudence  alone  seemed  unmoved  by  any  thoughts  connected  with 

I  Bolemn,  monotonous  aoimd.  Her  only  consideration  was,  that 
now  ahe  might  go  out  into  the  street  and  see  the  gighta,  and  hear 
like  uewB,  and  escape  from  the  terror  whicli  Ehe  felt  at  the  presenco 
jof  her  cousin.  She  flew  up-stairs  to  find  her  own  mantle,  ran  down 
■gtin,  and  past  Lois,  before  the  English  girl  had  fiuiahed  her  prayer, 
^d  waa  speedily  mingled  among  the  crowd  going  to  the  meeting- 
JiouBO.  There  also  Faith  and  Lois  came  in  duo  course  of  time, 
lint  separately,  not  together.  Faith  so  evidently  avoided  Lois, 
that  she,  humbled  and  grieved,  ooidd  not  force  hor  company  upon 
her  cooain,  but  loitered  a  little  behind — the  quiet  tears  steaUng 
down  her  face,  shod  fur  the  many  causes  that  had  occurred  this 
tnoming. 

The  meeting-houae  waa  full  to  suffocation  :  and,  aa  itaometimes 
happens  on  such  occasions,  the  greatest  crowd  was  close  about  tlie 
doors,  from  the  fact  that  few  saw,  on  their  lirst  entrance,  where 
there  might  bo  possible  spact^a  into  which  they  could  wedge  them- 
BelTes.  Yet  they  were  impatient  of  any  arrivals  ttota  the  outside, 
uid  puahed  and  hustled  Faith,  and  after  her  Lois,  till  the  two  were 
forced  on  to  a  conspicuoua  place  in  the  very  centre  of  the  building, 
irhere  there  was  no  chance  of  a  seat,  but  atill  apace  to  stand  in. 
Several  stood  around,  the  pulpit  being  in  the  middle,  and  already 
occupied  by  two  miuiaters  in  Geneva  bands  and  gowns,  while  other 

'stera,  similarly  attired,  stood  holding  0:1  to  it,  almost  as  if  they 
givingsupport  instead  of  receiving  it.  Grace  Hickson  and  her 
•on  sat  decorously  in  their  own  pew,  thereby  showing  that  they  had 
arrived  early  from  the  eiecuWon.  You  might  almost  have  traced 
out  the  number  of  those  who  had  been  at  the  hanging  of  the  Indian 
witch  by  the  eipression  of  their  countenances.  They  were  awe- 
•tridien  into  terrible  repose  ;  while  the  crowd  pouring  in,  still  pour- 
ing in,  of  those  who  had  not  attended  the  execution,  looked  all  rest- 
leaa,  and  excited,  and  fierce.  A  buzz  went  round  the  meeting  that 
the  stranger  minister  who  stood  along  with  Pastor  Tappau  in  the 
pulpit  was  no  other  than  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  himself,  come  all  the 
way  from  Boston  10  assist  in  purging  Salem  of  witches. 

And  now  Pastor  Tappau  began  his  prayer,  extempore,  as  waa  the 
custom.  Hia  words  were  wild  and  incoherent,  as  might  be  expected 
&om  a  nmn  who  had  just  been  consenting  to  the  bloody  death  of  one 
who  was,  but  a  few  days  ago,  a  member  of  hia  own  family  ;  violent 
Nid  passionate,  as  waa  t«  be  looked  for  in  the  father  of  children, 
whom  he  believed  (n  sutTcr  so  fearfully  from  the  crime  he  would 
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denounce  before  the  Lord.  He  aat  doim  at  length  from  ^lura  i 
hauBtion.  Then  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  stood  forward :  he  did  not  Qtte 
moietban  a  few  words  of  prayer,  calm  m  compBrison  with  what  had 
gone  heforBj  and  then  he  went  on  to  addroaa  the  great  crowd  before 
him  in  a  quiet,  Brgmnentatire  way,  but  arranging  what  he  had  to 
Hay  with  Bomething  of  the  eamo  kind  of  ski]!  which  Antony  used  in 
his  speech  to  the  KomanB  after  Ocesar'B  mnrder.  Some  of  Dr. 
Tttather'B  worda  h&ve  been  preserved  to  us,  aa  he  afterwards  wrots 
Lhem  down  in  one  of  his  works.  Speaking  of  those  "  unbelieTisg 
SadduoecB  "  who  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  crime,  he  swd : 


that  has  breeding  enough  to  regard  the  conunon  laws  of  human  so-  1 
ciety  will  offer  to  doubt  of  tbem,  it  becomes  iis  rather  to  adora  du  ' 
goodness  of  God,  who  from  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  hM  i 
ordained  truth,  and  by  the  moans  of  the  aore  afflicted  children  of  ' 
yotur  godly  pastor,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  devils  have  witii  , 
most  horrid  operations  broken  in  upon  your  neighbourhood.  I-at  ' 
ud  beseech  TTim  that  their  power  may  be  restrained,  and  that  the; 
go  not  BO  far  in  their  evil  machinationa  as  tbey  did  but  four  yeui 
{u;o  in  the  city  of  Boston,  wliere  I  was  the  humble  means,  under 
Ood,  of  loosing  from  tbe  power  of  Satan  the  four  children  of  thst 
religious  and  blessed  man,  Mr.  Goodwin.  These  four  babes  ofgraw 
were  bewitched  by  an  Irish  witch  ;  there  is  no  end  of  the  narrftlion 
of  the  tonuents  they  had  to  submit  to.  At  one  time  they  would  bsik 
like  dogs,  at  another  purr  like  oats  ;  yea,  they  would  fly  like  gaeie, 
and  be  carried  with  an  incredible  ainftness,  having  but  just  their 
tooB  now  and  then  upon  the  ground,  sometimes  not  once  in  twsn^ 
Feet,  and  their  arms  waved  like  those  of  a  bird.  Yet,  at  othortLmesi 
by  the  hellish  devices  of  the  woman  who  had  bewitched  them,  thej 
could  not  stir  without  limping,  for,  by  means  of  an  inviNble  chain, 
she  hampered  their  limbs,  or,  sometimes,  by  means  of  a  noose,  al- 
most choked  them.  One  in  special  was  subjected  by  this  woman  of 
Satan  to  such  heat  as  of  an  oven,  that  I  myself  have  seen  the  sweat 
drop  from  off  her,  while  all  around  were  moderately  cold  wnd  weL 
at  ease.  But  not  to  trouble  you  with  more  of  my  stories,  I  wUl  go 
on  to  prove  that  it  was  Satan  himself  that  held  power  over  hsr. 
For  a  very  remarkable  thing  it  was,  that  she  was  not  permitted  bj 
that  evil  spirit  to  read  any  godly  or  religious  book,  spe^dng  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  She  could  read  Popish  books  well  enonri>i 
while  both  sight  and  speech  seemed  to  fail  her  when  I  gave  hrathe 
Assembly's  Catechism.  Again,  she  was  fond  of  that  pretatioal  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  which  is  but  tlie  Roman  nuuu-boakinan  "Kngliiih 
and  ungodly  shape.  In  the  midst  of  her  sufferings,  if  one  put  Oit 
Prayer-book  into  her  handsit  relieved  her.  Yet,  mark  you,aheoo(ild 
never  be  brought  to  read  the  Lord's  Prayer,  whatever  book  ihfl  n«t 
with  it  in,  provingthereby  distinctly  that  she  was  in  league  with  tta 
devJL  I  took  her  into  my  own  house,  that  I,  even  as  Dr.  MariiB 
Ittitber  did,  might  wieKtiem'i.^i'i^Q  i!tcs^,ia\l^vQ  my  fling  at  UBf 
JjUjtrhm  I  called  my  house\\'>\A\ovi^'-'.'jiT,'knBi.'w%Na'CoB!i,-^ia«^aJ 
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1  her  to  whistle,  and  sing,  and  yeil  in  a  dlacurdant  and 
belUoh  fashion. " 

At  this  very  inatant  a  Bhrill,  dear  wliistle  pieiced  all  ears.     Dr. 

Ualher  stopped  for  a  moment : 

I  "Satan  is  among  you  t"  he  cried.     "Look  to  jourBelvea  1"   And 

,  he  prayed  with  fervour,  as  if  against  a  present  and  threatening 

enemj;  hat  no  one  heeded  liim.     Whence  came  tliat  ominous,  un- 

'  earthly  whistle  )     Every  man  watched  hia  neighbour.     Again  the 

whistle,  out  of  their  very  midat !    And  then  a  bustle  in  a  comer  of 

the  building,  three  or  tour  people  atirring,  without  any  cause  imme- 

'   diat«Iy  perceptible  to  those  at  a  distunce,  the  movement  spread,  and, 

directly  after,  a  passage  even  in  that  dense  maas  of  people  was  cleiired 

I  for  two  men,  who  bore  forwards  Prudence  Hiokson,  lying  rigid  as  a 

log  of  wood,  in  the  convulsive  position  of  one  who  auifered  from  an 

epileptic  fit.     They  laid  her  down  among  the  ministers  wlio  were 

I  gathered  roimd  the  pulpit.     Her  raothor  came  to  her,  sending  up  a 

I  wailing  cry  at  the  sight  of  her  distorted  child.     Dr.  Mather  came 

down  from  the  pulpit  and  stood  over  her,  exorcising  the  devil  in  pos- 

■ession,  as  one  accustomed  to  such  scenes.  The  crowd  pressed  forward 

in  mate  horror.     At  length  her  rigidity  of  form  and  feature  gave 

way,  and  she  was  terribly  convulsed — torn  by  the  devil,  as  they  called 

it     By  and  by  the  violence  of  the  attack  was  over,  and  the  spec- 

tntor  began  to  breathe  once  more,  though  still  the  former  horror 

'  brooded  oyer  them,  and  tliey  listened  as  if  for  the  suddou  ominous 

i  whistle  again,  andglancedfearftdlyaround,  asif  Satan  were  at  thoir 

Jtacks  piddng  out  his  next  victim. 
I  Meanirhiie,  Dr.  Mather,  Pastor  Tappau,  and  one  or  two  otberti 
vere  exhorting  Prudence  to  reveal,  if  she  could,  tlie  name  of  th« 
■  person,  the  witch,  who,  by  influence  over  Satan,  had  subjected  th& 
{  Bihild  to  such  torture  as  that  which  they  had  just  witnessed.  Tliey 
I  bftda  her  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  She  whispered  a  name  in 
I  the  low  voice  of  exiiauation.  Nona  of  the  congregation  could  hear 
I  what  it  was.  But  the  Pastor  Tappau,  when  he  heard  it,  drew  badk. 
I  in  dismay,  whilo  Dr.  Mather,  knowing  not  to  whom  the  name  be- 
longed, cried  out,  in  a  clear,  cold  voice  ; 
I  "  Know  ye  one  Xiois  Barclay  ;  for  it  is  she  who  hath  bewitched 
I  tliiapoor  child  I " 

iSie  answer  was  given  rather  by  action  than  by  word,  although 
J  ft  low  murmur  went  up  from  many.  But  all  fell  back,  aa  f ar  as 
1  felling  back  in  such  a  crowd  was  possible,  from  Lois  Barclay,  whore 
I  Jite  stood — and  looked  on  her  ivith  surprise  and  horror.  A  apacR 
I  at  some  feet,  where  no  possibility  of  space  had  seemed  to  be  not  a 
I  ^unute  before,  left  Lois  standing  alone,  with  every  eye  fixed  upon 
tluir in  hatred  and  dread.  She  stood  liko  one  Bpeechless,  tongue- 
kl^Ad,  as  if  in  a  dioam.  She  a  witch !  accursed  as  ^vitches  were  in 
"  te  sig^t  of  God  and  man !  Her  smooth,  healthy  face  became  con- 
acted  into  shrivel  and  pallor,  hut  she  uttered  not  a  word,  only 
tnlted  at  Dr.  Mather  with  her  dilated  terrified  eyes. 

Some  one  said,  "  She  is  of  the  household  of  Gi'aca  Hicksoi 
I^M-fearin^  woman."     Lois  did  not  k.Tio'N  W  ftvB  •«ai4a «! 
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not.  She  did  not  thiiiK  about  them,  trreo  ;  they  toldw 
OR  ner  innn  on  eaxy  peraon  present.  She  a  witch  1  and  the  at 
guttering  Avon,  and  the  drownins  woman  she  had  seen  in 
^l^Mhood  at  Ilarford — at  tome  in  England — were  before  her,  8 
her  ejrea  fell  before  her  doom.  There  was  some  coDtmotion — soi 
nurtluig  of  papers  ;  the  magietrDtes  of  the  town  were  drawing  w 
the  pulpit  and  conBulting  with  the  miniaters.     Dr.  MaUiec  s] 

"  Ths  Indian  woman,  who  waa  hung  this  morning,  named  ol 
tain  people,   whom  she  depoaed  to  having  seen   at  the  hoRiH 
Dieetiiigi  for  tlie  worship  of  Satan ;   but  there  ia  no  name  of  I 
Barclay  down  upcn  the  paper,  although  we  are  striokea  at  the  q 
of  the  names  of  some " 

An  interruption — a  oonsultalicn.     Again  Dr.  Mather  Hpoke : 

"  Bring  the  aocuaed  witch,  Loia  Barclay,  near  to  this  poor  a«  " 
iiig  child  of  Christ." 

They  rushed  forward  to  force  Loia  to  the  place  where  Prude 
lay.     But  Lois  walked  forward  of  herself : 

"Prudence,"  she  said,  in  auch  a  sweet,  touching  v ,  . 

long  afterwards,  those  who  heard  it  that  day  spoke  of  it  to  thaff 
cliildron,  "have  I  erer  said  an  unkind  word  to  you,  much  leaa  dons 
you  an  ill  turn  I  Speak,  dear  child !  You  did  not  know  wiiat  yoo 
said  just  now,  did  you ! " 

But  Prudence  writhed  away  from  her  approach,  and  Bcreamed 
out,  as  if  stricken  with  fresli  agony; 

' '  Take  her  away  I  take  her  away !  Witch  Loia !  witch  Loia,  who 
tlirew  me  down  only  this  morning,  and  turned  my  arm  block  and 
blue."  And  ahe  b^d  her  arm,  as  if  in  confirmation  of  her  wordK 
It  was  sorely  bruised. 

"  I  was  not  near  you.  Prudence  !  "  said  Lois,  sadly.  But  that 
was  only  reckoned  &esh  evidence  of  her  diabolical  power. 

Lois's  brain  began  to  get  bewildered.  Witch  Iiois  I  ahe  a  wit«h, 
abhorred  of  all  men  !  yet  aho  would  try  to  think,  and  make  i" 

"  Aunt  Hickion,"  she  said,  and  Grace  came  forwards.   ' 
witch,  Aimt  Eickaon  1 "  ahe  asked  :  for  her  aunt,  stem,  harsh,  n 
loving  OB  she  might  be,  was  truth  itself;  and  Loia  thought — so  m 
to  delirium  had  she  come — if  her  aunt  condemned  her,  it  was  pi 
aible  abe  might  indeed  be  a  witch. 

Grace  Hickson  faced  her  unwillingly. 

"It  is  a  stain  upon  our  family  for  ever,"  waathe  thought  in 

"  It  ia  for  God  to  judge  whether  thou  art  a  witch  or  not,  1 
forme." 

"  Alas,  alaa !  ■'  moaned  Lois  ;  for  ahe  had  looked  at  Faith,  i 
learnt  that  no  good  word  was  to  be  expected  from  her  gloomy  fad 
and  averted  eyes.  The  mEGting-houao  was  full  ot  eager  voioea,  re- 
preaaed,  out  of  reverence  for  the  place,  into  tones  of  earnest  mur- 
muring that  seemed  to  fill  the  air  with  gathering  sounds  of  anger, 
d  those  who  had  first  fallen  back  from  the  place  where  Loja  stc^^ 
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w  pressing  forwards  and  round  about  her,  ready  to  aaizo  tfui 
g  friendless  girl,  and  bear  her  off  to  prison.  Those  who  mighl 
been,  whoought  to  have  been,  berfriends,  were  either  averse  or 
ifibrenttoher  (though  only  Prudence  made  anjopen  outciyupon 
'.  That  evil  child  cried  out  perpetually  that  Lois  had  oast  a 
iUah  spell  upon  her,  and  bade  them  keep  the  witch  away  irom 
;  and,  indeed.  Prudence  waa  strangely  convulsed  when  once  or 
ie  Loib'h  perplexed  and  wistful  eyes  were  turned  in  her  direction. 
Ira  and  there  girls,  women,  uttering  strange  cries,  and  apparently 
Baring  from  the  same  kind  of  convulsive  £t  as  that  whidi  had  aV 
iked  Prudence,  were  centres  of  a  group  of  agitated  friends,  who 
itt«TedmuchandBavagulyofwitchcraft,andthe  list  which  had  been 
;en  down  only  the  night  before  from  Hota'a  own  lips.  They  de- 
ndedto  have  it  made  public,  andobjectedtothe  slowformsof  the 
r.  Others,  not  so  much  or  so  timnediately  interested  in  the  suf- 
'ere  kneeling  around,  and  praying  aloud  for  themselves  and 
n  safety,  until  the  excitement  should  be  so  much  quelled 
to  enable  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  to  be  again  heard  in  prayer  and 
bortation. 

And  where  waa  Manasseh  ?  What  said  he  1  You  must  remember 
kt  the  stir  of  the  outcry,  the  accusation,  the  appeals  of  the  ac- 
■ed,  all  seemed  to  go  on  at  once  amid  tlie  bu/.7,  and  diu  of  the 
epie  who  had  come  to  worship  God,  but  remained  to  judge  and  up- 
kid  their  follow-creature.  Till  now  Loia  liad  only  caught  a  glimpse 
Hanasaeh,  who  was  apparently  trying  to  push  forwards,  but 
m  hia  mother  waa  holding  back  with  word  and  action,  as  Loia 
w  ahe  would  hold  him  back  ;  for  it  waa  not  for  the  first  time  that 
waa  made  aware  how  corefuUy  her  ount  had  always  ahroudefl 
I  decent  reputation  among  hia  fellow-dtizena  from  the  least  siia- 
~ '  »n  of  hia  seasona  of  excitement  and  incipient  insanity.  On  auch 
^  I,  wheuhehimselfima^nedthatheheard prophetic  voices  and  saw 
ophetic  visions,  hia  raoSier  would  do  much  to  prevent  any  besides 
»  own  family  from  seeing  him  ;  and  now  Loia,  by  a  process  swift«r 
ui  reasoning,  felt  certain,  from  her  one  look  at  hia  face  when  she 
r  it,  colourless  and  deformed  by  intensity  of  expresaion,  among  a 
iber  of  othera  all  aimply  ruddy  and  angry,  that  he  was  in  sucIl  a 
a  that  hia  mother  would  in  vain  do  her  utmost  to  prevent  his 
aking  himself  conapicuoua.  Whatever  force  or  argument  Grace 
'  "'  IB  of  no  avail.  In  another  moment  he  waa  by  Lola's  side, 
g  with  eiciteraent,  and  giving  vague  testimony,  which 
Dnld  have  be«n  of  little  value  in  a  calm  court  of  justice,  and  wu 
taly  oil  to  the  smouldering  lire  of  that  audience. 

"  Away  with  her  to  gaol  I  "  "  Seek  out  the  witches  1 "  "  The  aiii 
spread  into  all  households  !  "  "  Satan  is  in  the  very  midst  of 
"  "  Strike  and  spare  not ! "  In  vain  Dr.  Cotton  MaUier  raised 
voice  in  loud  prayers,  in  which  he  assumed  the  giiilt  of  the  ac- 
edgirl  ;  no  one  listened,  all  wore  anxious  tosecure  Loia,  as  if  they 
Bared  ahe  would  vanish  from  before  their  very  eyes  ;  ^e,  white, 
mbling,  standing  quite  still  in  the  tight  grasp  of  strange,  fieiee 
n,  her  dilated  eyes  only  wanderiiif-alittle  now  and  then  in  searcb 
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o(  tiMtia  jiitiful  face — Mimo  pitiful  {hoc  th&t  among  all  those  lion 
WMB  uot  to  be  found.  Wlule  some  fetched  cords  to  bind  hei,  fl 
othen,  by  low  questions,  aiiggested  new  accusationa  to  tiul 
Umpcred  brain  of  Prudence,  Muinweh obtained  a  hearing  onw  ~~ 
AdiUMting  Dr.  Cotton  Hather,  he  said,  evidently  anxio^  U 
cImt  some  new  argument  that  had  just  Buggtated  itself  to  It, 
' '  Kr,  ill  ttuB  tuatter,  bo  ske  witch  or  not,  the  end  has  been  ts 
•huwn  to  me  by  the  spirit  of  ^phecy.  Now,  reverend  sir,  if  L 
«Tent  ha  known  to  the  spirit,  it  must  ha^ve  been  foredoomed  ia9 
ooiindls  of  God.  If  so,  why  punish  her  for  doing  that  iu  whieha 
had  no  free  will  I " 

"  Young  roan,"  miid  Dr.  Mather,  beading  dowii  from  the  pi 
and  looking  very  iieverely  upon  Muia^eh,  "take  corel  yoai 
treDching  on  blasphemy." 

"  I  do  not  care.    I  say  it  again.    Either  Lois  Barclay  it 
or  she  is  not.     If  she  ia,  it  has  been  foredoomed  for  her,  for  I  hi 
seen  a  vision  of  her  death  as  a  condemned  witch  for  many  monioi    . 
past — and  the  voice  haa  told  lue  there  was  but  one  escape  for  hm,  I 

LoiB— the  voice  you  know "     In  his  excitement  he  began  to  ' 

wander  a  little,  but  it  was  touching  to  sea  how  conscious  he  vie  < 
that  by  giving  way  he  would  lose  the  thread  of  the  logicJ  argmnant  1 
by  which  he  hoped  to  prove  that  Lois  ought  not  to  be  punished,  tnd  '. 
with  what  an  effort  ho  wrenched  his  imagination  away  from  thepld  J 
ideas,  and  strove  to  concentrate  all  hia  mind  upon  the  plea  tha^Ju 
Luis  was  a  wit^h,  it  liad  been  shown  him  by  prophecy  ;  and  if  m^H 
was  prophecy  there  must  be  foreknowledge  ;  if  foreknowledge,^^! 
dom  ;  if  freedom,  no  exercise  of  free  will,  and,  therefore,  that^^B 
waa  not  justly  amenable  to  punishment.  ^H 

On  he  went,  plunging  into  beresy,  caring  not — growing  more  aitl  | 
more  pasasionate  every  instant,  hut  directing  hia  passion  into  keen 
argument,  desperate  sarcaHm,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  excite  1^ 
imagination.  Even  Dr.  Mather  felt  himself  on  the  point  of  being 
worsted  in  the  very  presence  of  this  congregation,  who,  but  a  shoit,  ' 
half-hour  ago,  looked  upon  Iiim  us  all  but  mfallible.  Keep  a  good 
lieart.  Cotton  Mather!  your  opponent's  eye  begins  to  glare  anil 
Bicker  with  a  terrible  yet  uncertain  light— his  speech  grows  less 
coherent,  and  hia  arguments  ore  mixed  np  with  wild  giimpaes  M 
wilder  revelations  made  to  himself  alone.  He  has  touched  on  the 
limits— he  haa  entered  the  borders  of  blasphemy,  and  with  an  awfal 
C17  of  horror  and  reprobation  the  congregation  rise  up,  as  one  man, 
against  the  blasphemer.  Dr.  Mather  smiled  a  grim  smile,  and  tbt 
people  were  ready  to  atone  Mauasseb,  who  went  ■"  ~^ 

talking  and  raving. 

"  Stay,  stay  !  '  said  Grace Hiukson — aJI  the  decent familyi 

which  prompted  her  to  conceal  the  mysterioUB  misfortune  oi 
only  Bon  from  public  knowledge  done  away  with  by  the  sense  of 
inunediato  danger  to  his  life.  "Touch  him  not.  He  knows  not 
what  he  is  saying.  The  St  is  upon  him.  I  tell  you  the  truth  befora 
"d.     My  son,  my  only  son,  is  mad." 

They  stood  aghant  at  the  intelligence.    Tile  grave  young 
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0  had  ailentl;  taken  his  pnj-t  in  life  cIosq  by  them  in  theit  daUj 
B» — luA  railing  much  with  them,  it  was  tnie,  but  looked  up  to, 
tllaps,  all  the  more — the  student  of  abstruse  books  on  theologj, 
to  converse  with  the  most  leamad  ministers  that  ever  came  about 
3B0  parts — was  he  tho  same  with  the  man  now  pouring  out  wild 
ikda  to  Lois  the  witch,  as  if  he  and  she  wore  the  onlj  two  present ! 
■tdntion  of  it  ril  occurred  to  them.  He  waa  another  victim. 
«Bt  was  the  power  of  Satan !  Through  the  arts  of  the  devil,  that 
itte  statue  of  a  girl  had  mastered  tho  soul  of  Manaaseh  Hickson. 
)  the  word  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth.  And  Grace  heard  it.  It 
a  healing  balsam  for  her  shame.  With  wilful,  dishonest 
is,  ahe  would  not  see— not  even  in  her  secret  heart  would 
acknowledge,  that  Manasseh  had  been  strange,  and  moodj,  and 
cJent  Inng  before  the  English  girl  had  reached  Salem.  She  even 
' — id  some  specious  reason  for  ins  attempt  at  suicide  long  ago.  He 
recovering  from  a  fever— and  though  tolerably  well  in  health, 
delirium  had  not  finally  left  him.  But  since  Lois  came,  how 
Mdstrong  lie  liad  been  at  times  I  how  unreasoTiable  !  how  moody ! 
Viui  a  strange  delusion  was  that  which  he  was  under,  of  being 
idden  by  some  voice  to  marry  her  1  How  he  followed  her  obout, 
dung  to  her,  as  under  some  compulsion  of  affection !  And  over 
reigned  the  idea  that  if  he  were  indeed  suffering  from  being 
itc£ed,  he  was  not  mad,  and  might  again  assume  the  houourabtu 
tinn  he  had  held  in  the  congregation  and  in  the  town,  when  the 
by  which  he  was  held  was  destroyed.  So  Grace  yielded  to  the 
~  herself,  and  encouraged  it  in  others,  that  Lois  Barclay  had 
led  both  Manasseh  and  Prudence.  And  the  consequence  of 
is  belief  was,  that  Loia  was  to  be  tried,  with  little  chance  in  her 
~  mr,  to  see  whether  she  was  a  witch  or  no ;  and  if  a  witcli , 
ithar  she  would  confess,  implicate  others,  repent,  and  Uve  a  life 
bitter  shame,  avoided  by  all  men,  and  cruelly  treated  by  most  ; 
die  impenitent,  hardened,  denying  her  crime  upon  the  gallows. 
And  so  they  dragged  Lois  away  from  the  congregation  of 
IS  to  the  gaol,  to  await  her  trial.  1  say  "  dragged  her," 
,  although  she  was  docile  enough  to  have  followed  them 
ither  they  would,  she  was  now  so  faint  as  to  require  oxtraneous 
area — poor  Lois !  who  should  have  been  carried  and  tended  lovingly 
n  bar  state  of  exhaustion,  but  instead,  was  bo  detested  by  the  mul- 
itude,  who  looked  upon  her  as  an  accomphce  of  Satan  in  all  his  evil 
^ungs,  that  they  cared  no  more  how  they  treated  her  than  a  careless 
loy  minds  how  he  handlea  the  toad  that  he  is  going  to  throw  over 
l^e  waU. 

When  Lois  come  to  her  full  senses,  she  found  herself  lying  on  a 

lAiort  hard  bed  in  a  dark  square  room,  which  she  at  onoo  know  must 

a  part  of  the  city  gaol.     It  was  about  eight  feet  square ;  it  bad 

walls  on  every  side,  and  a  grated  opening  high  above  her 

,  letting  in  all  the  light  and  air  that  could  enter  Uirough  about 

■qnare  foot  of  aperture.     It  was  so  lonely,  so  dark  to  that  poor 

t1,  when  she  came  slowly  and  painfully  out  of  her  long  taint.    Shf 

want  human  help  in  ihat  stniggic  which  alwaya 
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«fln  »  avoon ;  vhpn  llio  effort  Li  to  dutch  at  lifti,  iind  the  d 
WODN  loo  ntncJt  for  tlie  will.  She  did  not  at  first  uudsrstaod  wl 
(ba  WM ;  did  not  undentand  how  she  camo  to  be  there,  noc  didfl 
(an  to  undvntitnd.  Her  phjaical  inEtinct  was  to  lie  still  aniT 
tlw  huTTying  jnilscs  have  time  to  calm.  80  she  shut  her  e;ea  at 
mon.  Slowly,  slowly  the  reoollectioa  of  the  acoue  in  the 
houiie  ■haj-vt)  itself  into  a  kind  of  picture  before  her. 
witlun  h«r  uyoUda,  u  it  were,  that  sea  of  loathing  faces  a) 
ttinnld  her.  m  towardt  something  unclean  and  hateful.  And^ 
laitat  mutfuiW'r.  yoii  wLo  in  the  nineteenth  century  read  this  H 
vuunt,  that  witchcraft  was  a  real  terrible  ein  to  her,  Iiois  B 
two  httudred  yearn  ago.  The  look  on  their  faces,  stamped  01 
and  braiu,  excited  in  her  a  sort  of  itrange  syniputby.  Cooldfl 
oh  God! — cotdd  it  bo  true,  that  Satan  had  obtiuned  the  terrific  p< 
OTor  her  and  hur  will  of  which  she  had  heard  and  read  I 
(h«  tndettd  be  posaeased  by  a  demon  and  be  indeed  switch,  andyi 
(til  now  have  been  unconacious  of  it  I  And  her  excited  im^inatioD 
ntcallcd,  with  aingular  vividness,  all  she  had  ever  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject— Iho  horrible  midnigltt  sacrament,  the  very  presence  and  power 
of  Sktan.  Then  remembering  every  angry  thought  against  her 
neighbour,  againit  the  impertinences  of  Prudence,  against  the  over- 
botuing  authority  of  her  aunt,  against  the  persevering  crazy  suit  of 
Manaoseh,  the  indignation — only  that  morning,  but  such  ogea  off 
in  r«al  time — at  Fw.th'8  injustice  ;  oh,  could  such  evil  thoug''*" 
liavo  had  devilish  power  given  to  them  by  the  father  of  evil,  1 
all  nncvuscionsly  to  herself,  have  gone  forth  as  active  otuses  i 
the  world  1  And  so,  on  the  ideas  want  careering  wildly  through  S 
poor  girl's  bmin — the  girt  thrown  inward  upon  herself.  At  leni^ 
the  sting  of  her  imagination  forced  her  to  start  up  impatiently. 
What  was  this?  A  weight  of  iron  on  her  legs— a  weight  stated 
afterwards,  by  the  gaoler  of  Salem  prison,  to  have  been  ' '  not  mure 
thsn  eight  pounds.  It  was  well  for  Lois  it  was  a  tangible  ill, 
bringing;  her  back  from  the  wild  illimitable  desert  in  which  her 
imagination  was  wandering.  She  took  hold  of  the  iron,  and  sav 
her  torn  stocking,  her  bruised  ankle,  and  began  to  cry  pitifully, 
out  of  strange  compassion  with  herself.  They  feared,  then,  that 
even  in  that  coll  «he  would  find  a  way  to  escape.  Why,  the  utteTj- 
ridiculous  impossibility  of  the  thing  convinced  her  of  her  own  in^ 
oenoe  and  ignorance  of  all  supernatural  power ;  and  the  heavy  tis 
brought  her  strangely  round  from  the  deluaions  that  seemed  to  ■ 
gathering  about  her. 

No !  she  never  could  fly  out  of  that  deep  dungeon  ;  there  li 
no  escape,  natural  or  supernatural,  for  her,  unless  by  man's  mert 
And  what  was  man's  mercy  in  such  times  of  psnic  1   Lois  knewU 
IS  nothing;  instinct  more  than  reason  taught  her  that  panic  a  . 
out  cowardice,  and  cowardice  cruelty.     Tet  she  cried,  criod  free^ . 
and  for  the  first  time,  when  she  found  herself  ironed  and  chained. 
It  seemed  so  cruel,  so  much  as  if  her  fellow-creatures  had  really 
learnt  to  hate  and  dread  her — her,  who  had  hod  a  few  angry  thought^ 
"'■'"li  Qod  forgive  1  but  whose  thouLghta  hiid  never  gone  into  w— *" 
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V  Icai  iuUi  iwctioUB.     Why,  even  nnw  slie  could  Iovq  nil  tlie  house- 
jld  at  home,  if  tliey  would  but  let  her ;  yes,  even  yet,  though  she 
Ut  that  it  was  the  open  accusution  of  Prudence  and  the  trimhelil 
■tific&tions  of  her  aunt  and  Faitli  that  hod  brought  her  to  her 
«nt  otrajt.    Would  they  ever  come  and  see  her  I   Would  kinder 
noughts  of  her — who  bad  sharod  their  daily  broad  for  months  and 
K>ntiis — bring  them  to  see  her,  and  aak  her  whether  it  were  really 
e  vho  had  brought  on  the  illness  of  Prudence,  the  derangement 
of  Manasseh's  mind  1 

Ko  one  came.  Bread  and  water  were  pushed  in  by  some  one, 
wlio  httatily  loclicd  and  unlocked  tlio  door,  and  cared  not  to  see  if 
lla  put  them  within  his  prisoner's  reach,  or  perhnpa  thought  thnt 
physical  fact  mattered  little  to  a  witch.  It  waa  long  before  Lois 
eould  reach  them  ;  and  she  had  something  of  the  natural  hunger  of 
TOuth  left  in  her  still,  whiuh  prompted  her,  lying  ber  length  on  the 
loor,  to  weary  herself  with  efforts  to  obtain  the  bread.  After  she 
!liad  eaten  some  of  it,  the  day  began  to  wane,  and  she  thought  she 
'would  lay  her  down  and  try  to  sleep.  But  before  aho  did  so,  the 
;gaolcr  heard  her  singing  the  Evening  Hymn- 
Glory  lo  tli?p,  my  God,  this  night, 

And  a  dull  thought  came  into  his  duU  mind,  that  ahe  was  thankful 
lor  few  blessings,  if  she  could  tune  up  Iier  voice  to  sing  praises  after 
this  day  of  what,  if  she  were  a  witch,  was  shameful  detection  in 
abominable  practices,  and  if  not-^Well,  hia  mind  stopped  dioit 
1^  this  point  in  liia  wondering  contemplation.  Lois  knelt  down  and 
■aid  the  Lord's  Prayer,  pausing  juat  a  little  before  one  clause, 
Ulat  she  might  be  sure  that  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  did  forgive. 
'Then  she  looked  at  her  ankle,  and  the  tears  come  into  her  eyes 
once  again,  but  not  so  mncli  because  she  was  hiui,  as  because  men 
nrnst  have  hated  her  so  bitterly  before  they  coidd  have  treated  her 
Uina.     Then  she  lay  down,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day,  she  was  led  before  Mr.  Hatbom  and  Mr.  Curwiu, 
justices  of  Salem,  to  be  accused  legally  and  publicly  of  withcraft. 
Others  were  with  her,  under  the  same  charge.  And  when  the 
prisoners  were  brought  in,  they  were  cried  out  at  by  the  abliorrent 
'      The  two  Tappaus,  Prudence,  and  one  or  two  other  girla  of 

same  age  were  there,  in  the  character  of  victims  of  the  spellg  of 

acctised.     The  prisoners  were  placed  about  seven  or  eight  feet 
n  the  justices,  and  the  accnsera  between  the  justices  and  them  ; 

Comer  were  then  ordered  to  stand  right  before  the  justices. 

this  Lois  did  at  their  bidding,  with  sometliing  of  the  wondering 
ijAocility  of  B  child,  but  not  with  any  hope  of  softening  the  hard, 
Wony  look  of  detestation  that  was  on  all  the  countenances  around 
Iter,  save  those  that  were  distorted  by  more  passionate  anger. 
Then  an  oQlcer  was  bidden  to  hold  each  of  her  hands,  and  Justicd 
Uathom  bade  her  keep  her  eyes  continually  fixed  on  him,  for  this 
rMAOn — which,  however,  was  not  told  to  her— lest,  if  she  looked  on 
fnidenoe,  the  girl  might  either  fall  into  tt>  &t,<n  crj  tjqX.'Cc^^aik 
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tru  (TOddBtilr  and  violenllj  hurt     If  any  heart  could  luTe  b 
toudted  of  that  cniel  multitude,  they  would  have  felt  aome  o 
pONiciii   fuF  the  Bweet  3rou»g  face  of  the  EngUali  girl,  ItTit^a 
uiockly  to  do  uU  that  she  was  ordered,  her  face  quite  white,  yet  A  1 
full  of  wd  aentlenesB,  her  grey  eyes,  a  little  diUted  by  the  TetJ  I 
■olenuiity  of  her  position,  fixed  with  the  intent  look   of  innocent  } 
maidenhood  on  the  stem  face  of  Justice  Hathom.     And  thus  liiij  \ 
Jtood  in  silence,  one  breathless  minute.     Then   they  were  bidden   . 
to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.     Lois  went  through  it  as  if  alone  in  her   i  r 
cell ;  but,  aa  she  had  done  slone  in  her  cell  the  night  before,  shi      ^ 
made  a  little  pause,  before  the  prayer  to  bo  forgiven  as  she  forgavB.    i 
And  at  this  instant  of  hesitation — aa  if  they  had  been  on  the  wnteb    '  l 
for  it — the^  all  cried  out  upon  her  for  a  witch,  and  when  the  clamo);:    1  i 
ended  the  justices  bade  Prudence  Hickson  come   forwards.     Then    |  ' 
Lois  turned  a  little  to  one  side,  wishing  to  see  at  least  one  familiti    ,  ' 
face  ;  but  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  Prudence,  the  girl  stood  Htodt-    I  < 
still,  and  answered  no  queationa,  nor  spoke  a  word,  and  the  justioa     . 
declared  that  she  was  struck  durab  by  witehoraft.     Then  some  he-    i 
hind  took  Prudence  under  the  arms,  and  would  have  forced  btt 
forwards  to  touch  Lois,  possibly  esteeming  that  as  a  cure  for 
being  bewitched.     But  Prndence  had  hardly  been  made  to  t 
three  steps  before  she  struggled  out  of  their  anna,  and  fell  dc 
writhing  as  in  a  fit,  calling  out  with  shrieks,  and  entreating  LoifV 
help  her,  and  save  her  from  her  torment.     Then  all  the  giila  bega 
"to  tumble  down  like  swine"  (to  use  the  words  of  an  eye-witneA) 
and  to  cry  out  upon  Lois  and  her  fellow-priaonera.    These  last  wers 
now  ordered  to  stand   with  their   liands  stretched  out,   it  being 
imag^ed  that  if  the  bodies  of  the  witches  were  arranged  in  tha 
form  of  a  cross  they  would  lose  their  evil  power.     By  and  by  Lois 
felt  her  strength  going,  from  the  unwonted  fatigue  of  such  a  posi- 
tion, which  she  had  borne  patiently  until  the  pain  and  weanneu 
had  forced  both  tears  and  sweat  down  liet  face,  and  ahe  asked  in  ft 
tow,  plaintive  voice,  if  she  might  not   rest  her  head  for   a  f«T 
momenta  against  the  wooden  partition.    Sut  Justice  Hathom  told 
her  she  had  strength  enough  to  torment  others,  and  should  hava 
strength  enough  to  stand.     She  sighed  a  little,  and  bore  on,  lie 
clamour  against  her   and    the    other    occuBed    increasing  eveiy 
moment  ;  the  only  way  ahe  could  keep  herself  from  utterly  losing 
consciousness  was  by  distracting  herself  from   present   pain   and 
danger,  and  saying  to  licrself  verses  of  the  Psahns  as  she  could  re- 
member them,   expressive  of  truat  in  God,     At  length   she   wa» 
ordered  back  to  gaol,  and  dimly  understood  that  she  and  others 
were  sentenced  to  be  banged  for  wih^craft.     Many  people  now 
looked  eagerly  at  Lois,  to  see  if  ahe  would  weep  at  this  doom.    If 
she  had  had  strength  to  cry,  it  might — it  was  just  possible  that  it 
might — have  been  considered  a  plea  ia  her  favour,  for  witches  coulJ 
not  abed  tears,  but  ahe  was  too  exhnusted  and  dead.  Allaho  wanted 
was  to  lie  down  onco  more  on  her  prison-bed,  out  of  the  reach  of 
men's  cries  of  abhorrence,  and  out  of  shot  of  tlieir  cruel  eyea.    Se 
they  led  her  back  to  prison,  epeechleas  and  tearleaa.  ■ 
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kSiit  rast  gave  her  back  her  power  of  thought  and  Hufi'ei'ing, 

Tb  it   indeed  true  that  she  was  to  die )     She,  Ivoia  Bm^lay,  only 

bteen,  ao  well,  so  young,  so  full  of  love  and  hope  as  she  had  been, 

I  but  these  little  days  past  I     Wliat  wowld  they  think  of  it  at 

no — real  dear  home  at  Borford,  in  England}     There  they  had 

led  her ;  there  she  had  gone  about  singing  and  rejoicing  all  the 

f  long  in  the  pleasant  meadows  by  the  Avon  side.     Oh,  why  d[d 

kerand  mother  die,  and  leave  her  their  bidding  to  oome  here  to  thbi 

lei  New  England  shore,  where  no  one  had  wanted  her,  no  one  had 

ted  for  her,  and  where  now  they  were  going  to  put  her  to  a 

lueful  death  as  a  witch  1    And  there  would  he  no  one  to  send 

dly  messages  by  to  those  she  should  never  see   more.     Never 

» !     Young  Lucy  was  living,  and  joyful — probably  thinking  of 

t,  and  of  his  declared  intention  of  coming  to  fetch  her  home  to 

p  his  wife  this  very  spring.     Possibly  he  had  forgotten  her  ;  no 

*»  knew.     A  week  before,  she  would  have  been  indignant  at  her 

m  diatrust  in  thinking  for  a  minute  that  he  could  forget.     Now, 

e  doubted  all  men's  goodness  for  a  time ;  for  those  around  her 

e  deadly,  and  cruel,  and  relentless. 

Then  she  turned  round,  and  beat  herself  with  angry  blows  (to 
Bak  in  images)  for  ever  doubting  her  lover.  Oh  !  if  sbe  were  but 
^th  him !  Oh !  if  she  might  but  be  with  him !  He  would  not  let 
IT  die ;  but  would  hide  her  in  his  bosom  from  the  wrath  of  this 
Bople,  and  carry  her  hack  to  the  old  home  at  Bartord.  And  he 
dgbt  even  now  be  sailing  on  the  wide  blue  sea,  coming  nearer, 
IT  every  moment,  and  yet  he  too  Irtte  after  all. 
o  the  thoughts  chased  each  other  through  her  head  all  that 
ish  night,  till  she  clung  almost  deliriously  to  life,  and  wildly 
rayed  that  she  might  not  die  ;  at  least,  not  just  yet,  and  she  so 
ing! 

Pastor  Tappau  and  certain  elders  roused  her  up  from  a  heavy 
leep,  late  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  All  night  long 
_he  had  trembled  and  cried,  tUl  morning  light  had  come  peering  in 
[Aron^  the  square  grating  up  above.  It  soothed  her,  and  aho 
Ml  asleep,  to  be  awakened,  as  I  have  said,  by  Pastor  Tappau. 
I  "  Arise  I "  said  he,  scrupling  to  touch  her,  from  his  superatitiouj 
lUea  of  her  evil  powDin.     "  It  is  noon-day." 

'  Where  am  1 1 "  siud  she,  bewildered  at  this  unusual  wakening, 
id  the  array  of  severe  faces  all  gazing  upon  her  with  reprobation. 
"  You  are  in  Salem  gaol,  condemned  for  a  witch." 
Alas !  I  had  forgotten  for  an  instant,"  said  she,  dropping  her 
IBMd  upon  bet  breast, 
1^  "She  has  been  out  on  a  devilish  ride  all  night  long,  doubtless, 
llDid  is  weary  and  perplexed  this  morning,"  whispered  one,  in  so  low 
'a  Toice  that  ho  did  not  think  she  could  hear ;  but  she  lifted  iip  her 
tj^es,  and  looked  at  him,  with  mute  reproach. 

'        "  W«  are  come,"  said  Pastor  Tappau,  "to  exhort  you  to  confem 
great  and  manifold  sin." 
'  My  great  and  manifold  sin  1 "  repeated  Lois  to  lieMeU,  iluluij 


"  S'ea,  jour  sin  of  iritolicraCti.  If  jou  will  confess,  there  DMf  I 
yot  be  baiia  in  Qiload."  I 

Olio  of  the  eldera,  Btruak  with  pitrf  at  the  young  girl's  wan,  I 
shrunlcen  look,  said,  th&t  if  slio  coofeaaed,  and  repented,  and  lUil  1 
[iuaance,  possiblj'  her  life  mi!;ht  yet  be  Hpored. 

A  sudden  flash  of  light  came  into  her  sunk,  dulled  eye. 
she  yet  live  ?  Was  it  yet  in  her  power  ?  Why,  no  one  knew  how  1 
goon  Ralph  Lucy  might  be  here,  to  take  her  away  for  ever  intotlM  1 
peace  ot  a  new  homo !  Lifo  I  Oh,  then,  all  hope  waa  not  OTM—  I 
perhaps  she  might  still  live,  and  not  die.  Tet  the  truth  came  a 
more  out  of  hei  lips,  almost  without  any  sxercise  of  her  will.  i  i 

"  I  am  not  a  witch,"  she  said.  I  i 

Then  Paator  Tappau  blindfolded  her,  all  unresisting,  but  tritk  |  \ 
languid  wonder  in  her  heart  as  to  what  was  to  come  nest.  Bh»  1 
heoi-d  people  enter  the  dungeon  softly,  and  heard  whispering  voice* ;  1 1 
then  her  luinds  were  lifted  up  and  made  to  touch  some  one  nstt,  I ' 
and  in  aninstantsheheardanoiseof  struggling,  and  the  well-knowi  >  I 
voice  of  Piiidence  slirioking  out  in  one  of  her  hysterical  fits,  and  1 ' 
soreaiiung  to  be  taken  away  and  out  of  that  place.  It  Beemed  h>  ' 
Lois  as  if  some  of  her  judges  must  have  doubted  of  her  guilt,  and  I ' 
demanded  yet  another  teat.  She  sat  down  heavily  on  her  bed, 
thinking  she  nnist  be  in  a  horrible  dream,  bo  compassed  about  witli  1 
dangers  and  enemies  didshe  seoui.  Those  inthe  dungeon — and  b;  | 
the  oppression  of  the  air  she  perceived  that  there  were  many-~kept  j 
on  eager  talking  in  low  voices.  Slie  did  not  try  to  make  out  th« 
sense  of  the  fragments  of  sentences  that  reached  her  dulled  brain,  I 
till,  all  at  once,  n  word  or  two  made  her  undorstand  they  vere  dn-  1 
oussing  the  desirableness  of  applying  the  whip  or  the  torture  t"  , 
make  her  confess,  and  reveal  by  what  means  the  spell  she  had  ca>I  J 
upon  those  whom  she  had  bewitched  could  be  dissolved.  A  thrill  I 
of  affright  ran  through  her  ;  and  she  cried  out,  beseechingly  :  I 

"I  beg  you,  sirs,  for  God's  mercy  sake,  that  you  do  not  useaacb  J 
awful  means.  I  may  say  anything— nay,  I  may  accuse  any  one  if  I  I 
am  subjected  to  such  torment  as  I  have  heard  tell  about.  For  I  im  1 
but  a  young  girl,  and  not  very  brave,  or  very  good,  as  some  are."       I 

It  touched  the  hearts  of  one  or  two  to  see  her  standing  there ;     i 
the  tears  streaming  down  from  below  the  coarse  handkerchief  tigbt];r     I 
l«und  over  her  eyes;  the  clanking  chain  fastening  the  heavy  wei^t     ' 
to  the  slight  ankle  ;  the  two  luuids  held  together  as  if  to  keep  dovn 
a  convulsive  motion. 

"  Look !  "  said  one  ot  these.  "  She  is  weeping.  Thoy  lay  no 
witch  can  weep  teara.'' 

But  another  sco&ed  at  thia  tent,  and  bade  tlie  first  remotnlMt 
how  those  of  her  awn  family,  the  Hicksona  even,  bore  witmM 
against  her. 


Once  more  she  was  bidden  to  confess.  The  charges,  esteemed  to 
all  men  (as  thoy  said)  to  have  been  proven  against  her,  were  read 
over  to  her,  with  all  the  testimony  borne  against  her,   in  p«»M 

fhereof.    They  UiU  Viet  Uiat,  comidering  the  godly  far-:'-  * ^•■i-' 

^^U  helonged,  it  had  \>wii  ieta&ei^i^  ftisiT&&©iWnS«k' 
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Sitlem  that  she  shotild  have  her  life  HpoTQil,  if  she  would  own  her 

,lt,  nuika  raparation,  and  submit  to  peniLiice  ;  but  that,  if  not,  she 

i  otliere  convicted  of  witchcraft  along  with  her,  were  to  be  hung 

Salem  market-placa  on  tlie  next  Thuraday  morning  (Tliursdaj' 

ing  market-day).     And  when  they  had  thus  spoken,  thoy  waited 

tently  for  her  answer.     It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  she  spoke. 

}  had  sat  down  again  upon  the  bed  meanwhile,  for  indeed  she  was 

7  weak.     She  asked,  "May  I  have  this  handkerchief  unbound 

ra  my  eyes,  for  indeed,  sirs,  it  hurts  me  1 " 

The  occasion  for  which  she  was  bUndfolded  being  over,  the 

bandage  was  taken  olT,  and  she  was  allowed  to  see.     She  looked 

itif  ul  at  the  stem  faces  around  her,  in  grim  suspense  as  to  what 

lei  answer  would  be.     Then  she  spoke  ; 

•      "  Sirs,  I  must  choose  death  with  ai  quiet  conscience,  rather  than 

Ufe  to  be  gnined  by  a  lie.     I  am  not  a  witch.     I  know  not  hardly 

what  you  mean  when  you  say  I  am.     I  have  done  many,   many 

things  very  wrong  in  my  life  ;  but  I  think  God  ivill  forgive  mo  then' 

(or  my  Saviour's  sake. " 

"Take  not  His  aame  on  yourmcked  h'ps,"  said  Pastor  Tappau, 
Bnraged  at  her  resolution  of  not  confessing,  and  scarcely  able  to 
keep  himself  from  striking  her.  She  saw  the  desire  he  had,  and 
dirank  away  in  timid  fear.  Then  Justice  Hathom  solemnly  read 
the  legal  condemnation  of  Ivois  Barclay  to  death  hy  hanging,  as  a 
Kinvicted  witch.  She  murmured  something  which  nobody  heard 
Etilly,  but  which  sounded  like  a  prayer  for  pity  and  compassion  on 
fter  tender  years  and  friendloss  estate.  Then  they  left  her  to  all  the 
Errors  of  that  solitary,  loatlisomo  dungeon,  and  the  strange  terror 
approaching  death. 

Outside  the  prison  walls,  the  dread  of  the  witches,  and  the 

Bcitement  against  witchcraft,  grew  with  fearful  rapidity.    Nnmhera 

*  women,  and  men,  too,  were  accused,  no  matter  what  their  station 

life  and  their  former  character  had  been.  On  the  other  side,  it  is 

dl^ed  that  upwards  of  fifty  persona  were  grievously  vexed  by  the 

tevil,  and  those  to  whom  he  had  imparted  of  his  power  for  vile  and 

kricked  considerationa.  How  much  of  malice — distinct,  unmistakable, 

personal  malice — was  mixed  up  with  these  accusations,  no  one  can 

ilDW  tell.     The  dire  statistics  of  this  time  tell  us,  that  fifty-five 

»caped  death  by  confessing  themselves  guilty,  one  hundred  and 

Ifty  were  in  prison,  more  thin  two  hundred  accused,  and  upwards 

)f  twenty  steered  death,  among  whom  was  the  minister  I  have 

Mlled  Nolan,  who  was  traditionally  esteemed  to  have  suffered 

Smiugh  hatred  of  his  co-pastor.  One  old  man,  scorning  the  accusa- 

■    I,  and  refusing  to  plead  at  his  trial,  was,  according  to  the  law, 

ised  to  death  for  his  contumacy.     Nay,  even  dogs  were  accused 

witchcraft,  suffered  the  \egsl  penalties,  and  are  recorded  among 

)  Bubjecta  of  capital  punitihmont.     One  young  man  found  mof " 

effect  hia  mother's  escape  from  confinement,  fled  with  her 

lOTBebaok,  and  secreted  her  in  the  Blueberry  Swamp,  not  far  from 

iplay'a  Brook,  in  the  Great  Pasture  ;  he  concealed  her  hAT«  uxo., 

gwamwhichhe  built  for  bershelter,  pro^d,&OLV«£'»rA^\.':  ''    ""^ 
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dothing,  And  comfortod  and  Biutadned  her  until  after  the  ddt 
h«ii  puued  t,w»j.     The  poor  creature  must,  however,  have     " 
droadfuUy,  for  one  of  her  arms  waa  fraoturedia  theaUbntr' 
aflbrt  [>f  getting  her  oat  of  priEon. 

But  there  was  no  one  to  try  and  save  Lois.  Grace  Hidc^on 
fain  hare  ignored  her  altogether.  Snch  a  taint  did  witchcraft  biiii| 
upon  a  whole  familv,  that  genemtionB  of  blamelesa  life  were  a* 
at  that  day  oBteemed  sufficient  to  wash  it  out.  Beeidea,  you  mutt 
remember  tliat  Grace,  along  with  moat  people  of  lier  time,  beliexd 
most  firmly  in  the  reality  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  Poor,  fonakra 
Lois,  believed  in  it  heraelf,  and  it  added  to  lier  terror,  for  thegaoltt  ,  y. 
in  an  vinusuaily  communicative  mood,  told  her  that  nearly  eveiy  c^  1 
was  notr  full  of  witches,  and  it  waa  possible  he  might  have  to  nt  |„ 
uoe,  if  more  came,  in  with  her.  Lois  knew  tliat  she  was  no  vilel>  1 1, 
heraelf  ;  but  not  the  less  did  she  believe  that  the  crime  was  abrotd. 
and  largely  shared  in  by  eril-minded  peraona  who  had  chosen  to  |  ^ 
give  up  their  souls  to  Satan  ;  and  she  shuddered  with  terror  at  wilt  ... 
the  gaoler  said,  and  would  have  aslied  him  to  spare  her  this  coin-  I 

fianioTiship  if  it  were  possible.  But,  somehow,  her  senses  vwt  ' 
eaving  her,  and  she  could  not  remember  the  right  words  in  wliic^  ■ ,; 
lo  form  hei  request,  until  he  had  left  the  place.  1 1 

The  only  person  who  yearned  after  Lois — who  would  have  be-  i 
friended  her  if  he  could — wasManosseh,  poor,  mad  Manasseb.  BM  I ; 
he  was  so  wild  and  outrageous  in  his  talk,  that  it  was  all  his  mothai  !  , 
could  do  to  keep  his  state  concealed  from  pubhc  observation.  81k  ' . 
had  for  this  purpose  given  him  a  sleeping  potion;  and,  while he]»J  r  < 
heavy  and  inert  under  tie  influence  of  the  poppy-tea,  his  mothar  | 
bound  him  with  cords  to  the  ponderous,  antique  bed  in  which  k 
slept.  She  looked  broken-hearted  while  she  did  this  office,  and  tbua  j 
acknowledged  the  degradatiou  of  her  firBt-bom — him  of  wluwi  she  I 
had  over  been  so  proud.  | 

Late  that  evening,  Gra^^e  Hickson  stood  in  Lois's  cell,  hoodeJ  ' 
and  cloaked  up  to  her  eyes.  Lois  was  sitting  quite  still,  playing  I 
idly  with  a  bit  of  string  wliioli  one  of  the  magistrates  had  drapped  I 
out  of  his  pocket  that  morning.  Uer  aunt  was  standing  by  her  for  I 
an  iiwtent  op  two  in  silence,  before  Lois  aoemed  aware  of  her  pre- 
sence.  Suddenly  she  looked  up,  and  uttered  a  httle  cry,  shrinkiiig  I 
away  from  the  dark  figure.  IThen,  as  if  lier  ciy  had  loosened  | 
Grace's  tongue,  she  began :  . 

"Lois  Barclay,  did  I  ever  do  you  any  harm!"     Grace  did  not    I 
know  how  often  her  want  of  loving-kindnosa  had  pierced  the  tenda    i 
heart  of  the  stranger  under  her  roof;  nor  did  Lois  remember  it 
against  her  now.     Instead,  Lola's  memory  was  filled  with  grateful 
thoughts  of  how  much  that  might  have  been  left  undone,  bya  lesa 
cousdeutiouB  person,  her   aunt  bod  done  for  her,   and  she  half-   : 
stretched  out  her  arms  as  to  a  friend  in  that  destdate  place,  wliik 
she  answered : 

"  Oh  no,  no  t  you  were  very  good  I  very  land  1" 

But  Grace  stood  immovable. 
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'  1   did  you  no  harm,  althongh  I  never  rightly  knew  why  you 

s  sent  by  my  mother  on  licr  death-bed,"  moaned  Loia, 
Bring  her  face.    It  grew  darter  every  instant.    Her  aunt  stood, 
and  mlent. 
"IMd  any  ot  mine  ever  wrong  you!"  ahe  asked,  after  a  time. 

"No,  no;  never,  till  Prudence  said Oh,  aunt,  do  you  think 

i  nta  a  witch  1 "  And  now  I/oia  was  standing  up,  holding  by 
Grace's  ctoak,  and  trying  to  read  her  face,  Grace  drew  herself, 
«Ter  so  little,  away  from  the  girl,  whom  she  di-eaded,  and  yet  sought 
Id  propitiate. 

^  "Wiser  than  I,  godlier  than  I,  have  said  it.  But,  oh,  Lois, 
BSbbs!  he  waa  my  first-bom.  Looi!e  him  from  the  demon,  for  the 
Bjfce  of  Him  whoae  name  I  dare  not  name  in  this  terrible  building, 
BPed  vith  them  who  have  renounced  the  hopes  of  their  baptism; 
boce  Manasseh  from  his  awful  state,  if  ever  I  or  mine  did  yon  a 

"  Yon  ask  me  for  Christ's  sake,"  said  Lois.  "I  ean  name  that 
i^iiame — for  oh,  aunt!  indeed,  and  in  holy  truth,  1  am  no  witch  1 
bd  yet  I  am  to  die — to  be  hanged  !  Aunt,  do  not  let  them  kill  me ! 
un  ao  young,  and  I  never  did  anyone  any  harm  that  I  know  of." 

" Hnsh !  tor  very  shame!  This  afternoon  I  have  bound  my 
«t-bom  ivith  strong  cords,  to  keep  him  from  doing  liinuelf  or  iia 
mischief — he  is  so  frenzied.  Lois  Barclay,  look  here  ! "  and 
noe  knelt  down  at  her  niece's  feet,  and  joined  her  hands  as  if  in 
%yat.  "I  am  a  proud  woman,  God  forgive  mo!  and  I  never 
Kmgbt  to  kneel  to  any  save  to  Him.  And  now  I  kneel  at  your 
et,  to  pray  you  to  release  my  children,  more  especially  my  son 
aseh,  from  the  spells  you  have  put  upon  them.  Lots,  hearken 
I,  and  I  will  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  you,  if  yet  there  may  be 

"  I  cannot  do  it ;  I  never  did  you  or  youra  any  wrong.  How 
nlnndoitJ  Howoanll"  And  she  wrung  her  hands  in  mtonaity 
.  oonviotion  of  the  inutility  of  aught  she  could  do. 

H^e  Grace  got  up,  slowly,  stiffly,  and  sternly.    She  stood  aloof 

[nn  the  chained  girl,  in  the  remote  comer  of  the  prison-cell  near 

_je  door,  ready  to  make  her  escape  as  soon  as  ahe  had  cursed  the 

vitch,  who  would  not,  oroould  not,  undo  the  evil  shohad  wrought. 

I  Grace  lifted  up  her  right  hand,  and  held  it  up  on  high,  as  she 

vdoomed  Lois  to  be  accursed  for  ever,  for  her  deadly  sin,  and  hei 

nt  of  mercy  even  at  this  final  hour.   And,  lastly,  she  summoned 

_r  to  meet  her  at  the  judgment-seat,  and  answer  for  tliia  deadly 

l^oryd^e  to  both  souls  and  bodies  of  those  who  had  token  horin, 

'  id  received  her  when  she  came  to  tliem  an  orphan  and  a  strani — 

Until  this  loat  summons,  Lois  h!id  stood  as  one  who  lisan 

_„,Biteace  and  can  say  nothing  against  it,  for  she  knows  all  would  bo 

itDTain.    But  she  raised  her  head  ivheii  she  heard  her  aunt  speak  ■ ' 

'  ~i0  jnd|pnent-eoat,  and  at  the  end  of  Grace's  speech  she,  too,  lift 

p  har  rig^t  hand,  OS  if  solemnly  pledging  heraelf  by  that  actiou, 

dnplied: 


uld  bo  ■ 

leak  of  M 

.  lifted  ■ 

uttou,  ^1 


Aunt !  I  win  ineot  yoii  theru.     And  Ihere  yon  will  know  mj 
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B  of  thia  deiidly  thing.      God   have   mercy 

Her  aahu  voice  maddened  Gr.ice,  and  making  tv  geetttre  aa  if  slit 
plucked  up  a  handful  of  dust  oS  the  lioor,  and  threw  it  at  Loia, 
she  cried  : 

"Witch!  witch  1  ajsk  mercy  for  thyself — Ineednotyour  prnycn- 
Witches'  prayers  are  read  backwardfl.  I  «pit  at  thee,  and  defy  thee  I " 
And  BO  ehe  went  away. 

Loia  sat  moaning  that  whole  night  tlu^ongh.  * '  God  comfort 
me  1  God  strengthen  nie  I "  was  all  alio  could  rcmembor  to  aay.  i 
filio  just  felt  that  want,  nothing  more— all  other  fears  and  wwiti  I 
seemed  dead  within  her.  And  when  the  gaoler  brought  in  hei  , 
breakfast  the  neit  morning,  he  reported  her  ua  "  gone  aiily  ; "  for,  | 
indeed,  she  did  nut  seem  to  know  him,  but  kept  rocking  herself,  te 
and  fro,  and  whispering  softly  to  lieraelf,  smiling  a  little  from  tans   ) 


P  i>idding  the  two,  with  opprobrious  words,  keep  company  tt^ether.    | 

The  new  comer  fell  prostrate  with  the  push  given  her  from  without!  ' 
and  Loia,  not  recognising  anything  bnt  an  old  ragged  woman  lying  1 
helpless  on  her  face  on  the  ground,  lifted  lier  up  ;  and  la  !  it  wu  | 
Nattee — dirty,  filthy  indeed,  U)ud-pelt«il,  Btonn-bruiaed,  beaten,  and 
all  astray  in  her  wits  with  IJie  treatment  she  bad  received  from  the 
mob  outside.  Loia  held  hor  in  her  arras,  and  softly  wiped  the  old  i 
brown  wrinkled  face  with  her  apron,  crying  over  it,   aa  she  had   ] 

I  hardly  yet  cried  over  her  own  sorrows.     For  hours  she  tended  tlu   . 

old  Inifian  woman — tended  her  bodily  woes  ;  and  aa  the  poor  scat-  I 
tered  aenuia  of  the  savage  creature  came  slowly  back,  Lois  gntheml  I 
her  infinite  dread  of  the  morrow,  when  she,  too,  as  well  aa  X,oiB,  «w  I 
to  be  led  out  to  die,  in  faceot  all  that  infiuiated  crowd.  LoiasoHfilil  I 
in  her  own  mind  for  Borao  soiU'co  of  comfort  for  Uie  old  woman,  wh"  I 
Bhook  like  one  in  the  Bhakinj;  palsy  at  the  dread  of  deaths  and  aurli  J 
a  death.  I 

L^Vhen  all  was  quiet  through  the  priaon,  in  the  deep  dead  miii- 
iuglit,t!ie  gaoler  outside  the  door  lieard  Lois  telling,  as  if  toayouns  I 
cluld,  the  marvellouB  and  Borronful  stoiy  of  one  who  died  on  Uw  ' 
croBB  for  us  and  for  our  sakes.  As  long  aa  she  f^ke,  the  Indjpn  ■ 
woman's  terror  seemed  lulled  ;  but  the  instant  she  patiscd  (ir  I 
weariness,  Nattee  cried  out  afresh,  as  if  some  wild  beast  were  fi^l^^ 
ing  her  close  through  the  dowse  forests  in  which  sha  had  difd^|^| 
her  youth.  And  then  Lois  went  on,  saying  all  tbo  bleM«d  ^^^| 
ahe  could  remember,  and  comforting  the  hehileas  Indian  i^^^H 
with  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  a  Heavenly  Fi'iend.  And  ll^^^H 
forting  her,  Lois  was  comforted  ;  in  strcngthoTiiug  licr,  Lol^^^ 
atren^ened. 
The  morning  came,  and  the  summons  to  coico  forth  and  St  | 
came.  They  who  ervteTed.  Vtie  ceW  lu\>\vi  Luis  asleep,  her  faca  iwlw|^ 
m  the  slumbering  old  womKa,-w\iflwi^va»^i.*w>*Cfii.'tASL\» hi -'^" 
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B  did  not  seem  cleaflj  to  recognise  where  she  was,  when  sho 
Mkened  ;  the  "  silly"  look  had  rotiimed  to  her  wnn  face  ;  all  sho 
kpeftred  to  know  was  that,  somehow  or  another,  through  Bonie 
nil  or  another,  ahe  Lad  to  protect  the  poor  Indian  woman.  Sho 
niled  faintly  when  she  saw  the  bright  light  of  the  April  day ;  and 
nt  her  arm  round  Nattee,  and  tried  to  keep  the  Indian  quiet  with 
ishiog,  soothing  words  of  broken  moaning,  and  holy  fragments  of 
a  FssJms.  Nattee  tightened  her  hold  upon  Lois  oa  they  drew 
ar  the  gallows,  and  thu  outrageous  erowd  bulow  begui  to  hoot  and 
U.  Lois  redoubled  her  efforts  to  Cidin  and  encoun^e  Nattee, 
>pBi'ently  uDoouscioiiB  that  any  of  the  opprobrium,  the  hooting^i, 
is  stones,  the  mud,  was  directed  towards  lier  herself.  But  when 
eytook  Nattee  from  her  aniiR,  and  led  her  out  to  sufl'er  drat,  Lois 
smed  all  at  onee  to  recover  her  sense  of  the  present  terror.  She 
zed  wildly  around,  stretched  out  her  arms  aa  if  to  some  person  in 
a  distance,  who  was  yet  risible  to  her,  and  cried  out  once,  with  u 
lice  that  thrilled  tlirou^^  all  who  heard  it,  "  Mother  !  "  Directly 
[terwards,  the  body  of  Lois  the  Witch  swung  in  the  air,  and  every 
le  stood  with  hushed  breath,  witli  a  sudden  wonder,  liku  a  fear  of 
eadly  crime,  fallen  upon  them. 

The  stillness  and  the  silence  were  broken  by  one  cmxeA  and 
lod,  who  came  rushing  up  tiie  steps  of  the  ladder,  and  ciiu^ht  Lois's 
ndy  in  his  arras,  and  kissed  hei'  lipa  with  wild  passion.  And  then, 
s  if  it  were  true  what  the  people  believed,  that  he  vas  posseued 
rya  deroon,  he  sprang  down,  aud  rushed  tliroagh  the  crowd,  out  of 
le  boimdB  of  the  city, and  into  the  dark  dense  forest,  and  ManoBseh 
liokson  was  no  more  seen  of  Christiaa  man. 
I  The  people  of  Salem  had  awakened  from  their  frightful  delusion 
Iwfore  tiie  autumn,  when  Captain  Holdemesse  and  Ralpli  hiicy 
tome  to  find  out  Iiois,  aud  bring  her  home  to  peaceful  Barford,  in  the 
pleasant  country  of  England.  Instead  they  led  them  to  the  L^rasay 
-erave where  she  lay  at  rest,  done  to  death  bymiataken  men.  Kalpli 
iLuoy  shook  the  duat  off  his  feet  in  quitting  Salem,  with  a  heavy, 
h.ta,vj  heart ;  and  lived  a  bachelor  all  his  life  long  for  her  laku. 

bong  years  afterwarda.  Captain  Holdemesse  sought  him  out.  to 
tell  him  some  news  that  he  thought  might  interest  the  grave  miller 
of  the  Avonside.  Captain  Holdemesse  told  him  that  in  the  provioiu 
;year — it  was  then  1713 — tho  sentence  of  excommunication  against  tho 
!«dtchea  of  Salem  was  ordered,  in  godly  sacramental  meeting  of  the 
kehumh,  xs  be  erased  and  blotted  out,  and  that  those  who  met 
-together  for  thia  purpose  "hmnbly  requested  the  merciful  God 
Mrould  pardon  whatsoever  sin,  error,  or  mistake  was  in  the  applica- 
L  tion  of  justice,  through  our  merciful  High  Priest,  who  knoweth 
how  to  I^ve  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  those  that  arc  out  of 
the  way."  He  also  said  that  Prudence  Hickson — now  woman 
ipvwn — had  made  a  most  touching  and  pungent  deoloratimi  of 
■oiTOw  and  repentance  before  the  whole  churdi,  for  the  false  and 
mistaken  testimony  she  had  given  in  several  insUinces,  among  which 
^e  particularly  mentioned  that  of  her  cousin  Lois  Barclay.  To  bU 
Iwhich  Balph  Lucy  only  answered  : 
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"  No  repentance  of  theirs  can  bring  her  back  to  life." 

Then  Captain  Holdemesao  took  out  a  paper  and  read  the  folltiW' 
lug  humble  luid  Holemn  declaration  of  regret  on  the  port  of  Uum 
who  signed  it,  among  wliom  Grace  Hickaon  waa  one  : — 

"We,  whoae  names  lire  undersigned,  bein^,  in  the  yeurlOQS^ 
called  to  serve  as  jurors  in  court  of  S^em,  on  trial  of  many  who  tr- 
bj  Home  suspected  guilty  of  doing  acts  of  witchcraft  upon  the  bod 
of  Enindr;  persona ;  wo  confess  that  we  ourselves  were  not  capsbb 
to  understand,  nor  able  to  withstand  the  mysterious  deluaioDB  or 
the  powers   of  darkness,  and   prince  of  the   air,   but   were,  ft* 
want  of    knowledge   in   om'selves,    and   better   information  from    , 
others,  prevailed  with  to  take  up  with  such  evidence  against  the    | 
aoGused,    as,    on   further   consideration,   and   better   informatioD, 
VD  justly  fear  was  insufficieut  for  the  touching  the  Uvea  of  ut;    ! 
(Deut.  xvii.  6),  whereby  we  feel  we  have  been  iustnimental,  wiUi 
others,   though  ignorantly  and   unwittingly,  to   bring   upon  0II^    j 
selves  and  this  people  of  the  Lord  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood;    J 
which   sin,  the  Lord   saith   in   Scripture,  he   would   not   pardon    I 
(2  Kings  3xiv.  4),  that  is,  we  suppose,  in  regard  of  his  temp<ail    ' 
judgments.     We  do,  therefore,  signify  to  all  in  general  (and  to  the     | 
surviving  sufferers  in  special)  our  deep  sense  of,  and  sorrow  for,     I 
our  errors,  in  acting  on  such  evidence  to  the  condenming  of  aov    i 
person  ;  and  do  hereby  declare,  that  we  justly  fear  that  we  wen 
sadly  deluded  and  mistaken,  for  which  we  are  much  disquieted  and    1 
distressed  in  our  minds,  and  do  therefore  humbly  beg  forgiveness,     ' 
first  of  God  for  Christ's  sake,  for  this  our  error  ;  and  pray  that  God     i 
would  not  impute  the  guUt  of  it  to  ourselves  nor  otbera  ;  and  iit    \ 
also  pray  that  we  may  be  considered  candidly  and  aright  by  tha 
living  sufferers,  as  being  then  under  the  power  of  a  strong  an*     I 
general  delusion,  utterly  unacquainted  with,  and  not  experienced    I 
in,  matters  of  that  nature.  I 

"We  do  heartily  ask  forgiveness  of  you  all,  whom  we  havs  I 
justly  offended  ;  and  do  declare,  accordingto  our  present  minds,  we  I 
would  none  of  us  do  such  things  again  on  such  grounds  for  the  ' 
whole  world  ;  praying  you  to  accept  of  this  in  way  of  satisfaction  for  I 
our  offence,  and  that  you  would  bless  the  inheritance  of  th«  Lonl, 
that  he  may  he  entreated  for  the  land.  j 

"  Foreman,  Thomas  Fibk,  &e."       ' 

_  To  the  reading  of  this  paper  Ralph  Lucy  made  no  reply  san     I 
this,  even  more  g^mily  than  before  : 

"  All  their  repentance  will  avail  nothing  to  my  Iiois,  nor  will  it 
bring  back  her  life. " 

llien  Oaptain  Boldemesss  spoke  once  more,  and  said  that  on 
the  day  of  the  general  fast,  appointed  to  be  held  all  through  Ne« 
England,  when  the  meeting-houses  were  crowded,  an  old,  old  him 
with  white  hair  had  stood  up  in  the  place  in  which  he  woa  aooustomeJ 
to  worship,  and  had  handed  up  into  the  pulpit  a  written  conlwsiou-  I 
wllich  he  had  unua  or  i-nvie  b<t&s,;ed  to  read  for  himself,  ackiin*- 
ledging  hia  groat  and  i{ti6vo\w.  fcvtit\n.>i\Q\na»«t  sA\SiB  witchasnl 


Balem,  and  prAying  for  the  for^veueaa  of  God  luid  of  His  people, 
ending  with  an  entreaty  that  all  then  present  would  join  with  him 
in  prayer  that  his  past  conduct  might  not  bring  down  the  displeaBure 
tif  the  Most  High  upon  his  country,  his  family,  or  himself.  That 
old  mwi,  wlio  wiis  no  other  than  Justice  Sewall,  remained  standing 
all  the  time  that  his  confesBion  was  read ;  and  at  the  end  he  said, 
"  The  good  and  gracious  Ood  be  pleased  to  save  New  England 
and  me  and  my  fanuly."  And  then  it  came  out  that,  for  years  pact. 
Judge  Sewall  had  set  apart  a  day  for  humiliation  and  prayer,  t; 
keep  fresh  in  liis  mind  anense  of  repentajice  and  sorrow  tor  the  pari 
lie  had  borne  in  these  trials,  and  that  this  solemn  anniversary  he 
pledged  to  keep  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  show  his  feeling  of  deep 
buroiliation. 

Kalph  Lucy's  voice  trembled  aa  he  spoke  ;  ' '  All  this  will  not 

as  my  Lois  to  life  again,  or  give  me  hack  the  hope  of  my  youth." 

But — as  Captain  Holdemesse  shook  his  head  (lor  what  word 

oould  he  say,  or  how  dispute  what  was  so  evidently  true  f) — -Ralph 

added,    "What  is  the  day,   know  you,  that  tliis  justice  has  set 

apart)" 

''The  twenty-ninth  of  April." 

'  Then  on  that  day  will  I,  here  at  Barford  in  England,  join  my 
prayers  as  long  as  I  live  with  the  repentant  judge,  that  his  sin  may 
be  blotted  out  and  no  tncre  hod  in  remernhraiine.  She  would  have 
viUed  it  HO." 


I 
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JToi  EpBJiy  years  after  the  beginning  of  this  century,  &  wdi 
of  the  name  of  Euntroyd  occupied  a  Bmall  farm  in  the  North  Riduig 
of  Yoikahire.     They  had  married  lata  in  life,  although  they  n-ers     i 
very  young  when  they  first  began  to  "  keep  company  "  wiUi  each 
other,    Nathan  Huntroyd  hail  been  fanu  servant  to  Hester  Ilose'i 
father,  and  had  made  up  to  her  at  a  time  when  her  parents  thought      : 
ohe  might  do  better  ;  and  bo,  without  much  consultation  of  her  feel-     j 
ingB,  they  had  dismissed  Nathan  in  Bomewliat  cBvaJier  faahion.    He     | 
had  drifted  far  away  from  his  former  connections,  nrhen  an  uncle  ot     j 
his  died,  leaving  Nathan — by  this  time  tipwords  of  forty  years  oiags     I 
— enough  money  to  stock  a  small  farm,  and  yet  have  aomething     I 
over  to  put  in  the  bank  against  bad  timea.     One  of  the  consa-     \ 
qnences  of  this  bequest  was,  that  Nathan  was  looking  out  for  a  wife     I 
and  honsekeeper,  in  a  kind  of  discreet  and  loisurely  way,  when  one      I 
day  he  heard  that  his  old  love,  Hester,   was — not  married  and 
flourishing,  as  he  had  always  supposed  her  to  be — but  a  poor  auud-of* 
all-work,  in  the  town  of  Ripon,     For  her  father  had  had  a  succesiioo 
of  misfortunes,  which  hn,d  brought  him  in  his  old  age  to  the  work- 
house ;  her  mother  was  dead  ;  her  only  brother  struggling  to  bring 
up  a  loige  family  ;  and  Heater  herself,  a  hard-workuig,  homdy- 
looking  (at  thirty-seven)  servant.     Nathan  had  a  kind  of  growling 
satisfaction  {which  oidy  lasted  a  minute  or  two,  however)  in  hearing 
of  these  turns  of  fortune's  wheel.     He  did  not  make  many  intel- 
ligible remarks  to  his  informant,  and  to  no  one  else  did  be  say  i 
word.   But  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  presented  himself,  dreued  iu 
hifl  Sunday  best,  at  Mrs.  Thompson's  back  door  in  Itjpon. 

Hester  stood  there,  iu  answer  to  the  good  sound  knock  his  good 
sound  oak  stick  made  ;  she  with  the  light  full  upon  h^-,  he  ia 
shadow.  Por  a  moment  there  was  silence.  He  was  scanning  tlk) 
face  and  figure  of  his  old  love,  for  twenty  years  unseen.  The  comely 
beauty  of  youth  had  faded  away  entirely  ;  she  was,  as  I  havs 
said,  homdy-looking,  plain-featured,  but  with  a  clean  skin,  and 
pleaaant,  fruik  eyes.  Her  figure  was  no  longer  round,  but  tidily 
draped  in  a  blue  and  white  bedgown,  tied  round  Jier  waist  by  b»r 
white  apron-strings,  and  her  short  red  linsey  petticoat  showed  hor 
tid;  feet  and  anc\ea.  Her  former  lover  fell  into  no  ecatauM.  ji* 
simply  said  to  himBoU,  "'SW^&n'i"  «»&.  Vit^-v'ik  bei^  n(wr> 
bis  btuineas.) 
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"Hester,  thou  dost  not  mind  me.  I  am  Nathan,  as  thy  father 
turned  offat  a  minute's  notice,  fortliinkmg  of  thee  for  a  wife,  twenty 
fear  come  Michaelmas  next.  1  have  not  thought  much  upon  matri- 
mony aince.  But  Uncle  Ben  has  died,  leaving  me  a  small  matter  in 
the  bank  ;  and  I  have  taken  Nab-End  Farm,  and  put  i:i  a  bit  of 
stock,  and  shall  want  a  Diissua  to  aoe  after  it.  Wilt  like  to  come } 
I'll  not  mislead  thee.  It's  dairy,  and  it  might  have  been  arable. 
But  arable  takes  more  horses  nor  it  suited  me  to  buy,  and  I'd  the 
offer  of  a  tidy  lot  of  kine.  That's  all.  If  thou'lt  have  me,  I'll  coma 
for  thee  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  gotten  in." 

Hester  only  said,  "  Come  in,  and  sit  thee  down." 

He  came  in,  and  sat  down.  For  a  time,  she  took  no  more  notice 
of  him  than  of  his  stick,  bustling  about  to  get  dinner  ready  for  the 
family  whom  she  Bcrvcd,  He  meanwhile  watched  her  brisk,  sharp 
movements,  and  repeated  to  himself,  "  She'll  do  I  "  After  about 
twenty  minutes  of  silence  thus  employed,  he  got  up,  saying  ; 

"  Well,   Hester,  I'm  going.     When  ^all  1  come  back  again  I " 

" Please thysel',  and  thou'Dplenseme,'' said  Hester,inatonelJiat 
■be  tried  to  make  light  and  indifferent ;  but  he  saw  tliat  her  colour 
came  and  went,  and  that  slie  trembled  while  sho  moved  about.  In 
another  moment  Hester  was  soundly  kissed  ;  but  when  she  looked 
round  to  scold  the  middle-aKod  farmer,  he  appeared  so  entirely  com- 
posed that  she  hesitated.     1  [e  said  : 

"Ihave  pleased  mj-Bol',  and  thee  too,  I  hope.  laitamonth'a 
wage,  and  a  month's  warning  ?  To-day  is  the  eighth.  July  eighth 
is  our  wedding-day.  1  have  no  time  to  spend  a-wooicg  before  then, 
and  wedding  must  na  take  long.  Two  days  is  enough  to  throw 
away,  at  o\ir  time  o'  life." 

It  waa  like  a  dream  ;  but  Hester  resolved  not  to  think  more 
about  it  till  her  work  was  done.  And  when  all  was  cleaned  up  for 
the  evening,  she  went  and  gave  her  mistress  warning,  telling  her  all 
the  history  of  her  life  in  a  Tery  few  words.  That  day  month  she 
■was  married  from  Mrs.  Thompson's  house. 

The  issue  of  the  marriage  vraa  one  boy,  Benjamin.  A  fewyears 
after  his  birth,  Hester's  brother  died  at  Leeds,  leaving  ten  or  twelve 
children.  Hester  sorrowed  bitterly  over  this  loss ;  and  Nathan 
showed  her  much  quiet  sympathy,  although  he  could  not  but  re- 
member that  Jack  Hose  had  added  insnit  to  the  bitterness  of  his 
youth.  He  helped  hia  wife  to  make  ready  to  go  by  the  waggon  to 
Leeds.  He  made  hght  of  the  household  difficulties,  which  came 
thronging  into  her  mind  after  all  was  fixed  for  her  departure.  He 
filled  her  purse,  that  she  might  have  wherewithal  to  alleviate  the 
immediate  wants  of  her  brother's  family.  And  aH  she  was  leaving, 
he  ran  after  the  waggon.  "Stop,  atop!"he  cried.  "Hetty,  " 
thou  wilt — if  it  wunnot  be  too  much  for  thee— bring  back  one 
Jack's  wenches  for  company,  like.  We've  enough  and  t4>  spare;  and 
a  lass  will  make  the  house  winsome,  as  a  man  may  ea^." 

The  waggon  moved  on;  while  Hester  had  such  a  silent 
of  gratitude  in  her  heart,  as  was  both  tlianka  bo  Uet  \^.^^\imo&x' 
thuiksgivijif  to  G  oil 
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And  th>t  wu  the  vr%j  that  little  Beasy  Bose  tmiae  to  be 
iiuBAle  of  the  KkbVEnd  Fami. 

Virtue  met  with  its  own  reward  in  tliia  instance,  and 
md  Uui^lile  shape,  too,  which  need  not  delude  people  . 
iulo  lliuking  that  such  is  the  usual  nature  of  virtue's 
beatf  grew  up  a  bright,  tLffection&te,  active  girl;  a  daily eomfol 
hta  tuwle  and  aunt.     She  was  bo  much  a  daj-ling  in  the  houw ' 
Uut  Uiey  even  thought  her  worthy  of  their  only  son  Benji 
who  wM  perfection  in  their  eyes.     It  is  not  often  the  cAse  thttt 
plain,  homely  people  have  a,  child  of  uncommon  beauty;  but  it  ia' 
sometimes,  and  Benj.imin  Uuntroyd  waa  one  of  these  exceptio 
CMM.    The  hard-worloAg,  labour-and-care -marked  fiirmer,  and 
mother,  who  could  never  have  been  more  than  tolerably  comelyi 
her  best  days,  produced  a  boy  who  might  have  been  ftn  earl'i 
for  gnoe  and  beauty.     Even  the  hunting  squires  of  the  neigh) 
hood  reined  up  their  horses  to  admire  him,  as  he  opened  the 
for  them.    He  hiid  no  abynew,  he  was  bo  accustomed  to  adi  ' 
from  strangers  and  adoration  from  bis  parents  from  hia 
yean.     As  for  Beasy  Koso,  ha  ruled  iniperioualy  over  hi . 
from  the  time  iha  hrat  set  eyes  on  him     And  as  she  grew  older, 
grew  on  in  loving,  persuading  hetBeU  that  what  her  micle  and 
loved  so  dearly  it  waa  her  duty  to  love  dearest  of  alL     At  e 
unconscious  symptom  of  tlio  young  girl's  love  for  her  cousin, 
parents  smiled  and  wijiked  :  ^  was  going  on  as  they  wished,  -_ 
need  to  go  far  afield  for  Benjamin's  w^e.     The  household  oouldM 
on  as  it  was  now  ;  Natiionand  Hester  atnidng  into  tho  rest  ofyeai^fl 
and  relinquishing  care  and  authority  to  those  dear  ones,  who,  ir^ 
process  of  time,  might  bring  other  dear  ones  to  share  their  love.    ' 

But  Benjamin  took  it  all  very  coolly.    He  had  been  sent  tosi 
day-school  in  the  neighbouring  town — a  grammar-school,  in  Ihsif 
high  state  of  neglect  in  which  the  majority  of  such  schools  weM  ■! 
thuty  years  ago.     Neither  his  father  nor  his  mother  knew  much  ol  1 
learning.    All  they  knew  (and  that  directed  their  choice  of  a  8choo|i  1 
was  that  they  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  part  with  their  datlisg.'l 
to  a  boarding-school;  that  some  schooling  he  must  havo,  and  OM  I 
Squire  Polly's  son  went  to  Highminater  Grammar  School.    Sqdi 
Pollard's  son,  and  many  another  son  destined  to  make  his  parenf 
hearte  ache,  went  to  thu  school.    If  it  had  not  been  so  utterly  hi 
a  plooe  of  education,  the  simple  farmer  and  hia  wife  might  ha! 
found  it  out  sooner.     But  not  only  did  the  pupils  there  leam  vi . 
they  also  leamt  deceit.      Benjamin  was  naturally  too  clever  4 
remain  a  dunce,  or  else,  if  he  had  choaensotobe,  there  waa  noth^ 
in  Highminater  Grammar  School  to  hinder  his  being  a  dunce  of  Q 
first  water.     But,  to  all  appearaticu,  ho  grew  clever  and  gentian 
like.    His  father  and  mother  were  even  proud  of  his  airs  and  gn.  __ 
when  he  came  home  for  the  holidays;  taking  them  for  proofs  of  U 
refinement,  although  the  practical  effect  of  such  refinement  was ' 
wake  him  express  his  contempt  for  Ids  parents'  homely  ways  ai 
simple  ignorance.     By  the  time  he  was  eighteen,  an  articled  cJ 
™  .n  attorney'*  office  at  Highminster,— for  he  had  quite  dec 
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Mining  a  "  mera  clod-hopper,"  tliat  ia  to  say,  a  liatd-working, 
(UBt  fanner  like  his  father — Beaay  Bono  waa  tho  only  person  nlio 
m  diasotaafied  with  hini,  The  little  girl  of  fourteen  instinatively 
it  wfiere  waB  samething  wrong  about  him.  Alas !  two  years  more, 
ad  she  girl  of  sixteen  worshipped  his  very  shadow,  and  would  not 
)  that  aught  could  be  wrong  with  one  so  soft-Hpokon,  so  liand- 
tne,  so  Irind  as  CouBin  Benjamin.  For  Benjamin  hrul  discovered 
!ui  the  way  to  cajole  his  parents  out  of  money  for  ovei-y  indul- 
LOe  he  fancied,  was  to  pretend  to  forward  thoir  innocent  sdiome, 
I  make  love  to  his  pretty  cousin,  Bessy  Hose,  He  cored  just 
IIODgh  for  her  to  make  this  work  of  necessity  not  disagrQeable  at 
e  time  he  was  perfonning  it.  But  he  found  it  tiresome  to  remem- 
F  her  little  elaims  upon  him,  when  she  was  no  longer  present. 
le  letters  he  hod  promised  her  during  liia  weekly  absence  at 
[igbminster,  the  trifling  commissions  she  had  asked  him  to  do  for  her, 
«re  all  considered  in  the  light  of  troubles ;  and  even  when  ho  was 
ith  her,  he  resented  the  inquii'iea  she  made  as  to  his  mode  of  passing 
Is  time,  or  what  female  acquaintances  he  had  in  Highminster. 

When  his  apprenticeship  was  ended,  nothing  would  serve  him 
ut  that  he  must  go  up  to  London  for  a  year  or  two.  Poor  Farmcf 
[untroyd  was  beginning  to  repent  of  his  ambition  of  making  liis  sou 
enjamin  a  gentluman.  But  it  was  too  lata  to  repine  now.  Both 
iQMrandmotherfeltthis,  and,  however  sorrowful  theymight  be,  they 
rere  silent,  neither  demiuring  nor  assenting  to  Benjamin's  proposi- 
bm  when  fiiat  he  made  it.  But  Bessy,  tlirough  hertenra,  noticed  that 
wth  her  unde  and  aunt  seemed  unusually  tired  tliut  nigiit,  and  sat 
laud-in-hand  on  the  fireBideBettle,idlygazing  into  the  bright  finme, 
>  if  they  saw  in  it  pictures  of  what  they  had  once  hoped  their  lives 
Itoiild  have  been.  Besiiy  rattled  about  among  the  supper  thiugs,  as 
he  pnt  them  away  after  Benjamin's  departure,  making  more  uoiso 
ham  nsual — as  if  noise  and  bustle  was  what  she  needed  to  keep  her 
KOn  bursting  out  crying — and,  having  at  one  keen  glance  taken  in 
he  position  and  looks  of  Nathan  and  Hester,  she  avoided  looking 
n  that  direction  again,  for  fear  the  sight  of  their  wistful  faces  shoidd 
bake  her  own  tears  overfiow. 

I  "  Sit  thee  down,  lass— sit  tlioe  down.  Bring  the  creepio-stool 
o  the  fireside,  a:id  let's  have  a  bit  of  talk  over  the  lad's  plfms,"  said 
(athan,  at  last  rousing  himself  to  speak.  Bessy  came  and  sat  down 
n  front  of  the  fire,  and  threw  her  apron  over  her  face,  as  sherostcd 
nv  hand  on  both  hands.  Nathan  felt  as  if  it  was  a  chance  which 
t  the  two  women  burst  out  crying  first.  So  he  thought  he  would 
i^eak,  in  hopes  of  keeping  off  the  infection  of  teara, 

"  Didst  ever  hear  of  this  mad  plan  afore,  Bessy  }  " 
^  "No,  never  1"  Her  voice  come  muffled,  and  changed  from 
hnder  her  apton.  Hester  felt  as  if  the  tone,  both  of  question  and 
answer,  implied  blame,  and  this  she  could  not  bear. 
i  "  We  should  ha'  looked  to  it  when  we  bound  him,  for  of  necea- 
pity  it  would  ha'  oome  to  this.  There's  examins,  and  catechises, 
— -*  I  dnmio  what  all  foi  hini  to  be  put  through  in  London.     It's 
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"  Wliioh  on  UB  said  it  wore  1 "  naked  Naiban,  rather  put  « 
"Thof,  for  that  matter,  a  fcwweeka  would  carry  him  overt' 
%bA  maka  him  as  good  a  lawyer  as  any  judge  among  'en 
Iawsod  the  attorney  told  me  that,  ia  a  talk  I  hod  wi'  him  a  bit  i^ 
Na,  na  I  it's  tha  lad's  own  hankering  after  London  that  wakea  b 
want  for  to  itay  there  for  a  year,  let  alone  two." 

Nathan  shook  his  head. 

"And  if  it  be  his  own  hankering,"  said  Bessy,  pn' 
her  apron,  her  faco  all  flame,  and  her  eyes  BwoUen  up, 
see  harm  in  it.    Lads  aren't  like  lasses,  to  be  teed  to  their  <y 
fireside  like  tb'  crook  yonder.     It's  fitting  for  a  young  n 
abroad  and  nee  the  world  afore  he  settles  down." 

Hester's  hand  sought  Bessy's,  and  the  two  women  sat . 
thetic  defiance  of  any  blame  that  should  be  thrown  on  the  bulovd 
absent.     Nathan  only  said  :  _ 

"  '"  '      '  '      IX  up  so  ;  whatten's  done's  done  :  and 

1  needs  make  my  bairn  a  gentlemitn  ; 


a  spend  mudi,  I'll  a 


r  for  it :  and 


"  Nay,  wenoh,  dunnot  w 
worse,  it's  my  doing.     I  r 
and  we  mun  pay  for  it. " 

"  Di>ar  Uncle  t  lie  wui 
I'll  scrimp  and  save  i'  the  house  to  make  it  cood." 

•'Wench!"  said  Nathan,  solemnly,  "it  were  not  paying  in 
caah  I  were  speaking  on  :  it  were  paying  in  heart's  care,  and 
heaviness  of  soul.  Lunnon  ia  a  placu  where  the  dovil  keeps  com't 
as  well  as  King  Geot^  ;  and  my  poor  chap  has  more  nor  on  "" 
(alien  into  liis  clutches  hero.  I  diinno  what  he'll  do  when 
close  within  snifi'of  him." 

"  Don't  let  him  go,  father  I  "  said  Hester,  for  the  first  ti 
ing  this  view.     Hitherto  she  had  only  thought  of  her  own  grief  4 
parting  with  him.     ' '  Father,  if  you  think  bo,  keep  him  here,  »  ~ 
under  our  own  eye." 

"  Nay  !  "  said  Nathan,  "  he's  past  time  o'  life  for  that, 
there's  not  one  on  us  knows  where  ho  ia  at  this  present  time,  s 
he  not  gone  out  of  oiir  sight  an  hour.     He's  too  big  to  be  put  h 
i'  th'  go-cart,  mother,  or  keep  within  doors  with  the  chair  t 
bottom  upwards, " 

"  I  wish  he  were  a  wee  bairn  lying  ii      , 
a  sore  day  when  I  weaned  him  ;  and  I  think  life's  been  gottin'  s 
and  sorer  at  every  turn  he's  ta'en  towards  manhood." 

"  Goom,  lass,  that's  noan  the  way  to  be  talking.  Be  thaii 
to  Marcy  that  thou'at  gotten  a  man  for  thy  son  sa  Btaiida  five  fi 
eleven  in's  stockings,  and  ne'er  a  sick  piece  about  him.  We  w 
grudge  him  his  fling,  will  we,  Bese,  my  wench  I  He'U  be  c 
bock  in  a  year,  or,  maybe,  a  bit  more  ;  and  be  a'  tor  settling  i 
quiet  town  like,  wi'  a  wife  that's  noan  so  fur  fra'  me  at  this  t 
minute.  An'  we  oud  folk,  as  we  cet  into  years,  must  gi'  up  fan 
and  tak  a  bit  on  a  house  near  Lawyer  Benjamin." 

And  so  the  good  Nathan,  his  own  heart  heavy  enough,  tried  to 
soothe  his  woinenkind.  But  of  the  three,  his  eyes  were  longest  in 
oloaiuK,  his  apprehensions  the  deepest  founded. 

"imifldoubt  me  I  haima  ione  ■well  by  Ui'  1  ' 
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,"  wns  the  thought  tliat  kept  Ih'th  nwako  till  dnj  Legan  to 
dawn.  "  Siimnittt'B  (vrong  about  liini,  or  folk  would  na  look  ot  ma 
wi'  suck  piteoiia-like  een  when  they  speuk  on  him.  I  can  see  th' 
■UBaning  of  it,  thof  I'm  too  pi'oud  to  let  on.  And  Lawson,  too,  ho 
IwldB  his  tongue  more  nor  ha  should  do,  when  I  ax  him  how  my 
lad's  getting  on,  and  whatten  sort  cil  a  lawyer  he'll  mak.  Qod  bo 
uaitaful  to  Hester  an'  me,  if  th'  lad's  gone  away  J  God  be  marci- 
fnl !  But  maybe  it's  this  lying  waking  a'  the  night  through,  tlint 
jnaks  me  so  feaifu'.  Why,  when  I  wore  his  age,  I  daur  be  bound 
1  should  lia'  spent  money  fast  enoof,  i'  I  could  ha'  come  by  it.  But 
I  had  to  am  it ;  that  m^  a  great  differ'.  Well  i  It  were  hard  to 
tiiimi  th'  child  of  our  old  ago,  and  we  waitin'  bo  long  for  to  have 

Next  morning,  Nathan  rode  Moggy,  the  cart-horse,  into  High- 
nunster  to  a«o  Mr.  Lawson.  Anybody  who  saw  him  ride  out  of 
his  own  yard  would  have  been  struck  with  the  change  in  liim 
which  was  visible,  when  be  returned  ;  a  change,  more  than  a  day's 
imuBua!  exercise  should  have  made  in  a  man  of  his  years.  He 
■caroely  held  the  reins  at  aU.  One  jerk  of  Moggy's  head  would 
have  plucked  them  out  of  his  hands.  His  liead  was  bent  forward, 
his  eyes  looking  on  some  unseen  thing,  with  long  unwinking  gaze. 
But  aa  he  drew  near  home  on  his  return,  he  made  an  edort  to 
recover  himself. 

'  No  need  fretting  them,"  he  said;  "  lads  wUl  be  lada.  But  I 
didna  think  he  had  it  in  him  to  be  so  thowtless,  young  as  he  is. 
Well,  well  I  he'll,  maybe,  get  more  wisdom  i'  Lunnon.  Anyways 
it's  bW  to  cut  him  off  fra  such  evil  lads  aa  Will  Hawker,  and  aucli- 
like.  It's  they  as  have  led  my  boy  astray.  He  were  a  good  chap 
till  he  knowod  them— a  good  chap  till  he  knowed  them." 

But  he  put  all  his  cares  in  the  background  when  he  came  into 
the  house-place,  where  both  Bessy  and  his  wife  met  him  at  the 
door,  and  botli  would  fain  lend  a  hand  to  take  off  his  great-c«at. 

"  Theer,  wenchea,  theer  !  ye  might  let  a  man  alone  for  to  get 
out  ou'a  clothes !  Why,  I  might  ha'  struck  thee,  lass."  And  hs 
wont  on  talking,  trying  to  keep  them  off  for  a  time  from  the  sub- 
ject that  all  had  at  heart.  But  there  was  no  putting  them  off  for 
CTer  J  and,  by  dint  of  repeated  questioning  on  his  wife's  part,  mora 
was  got  out  than  he  had  ever  meant  tx>  tell — enough  to  grieve  both 
hia  heaiCTS  sorely  :  and  yut  the  bravo  old  man  still  kept  the  woisi  I 
in  his  own  breast.  | 

The  next  day  Benjamin  came  homo  for  a  week  or  two,  befora 
making  hia  great  start  to  London.  Hia  father  kept  him  at  a  dis< 
tajice,  and  was  solemn  and  quiL-t  in  his  manner  to  the  young  man. 
Bessy,  who  had  shown  anger  enough  at  first,  and  bad  uttered  many 
ashorp  speech,  began  to  relent,  and  then  to  feci  hurt  and  displeased 
that  her  uncle  should  persevere  so  long  in  his  cold,  reserved  manner, 
and  Benjamin  just  going  to  leave  them.  Her  aunt  went,  trem- 
bUngly  busy,  about  the  clothes-presses  and  drawers,  as  if  afraid  of 
letting  herself  think  either  of  the  past  or  the  future ;  only  oaco  or 
twtra,  oomijig  beliind  Uor  son,  she  suddenly  stopped  over  his  sitting 
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Dgiire,  wid  kissed  his  cheek,  and  atroked  his  hair.  BeHf  fi 
motnbcred  atterwards—long  yean  afterwarda — how  he  had  ton 
bUhead  a»Bf  with  nerTouBirritabilit}' on  one  of  these  occasioiu,  i 
had  muttered— her  aunt  did  not  hear  it,  but  Besay  did- 

"  Can't  you  leave  a  man  alone  I " 

TonaidH  Bessy  heraeU  he  woa  pretly  graciouB.     No  otherip 
Dxpreia  hia  manner :  it  was  not  warm,  nor  tender,  dc 
but  there  was  an  assumption  of  underbred  politeness  towards  bi 
as  ft  young,  pretty  woman  ;  which  politenesa  was  neglected  ii 
aiitliuritative  or  grumbling  manner  towards  his  mother,  orhissii 
^enoe  before  his  father.     He  once  or  twice  ventured  o 
ment  to  Bessy  on  her  pcraoual  appearance.     She  stood  still,  s 
looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 

"  How's  my  eyes  changed  ain  last  thou  aaw'st  them," 
*'that  thon  must  be  telSng  me  about  'em  i'  that  fashion?       . 
rayther  by  a  deal  see  thee  helping  thy  mother  whon  she's  dropped 
her  knitting-needle  and  cauna  see  i'  th'  dusk  for  to  pick  it  up.'' 

But  Bessy  tliought  of  hia  pretty  speech  about  hor  eyes  long  after 
he  had  forgotten  making  it,  and  would  have  been  puzzled  to  tell 
the  colour  of  them.  Many  a  day,  after  he  was  gone,  did  ahe  lo'" 
earnestly  in  the  little  oblong  looking-glass,  which  hung  up  " " 
the  w  jl  lA  her  little  sloeping-chamter,  but  which  she  used 
down  in  order  to  examine  the  eyes  he  had  praised,  murmuring  ■ 
herself,  ' '  Pretty  soft  grey  eyoa !  Pretty  soft  grey  eyes  1 "  until  dM 
would  hang  np  the  glass  again  with  a  sudden  laugh  and  a  ro^  bluih. 

In  the  days  when  he  had  gone  away  to  the  vogue  diatuice  and 
vaguer  place— t!ie  city  called  London — Bessy  tried  to  forget  all  that 
had  gone  against  her  feeling  of  the  affection  and  duty  that  a  son 
owed  to  his  parents  ;  and  she  had  many  things  to  forget  of  this 
kind  that  would  keep  auiging  up  into  her  mind.  For  instance,  sh« 
wished  that  he  hod  not  objected  to  the  hame-apun,  home<made  shirts 
which  hia  mother  and  she  had  had  such  pleasure  in  getting  ready  for 
liim.  Ho  might  not  know,  it  was  true — and  ho  her  love  urged — how 
carefully  and  evenly  the  thread  had  been  spun  :  how,  not  content 
with  bleacliing  the  yam  in  the  sunniest  meadow,  the  linen,  on  tta 
return  from  the  veaver'e,  had  been  spread  out  afresh  on  the  awoet 
Bummer  grass,  and  watered  carefully  night  after  night  when  there 
waa  no  dew  to  perform  the  kindly  office.  He  did  not  know — for  no 
one  but  Bessy  herself  did — how  many  false  or  large  stitches,  made 
large  and  false  by  her  aiuit'a  failing  eyes  {who  yet  liked  to  do  the 
choicest  part  of  tJie  stitdiing  all  by  herself),  Bessy  had  unpickedat 
night  in  her  own  room,  and  with  dainty  fingers  had  restitchod^" 
sewing  eagerly  in  the  dead  of  night  All  this  he  did  not  know ;  ' 
lie  could  never  have  complained  of  the  conrso  texture,  the  c* 
fashioned  make  of  these  shirta  ;  and  argued  on  his  mother  to  a. 
him  part  of  her  little  store  of  egg  and  butter-money  in  order  to  B 
newer-fashioned  linen  in  Higluninster. 

When  once  that  little  precious  store  of  hia  mother's  was  d 
oorered,  it  waa  well  for  Bessy's  peace  of  mind  that  she  did  not  knd 
oeely  her  aunt  counted  up  the  coins  mistaking  guineas  fl 
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^iilliitg»,  or  just  tho  other  way,  ao  that  the  amount  was  aeldom  t}ie 
iADoe  in  tho  old  hlaok  spouUesa  toapot.  Yet  tliis  eon,  this  hope,  thia 
love,  had  still  a  etranga  x>ower  of  faaaination  over  the  household. 
Tbe  evening  before  he  left,  he  sat  between  his  parenta,  a,  hand  in 
theirs  on  either  side,  and  Bessy  on  the  old  creepie-stool,  her  head 
^dns  on  her  aunt's  knee,  and  looking  up  at  him  from  time  to  time, 
■a  if  to  learn  his  fac«  off  by  heart ;  tUl  liis  glances  meeting  lieru, 
made  her  drop  her  eyes,  and  only  sigh. 

He  stopped  up  late  that  night  with  hia  father,  long  after  the 
irannen  had  gone  to  bed.  But  not  to  sleep  ;  for  I  will  answer  for  it 
tlie  grey-haired  mother  never  slept  a  wink  till  the  late  dawn  of  the 
autiinmday  ;  and  Beaay  heard  her  uncle  come  np-staira  with  heavy, 
deliberate  footsteps,  and  go  to  the  old  stocking  which  served  him  for 
bank,  and  count  out  the  golden  guineas  ;  once  be  stopped,  hut 
nqaia  he  went  on  afresh,  as  if  resolved  to  crown  his  gift  with  libe- 
ral]^. Another  long  pauae — in  which  ahe  could  but  indistinctly 
hear  continued  words,  it  might  have  been  advice,  it  might  be  a 
prayer,  for  it  was  in  her  uncle's  Toice — and  then  father  and  son 
came  np  to  bed.  Bessy's  room  was  but  parted  from  her  cousin's  hy 
a  thin  wooden  partition  ;  and  the  last  sound  she  distinctly  heard, 
before  her  eyes,  tired  out  with  crying,  closed  themselves  in  sleep, 
was  the  guineas  clinking  down  upon  each  other  at  regular  intervals, 
as  if  Benjamin  were  playing  at  pilch  and  toss  with  liis  father's 
present. 

After  he  was  gone,  Bessy  wished  he  had  asked  her  to  walk  part 
of  the  way  with  ium  into  Highminater.  She  wa8allready,]ijr  tilings 
laid  out  on  the  bed  ;  but  she  could  not  accompany  him  without 
invitation. 

The  little  household  tried  to  close  over  the  gap  as  beat  they 
tDight.  They  seemed  to  set  themselves  to  their  doily  work  with 
nnusuaJ  vigour ;  but  somehow  when  evening  came  there  had  been 
little  done.  Heavy  hearts  never  make  light  work,  and  there  was 
no  tellinc  how  much  care  and  anxiety  each  had  had  to  bear  in  secret 
in.  the  field,  at  the  wheel,  or  in  the  dairy.  Formerly  he  was  looked 
for  every  Saturday — looked  for,  thoiigh  he  might  not  come ;  or  if  he 
came,  there  were  things  to  be  spoken  about  that  made  his  visit  any- 
thing but  a  pleasure  :  still  he  might  come,  and  all  things  might 
go  right ;  and  then  what  sunshine,  what  gladneaa  to  those  humble 
people !  But  now  he  was  away,  and  dreary  winter  was  come  on  ; 
eld  folks'  sight  fails,  and  the  evenings  were  long,  and  sad,  in  spite 
of  all  Bessy  could  do  or  say.  And  he  did  not  write  so  often  as  he 
might — BO  everyone  thought ;  though  everyone  would  have  been 
ready  to  defend  hitn  from  either  of  the  others  who  had  expressed 
such  a  thought  aloud.  ' '  Surely, "  aaid  Bessy  to  hetseif ,  when  the 
fiiwt  primrosev  peeped  out  in  a  alieltered  and  sunny  hedge-bank, 
and  she  gathered  them  as  she  passed  home  from  aftamoon  church — 
"  surely,  there  never  will  be  such  a  dreary,  miserable  winter  again 
as  this  luLs  beon."  There  had  been  a  great  cliango  in  Nathan  and 
Hester  Huntroyd  during  this  last  year.  The  spring  before,  when 
Beujamin  was  yet  the  subject  of  more  hopes  than  fears,  his  father 
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Mid  nioUier  looked  what  T  may  call  an  elderly  middle-aged  conpU '. 
people  wlio  had  a  good  deal  of  liaarty  work  in  tlicm  yet.  Kow— U 
was  not  Ills  absence  alone  tliatcniiBed  the  change — -they  looked  frtil 
rind  old,  as  if  each  day's  natural  troiihle  was  a  burden  mora  tluui 
they  winld  baar.  For  Nathan  had  heard  sad  reports  about  his  oalj 
[:liild,  and  hod  told  them  solemnly  to  his  wife,  as  things  too  bad  to 
be  belierod,  and  yet,  "  God  help  us  if  he  is  indeed  such  a  Ud  U 
this !  "  Their  eyes  were  become  too  dry  and  hollow  for  many  tean  j 
they  sat  together,  hand  in  hand  ;  and  shivered,  and  sighed,  and  did 
not  speak  many  words,  or  dare  to  look  at  each  other  :  and  tbSB 
Hester  had  said  : 

"  Wo  raaima  tell  th'  lass.  Young  folks'  hearts  break  wi'  a  litQc, 
and  she'd  be  apt  to  fancy  it  were  true."  Here  the  old  wonian's 
voice  broke  into  a  Idnd  of  piping  ciy,  but  sho  struggled,  and  btf 
neit  words  were  all  right.  "  We  mauna  tell  her;  he's  bonnd  to 
be  fond  on  her,  and,  maybe,  if  she  tliinks  well  on  him,  and  Iotu 
him,  it  will  bring  him  straight !  " 

"  God  grant  it ! "  s.iid  Nathan. 

"  God  "hall  grant  it  I  "  said  Hester,  passionately  moaning  out 
tier  words  ;  and  then  repeating  them,  alaa  i  with  a  vain  repetition. 

"  It's  a  bad  placo  for  lying,  is  Highminster,"  said  she  atlengtli, 
at  if  impatient  of  the  silence.  "  I  never  knowed  such  a  plue  tor 
getting  up  stories.  But  Bes.<<y  knows  nought  on,  and  notber  you 
nor  mo  behe'es  'em;  that's  one  blessing." 

But  it  they  did  not  in  their  hearts  believe  them,  how  came  they 
to  look  so  Bad,  and  worn,  beyond  what  mere  age  could  make  thconl 

Then  came  round  another  year,  another  winter,  yetmore  nuM- 
rable  than  the  last.  This  year,  witli  the  primroses,  ouao  Bm- 
jomin ;  a  bad,  liard,  flippant  young  man,  with  j^t  enough  of 
specious  manners  and  handsome  countenance  to  moke  his  appear- 
ance stnking  at  first  to  those  to  whom  the  aspect  of  it  London  fut 
Toiuig  man  of  the  lowest  order  is  strange  and  new.  Just  At  first,  M 
he  sauntered  in  with  a  swagger  and  an  air  of  indiffarenco,  whiohtni 
partly  assumed,  partly  real,  his  old  parents  felt  a  simple  kind  of 
nwe  of  him,  as  if  he  were  not  their  son,  but  a  real  gentlemaa ;  bvt 
tliey  bad  too  much  fine  instinct  in  their  homely  natnrva  not  to 
know,  after  a  very  few  minutes  had  passed,  that  this  was  not  a  true 

"  Whfttten  ever  does  he  mean,"  said  Eostor  to  her  niece,  u 
soon  as  they  were  alone,  "  by  a'  them  maks  and  wearlocksl  And 
ho  minces  his  words  an  if  his  tongue  were  clipped  short,  orapltl 
like  a  magpie's.  Hech  I  London  is  aa  bad  as  a  hot  day  i'  AngiHl 
for  spoiling  good  flesh;  for  he  were  a  good-looking  lad  when  ha 
went  up;  and  now,  look  at  him,  idth  his  skin  gone  into  UnM  Hid 
flourishes,  just  tike  the  first  pa^  oil  a  copybook." 

"I  think  he  looks  a  good  deal  better,  aunt,  for  them  nfir- 
fnshioned  whiskers  t "  said  Bessy,  blushing  still  at  the  remembTstice 
of  the  kiss  he  had  given  her  on  first  seeing  her — a  pledge,  tlis 
thought,  poor  gilV,  fliat,  iiv  K^itn  of  his  long  silence  in  letter- writing   - 
'iV-aml  looked  upon  VoiDK^UAUcA.V^'a^'i.'v^U.  Tt«n««(«  tU|^J 
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ibout  him  whach  nuue  of  thiam  liked,  iJtliougli  the;  never  spoke  of 
item  ;  yet  there  was  olao  aomething  to  giatify  them  in  the  way  in 
rhioh  lie  remained  quiet  at  Nab-End,  instead  of  seeking  vai'iety,  ab 
^  had  formerly  done,  by  censtontly  steaUng  off  to  the  neighbouring 
S)wn.  Hia  father  had  paid  all  the  debts  that  he  knew  of,  BOfin  after 
Benjamin  had  gone  up  to  London  ;  ao  there  were  no  duns  that  liia 
laronts  knew  to  alarm  hiin,  and  keep  Juin  at  home.  And  ho  ivent 
nt  in  the  muming  with  the  old  man,  his  fatlier,  and  loungeit  by 
tie  side,  as  Nathan  went  round  hia  fields,  with  busy  yet  in£ru>gait, 
leaving  heart,  m  he  would  have  expressed  it,  in  all  that  was  gohig 
n,  because  at  length  hia  aon  aeemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  fai'm- 
|)g  aff^rs,  and  stood  patiently  hy  his  aide  while  he  compared  liin 
^wn  Bmall  galloways  with  the  great  ahort-homs  looming  over  his 
leighboiir'a  hedge. 

"  If  B  l>  slovenly  way,  thuu  seeat,  that  of  selling  th'  milk  ;  folk 
Oon't  caro  whether  it's  good  or  not,  so  tliat  they  get  their  pint- 
fueasure  full  of  stuff  that'a  watered  afore  it  leaves  th'  beast,  instead 
p'  honest  cheating  by  the  help  o'  th'  pump.  But  look  at  Bessy's 
ikutter,  what  skill  it  shows !  part  her  own  manner  o'  making,  and 
^art  good  choice  o' cattle.  It's  a  pleasure  to  see  her  bosket,  a'  packed 
«ady  for  to  go  to  market ;  and  it'a  noan  o'  a  pleaaiu^e  for  to  aee 
lie  bucketB  fu'  of  their  blue  atarch-water  as  yen  beasts  give.  Fm 
tiinking  they  crossed  th'  breed  wi'  a  pump  not  long  sin .  Hech  ! 
fut  our  Bessy's  a  clever  canny  wench !  I  sometimes  think  tliou'U 
ie  for  gie'ing  up  th'  law,  and  taking  to  th'  oud  trade,  when  thuij 
■wedst  wi'  hor  I  This  was  intended  to  be  a  skilful  way  of  aacvr- 
taining  whether  there  was  any  ground  for  the  old  fanners  wish  and 
pr&ytir  that  Benjamin  mi^ht  givo  up  the  law,  and  return  to  the 
primitive  occupation  of  his  father.  Nathan  dared  to  hope  it  now, 
lincD  his  8on  had  never  made  much  by  his  profession,  owing, 
as  he  hod  said,  to  his  want  of  a  connexion  :  and  the  farm,  and  the 
Kock,  and  the  clean  wife,  too,  were  ready  to  his  hand  ;  and  Nathan 
euuld  safely  rely  on  himself  never  in  hia  most  unguarded  momenta 
<tu  reproach  his  son  with  the  hai'iUy-earued  hundreds  that  had  beun 
qii'iit  on  his  education.  Ho  the  old  man  listened  with  painful 
interest  tn  the  answer  uhicli  his  son  was  evidently  struggling  to 
luake  ;  uougluug  a  httle,  and  blowing  his  nose  before  he  spoke. 

"Well !  you  see,  father,  law  i.^  a  preGarioualiyoliliood;  a  man, 
W  I  may  express  myself,  has  no  chance  in  the  profession  unless  he 
IB  known — known  to  the  judges,  and  tip-top  barristers,  and  that 
Kirt  of  thing.  Now,  you  see,  my  mother  and  you  have  no  acquaint- 
ince  that  you  may  call  exactly  in  that  line.  But  lucidly  I  have  met 
witli  a  man,  a  friend,  as  I  may  Buy,  who  is  really  a  first-rate  fellow, 
tnowing  everybody,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  downwards  ;  and  he 

ins  offered  ma  a  share  in  his  busioess — a  partnership  in  abort " 

Ue  hesitated  a  little. 

"I'm  sure  that's  uncowninn  kind  of  the  gentleman,"  atiid  NatIiH,ii. 
'  I  should  Uko  for  to  thank  him  mysen  ;  for  it's  not  many  as  would 
lick  up  a  youug  chap  out  o'th'dii-t  as  it  were,  Rvii  aa.'j  '^ux^viSiwA 
Hj  good  h'rhiiie  fur  foil,  air,  and  your  VLTj  %<niAVBa!ift\..'    ""—  — 
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'em,  when  they're  gettin'  a  bit  o'  luck,  nm  offwi'U  to  keep  it 
tliemselvei,  and  gobble  it  dowQ  in  a  comer.  What  may  be  }usi 
for  I  shonld  like  to  know  it  ('" 

"  You  don't  quite  apprehend  me,  father.  A  great  deal  q£ 
fou've  said  is  true  to  the  letter.  People  don't  like  to  Bhare 
good  luck,  aa  you  aa^." 

■'The  more  credit  to  them  aa  doea,"  broke  in  Nathan. 

"  Ay,  but,  you  aee,  even  such  a  fine  iellow  aa  my  friend  Cavendiii  I 
doea  not  like  to  give  away  half  hia  good  practice  for  nothing.  Bt  I 
expeota  an  ec^uivalent."  I 

"  An  equivalent,"  said  Nathan  :  hia  voice  had  dropped  doim  u  * 
octave.  "  And  what  may  that  be  ?  There's  always  aome  meaniiu  I 
in  grand  wordA,  I  take  it,  though  I  am  not  book-lamed  enoi^  ' 
to  find  it  out."  i 

"Why,  in  thia  case,  the  equivalent  ho  demands  for  taking  nu  | 
into  partnership,  and  afterwarda  rolinquiahing  the  whole  biuuun  . 
to  me,  is  three  hundred  pounds  dowTi."  ! 

Benjamin  looked  aidewaya  from  under  hia  eyes  to  aee  howim  i 
(ather  took  the  proposition.  Hia  father  atniok  h^  stick  deep  doira  1 1 
in  the  ground,  and  leaning  one  hand  upon  it,  faced  round  at  hiia.  i 

"  !l5icn  thy  fine  friend  may  go  andbehanged.  Three  bmida[| 
pound !  I'll  be  danied  an'  danged  too,  if  I  know  where  to  get  'en,  ] ) 
if  I'd  be  making  a  fool  o'  thee  an'  myaen  too."  I  i 

He  was  out  of  breath  by  this  time.  His  aon  took  his  taOie^  \ 
first  words  in  dogged  alienee  ;  it  waa  but  the  burst  of  flurpiise  bi  j  i 
had  led  hiniaelf  to  expect,  and  did  not  daunt  him  for  long.  i  . 

*'  I  should  think,  sir — ■ — "  I 

' '  '  Sir ' — wliatten  for  doat  thou  '  air  '  me  1  la  them  your  nwir 
neral  I'm  plain  Natlian  Huntroyd,  who  never  took  on  to  be  <  I 
gentleman  ;  but  I  have  paid  my  way  up  to  this  time,  which  I  shu-  I 
not  do  mudi  longer,  if  I'm  to  have  a  son  coming  an'  asking  me  fM  I 
three  hundred  pound,  juat  meet  same  oa  if  I  wore  a  cow,  and  hni  | 
nothing  to  do  but  let  down  my  miik  to  the  first  person  aa  atroka  j 

"Well,  father,"  said  Benjamin,  with  an  affectation  of  franknas, 
"  then  there's  nothing  for  me,  but  to  do  as  I  have  often  planned  I 
before^-go  and  emigrate.''  i 

' '  And  what  f "  said  hia  father,  looking  sharply  and  steadily  "I 
him.  ' 

"  Emigrate.  Go  to  America,  or  India,  or  some  colony  whMO  | 
tliere  would  be  an  opening  for  a  young  man  of  spirit. "  I 

Benjamin  had  reserved  this  proposition  for  hia  trump  card,  ei-   | 

Eectingby  means  of  it  tocarry  bII  before  him.     But,  to  hia  aiirpriaf , 
is  father  plucked  hia  stick  out  of  the  hole  he  had  made  when  hi' 
si)  vehemently  thrust  it  into  the  ground,  and  walked  on  four  or  fivo  1 
atepa  in  advance  ;  there  he  stood  still  again,  and  there  was  a  deivl  | 
silence  for  a  few  minutos.  | 

' '  It  'ud,  maybe,  be  tlie  best  thing  thou  couldst  do,"  the  fatlKf   : 
_iui.     Bfnjaminifiethis  teethhardtokeepinctirsea.     ItwaswoU   . 
jEprjtoor  Nathan  he  did  not  look  round  then,  and  see  the  look  h' 
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|»e  him,     "But  it  would  come  hard  like  upon  «a,  upon  pester 

d  me,  for,  whether  thou'n  a  good,  'un  or  not,  thoii'rt  our  flesh 

d  blood,  our  only  bairn,  ond  if  thmi'rt  not  all  oa  a  man  could 

"i,  it's,  maybe,  been  tile  fault  on  our  pridoi' the It 'ud  kill  the 

IS  if  he  went  off  to  Amerikay,  and  Beas,  too,  the  lass  as  thinks  so 
n  him !"     The  speech,  originally  addressed  to  his  son,  hod 
d  off  into  a  nionologuo^as  keemy  listened  to  by  Benjamin, 
,  as  if  it  had  all  been  spoken  to  iiim.     After  a  pause  of  con- 
ation, his  father  turned  round  ;  ' '  Ton  man — I  wunnot  call 
a  a  friend  o'  youm,  to  think  of  asking  you  for  such  a  mint  o' 
^  yaej — is  not  th'  only  one,  I'll  be  bound,  as  could  giye  ye  a  start 
f  the  law  1     Other  folks  'ud,  maybe,  do  it  for  less  ? " 
•■'     "Not  one  of  'em  ;  to  give  me  equal  advantages,"  said  Benjamin, 
J  thmkirig  he  perceived  signs  of  relenting. 

'  "  Well,  then,  thou  mayst  tell  him  that  it's  uother  ho  nor  thee 
ig  "Usee  th' sight  o' three  hundred  pound  u' my  money.  I'll  not  deny 
IS  I've  a  bit  laid  up  again  a  rainy  day  ;  it's  not  so  much  as  thatten 
hough,  and  a  part  on  it  is  for  Bessy,  as  has  been  like  a  daughter 

"  But  Bessy  is  fo  be  your  real  daughter  some  day,  when  I've  a 
<e  to  take  her  to,"  said  Benjamin  ;  for  he  played  very  fiut  and 
),  even  in  hb  own  mind,  with  his  engageinent  with  Bessy. 
ent  with  hur,  when  she  wad  looking  her  brightest  and  best,  be 
.yed  to  bar  as  if  they  were  engaged  lovers  ;  absent  from  her,  he 
ooked  upon  her  rather  as  a  good  wedge,  to  be  driven  into  his 
^wrent's  favonr  on  his  behalf.  Now,  however,  he  waa  not  eiactly 
intrue  in  speaking  as  if  he  meant  to  mnke  her  his  wife  ;  for  the 
'longht  was  in  his  mind,  though  he  made  use  of  it  to  work  upon 

"It  will  be  a  dree  day  for  us,  then,"  said  the  old  man,  "  But 
Ood'll  have  us  in  his  keeping,  and  '11,  may-happen,  be  taking  moro 
cAre  on  its  i'  heaven  by  that  time  than  Bess,  good  loss  as  she  is,  haa 
'lud  on  us  at  Nab-Bnd.  Her  heart  ia  set  on  thee,  too,  But,  lad,  I 
haiuia  gotten  the  three  bunder  ;  I  keeps  my  cash  i'  th'  stocking,  thou 
knowst,  till  it  reaches  fifty  pound,  and  then  I  takes  it  to  Eipon 
'Sank.  Now  the  last  scratch  they'n  gi'en  me  made  it  jnst  two 
bunder,  and  I  hanna  but  on  to  fifteen  pound  yet  i'  the  stockin ,  and 
'I  meant  onehnnder  an'  the  red  cow's  calf  to  be  for  Bess,  she's  ta'en 
^anch  pleasure  like  i'  rearing  it." 

Benjamin  gave  a  sharp  glance  at  his  father  to  see  if  he  was  tell- 
ing the  truth  ;  and  that  a  suspicion  of  tho  old  man,  liis  father,  had 
entered  into  the  son's  head,  tells  enough  of  his  own  character. 

"I  conna  do  it,  I  canna  do  it,  for  sure,  althougli  I  shall  like  to 
'thtnkaslhadbelpedonthe  wedding.  There's  the  black  heifer  to  bo 
'aold  yet,  and  she'll  fetch  a  matter  often  pound ;  but  a  deal  on't  will  ba 
*iu)oded  for  seed-corn,  for  the  arable  did  but  bad  last  year,  and  I 
'  thought  1  would  try  ;  I'll  tell  tliee  what,  lad  I  I'll  make  it  as  though 
'Ben  lent  thee  her  hunder,  only  thou  must  give  her  a  H-rit  of  hand 
for  it,  and  thou  shslt  have  a'  themiiney  i'RIponBank,  and  see  if  tha 
lawyer  wunnot  let  then  have  n  xbaru  of  what  he  ofl'ercil  thee  at  three 
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liimder  for  two.  I  dunnot  mean  for  to  wrons  liim,  but  tliou  muK  I 
uet  a  fair  share  for  tha  money.  At  times  I  think  thou'rt  duno  bj  I  , 
folk  ;  now,  I  wadna  have  you  cheat  a  bairn  of  a  braaa  f arthii^ ;  bmi*  (  ■ 
time  I  wadiia  have  thee  so  soft  as  to  be  cheated. "  a  ' 

To  exp]iii)i  this,  it  should  be  told  that  some  of  the  bills  wtiicli  I 
Benjamin  had  received  mone^  from  his  lather  to  pay,  had  beon  ' 
altered  so  as  to  cover  other  and  less  creditable  expenses  which  tht  l 
young  man  had  incurred  ;  and  the  simple  uld  farmer,  who  had  still  I 
much  faith  left  in  him  for  his  boy,  was  acutoenout;h  to  perceive  tbait  1 
he  had  paid  above  the  usual  price  for  the  artiulcH  hs  bad  purchased.     \ 

After  some  hesitation,  Benjamin  agreed  t/>  receive  the  two  hiut-  | 
dred,  and  promised  to  employ  it  to  tiie  best  advantage  in  netting  ' 
himself  up  in  busineas.  He  had,  nevertheless,  a  strange  hankeiinf  | 
after  the  additional  fifteen  pounds  that  waH  left  to  accumulate  in  tha  ( 
stocking.  It  was  his,  he  thought,  as  heir  to  his  father ;  ajid  he  socn  , 
lost  some  of  his  usual  complaisance  for  Bessy  that  evening,  at  be  | 
dwelt  on  the  idea  that  there  was  money  being  laid  by  for  her,  tud  | 
grudged  it  to  her  even  in  imagination.  He  thought  more  of  Ihii  | 
fifteen  pounds  that  he  was  not  to  have  than  of  all  £e  hardly-earned  . 
and  humbly-saved  two  hundred  that  he  was  to  come  into  possesiioa  | 
of.  Meanwhile,  Nathan  was  in  unus'iol  spirits  that  ereuiiig.  He 
was  so  generovaand  affectionate  at  heart,  that  hehadan  tmoonacioDi  | 
satisfaction  in  having  helped  tuu  people  on  the  road  to  bappinenbj 
the  sacrifice  of  tlie  greater  part  of  liis  property.  The  very  fact  at  ^ 
having  trusted  his  son  so  largely,  seemed  to  make  Benjanun  muni  , 
worthy  of  trust  in  his  father's  estimation.  The  solo  idea  he  tried  I 
to  banisli  was,  that,  if  all  came  to  pass  as  he  hoped,  both  Beiijamin  ' 
and  Bessy  would  be  settled  far  away  from  Nab-End  ;  but  then  ha  1 
had  a  child-Iiko  reliance  that  "  God  would  take  care  of  bii'i  and  hi>  I 
missus,  somehow  or  anodder.  It  wuro' no  use  looking  too  far  ahead.'    I 

Bessy  had  to  hear  many  unintelligible  jokes  from  her  uncle  thjn  I 
night ;  for  hemadenodoubt  that  Benjamin  had  toid  her  all  thnlhail  . 
passed,  whereas  the  truth  was,  his  son  had  said  never  a  word  tu  hit  I 
i;uusin  on  the  subject. 

When  the  old  couple  were  in  bed,  Nathan  told  his  wife  of  th*    ( 
promise  he  had  made  to  his  son,  and  the  plan  in  life  which  the  id-    i 
vance  of  the  two  hundred  was  to  promote.     Poor  Hester  was  a  Itttii    ] 
startled  at  the  sudden  change  in  the  destination  of  the  sum,  wluck 
she  bad  long  thought  of  witli  soi:ret  pride  as  "  money  i'  tli'  bank.'    i 
But  she  was  willing  enough  to  part  with  it,  if  necessary,  for  Buin- 
min.     Only,  how  such  a  sum  could  be  necessary,  waa  the  pnus     , 
But  even  this  perplexity  was  jostled  out  of  her  mind  by  the  trwr 
whelming  idea,  not  only  of  "  our  Ben  "  settling  in  London,  b«t  o( 
Bessy  going  there  too  as  his  wife.     Tbh  great  trouble  swallowed  ^    I 
all  care  about  money,  and  Hester  shivered  and  sighed  mU  thfl  Biyh>    I 
through  witii  distress,     la  the  morning,  as  Bessy  was  kaoMliug  Ike   I 
bread,  her  aunt,  who  had  been  sitting  by  the  fire  in  aa  utiiMWl    . 
manner,  for  one  of  her  active  habits,  said  : 

"I  reckon  we  'D\e,\m^u  \a  ^^  £nn^ Vn «>u bcead,  ma,'  UtacllB  | 
thing  I  never  ihowKlAUiM.me'wi  wflXf^^w^^^wi^J"  V|| 
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1  going  to  eat  theii  nasty  stuff.     What  for 
|3  ye  miiit  to  get  baJcer's  bread,  amit  1    This  dough  will  rise  as  liigh 
Idte  in  a  Bouth  wind." 

"  I'm  not  up  to  kneading  as  I  could  do  once  ;  it  welly  breaks 

f  back  ;  ond  when  tlion'rt  off  in  London,  I  reckon  we  aann  buy 

r  bread,  first  time  in  my  life." 

"  Fm  not  a-going  to  London,"  said  BeBay,  kneading  away  witli 

reah  resolution,  and  growing  very  red,  either  with  the  idea  or  the 

"  But  our  Ben  is  going  partner  wi'  a  great  London  lawyer,  and 
a  know'st  he'll  not  tany  long  bnt  what  he'll  fetch  thee. 
"Now,  aunt,"  said  Beaay,  stripping  her  arma  of  the  dongh,  but 
1  not  looking  up,  "  if  that's  all,  don't  fret  yonrself.  Ben  will 
s  twenfry  minds  in  his  head  atoro  he  settlea,  eyther  in  husineBB 
a  wedlock.  I  sometinies  wonder,"  she  said,  with  increasing  ve- 
,  ' '  why  I  go  on  thinking  on  him  ;  for  I  dunnot  think  he 
.  a  me,  when  I'm  out  o'  aight.  I've  a  month's  mind  to  try 
d  forget  h'T"  this  time  when  he  leaves  na — that  I  hare  !  " 

"  For  shame,  wenoh  !  and  ho  to  he  planning  and  purposing  all 
IT  thy  sake.    It  wur  only  yesterday  a«  he  wur  talking  to  thyunole, 
id  mapping  it  out  so  clover ;  only  thou  aeoat,  wench,  itil  bo  dree 
ork  for  us  when  both  thee  and  Imn  is  gone." 
The  old  woman  began  to  cry  the  kind  of  teorleaa  cry  of  the  aged. 
sr  hastened  to  comfort  her ;  and  the  two  talked,  and  grieved, 
hoped,  and  planned  for  the  daya  that  now  were  to  be,  till  they 
kded,  the  one  in  being  consoled,  the  other  in  being  secretly  happy. 
]?athan  and  hia  son  came  back  from  Highminster  that  evening, 
1  their  business  transacted  in  the  roundabout  way  which  was 
ft  natiafactory  to  the  old  man.     If  he  had  thought  it  necessary  tu 
B  halt  OS  much  pwna  in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  plausibia 
"a  by  which  his  son  bore  out  the  story  of  the  offered  partner- 
as  he  did  in  trying  to  gat  hia  money  conveyed  to  London  in 
e  most  secure  manner,  it  would  have  been  well  for  him.     But  ha 
lew  nothing  of  aU  thia,  and  acted  in  the  way  which  satisfied  his 
iziety  best.     He  came  home  tired,  but  content ;  not  in  such  high 
n  the  night  before,  but  aa  easy  in  his  mind  as  he  could 
ive  of  his  son's  departure.    Bessy,  pleasantly  agitated  by 
r  aunt's  tale  of  the  morning  of  her  cousin's  true  love  tor  her — 
[irtiat  ardently  we  wish  wo  long  believe — and  the  plan  which  waa  to 
nd  in  their  marriage — end  to  her,  the  woman,  at  least — Besay 
'  ioked  almost  pretty  in  her  bright,  blushing  comeliness,  and  more 
■'an  once,  as  she  moved  about  from  kitchen  to  dairy,  Benjamin 
lUed  her  towards  him,  and  gave  her  a  kiss.     To  all  such  proceed- 
s  the  old  couple  were  wilfully  blind  _;  and,  as  night  drew  on, 
ry  one  becamo  sadder  and  quieter,  thinking  of  the  parting  that 
B  to  be  on  the  morrow.     Aa  the  hours  slipped  away,  Besiry  too 
e  subdued  ;  and,  by  and  by,  her  simple  oimning  was  exerted 
fo  gat  Benjaniin  to  sit  down  next  his  mother,  whoesi  verjVwiA''^* 
imrwng  alter  him,  aa  Bossy  saw.     \Vhcmii«i6'^«t  <ioi.4."Wi».Vi'^^^ 


by  her  aiile,  and  she  had  got  poitsoRBion  of  hk  hand]  the  old  wonu  I 
kept  atrokiug  it,  and  murmuring  long  unused  worda  of  endeanuenti  I 
nuch  BB  she  hiid  spoken  to  him  while  he  was  yet  a  little  obQd.  Bni  I 
all  this  was  weariaome  to  him.  Ah  long  as  ho  might  play  with,  ki^I  I 
plague,  and  carets  Beasy,  he  had  not  been  sleepy  ;  but  now  be  | 
yawned  loudly.  Bessy  could  have  boxed  his  ears  for  not  corbinf  i 
tliia  gflipiiig  i  at  any  rate,  ho  need  not  have  done  it  so  opeaily— w  I 
almost  ostentatiously.     His  mother  was  more  pitiful.  j 

' '  Thou'rt  tired,  my  lad ! "  said  she,  putting  her  hand  fondly  on    | 
Ilia  shoulder ;  but  it  fell  olf,  as  he  stood  up  suddenly,  sJid  laid :         J 

"  Yes,  deuced  tired !    I'm.  off  to  bed.      And  with  arough,  cat*    I 
less  kiss  all  roiuid,  uven  to  BesBy,  as  if  he  was  "  deuced  tired"  of 
playing  the  lover,  he  was  gone  ;  leaving  the  throo  to  gather  up    I 
their  thoughts  slowly,  and  foUow  him  ujiBtwrs.  ' 

He  seemed  almost  impatient  at  them  for  rising  betimes  to  MS  i 
lum  off  the  next  morning,  and  made  no  more  of  a  good-bye  than 
some  such  speech  as  this  :  * '  Well,  good  folk,  when  next  I  see  yoo,  I 
I  hope  you'll  have  merrier  faces  than  you  have  to-day.  Why,  you  I 
might  be  going  to  a,  funeral ;  it's  enough  to  scare  a  man  from  ths  i 
place  ;  you  look  quite  ugly  to  what  yon  did  laat  night,  Beas."  ' 

He  was  gone  ;  and  they  turned  into  the  house,  and  sottJedto  , 
the  long  day's  work  without  many  words  about  their  loss,  TLej  \ 
had  no  time  for  unnecessary  talking,  indeed,  for  much  hod  been 
left  undone,  during  his  short  visit,  that  ought  to  have  been  dtMie  i  ) 
and  they  liad  now  to  work  double  tides.  Hard  work  was  theit  i 
comfort  for  many  a  long  day.  I 

For  some  time  Benjamin's  letters,  if  not  frequent,  were  fnD  d 
exultant  accounts  of  his  well-doing.     It  is  true  that  the  details  d    j 
liis  prosperity  were  Bomewhat  v^ue  ;  but  tlie  fact  was  broadly  and   I 
unmistakably  stated.       Then  came  longer  pauses  ;  shortec  letten,    I 
altered  in  tone.     About  a  year  after  ho  had  left  them,  Nathvi  is-    ' 
ceired  a  letter  which   bewildered   and  irritated  him  exceedingly.    1 
Something  had  gone  wrong — what,  Benjamin  did  not  say — bat  the   | 
letter  ended  with  a  request  that  waa  almost  a  demand,  for  the  le-    . 
mainder  of  his  fathers  savings,  whether  in  the   stocking  or  tha    ' 
bank.      Now  the  year  bad  not  boon  prosperous  with  Nathan ;  thm    I 
hud  been  an  epidemic  among  cattle,  and  he  had  suffered  along  witk    1 
his  neighboura  ;  and,  moreover,  the  price  of  cows,  when  he  Iwl    , 
bought  some  to  repair  hia  wasted  stock,  was  higher  than  bfi  iai    \ 
ever  remembered  it  before-     The  hftean  pounds  in  the  iitiiiViin 
which  Benjamin  left,  had  diminished  to  httle  more  than  tbncj 
and  to  have  that  required  of  him  in  so  peremptory  a  manner!    Be- 
fore Nathan  imparted  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  anyone  (Bemj 
and  her  aunt  had  gone  to  market  on  a  neighbour's  cart  that  dayJL    j 
lie  got  pen  and  ink  and  ^aper,  and  wrote  boclc  on  iU-spolt,  bat  T«t    I 
imjdicit  and  stem  negative.     Benjamin  had  had  his  portion  ;  aM    ' 
if  ho  could  not  make  it  do,  so  much  the  worse  for  him  ;  Ms  btlMt    i 
iiad  no  more  to  ^ve  him.     That  was  the  substance  of  the  letter. 

The  letter  was  writtBTi,  toe«\ai,  smi  »e>i.»&,  msA.  ^tod  to  lla    ■ 
country  postman,  retixminft  ^  Ti-ujJi.iMraAist  tfiKs  \u».  (nBi«J|^ 
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ributJou  and  collection,  of  letters,  before  Heiter  and  Bessy  came 
ick  frDm  market.  It  had  bwn  a  pleasant  daj  of  nuighboiirly 
ieeUng  and  socuable  gossip  :  prices  had  been  high,  and  thej  were 
1  good  spirits,  only  agreeably  tired,  and  full  of  small  pieces  of 
sws.  It  WHS  aome  time  before  tlioy  found  nut  how  flatly  all  theii- 
^  tXk  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  stay-at-home  listener.  But  when  they 
B.H  tliat  his  depression  was  caused  by  something  beyond  their 
vers  of  accounting  for  by  any  little  eveiy-day  cause,  they  ui^d 
a  to  teU  them  what  was  the  matter.  His  anger  had  not  gone  off, 
li  liad  rather  increased  by  dwelling  upon  it,  and  he  spoke  it  out  in 
1,  resolute  terms  ;  and,  lone  ero  he  had  ended,  the  two  women 
I  as  sad,  if  not  as  angry,  as  himself.  Indeed,  it  was  many  days 
lefoire  either  feeling  wore  away  ia  the  minds  of  those  who  enter- 
juned  them.  Beasy  was  the  soonest  comforted,  because  she  found 
ft  yent  for  her  sorrow  in  action ;  action  that  was  half  aa  a  kind  of 
inpensation  for  many  a  sharp  word  t!iat  she  had  spoken  when 
^^_jr  cousin  had  done  anything  to  displease  her  on  his  last  visit,  and 
lalf  because  she  believed  that  he  never  could  have  written  such  a 
letter  to  his  father  unless  his  want  of  money  had  been  very  pressing 
and  real  ;  though  how  he  could  ever  have  wanted  money  so  soon. 
After  such  a  heap  of  it  had  been  given  to  liim,  was  more  than  she 
could  justly  say.  Bessy  got  out  aU  her  savings  of  httle  presents  of 
BiKpences  and  HbiUiugs,  ever  since  she  hod  been  a  child, — -of  oU  the 
money  she  had  gained  for  the  egga  of  two  hens,  called  her  own  ; 
Bhe  put  the  whole  together,  and  it  was  above  two  pounds — two 
pounds  five  and  sevenpence,  to  speak  accurately — and  leaving  out 
the  penny  as  a  nest-egg  for  her  future  savings,  she  made  up  the  rest 
in  a  little  parcel,  and  sent  it,  with  a  note,  to  Benjamin's  address  in 
Xondon  : — 

"  From  a  well-wisher. 
"  D'.  Benjamin, — Unkle  has  lost  2  cows  and  n  vast  of  mouney. 
is  a  good  deal  Angered,  but  more  Troubled.     So  no  more  at 
present.     Ht^ing  this  will  hnding  you  well  As  it  leaves  us.     Tho' 
lost  to  Site,  To  Memory  Dear.    Eepaymont  not  kneeded. 
"  Your  effectonet  cousin, 

"Blizabetu  Hose." 
When  this  packet  was  once  fairly  sent  off,  Bessy  began  to  sing 
jain  over  her  work.  She  never  expected  the  mere  form  of  ac- 
knowledgment ;  indeed,  she  had  such  faith  in  the  carrier  (who 
took  paKels  to  Tork,  whence  they  were  forwarded  to-London  by 
coach],  that  she  felt  sure  he  would  go  on  purpose  to  London  to  deliver 
xnyihing  intrusted  to  him,  if  he  had  not  full  confidence  in  the  peroon, 
persans,  coach  and  horses,  to  whom  he  committed  it.  Tliorefore 
she  was  not  anxious  that  she  did  not  hear  of  its  arrivaL  "Giying 
a  thing  to  a  man  as  one  knows,"  said  she  to  herself,  "is  a  vast 
different  to  poking  a  thing  through  a  hole  into  a  box,  th'  inside  of 
which  one  has  never  clapped  eyes  on  ;  and  yet  letters  get  aafa  some 
ways  or  another."  (The  behef  in  the  infallibihty  of  the  post  was 
deatinad  to  a  shock  before  long.)  But  she  had  a  secret  yeaiikiug 
for  Benjamin's  thanks,  and  some  of  the  old  worda  at  lo<re  tlut  ^m 
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had  been  without  bo  long.      Nay,  she  even  thought — w 

tHtsr  day,  week  after  week,  psSBcd  by  without  a  line — that  1 

iiiiaht  be  winding  up  his  afliiirs  in  that  weary,  waateful  J    -  •-- 

and  coming  back  to  Nab-End  to  thank  her  in  peraon. 

One  day— her  aunt  wiw  ii!>-atiiirn,  inspecting  the  autnmer's  toAka 
of  cheesea,  lier  uncle  out  in  the  fields — flie  poatman  brought  a  lettot 
into  the  kitchen  to  Bessy.  A  country  pofltman,  oven  now,  is  not 
much  pressed  for  time,  and  in  those  days  there  were  but  few  letten 
to  distribute,  and  they  were  oidy  sent  out  from  Highniinster  once  ■  ' 
week  into  the  district  in  which  Nab-End  was  situated ;  and  on  thoM 
occasions,  the  letter-carrier  usually  paid  morning  calls  on  the  varitnu 
people  for  whom  he  had  letters.  So,  half'Standing  by  the  dreawr, 
half-sitting  on  it,  he  began  to  rummage  out  his  bag.  "It's  b  qilMt- 
like  thing  IVe  got  for  Nathan  this  time.  I  am  afraid  it  will  beallD 
news  in  it,  for  there's  '  Dead  Letter  OiHce '  stamped  on  the  top  of  it' 

"Xioid  save  ua,"  said  Bessy,  and  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chait, 
H.<!  white  as  a  sheet.  In  an  instant,  howeTer,  she  was  up,  and  snatdi- 
ing  the  ominous  letter  out  of  the  man's  hands,  she  pushed  him  befdce 
her  out  of  the  house,  and  said,  "  Be  oS  wi'  thee,  aforo  &itnt  comn 
down;"  and  ran  past  him  as  liardas  she  could,  till  she  reached  tha 
Geld  where  she  expected  to  find  her  uncle. 

"Uncle,"  said  she,  breathless,  "  wliat  is  it  J  Oh,  untile,  ipoak! 
Is  he  dead  i" 

Nathan's  hands  trembled,  and  his  eyes  dozzlod.  "Take  it,"  ha 
said,  "  and  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"It's  a  letter — it's  from  you  to  Benjamin,  it  is — and  there's  word* 
ivritten  on  it,  '  Not  known  at  the  address  given  ;'  so  they've  sent  it 
back  to  the  writer — that's  you,  uncle.  Oh,  it  gave  me  such  a  start, 
with  them  nasty  words  written  outaide ! " 

Nathan  had  taken  the  letter  back  into  his  onn  hands,  and  wh 
turning  it  over,  while  lie  strove  to  understand  what  the  quick-wittrf 
nessy  had  picked  np  at  a  glance.     But  he  arrived  at  a  different 

"He's  dead!"  said  be.  "The  Ind  is  dead,  and  ho  never  cnoired 
how  as  I  were  sorry  I  wrote  to  'un  so  slurp.  My  lad !  my  lad  1 " 
Nathan  sat  down  on  the  ground  where  ho  stood,  and  covered  hla  faea 
with  his  old,  withered  hands,  Tlie  lettei  returned  to  him  woa  dm 
which  he  had  written,  with  infinite  pains  and  at  various  timoa,  to  lolt 
his  child,  in  kinder  words  and  at  greater  length  than  he  had  doM 
before,  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  send  him  the  money  denundad. 
And  now  Benjamin  was  dead ;  nay,  the  old  man  immediately  jumpsd 
tu  the  omclusion  that  his  child  had  been  starved  to  death,  wiUnnit 
money,  in  a  wild,  wide,  strange  place.    All  he  could  say  at  first  was : 

"  My  heart,  Bess — my  heart  is  broken  ! "  And  he  put  his  hanil 
t<i  Ilia  side,  still  keeping  his  shut  eyes  covered  with  Uie  other.  ■> 
though  he  never  wiahed  to  see  the  light  of  day  again.  Bessy  wm 
down  byliisside  in  an  instant,  holding  himinheTarni8,ohaSnguid 
kissing  him. 

"It's  noan  Botad,wic\B-,  Wavvotdaad;  the  letter  does  not  H^ 
thtt,  diinnot  think  it.    ■H*^'s ftW^ai  ^-rom 'Ci\iA\.A'»'a)(,, «aA Uwl^^ 
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Wkes  dunna  know  where  to  6nd  fiim  ;  and  so  thoy  just  send  y'  back 
m'  letter,  instead  of  trying  fra'  housa  to  houEe,  aa  Mark  Bunsoii 
m0  wovld.  Tvo  hIwsjb  hecrd  tell  on  goutli  oountiy  folk  fur  ludneaa. 
K.  ffo*B  noan  de&d,  uncle;  he's  just  fiitted,  and  he'll  let  ns  know  aforo 
^  long  where  he's  getten  to.  Maybe  it's  a  cheaper  place,  for thftt  lawyer 
tw  fana  cheated  him,  ys  recklet,  and  he'll  be  trying  to  live  for  aa  little 
to  lie  can,  that's  all,  uncle.     Dunnot  take  on  ho,  for  it  doesna  say 

By  this  time  Sessy  was  crying  with  agitation,  altkougk  ate  firmly 
relieved  in  her  own  view  of  the  case,  and  had  felt  the  opening  of  tlio 
U-favonred  letter  as  a  great  relief.  Presently  she  began  to  nrg'i, 
Kitli  witii  word  and  action,  npon  her  nncle,  that  he  should  ait  no 
onger  on  the  damp  grass.  She  pulled  him  up,  for  he  was  very  stiff, 
did,  aa  he  said,  "all  shaken  to  dithers."  She  made  him  walk  abont, 
repeating  over  and  over  again  her  solution  of  the  case,  always  in  the 
e  words,  beginning  again  and  agaui,  "He's noan  dead;  it's  just 
1  a  flitting,"  and  so  on.  Nathan  shook  his  head,  and  tried  to  be 
eonvinced  ;  but  it  was  a  steady  belief  in  his  own  heart  for  all  that. 
'Be  looked  so  deathly  ill  on  his  return  home  with  Bessy  (for  she 
would  not  let  him  go  on  with  his  dity's  work),  that  hia  wife  made 
Bnre  he  had  taken  cold,  and  he,  weary  and  indifferent  to  life,  was 
glad  to  subside  into  bed  and  the  rest  from  exertion  which  hia  real 
bodily  illness  gave  him.  Neither  Bessy  nor  he  spoke  of  the  letter 
Again,  even  to  each  other,  for  many  days,  and  she  found  means  to 
Ktop  Mark  Benson's  t«ngne,  and  satisfy  hia  kindly  curiosity,  by 
giving  him  the  rosy  side  of  her  own  view  of  the  caae. 

Nathan  got  up  again,  an  older  man  in  looks  and  constitution  by 
in  years  for  that  week  of  bed.  His  wife  gave  him  many  a  scolding 
on  lus  imprudence  for  sitting  down  in  the  wet  field,  if  ever  ao  tired. 
Hat  now  she,  too,  was  beginning  to  be  uneaJiy  at  Benjamin's  long- 
continued  ailenoe.  She  could  not  write  herself,  but  she  urged  her 
husband  many  a  time  to  send  a  letter  to  ask  for  news  of  her  lad. 
He  said  nothing  in  reply  for  some  time  ;  at  length  he  told  her  he 
would  write  next  Sunday  afternoon.  Sunday  was  hia  general  day 
for  writing,  and  this  Sund.^y  he  meant  to  go  to  church  for  the  firat 
time  since  his  illness.  On  Saturday  he  was  very  persistent  against 
his  wife's  wishes  (backed  by  Bessy  ashard  aa  she  could),  in  resolving 
'o  go  into  Highminsterto  market.  Tlio  uiiange would  do  him  good, 
le  said.  But  he  came  home  tired,  and  a  little  m^^terious  in  hia 
ways.  When  be  went  to  tlie  shippon  the  last  thuig  at  night,  ho 
asked  Bc.<<sy  to  go  with  him,  and  hold  the  lantern,  while  he  looked 
9t  an  ailing  cow  ;  and,  when  they  were  fairly  out  of  the  ear-shot  of 
tlie  house,  he  pulled  a  little  shop-parcel  from  his  pocket  and  s.-ud  : 
"  Thou'lt  put  that  on  ma  Sunday  hut,  wilt'ou,  lass  I  It'll  be  a 
.  _  on  a  comfort  to  me  ;  for  I  know  my  lad's  dead  and  gone,  though 
1  dunna  apeak  on  it,  for  fear  o'  giievingth'  old  woman  and  ye," 
'  I'll  put  it  on,  uncle,  if But  he's  noan  dead."    (Bessy  waa 

I  dunnot  wish  other  folk  to  hold  my 
3ar  a  bit  o'  crape  out  o'  respect  to  iity 


I 
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d  a  black  oott,  I 
.TB,  fQF  k'  iheV  I 
iVr  take  no&t    ' 


boy.     It  'u(l  have  done  me  good  for  to  havo  ordered  a 

Ijut  alie'd  see  if  1  h^  na'  on  mj  wedding-coat,  Sundars,  I 

loijiiig  her  eyesight,  poor  old  weaoh  !    But  Bhe'll  ne  er  take  no&t    ' 

o'  a  bit  o'  crape.     Thou'lt  put  it  on  aD  canny  and  tidy."  . 

So  Nathan  went  to  chiirch  with  a  ati'ip  of  crape,  aa  narrow  u  | 
Beaay  durst  venture  tu  make  it,  round  hia  l^t.  Such  is  the  oontn-  i 
dicioriness  of  human  nature,  that,  though  he  was  moat  anziom  Ui  1 
wifo  should  nut  hear  of  hia  conviction  that  their  son  was  dead,  bo  | 
was  half  hurt  that  none  of  his  neighbonrs  noticed  his  sign  of  moim-  \ 
ing  so  far  aa  to  ask  him  for  whom  he  wore  it. 

But  after  a  while,  when  they  never  heard  a,  word  from  or  abont  ' 
Benjamin,  the  household  wonder  rb  to  what  had  become  of  him 
grew  BO  painful  aud  strong,  that  Nathan  no  longer  kept  hia  idea  to 
himself.  Poor  Hester,  however,  rejected  it  with  her  whole  wiD, 
heart,  aud  soul.  She  oould  not  and  would  not  believe — nothiiig 
should  moke  her  believe — that  her  only  child  Benjajuin  had  died 
without  some  sign  of  love  or  farewell  to  her.  No  argumenta  oould  | 
shake  her  in  this.     She  believed  that,  if  all  natural  means  of  oomr     ' 


imexpBcted— her  intense  love  would  have  heoii  aupematurally  made 
conscious  of  the  blank.  Nathan  at  times  tried  to  feel  glad  that  she 
could  still  hope  to  see  the  lad  again ;  but  at  other  momenU  lie 
wanted  her  sympathy  in  his  grief,  liia  self-reproach,  his  weaiy  won- 
der aa  to  how  and  what  they  had  done  wrong  in  the  treatment  «I 
their  son,  that  he  had  been  such  a  care  and  sorrow  1a  his  parents. 
Bessy  was  convinced,  first  by  her  auut,  and  then  by  her  uncle- 
honestly  convinced — on  both  sides  of  tlieargument ;  and  ao,  forflu 
time,  able  to  sympathise  with  each.  But  she  lost  her  youth  in  • 
very  few  months  ;  she  looked  set  and  middle-aged  long  before  shs 
ought  to  have  done ;  and  rarely  smiled  and  never  sang  again. 

All  sorts  of  new  arrangements  were  required  by  the  blow  which 
told  ao  miserably  upon  the  energies  of  all  the  household  at  Nsli- 
End.  Nathan  could  no  longer  go  about  and  direct  his  two  inaD, 
taking  a  good  turn  of  work  himablf  at  basy  times.  Hester  lost  her 
interest  in  the  dairy  ;  for  which,  indeed,  her  increasing  lom  of  sight 
unfitted  her.  Bessy  would  either  do  field-work,  or  attend  to  the 
cowa  and  the  shippon,  or  chum,  or  make  cheese  ;  she  did  all  wdl, 
110  longer  merrily,  but  with  something  of  stem  cleverness.  Bntahe 
was  not  sorry  when  her  unolBj  one  evening,  told  her  aunt  and  i« 
that  a  neighbouring  farmer,  Job  Kirkby,  had  made  him  an  ofite  to 
take  ao  much  of  his  land  ofi'  hia  hands  as  would  leave  him  onlj*  pit- 
Ctire  enough  for  two  cowa,  and  no  arable  to  attend  to;  while  FuW 
Kirkby  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  anything  in  the  hauM,  4b1j 
would  be  glad  to  use  aome  of  the  out-building  for  his  fattening  eaiOt. 

"  Wo  can  do  wi'  Hawky  aud  Daisy  ;  it'll  leave  us  eight  or  tm 
pound  o'  batter  to  take  to  market  i'  suminer  time,  and  keep  us  tn 
(junking  too  much,  which  is  what  I'm  dreading  on  as  I  get  into 
yean," 
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.  only  the  Aater-ToEt  aa  ia  un  tliy  hands.     And  Beaa  will  have  to 

up  her  pride  i'  cheese,  and  tsJi'  to  inaldng  craam-butter.     I'd 

WB  a  fancy  for  trying  at  ci'eam-butter,  hut  th'  whey  hnd  to  be 

else,  where  I  couie  fra',  they'd  never  ha'  looked  near  nhey- 


Whea  Hester  was  left  alone  with  Bessy,  she  said,  in  allusion  to 
change  of  plan  ; 

"  I'm  thankful  to  the  Lord  that  it  ia  as  it  is  :  for  I  were  oUays 
feared  jltathaii  would  have  to  gie  up  the  house  and  fanu  altogether, 
d  then  the  lad  would  na'  know  where  to  End  us  when  he  came 
_.sk  fra'  Merikay.  Ho'a  gone  tliere  for  to  make  his  fortune,  III  bo 
oiuuL  Keep  up  thy  heart,  lass,  he'll  be  home  aome  day  ;  and  have 
own  Ida  wild  oata.  Eh  I  but  thatten's  a  pretty  atory  i'  the  Gospel 
bout  the  Prodigiil,  wlio'd  to  eat  the  pigs  vittle  at  one  time,  but 
nded  i'  clover  in  his  father's  house.  And  I'm  sure  our  Nathan  '11 
e  ready  to  forgive  him,  and  love  him,  and  make  much  of  him,  may- 
e  »  deal  more  norme,  who  never  gave  in  to's  death.  It  '11  be  liken 
o  ft  resurrection  to  our  Nathan." 

Fanner  Eirkhy,  then,  took  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tlie  land 
»elon^g  to  Nab-end  Farm  ;  and  the  work  about  the  rest,  and  about 
be  two  remaining  cowa,  was  easily  done  fay  three  pairs  of  willing 
landa,  with  a  tittle  occasiunal  asaiatance.  The  £irkby  family  were 
ilessant  enough  to  have  to  deal  with.  There  was  a  son,  aatifi,  grave 
taohelor,  who  waa  very  particular  and  methodical  about  hie  work, 
rad  rarely  spoke  to  anyone.  But  Hathantook  it  into  hia  head  that 
Fohn  Kirkby  was  looking  after  Bessy,  and  was  a  good  deal  troubled 
a  his  mind  in  consequence  ;  for  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  to  face 
'  e  effects  of  liis  buUof  in  his  son's  death  ;  and  he  discovered,  to  hia 
ra.  surprise,  that  he  had  not  that  implicit  faith  which  would  make 
b  easy  for  liirn  to  look  upon  Bessy  aa  the  wife  of  another  man,  than 
'  one  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed  in  her  youth.  Aa,  how- 
',  John  Kirkby  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  make  his  intentions  (if 
ndeed  he  had  any)  clear  to  Bessy,  it  was  only  now  and  then  that 
da  jealousy  on  behalf  of  his  luat  son  seized  upon  Nathan. 

But  people,  old,  and  in  deep  hopeless  sorrow,  grow  irritable  at 
mes,  however  they  may  repent  and  struggle  against  their  irrita- 
iUty.  There  were  days  when  Bossy  had  to  bear  a  good  deal  from 
ler  uncle  ;  but  she  loved  bim  so  deaily  and  respected,  him  ao  much, 
■  at,  high  OS  her  temper  was  to  all  other  people,  she  never  returned 
m  a  rough  or  impatient  word.  And  she  lind  a  reward  in  the  con- 
iction  of  his  deep,  true  affection  for  her,  and  her  aunt's  entire  and 
lost  sweet  dependence  upon  her. 

One  day,  however — it  was  near  the  end  of  November — Beaayhad 
1  a  good  deal  to  bear,  that  seemed  more  thwi  usually  utu«aaon- 
_le,  on  behalf  of  her  uncle.  The  truth  waa,  that  one  of  Kirkby'a 
(owa  was  ill,  and  John  Kitkby  was  a  good  deal  about  in  the  farin- 
jTArd ;  Beasy  was  interested  about  the  animal,  and  had  helped  in  pre- 
paring a  mash  over  their  own  fire,  that  had  to  be  given  warm  to  the 
k  creature.  If  John  had  been  out  of  the  way,  there  would  have 
M   no  one  more  anxious  about  the  affair  than  Nathan ;   both 
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as  naturally  kind-hearted  and  neighbourly, 
la  rather  pwiid  of  hia  reputation  for  knowlt 


diseaseB  of  cattle.    But  becunae  John  was  about,  and  Bcasy  lie]mq|  | 
a  little  in  what  had  to  be  done,  Ksthan  would  do  nothing,  andchOM 
to  assume  that  ' '  nothing  to  think  on  aUed  th'  beast,  but  lads 
lassea  were  allajs  fain  to  be  feared  on  something."     Now  Johs' 
upwards  of  forl^j  and  Bessy  nearly  eight-and-twcnty,  --  "'--  "^- 
liids  and  lasses  did  not  exactly  apply  to  their  cose. 

When  Bessy  brought  the  miji  in  from  their  own  cows,  towuda 
half-past  five  o'clock,  Nathan  bade  her  make  the  doora,  uid  not  be 
nuining  out  i'  the  dark  and  cold  about  other  folk's  business ;  ajid, 
though  Bessy  woe  a  little  Hurprised  and  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  hii 
tone,  aho  sat  down  to  her  supper  without  making  a  remonstnuiOB. 
It  had  long  been  Nathan's  custom  to  look  out  the  last  thing  at  ni^^ 
to  see  "  what  mak'  o'  weather  it  wur ;  "  and  when,  towards  half-put 
eight,  he  got  hia  stick  and  went  out— two  or  three  steps  from  &e 
door,  whidi  opened  into  the  honse-place  where  they  were  sitting — 
Hester  put  her  hand  on  her  niece's  shoulder  and  said: 

"  He's  gotten  a  touch  o'  the  rheumatics,  as  twinges  hjni  and 
mnltea  him  speak  so  sharp.  I  didna  like  to  ask  thee  afore  hitn, '  ' 
how's  yon  poor  beast  ? " 

"  Very  aihng,  belike.     John  Kirkhy  wur  off  for  th'  coir-d( 
W'Wn  I  cam  in.     I  reckon  they'll  have  to  atop  up  wi't  a*  night.' 

Since  their  sorrows  hcT  imde  had  taken  to  reading  a  chapter ' 
ths  Biblealoud,the  last  thing  at  night.  He  could  not  read  fluently, 
and  often  hesitated  longovera  word,  which  he  miscalled  at  length ;  bot 
the  very  fact  of  opening  the  book  seemed  to  soothe  those  old  be- 
reared  parents  ;  for  it  made  them  feel  quiet  and  safe  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  took  them  out  of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  tlua  world 
into  that  futurity  which,  howeTer  i^im  and  vague,  was  to  their  faiUi- 
ftil  hearts  as  a  sure  and  certain  rest.  This  little  quiet  time — Nathan 
sitting  with  his  horn  speotaclea,  the  tallow  candle  between  him  sod 
the  Bible,  and  throwing  a  strong  light  on  hi»  reverent,  earnest  face; 
Hester  sitting  on  the  other  aide  of  the  fire,  her  head  bowed  in  atten- 
tive listening,  now  and  then  shaking  it,  and  moaning  a  little,  bat 
when  a  promise  came,  or  any  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  saying 
"  Amen  with  fervour ;  Bessy  by  her  annt,  perhaps  hep  mind  » 
little  wandering  to  some  household  cares,  or  it  might  be  on  thou^ti 
of  those  who  were  absent — this  little  quiet  pause,  1  say,  was  gratafd 
and  soothing  to  this  household,  as  a  Inllaby  to  a  tired  child.  But 
this  night,  Bessy,  sitting  opposite  to  the  long,  low  window,  only 
shaded  by  a  few  geraniums  that  grew  in  the  sUl,  and  to  the  dom 
alongside  that  window  through  which  her  uncle  had  passed  not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before,  saw  the  wooden  latch  of  the  door  gently 
and  almost  noiselessly  lifted  up,  as  if  soma  one  were  trying  it  frooi 
the  outside. 

She  was  startled  ;  and  watched  again,  intently,  bnt  It  «m  p«r- 
fcctly  still  now.  -She  thought  it  must  have  been  that  it  had  not 
fallen  into  its  proper  p\iw«,  wV.eiv'V'CT  ^^■^lc^(l  "aaA  <»ime  in  uot  lodud 
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id  she  almost  persuaded  heraelf  it  must  havo  been  fimc]r.  Before 
Aaa  up-staire,  however,  eiio  went  to  the  window  to  loot  out  into 
lA  cGirlmesa  i  but  all  was  still.  Nothing  to  be  seen  ;  nothing  to  lia 
wrd.      So  the  three  went  quietly  up-stairs  to  bed. 

The  homo  was  little  better  than  a,  cottage.  The  front  door 
~  >emed  ou  a  houae-place,  over  which  was  the  old  couple's  bedroom. 
t  the  left,  as  j'ou  entered  liiia  pleaeant  house-place,  njid  at  dusa 
fit  angleo  with  the  entrance,  was  a  door  that  led  into  the  Hmall 
dour,  which  wiu  Hester's  and  Bessy's  pride,  although  not  half  aa 
tmilortable  as  the  house -place,  and  never  on  any  occsaion  used  as  a 
Ettjng-room,  There  were  sh^  and  bunches  of  honesty  in  the  firc- 
p ;  the  best  cheat  of  drawers,  and  a  company-sot  of  gaudy-coloured 
UI&,  and  a  bright  common  carpet  on  the  floor  ;  but  all  failed  to 
re  it  the  aspect  of  the  homely  comfort  and  delicate  cleanliness  of 
e  hotiae-place.  Over  this  parlour  was  the  bedroom  which  Benja- 
a>  had  slept  in  when  a  hoy,  when  at  home.  It  was  kept  still  in  a 
.  nd  of  readiness  for  him.  The  bed  waa  yet  there,  in  which  none 
had  slept  since  he  had  last  done,  eight  or  nine  years  ago  ;  and  every 
pow  and  then  the  warming-pan  was  taken  quietly  and  silently  v;)  by 
lis  old  mother,  and  the  bed  thoroughly  aired.  Bat  tliia  she  did  in 
iier  husband's  absence,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one  ;  nor 
did  Besay  offer  to  help  her,  though  her  eyes  often  fiDed  with  tears 
BB  she  saw  her  aunt  still  going  through  the  hopeless  service.  But 
I  the  room  had  become  a  receptacle  for  all  unused  things  ;  and  there 
^■raa  always  a  comer  of  it  appropriated  to  the  winter's  store  of  apples. 
'  To  the  Irft  of  the  house-place,  as  you  stood  facing  the  fire,  on  the 
I  side  opposite  to  the  window  and  outer  door,  were  two  other  doors  ; 
tha  one  on  the  right  led  into  a  kind  ofback  kitchen,  and  had  alcaii- 
to  roof,  and  a  door  opening  on  to  the  farm-yard  and  hack  premises  ; 
the  lef t-]iand  door  gavo  on  the  stairs,  underneath  which  was  a  closet, 
in  which  various  household  treosurea  were  kept,  and  beyond  that 
the  Aairy,  over  which  Bessy  slept ;  her  Httle  chamber  window  open- 
ing just  above  the  sloping  roof  of  the  back-kitchen.  There  were 
ueither  blinds  nor  shutters  to  any  of  the  windows  either  up-stitira 
or  down ;  the  house  was  built  of  stone,  and  there  was  heavy  frame- 
work of  the  same  material  round  the  little  casement  windows,  and 
the  long,  low  window  of  nhe  house-place  was  divided  by  wliat,  in 
grander  dwollings,  would  be  called  mulliuns. 

By  nine  o'clock  this  night  of  which  1  am  speaking,  all  had  gone 
up-stairs  to  bed  ;  it  was  even  later  than  usual,  for  the  burning  of 
candles  was  reaped  so  much  in  the  light  of  an  extravagant^,  that 
the  household  kept  early  hours  even  for  country-folk.  But,  some- 
how, this  evening,  Bessy  could  not  sleep,  although  in  general  she 
was  in  deep  aUimberfive  minutes  atturher  head  touched  the  pillow. 
Her  thoughts  ran  on  the  chances  for  John  Kirkby's  cow,  and  a  little 
foar  lest  the  disorder  might  bo  epidemic,  and  spread  to  their  own 
c»tUe.  Atjrosa  all  these  homely  cares  came  a  vivid,  uncomfortable 
recollection  of  the  way  in  which  the  door-latch  went  up  and  down, 
without  any  sufficient  ageucy  to  aconiint  for  it.  She  felt  more  sure 
w,  than  "ho  hnd  done?  d.iw-i -sinira,  that  it  was  a  n    ' 
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and  no  effect  of  her  imagination.      KliQ  wielied  that  it  had  not  ht 
pened  just  when  her  imde  was  reading,  that  she  might  at  onoe  ~ 
gone  quick  to  the  door,  and  convinced  herself  of  the  cause. 
waa,  her  thoughts  ran  iineaaily  on  the  aupematiu^  ;   and  thence  to 
Benjamin,  her  dear  cousin  and  play-fellow,  her  early  lover.     SIm 
had  long  given  him  up  aa  hist  for  ever  to  her,  if  not  actually  dead ;   I 
but  thia  very  giving  him  up  for  ever  involved  a  free,  full  forpre- 
nesa  of  aU  lui  wronga  to  her.     She  thought  tenderly  of  him,  as  ut    I 
one  who  might  have  heen  led  aatray  in  h^  later  years,  but  who  ex- 
isted rather  in  her  recollection  as  the  innocent  child,  the  spirited     I 
lad,  the  handsome,  dashing  young  man.     If  John  Kirkby's  quiet    ' 
attentions  had  ever  betrayed  liis  wishes  to  Bessy — if  indeed  he  era    I 
had  any  wishes  on  the  subject — her  first  feeling  would  have  been  to    J 
compare  his  weather-beaten,  middle-aged  face  and  figuro  with  tlw    I 
face  and  figure  she  remembered  well,  but  never  more  expected  to  ee«  in    1 
this  life.     So  thinking,  she  became  very  restless,  and  me&ry  of  h«(I,      i 
and,  after  long  toasing  and  turning,  ending  in  a  belief  that  she 
should  never  get  to  sleep  at  all  that  night,  she  went  off  aound^  aud     1 
suddenly.  I 

As  suddenly  was  ahe  wide  awake,  sitting  up  in  bed,  listening  Cs     , 
some  noise  that  must  have  awakened  her,  but  wliich  was  not  re-     | 
pcated  for  some  time.      Surely  it  was  in  her  uncle's  room — bar 
uncle  was  up  ;   but,   for  a  minute  or  two,  there  was  no  fnrthar 
sound.     Then  she  heard  him  open  his  door,  and  go  down-stain, 
with  hurried,  stumbling  steps.      She  now  thought  that  her  aiml    i 
muHt  be  ill,  ait^  hastily  apranE;  out  of  bed,  and  was  putting  on  her 
petticoat  with  hurried,  trembling  bands,  and  hod  just  opened  her    I 
chamber  door,  when  she  heard  the  front  door  undone,  and  a  scuffle, 
as  of  the  feet  of  several  people,  and  many  rude,  passionate  words,    I 
spoken  hoarsely  below  the  breath.     Quidc  as  thought  she  under-    I 
stood  it  all — the  house  was  lonely — her  uncle  had  the  reputation  ol    I 
being  well-to-do — they  had  pretraided  to  be  belated,  and  bad  uked    I 
their  way  or  something.     What  a  blessing  that  John  Kirkby's  oow    | 
was  sick,  for  there  were  several  men  watiiing  with  him !    She  went    | 
back,   opened  her  window,  squeezed  herself  out,  sUd   down  tha     i 
lean-to  roof,  and  ran  barefoot  and  breathless  to  the  sllippon  :  I 

"John,  John,  for  tlie  love  of  God,  come  quick;  there's  robben  i 
in  the  house,  and  uncle  and  aunt  '11  be  murdered  1 "  ahe  whispered, 
in  terrified  accents,  through  the  closed  and  barred  ahippon  door 
In  a  moment  it  was  undone,  and  John  and  the  cow-doctor  stool 
there,  ready  to  act,  if  they  but  understood  her  rightly.  Again  she 
repeated  her  words,  with  broken,  half-unintelligible  esplon&tioin 
of  what  she  as  yet  did  not  rightly  understand.  ' 

' '  Pront  door  is  opcu,  say'st  tliou  ? "  said  John,  anning  liinuvU 
with  a  pitchfork,  while  the  cow-doctor  took  some  other  iinjilemellt. 
' '  Then  I  reckon  we'd  beat  make  for  that  way  o'  getting  int4  "  * 
buuse,  a:id  catch  'em  all  in  a  trap." 

"Run!  runt"  was  all  Bessy  could  say,  taking  hold  of 

Kirkby's  arm,  and  pulling  him  along  with  her.    Swiftly  did  tb«i 

^^  to  the  house  Toua^L  t\te  ooi\m ,  an?k  \xl  ^^.  ^.Wl  fi^eii  front 
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le  men  cairiod  the  horn  lantern  ttiej  had  been  using  in  the  ehtppou, 

_  Ltl  by  the  anddan  oblong  light  that  it  threw,  Bessy  saw  the  (>rin- 

lp«l  object  of  her  aiudety,  her  uncle,  lying  stunned  and  holplosi 

'—  the  Idtchen-floor.     Her  Erat  thought  was  for  him;  for  she  had 

idea  that  her  aunt  waa  in  any  immediate  danger,  although  she 

Krd  the  noise  of  feet,  and  Serce,  subdued  voicen  up-stnira. 

"Make  th' door  behind  ua,  lass.  We'll  not  let'em  escape!"  said 
ave  John  Eirkby,  dauntless  in  a  good  cause,  though  he  kncir  not 
bow  many  there  might  bo  above.  The  cow-doctor  fastened  and 
locked  the  door,  aaying,  "  There !  "  in  a  defiant  tone,  as  he  put  the 
kegr  in  his  pocket.  It  was  to  be  a  struggle  for  life  or  death,  or,  at 
'  aay  rate,  for  effectual  capture  or  desperate  escape.  Sessy  kneeled 
Aaim  by  her  uncle,  whodidnotspeak  nor  give  any  sign  of  consoious- 
-  BS3.  Bessy  raised  his  head  by  drawing  a  pillow  off  the  settle,  and 
itting  it  under  him;  she  longed  to  go  fur  water  into  the  back 
itchen,  but  the  sound  ot  a  violent  struggle,  and  of  heavy  blows,  and 
at  low,  hard  corses  spoken  through  dosed  teeth,  and  muttered 
pMsioo,  as  though  breath  were  too  much  needed  for  action  to  be 
irssted  in  speech,  kept  her  still  and  quiet  by  her  uncle's  side  in  the 
kitchen,  whore  the  darkness  might  almost  be  folt,  bo  tliiok  and  deep 
was  it.  Once — in  a  pause  of  hei  own  heart's  beating — a  sudden 
terror  came  over  her ;  she  perceived,  ia  that  strange  way  in  which 
the  presence  of  a  living  creature  forces  itself  on  otu'conscioiisneBsin 
the  darkest  room,  that  some  one  was  near  her,  keeping  as  still  as  sho. 
It  was  not  the  poor  old  mon'abreathing  that  she  heard,  northe  radia- 
tion of  his  presence  that  she  fell ;  some  one  else  was  in  the  kitchen  ; 
Another  robber,  perhaps,  left  to  guard  the  old  man,  with  murderous 
intent  if  his  consciousnesB  returned.  Now  Bessy  was  fully  aware 
that  eelf-preservation  would  keep  her  terrible  companion  quiet,  as 
there  was  no  motive  foe  his  betraying  himself  stronger  than  the 
desire  of  Bscape  ;  any  effort  for  which  he,  the  unseen  witness,  musi  . 
know  would  be  rendered  abortive  by  the  f;ict  of  the  door  being  locked. 
Tet  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  there,  close  to  her,  still, 
gilent  as  the  grave — with  fearful,  it  might  bo  deadly,  unspoken 
thoughts  in  his  heart — possibly  even  with  keener  and  ationger  sight 
than  hers,  as  longer  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  able  to  disQemner 
figure  and  posture,  and  glaring  at  her  like  some  wild  boast — Bossy 
cmild  not  fail  to  shrink  from  the  vision  that  her  fancy  presented  I 
And  still  the  atrugcle  went  on  up-stairs  ;  feet  slipping,  blows  sound- 
ing, and  the  wrenDhofintentiosed  aims,  the  strong  gasps  for  breath, 
as  the  wrestlers  paused  for  an  instant.  In  one  of  these  pauses, 
Bessy  felt  conscioua  of  a  creeping  movement  close  to  her,  which 
ceased  when  the  noise  of  the  strife  above  died  away,  and  was  re- 
aumed  when  it  again  began.  She  was  aware  of  it  by  some  subtle 
vibration  of  the  air,  rather  than  by  touch  or  sound.  She  was  sure 
(hut  he  who  had  been  close  toherono  minute  as  slie knelt,  was,  the 
next,  pasatuR  stealthily  towards  tlio  inner  door  which  led  to  tlio 
"   "  She  thought  he  was  going  lo  Join  and  sti-en^hon  his 

id,  with  a  great  wy,  shu.snrajis  af^orffiro  J  but 
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of  light  trom  tho  upper  olkiiinbera  came,  she  saw  ure  nuu 
dowa-Hliuis,  with,  such  violence  that  he  fell  nlmoat  at  her  V'_  _, 
while  the  dark,  creeping  figure  glided  suddenly  away  to  Uiafl 
and  OS  euddenlj  entered  the  closet  beneath  the  stairs.      Beaayl 
no  time  t^  wonder  as  to  his  purpose  in  bo  doing,  whether  hal 
at  hrst  designed  to  aidhi3acooini>!iceaiu  their  desperate  ^ht  or  J 
Ue  woa  an  enemy,  a  rohber,  that  w!Vi  all  she  knew,  and  she  si 
to  the  door  ot  the  closet,  and  in  a  trice  had  locked  it  on  t~ 
And  then  she  stood  frightened,  panting  in  that  dark  o 
with  terror  lest  the  man  who  lay  before  her  was  either  John  B 
or  tho  cow-doctor.     If  it  were  either  of  those  friendly  two,  i 
would  become  of  the  other— of  her  uncle,  her  aunt,  herself?    ] 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  this  won  lur  was  ended  ;  her  two  defea- 
came  slowly  and  heavily  down  the   stairs,  dr^ging  with  the! 
inau,  fierce,  Hullen,  desiiairing — .lisabled  with  terriWe  blows,  >r 
nad  made  his  face  one  bloody,  swollen  msas.     Aa  for  that,  i    ' 
John  nor  the  cow-doctor  wera  Uiiich  more  presentable.     Irau  oi     . , 
them  bore  the  lantern  in  his  teeth,  for  all  their  strength  was  taken 
up  by  the  weight  of  tho  fellow  they  wore '■"I"""  '■ 

"  Take  care,"  said  Bessy,  from  her  c( 
beneath  your  feet.  I  dunuo  know  if  he' 
lies  on  the  floor  just  beyond," 

They  stood  stOl  on  the  staira  for  a  moment.  Juat  then  Oie 
ber  they  had  thrown  down-stairs  stirred  and  moaned. 

"  Bossy,"  said  John,  "  run  off  to  th'  stable  and  fetch  lopea 
gearing  for  to  bind  'em,  and  we'll  rid  the  house  on  'em,  and  ' 
caii'st  go  seo  after  th'  oud  tolka,  who  need  it  sadly. " 

Besay  was  hack  in  a  very  few  minutes,  Whonshe  cameii.,  ._ 
iviis  more  light  in  the  house-iJlacc,  for  some  one  liad  stirred  up 
luked  fire, 

"  That  felly  mako.i  aa  though  his  leg  were  broken,"  said  J< 
nodding  towards  the  man  itill  lying  on  the  ground,  Bessy: 
aliiioat  sorry  for  him  as  they  handled  him — not  over  gently—' 
liound  him,  only  half-conscious,  as  hardly  and  tightly  as  thajr 
done  his  fierce,  surly  companion.  She  even  felt  so  aoiry  fof  ] 
evident  agony,  aa  they  tunied  him  over  and  over,  that  uie 
gut  him  a  cup  of  water  to  moisten  his  hps. 

"  I'm  loth  to  leave  yo'  with  him  alone,"  said  John, 
I'm  thinliing  hiit  leg  is  broken  for  aartain,  and  he  can't  Bti  .  .    _ 
he  comes  to  liissel,  to  do  yo'  any  harm.    But  we'll  just  take  <ttt\ 
cliap,   and  mak  sure  of  him,  and  then  one  on  us  '11  cooib  bM' 
yo',  and  we  can,  maybe,  find  a  gate  or  so  foryo'  to  get  ahuton  .__ 
i'  th'  house.     This  felly's  made  safe  enough,  I'll  be  liouiid. 


id  he,  looking  at  the  burglar,  who  stood,  bloody  and  black,  with 
II  liatred  on  his  sullen  face.  His  eye  caught  Bessy's  aa  how  full 
i.i...  witi,  A^^.A  .o  evident  that  it  made  him  smile,  and  the  loiik 
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priaonor  Bliould  be  broken  open  and  the  fight  reiien-cd.     So 
I  only  said  to  John,  aa  he  was  leaving  the  house  : 
• '  Thon'll  not  be  long  omay,  for  I'm  afeared  of  being  loft  wi'  tbia 

*'  Hell  ooan  do  thee  harm,"  said  John. 

"  So!  but  I'm  feared  lest  he  should  die.    And  th^e'a  uncle  ani 

at.     Come  back  goon,  John  ! " 

"Ay,  ay  !"  said  he,  half-pleaaed;  "  I'll  be  back,  never  fear  me." 

So  Bessy  shut  the  door  after  them,  but  did  not  look  it,  for  fear 

mischances  in  the  house,  and  went  onco  more  to  her  imcle,  whose 

(UdaCi  by  this  time,  was  easier  than  when  she  had  first  returned 

the  IiouBe-place  with  John  and  the  doctor.    By  the  light  of  the 

fire,  too,  she  could  now  see  that  he  had  received  a  blow  on  the  head, 

'which  was  probably  the  occasion  of  his  stupor.    Round  this  wound, 

vhioh  waa  bleeding  pretty  freely,  Bessy  put  cloths  dipped  in  cold 

*  sr,  and  then,  leaving  liim  for  a  time,  she  lighted  a  candle,  and 

about  to  go  iip-Btairs  to  her  aunt,  when,  just  as  she  was  passing 

the  bound  and  disabled  robber,  she  heard  her  name  softly,  urgently 

emUed; 

"Bessy,  Bessy !  "  At  first  the  voice  sounded  so  close  that  she 
thought  it  must  be  the  unconscious  wretch  at  her  feet.  But  onc« 
again  that  voice  thrilled  through  her  : 

"Bessy,  Bessy  1  for  God's  sake,  let  me  out !  " 
She  went  to  the  stair-closat  door,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
not,  her  heart  beat  so  terribly.     Again,  close  to  her  ear  : 

"Bessy,  Bessy!  they'll  be  back  directly;  let  me  out,  I  say} 
Pot  God's  sake,  let  me  out ! "  And  he  began  to  kick  liolently 
against  the  panels. 

"  Hush,  hush  !  "  she  said,  sick  with  a  terrible  dread,  yet  with  » 
will  strongly  resisting  her  conviction.  "Who  art  you  '("  But  sha 
knew— knew  quite  well. 

"  Benjamin."  An  oath.  "  Let  me  out,  I  say,  and  I'll  be  off, 
ud  out  of  England  by  to-morrow  night,  never  to  come  back,  and 
yonll  have  all  my  father's  money." 

"  D'ye  think  I  care  for  that !"  said  Bessy,  vehemently,  feeling 
with  trembling  hands  for  the  lock;  "  I  wish  there  was  noan  such  a 
thing  as  money  i'  the  world,  afore  yo'd  come  to  this.  There,  yo'ra 
free,  and  I  chai^  yo'  never  to  let  me  see  your  face  again.  I'd 
ne'er  ha'  let  yo'  loose  but  for  fear  o'  breaking  their  hearts,  if  yo' 
banna  killed  him  already."  But,  before  she  had  ended  her  speech, 
he  was  gone — off  into  the  black  darkness,  leaving  the  door  open 
wide.  With  a  new  terror  in  her  mind,  Bessy  shut  it  afresh—shut 
it  and  bolted  it  this  time.  Then  she  sat  down  on  the  first  chair, 
andreUeved  her  soul  bygivingagreat  and  exceeding bittercry.  But 
ahe  knew  it  was  no  time  for  giving  way,  and,  lifting  herself  up  with 
as  much  effort  aa  if  each  of  her  limbs  waa  a  heavy  weight,  ahe  went 
into  the  back  kitchen,  and  took  a  drink  of  cold  water.  To  her 
rarprise,  she  heard  her  uncle's  voice,  saying  feebly: 
"  Carry  me  up,  and  lay  me  by  her." 
But  Bes<^y  could  nut  carry  liim  :  she  could  only  help  his  faint 
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•sortioDS  to  walk  up-stairai  and,  bf  tile  time  lie  was  there,  ^  — .  _ 
ixmtiiig  on  the  dnt  clittjr  she  coiildfind,  JohnKorkby andAtkmMtl. 
returned.  Jolui  come  up  now  to  her  ud.  Her  aunt  lay  »aom  ttt  I' 
bed  in  a  fuming  fit,  and  tier  uncle  sat  in  ho  ntterly  bnikeD-doia  1 
ft  itnte  that  Bess;  feared  immediate  death  for  both.  But  Join  i 
ohevred  her  up,  and  lifted  the  old  man  into  his  bed  igain,  ud  f 
while  Bessy  tned  to  compose  poor  Hester's  limba  into  a  position  ot  | 
reat,  John  went  down  to  nuntaboiit  forthe  little  Btore  of  gin  viM  f 
w»a  always  kept  in  n  comer  cupboard  against  emergencies.  L^ 

"  They've  had  a  sore  fright,"  said  he,  shaking  hia  head,  aa  ht  I  ' 
puurod  a  little  gin  and  hot  water  into  their  mouths  with  a  tempoon,  .^ 
while  Beasy  chafed  their  cold  feet;  "and  it  and  the  cold  tmv«  beto  T^ 
weUy  too  much  for  'em  poor  old  folk  ! "  j 

He  looked  tenderly  at  them,  and  Bessy  hlessed  him  in  her  hein  | 
for  tiat  look.  J 

"  I  muiinbe  off.  I  sent  Atkinson  up  to  &' farm  for  to  bcin^dovn  l~' 
Bob,  and  Jack  came  wi'  him  back  to  th'  shippun  for  to  lo^  Diici  A 
t'otlier  man.  He  began  blackguarding  us  all  round,  ao  Bob  (iid  I  ^ 
Jack  were  gagging  him  wi'  bridles  when  I  left. " 

"  Ne'er  ^ve  heed  to  what  he  says,"  cried  poor  Bessy,  a  ne*  I  „ 
p»nic  beaetbng  her.  ' '  Folks  o'  hia  sort  are  allays  for  dragging  ' 
other  folk  into  their  mischief.  I'm  right  glad  he  were  well  gaggeiL     j ! 

"Well!  btit  what  I  were  saying  were  this  Atkinson  and  me  1 
■ill  take  t'other  chap,  who  seeiiis  quiet  enough,  to  th'  shippon,  and  . 
it'll  ba  one  piece  o'  work  for  to  mind  them,  and  the  cow  ;  and  I'll  '  ' 
saddle  old  bay  mare  and  ride  for  constables  and  doctor  fra'  H^h-  i 
minster.  I'll  bring  Dr,  Preston  up  to  see  Nathan  and  Hester  fini,  | 
and  then  I  reckon  tli'  broken-legged  chap  down  below  must  h»'»  , 
his  turn,  for  all  ns  he's  met  wi'  lus  misfortunes  in  a  wrong  line  a'  | 
life."  I 

"  Ay  !  "  said  Bessy.  "  We  maun  ha'  the  doctor  sure  enough,  I 
for  look  at  them  how  they  lie !  like  two  stone  statues  on  a  chiirch  ! 
monument,  so  sad  and  solemn."  I 

"  Tiiere's  a  look  o'  sense  come  back  into  tieir  Taoes  tliough,  »m'  I 
tlicy  supped  that  gin- and- water.  I'd  keep  on  a-bathing  bis  head  | 
and  giving  them  a  sup  on't  fra'  time  to  time,  if  I  was  you,  Bessy." 

Bessy  followed  him  down-staits,  and  lighted  the  men  out  of  the    ] 
liouse.     She  dared  not  light  them  carrying  their  burden  even,  until     ' 
they  passed  round  the  oomerof  the  house  ;  so  strong  was  her  fearful 
rriiiviction  that  Benjamin  was  luridng  near,  seeking  again  to  enter, 
ahe  rushed  back  into  the  kitchen,  bolted  and  barred  the  door,  and 
pushed  the  end  of  the  dressy  against  it,  shotting  her  even  as  the    I 
passed  the  uncurtaineil  window,  for  iear  of  catching  a  glunpse  of  ■    , 
white  face  preused  ag.kinst  the  glnas,  and  gazing  at  her.     The  pow    | 
old  couple  lay  quiet  and  speeuhlesB,  although  Hester's  positiim  had      ' 
slightly  altered  :  she  had  turned  a  little  on  her  side  towards  her       ' 
husband,  and  had  laid  one  shrivelled  arm  around  his  neck.    Buthe      ' 
was  just  as  Bessy  had  left  lum,  with  the  wet  clothes  around  hii    I  ' 
head,  hia  eyes  not  wanting  in  a  cert^n  intelligence,  but  solemn,    ,1 
aiid  ujiron-icioua  to  all  that  was  passing  around  as  the  eyes  of  di     ' 
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ais  wife  spoke  a,  little  from  time  to  time — atiid  a  word  of  thanks, 
Laps,  or  so  ;  but  he,  never.  All  tlie  reiit  of  that  terrible  I'.ight, 
ly  tended  the  poor  old  couple  with  constant  care,  her  own  heart 
stunned  and  bniiaed  in  its  feelingE  tha^t  she  went  about  her 
ns  duties  almost  like  one  in  a  dream.  The  November  momiug 
B  loug  in  coming  ;  nor  did  she  perceive  anj  change,  either  for  tlie 
le  or  the  better,  befoi-e  the  doctor  onme,  about  eight  o'clock, 
D  Kirkby  brought  him  ;  and  wne  full  of  the  capture  of  the  tvo 


A»  far  as  Besay  eould  make  out,  the  participation  of  that  un- 
tnral  Third  was  unknown.  It  wasareUef,  almost  sickening  in  the 
rulsion  it  gave  her  from  her  terrible  tear,  which  now  she  felt  had 
ranted  and  held  poaaession  of  her  all  night  long,  and  had,  in  fact, 
araljrued  her  from  thinking.  Now  she  felt  and  thought  with  acute 
d  feverish  vividneas,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  part,  to  the  sleepiest 
jllt  she  had  passed.  She  felt  almost  sure  that  heruncle  (possiblj 
V  aunt,  too)  had  recognised  Benjamin ;  but  there  was  a  taint  chance 
Atthe;^  had  not  done  so,  end  wild  horses  should  never  tear  the 
iret  bom  her,  nor  should  any  inadvertent  word  betray  the  fact 
it  there  had  been  a  third  person  concerned.  As  to  Nathan,  be 
d  never  uttered  a  word.  Tt  was  her  aunt's  silence  that  mode 
way  tear  lest  Hester  knew,  somehow,  that  her  son  was  concerned 
Thedoctorexaniinedthem  both  closely;  looked  hard  at  the  wound 
I  Nathan's  head  ;  asked  questions  which  Heater  answered  shortly 
1  unwillingly,  and  Nathan  not  at  all :  shutting  his  eyes,  as  if 
n  the  s^ht  of  a  stranger  was  pain  toliim.  Bessy  replied  in  their 
id  to  all  that  she  coiud  answer  respecting  their  state  ;  and  fot- 
iwed  the  doctordowu-stairs withabeatingheart.  Whentheycame 
to  the  houae-place,  they  found  John  had  opened  the  outer  door 
I  let  in  some  fresh  air,  had  brushed  tlie  hearth  and  made  up  thu 
«,  and  put  the  chairs  and  table  in  their  right  places.  He  ced- 
ened  a  little  as  Bessy's  eye  fell  upon  his  swollen  and  battered  face, 
rt  tried  to  smile  it  off  in  a  dry  kind  ot  way  : 
"  Yo'  see,  I'm  an  oiild  bachelor,  and  I  just  thought  as  I'd  redd 
ing»  a  bit.  How  dun  yo'  find  'em ,  doctor  ?  " 
Weil,  the  poor  old  couple  have  had  a  terrible  shock.  I  ahall 
nd  them  some  soothing  medicine  to  bring  down  the  pulse,  and  a 
jtion  for  the  old  man's  head.  It  is  very  weU  it  bled  so  much ;  there 
i^ht  have  been  a  good  deal  of  inflammation."  And  so  he  went  on, 
vng  directions  to  Bessy  for  keeping  them  quietly  in  bed  through 
a  aay.  From  these  directions  she  gathered  that  they  were  not, 
I  she  had  feared  all  night  long,  near  to  death.  The  doctor  ei- 
Bct«d  them  to  recover,  though  they  would  require  care.  She  al- 
m«t  wished  it  had  been  otherwise,  and  that  tliey,  and  she  too, 
wht  have  just  lain  down  to  their  rest  in  the  churcliyard— so  cruel 
d  lite  aeem  Ui  her ;  so  dreadful  the  recollection  of  that  subdued 
Doe  of  the  hidden  robber,  smiting  her  with  recognition. 
All  this  time  John  was  getting  things  ready  for  breakfast,  with 
"'  gof  the  handiness  of  a  woman,  Betsy  halt  resented  hia 
'  1  prusHing  Or.  Preston  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  she  did 


to  i>»nt  him  ti>be  gone  aai  leave  her  aloue  with  her  thoughi 
did  uot  know  that  all  was  done  for  love  of  her ;  that  the  bard- ' 
•hort-spokeu  John  wBa  thinking  »11  the  time  hovr  ill  and  r  _^ 

she  looked,  uid  trying  with  tender  ortihcea  to  make  it  incumbmf 
kitxin  her  senM  of  hifSpitality  to  share  Dr.  Preston's  meaL 

"I've  seeu  as  the  cowb  is  milked,"  said  he,  "youmandall;  uiJ 
Atkinson's  brought  oim  round  fine.  WhatCen  a  marcy  it  were  M 
she  were  aick  just  this  very  night  I  Yon  two  chaps  'ud  ha' 
short  work  on't,  if  yo'  hadna  fetched  us  iii  ;  and  aa  it  were,  we  luJ 
a  sore  tussle.  One  on  'em  '11  bear  the  marks  on't  to  his  dying  dji;, 
wunnot  be,  doctor!" 

"He'U'barely  have  bis  leg  well  enough  toatand  his  trial  at  Yori 
Assizes;  they're  coming  off  in  a  fortnight  from  now." 

"  Ay,  and  that  reminds  me,  Bessy,  yo'U  have  to  go  witoiM 
before  Justice  Royds.  Constables  bade  me  tell  yo',  andgieyo'thii 
Bummoua.  Dnnnot  be  feared  :  it  will  not  be  a  long  job,  Ubough  I'm 
not  saying  a*  it  '11  be  a  jdeasant  one,  Yoll  have  to  answer  ijueatira* 
as  to  how,  and  all  about  it ;  and  Jane  "  (his  slater)  '  'will  come  and 
atop  wi'  til'  Olid  tolka  ;  and  I'll  drive  yo'  in  the  shandiy." 

No  one  knew  why  Bessy'a  colour  blenched,  and  her  e; 
No  one  knew  how  she  apprehended  lest  she  should  have 
Uenjandn  had  been  of  the  gang,  if,  indeed,  in  some  way,  the 
had  not  followed  on  his  heela  quick  enough  to  catch  him. 

But  that  trial  was  spared  her  ;  she  was  warned  by  John  to: 
■wer  (questions,  and  say  no  more  than  was  necessary,  for  fear  of   ~ 
ing  her  story  less  clear  ;  and  as  she  was  known,  by  characi 
least  to  Justice  Royds  and  his  clerk,  they  made  the  ei 
little  formidable  as  possible.  _ 

When  all  was  over,  and  John  was  driving  her  back  again,  he  e? 
pressed  his  rejoicing  that  tliere  would  be  evidence  enough  to  con- 
vict the  men,  without  Hiimmouiiig  Nathan  and  Hester  to  identify 
them.  Bessy  waa  so  tired  that  she  hardly  understood  what  an  escape 
it  was  1  how  far  greater  than  even  her  companion  nnderatood. 

Jane  Kirkby  stayed  with  her  for  a  week  or  more,  and  was  an 
unspeakable  oointort.     Otherwise  she  Bometimes  thought  she  should 
have  j^ine  mad,  with  the  face  of  her  uncle  always  reminding  her^ 
in  its  stony  expression  of  agony,  of  that  fearful  night.     Her  annt 
wsd  softer  in  her  sorrow,  as  became  one  of  her  faithful  and  pious 
nature ;  but  it  was  easy  to  aee  how  her  heart  bled  inwardly.     She 
recovered  her  strength  sooner  than  her  huBband ;  but  as  she  re- 
covered, the  doctor  perceived  the  I'apld  approach  of  total  blindness. 
Every  day,  nay,  every  hour  of  the  day,  that  Bessy  dared,  without    I 
fear  of  exciting  their  suspicions  of  her  knowledge,  she  lold  them,    j 
OS  she  had  anxiously  told  them  at  Srat,  that  only  two  men,  and    ' 
those  perfect  strangers,  had  been  discovered  as  being  concerned  in 
the  burglary.     Her  uncle  would  never  have  asked  a  question  about 
it,  even  if  die  had  withheld  all  information  respecting  the  affair ; 
but  she  noticed  the  quick,  watching,  waiting,  glance  of  his  eye.    \ 
wlienever  she  returned  from  any  person  or  plaoe  where  she  mighl 
i»ra  been  BuppoMd  to  gain  intelligauce  if  Benjamin  w"  "  '"'' 
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ight  :  and  she  hastened  to  reliore  the  old  man's  auxiety,  by 
■IwajB  teUing  all  that  she  had  heard  ;  thnnliful  that  aa  the  dnyt 
passed  on  the  danger  she  aickened  to  think  of  grew  less  and  lees. 

Day  by  day,  ^ELeeay  had  ground  for  thinking  that  her  aunt  knew 
mors  than  she  had  apprehended  at  first.  Thore  was  something  ao 
Terr  humble  and  touching  in  Hester's  blind  way  of  feeling  about 
lor  her  husband — stem,  woebegone  Natlian — .and  mutely  striviiu;  to 
eonsole  him  in  the  deep  agony  of  whidi  Bessy  learnt,  from  this 
loving,  piteous  manner,  that  her  aunt  was  conacioua.  Her  aunt's 
jfcoe  looked  blankly  up  into  hja,  teats  al.  wly  running  down  from 
Iker  sightless  eyes  ;  while  from  time  to  time,  when  ahe  thought  her- 
kU  unheard  by  any  save  him,  ehe  would  repeat  such  texts  as  she 
liad  heard  at  idiurch  in  happier  days,  and  which  she  thought,  in  her 
bmo,  aimple  piety,  might  tend  to  console  him.  Yet,  day  by  day, 
^r  aunt  grew  more  and  more  sad. 

Three  or  four  days  before  assize-time,  two  sunnnonses  to  attend 
the  trial  at  York  were  sent  to  the  old  people.  Neither  Bes.iy,  nor 
(Tohn,  nor  Jane,  could  understand  this  :  for  their  own  notices  had 
:ooine  long  before,  and  they  had  been  told  that  theireridence  would 
be  enough  to  convict. 

But,  alas  I  the  fact  was,  that  the  lawyer  employed  to  defend  the 
jouers  had  heard  from  them  that  there  was  a  third  person  engaged, 
laid  had  heard  who  that  third  person  wns  :  and  it  was  this  ad- 
vocate's business  to  diminish,  if  possible,  the  gtdlt  of  Ids  clients,  by 
nroTing  that  they  were  but  tools  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had,  from 
..JuB  superior  knowledge  of  the  premises  a:id  the  daily  costoius  of  the 
inliBbitants,  been  the  originator  and  plannerof  the  whole  affair.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  evidence  of  the  parents,  who, 
■a  the  prisoners  had  said,  must  have  recogiJsed  the  voice  of  the 
_w>uiiff  toan,  their  son.  I'or  no  one  knew  that  Bessy,  too,  could 
|]lftva  borne  witness  to  his  having  been  present  ;  and,  aa  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Benjamin  had  escaped  out  of  England,  there  was  no 
exact  betrayal  of  him  on  the  part  of  his  accomplices. 

Wondering,  bewildered,  and  weary,  the  old  couple  reached 
Tork,  in  company  with  John  and  Bessy,  on  tho  eve  of  the  day  of 
trial.  Nathan  was  still  so  self-contained,  that  Bossy  could  never 
gueas  what  had  been  passing  in  his  mind.  He  was  almost  passive 
tinder  his  old  wife's  trembling  caresses  ;  he  seemed  hardly  conscious 
of  them,  so  rigid  was  his  demeanour. 

She,  Bessy  feared  at  times,  was  becoming  childish  ;  for  she  had 
BTidently  so  great  and  anxious  a  love  for  her  husband,  that  her 
memory  seemed  going  in  her  endeavours  to  melt  the  stonyness  of 
his  aspect  and  manners ;  she  appeared  occasionally  to  have  forgotten 
why  he  was  so  changed,  in  her  piteous  little  attempts  to  bring  him 
bade  to  liis  former  self. 
,  "  They'll,  for  sure,  never  torture  them  when  they  see  what  old 
folks  they  are !  "  cried  Bessy,  on  the  loomiug  of  the  trial,  a  dim 
looming  over  her  mind  "They'll  never  ho  so  cruel,  for 
1" 
iat  "lor  sore"  it  was  so.    The  bairiatoTVwVeiw^  ^H.'flcv«\'A'(P 
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mlmoet  »ipoli>geticaUr,»«lie«awhowhoary-headodandwoehl» 
man  wm  put  iuto  the  witnesB-bos,  when  the  defence  came  oii,«iiw 
N&tban  Huntroyd  waa  called  on  for  his  evidence.  H, 

"  It  IB  necoBBoiy,  uD  behalf  of  myclientB,  luj  lord,  that  l^BldlV 
puiBue  a  course  which,  tor  all  other  rcABona,  1  deplore." 

"  Qo  on  I "  Haid  the  judge.     "  What  is  right  and  legal  ntni 
done."     But,  an  old  uuui  himself,  he  covered  bis  iiuiveting  ni 
with   liiii  hand  aa  Nathan,  with  grey,  unmoved  face,  and  aolemi^  1 
huUow  oysB,  placing  hia  two  hands  on  each  aide  of  the  witness-boi,  |  - 
prepared  to  give  hia  atiswera  to  questions,  the  nature  of  whidi  M  IS 
WHS  beginning  to  foresee,  but  would  not  shrink  from  replring  *  ■  i™ 
truthfully  ;  ' '  the  very  atones  "  (as  he  said  to  himaelf ,  with  a  kind  i  I    * 
dulled  sense  of  the  Eternal  Justice)  "  rise  up  against  such  atiiinet.'  I- 
"  Your  name  is  Nathan  Uuntroyd,  I  believe  ?  " 
"  It  i*." 
"  You  live  at  Nab-End  Farm  ] " 

■'I  do."  i; 

"  Do  you  remember  the  night  of  November  the  twelfth  1 "        In" 

"Yes."  V^ 

"  You  were  awakened  that  night  by  some  noise,  I  believe.  Will  fr~ 

was  it?"  '*= 

The  old  man's  eyes  fiied  themsolvBa  upon  hia  questioner,  witb  1 

the  look  of  a  creature  brought  to  bay.     That  look  the  bairistet  1|^ 

never  forgets.     It  will  haunt  him  till  his  dying  day.  I'T 

"It  was  a  throwing  up  of  atones  against  our  window,"  ' 

"  Did  you  hear  it  at  first  I  "  V 

"No."  h 

"  What  awakened  you,  then  ? " 

"She  did." 

' '  And  then  you  both  heard  the  stonea.     Did  you  hear  nothisf 

A  long  pause.     Then  a  low,  clear  "Yes." 

"What!" 

"  Our  Benjamin  asking  us  for  to  let  him  in.     She  said 
were  him,  leastways." 

"  And  you  thought  it  was  him,  did  you  not  1  " 

"  I  told  her  "  (this  time  in  a  louder  voice)  "  for  to  get  to  ah 
and  not  be  thinking  that  every  drunken  chap  as  pasted  by 


Benjamin,  for  that  he  were  dead  and  gone. 

"  And  she  I  " 

"  She  aaid  as  though  she'd  heerd  our  Benjamin,  afora  she  _ 
welly  awake,  axing  for  to  be  let  in.  But  I  bade  her  ne'er  heed 
her  dreams,  but  turn  on  her  other  side  .ind  get  to  sleep  again." 

"And  did  aha  1" 

A  long  pause— jtidge,  jury,  bar,  audience,  all  held  their  bi'eatli 
At  length  Nathan  aaid  : 

"  No  !" 

"What  did  you  do  then?    (My lord,  lam  compelled 
these  painful  questions.)  " 

' '  I  saw  she  wadna  be  quiet :  she  had  allays  thought  he 


hint     ^ 
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k  to  OS,  like  the  Prodigal  f  th"  Goapels."  (Hia  voice  dioked 
■nt  he  tried  to  make  it  steady,  succeeded,  and  tveut  on.) 
id,  if  I  wadna  get  up  she  wonld  ;  and  just  then  I  heenl  a 
'm  not  quite  mysel,  gentlemen — I've  been  ill  and  i'  bed, 
kea  me  trembling-like.  Some  one  said,  '  Father,  mother, 
,  rtwring  i'  the  cold— wunnot  yo'  get  up  and  let  mo  in  1 " 

1  that  voice  was  ? " 

rere  like  our  Benjamin's.  I  see  whatten  jo're  driving  at,  sir, 
tell  yo'  truth,  though  it  kills  me  to  speak  it.  I  dunnot 
re  onr  Benjamin  as  spoke,  mind  yo'^ — I  only  say  it  were 

it'a  all  I  want,  my  good  fellow.  And  on  the  strength  of  that 
spoken  in  your  son's  voice,   you  went  down  and  opened 
to  these  two  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  to  &  third  man  7 " 
ut  nodded  asaent,  and  even  that  counsel  was  too  mercifiil 
im  to  put  more  into  words. 
1  Hester  Huntrojd. " 

Id  woman,  with  a  face  of  which  the  eyes  were  evidently 
th  a  street,  gentle,  careworn  face,  came  into  the  witness- 
meekly  curtseyed  to  the  presence  ot  those  whom  she  had 
;ht  to  respect — a  presence  she  could  not  see. 
I  KDB  something  in  her  humble,  blind  aspect,  as  she  stood 
«  have  sometlung  done  to  her — what,  her  poor  troubled 
rdly  knew — that  touched  all  who  saw  her,  meipresaiMy. 
.e  counsel  apologised,  but  the  judge  could  not  reply  in 
lis  face  was  quivering  all  over,  and  the  jury  looked  un- 
the  prisoners'  uounsel.  Tliat  gentleman  saw  that  he  might 
r,  and  send  their  sympatlues  off  on  the  other  aide  ;  but  ona 
lestions  he  must  nsk.  So,  hastily  recapitulating  much  that 
lamed  from  Nathan,  he  said,  "  Toil  beheved  it  was  your 
«  asking  to  be  let  in?" 
Our  Benjamin  oame  home,  I'm  sure  ;  choose  where  he  is 

imed  her  head  about,  aa  if  listening  for  the  v 
;he  hushed  silence  of  the  court. 

came  home  that  night—and  your  husband  went  d 

1  1    I  beheve  he  did.     There  was 

.yon  heard  your  son  Benjamin's  voice  among  the  others  Jl 
to  do  him  harm,  sir  I "  asked  she,  her  face  growing  n 
t  and  intent  on  the  buaineas  iu  hand, 
t  is  not  my  object  in  questioning  you.     I  believe  he  h 
so  notliing  you  can  say  will  do  hitn  any  harm.     " 

For  sure,  I  did." 
IH  men  came  uf^iitairs  into  your  room  I     What  d 
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"  No,  (sir,  for  I  knew  Nathan  would  not  like  n 

"  What  did  you  do,  then  I " 

&  shada  of  relnatance  came  oyer  liur  face,  as  if  eho  begta  b  , 
perceive  caoses  and  conaequencea.  . 

"  I  just  acrearaed  on  Bessy— that's  my  niece,  sir."  I 

"  And  you  heard  some  one  shout  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  ' 
stairs  1 "  | 

She  looted  piteously  at  him,  but  did  not  answer, 

' '  Qentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  wish  to  call  your  particular  attcntioB 
to  this  fact :  she  acknowledges  she  heard  some  one  shout — some 
third  person,  you  observe — shout  out  to  the  two  above.  What  did 
he  say  I  That  is  the  last  question  I  shall  trouble  you  with.  What 
did  the  third  person,  left  behind,  down-atairs,  say  ? "  j 

Her  face  worked — her  mouth  opened  two  or  three  times  as  if  to    1 
speak — she  atretohed  out  her  aiTus  imploringly  ;  but  no  word  came, 
and  she  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  those  nearest  to  her.     Nathan    ) 
forced  himself  forward  into  the  witneas-box  :  i 

"  My  Lord  Judge,  a  woman  bore  ye,  as  I  reckon  ;  it's  a  cnwl  I 
shame  to  serve  ft  mother  so.  It  wur  my  son,  my  OTily  child,  *•  ' 
called  out  for  us  t'  open  door,  and  who  shouted  out  for  to  hold  Ih'  j 
oud  woman's  throat  if  she  did  na  atop  her  noise,  when  hoo'd  fain 
ha'  cried  for  her  niooe  to  help.  And  now  yo've  truth,  and  a'  th'  j 
truth,  and  I'll  leave  yo'  to  th  Judgment  o'  God  for  th'  way  yo've  \ 
gotten  at  it."  i 

Before  night  the  mother  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  1«J  * 
on  her  death-bed  But  the  broken-hearted  go  Home,  to  be  oa»-  1 
Forted  of  Ood  I 
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